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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ths  present  Volume,  entitled  ^  Studies  of  Shakspere,'  will  consist  of  a  republication,  with 
additions  and  corrections,  of  the  critical  Notices  that  are  scattered  through  my  editions  of 
Shakspere,  known  as  '  the  Pictorial'  and  '  the  Library.*  These  Notices  are  not  included  in 
my  edition  in  one  yolume,  nor  in  my  *  Cabinet'  edition. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  that  I  should  deyote  a  yolume  of  a  '  National 
Library  of  Select  Literature'  to  a  republication  of  my  own  writings.  I  haye  seriously 
weighed  this  possible  objection,  and  I  thus  meet  it.  There  are  yery  few  readers  who  haye 
not  access  to  some  edition  of  the  works  of  '^  the  greatest  in  our  literature — the  greatest  in  all 
literature."  But  there  are  a  yast  number  who  haye  no  aids  in  the  proper  appreciation  of 
Shakspere's  excellence,  dependent  as  such  a  judgment  is  upon  an  adequate  comprehen- 
sion of  his  principles  of  art.  In  deyeloping  those  principles  I  haye  felt  it  necessary,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  combat  some  opinions  of  former  editors  which  were  addressed  to  an  age  nearly 
without  poetry ;  which  looked  upon  the  age  of  Shakspere  as  equally  remarkable  for  the  rude- 
ness as  for  the  yigour  of  its  literature ;  and  which  considered  Shakspere  himself  under  the 
yulgar  aspect  of  the  miraculous, — a  genius  perfectly  untaught  and  unregulated.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  haye  as  sedulously  brought  forward  and  enforced  the  doctrines  of  that  more  recent 
school  of  sQsthetics  which  holds  that  "  the  Englishman  who,  without  reyerence,  a  proud  and 
affectionate  reyerence,  can  utter  the  name  of  William  Shakspere,  stands  disqualified  for  the 
office  of  critic."  These  Essays,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  receiyed  as  the  opinions  of  an  indi- 
yidual,  but  as  an  embodiment  of  the  genial  spirit  of  the  new  school  of  Shaksperean  criticism, 
as  &r  as  a  humble  disciple  may  interpret  that  spirit. 

But  eyen  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  critical  editions  of  Shakspere,  and  with  the 
great  mass  of  critical  writings  upon  Shakspere,  the  present  yolume  will  haye  the  yalue  of  a 
comprehensiye  arrangement.  It  will  exhibit  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  Drama  preyious  to 
Shakspere's  appearance ;  it  will  trace  the  growth  of  his  powers,  as  fttf  as  can  be  gathered 
from  positiye  and  circumstantial  eyidence,  in  his  earliest  works ;  it  will  cany  forward  the 
same  analysis  through  the  second  period  of  his  meridian  splendour ;  it  will  show,  in  like 
manner,  the  glory  of  his  mature  day,  and  the  sober  lustre  of  his  eyening.  In  each  of  these 
periods  the  characters  and  productions  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries  will  be  examined. 
The  reader  will  proceed  step  by  step  in  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  Shaksperean  Art, 
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and  view  it  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  which  attended  it  in  each  successiTe  stage 
of  its  advancement. 

Since  the  completion  of  mj  larger  editions  of  Shakspere  many  new  materials  for  the 
History  of  our  Dramatic  Literature  have  been  published  by  'The  Shakespeare  Society/ 
and  by  individual  critics  and  antiquaries.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  consult  these 
authorities,  so  that  this  work  may  be  rendered  of  some  additional  value  to  those  friends 
who,  possessing  my  'Pictorial'  or  'Library'  editions,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
^ Notices'  of  each  play  in  a  eoUeeted  f(»m,  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  as  to  form  a  Com- 
panion Volume  to  the  many  thousand  copies  of  Shakspere  which  axe  diffused  amongst  our 
countrymen. 


CHARLES  KNIGHT. 


Januabt  1,  1849. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PAGEANTS  AND  MYSTERIES. 


Thb  city  of  Coventry,  within  a  moderate 
distftzioe  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  was 
imoDgst  the  last  places  which  retained  the 
ancient  pageants.  Before  the  Reformation, 
these  pageants,  ^' acted  with  mighty  state 
and  rcTerenoe  by  the  &iars  of  this  house 
[the  Grey  Friars],  had  theatres  for  the  several 
scenes,  very  large  and  high,  placed  upon 
wheels,  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts 
of  the  city  for  the  better  advantage  of  spec- 
tatois ;  and  contained  the  story  of  the  New 
Testament  composed  into  old  English  rhyme, 
as  appeareth  by  an  ancient  manuscript,  en- 
titled JJudus  CorporU  Christie  or  Ludus  Co- 
veniricB,"*  Henry  Y.  and  his  nobles  took 
great  delight  in  seeing  the  pageants ;  Queen 
Margaret,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
came  from  Kenilworth  to  Coventiy  privily 
to  see  the  play,  and  saw  aU  the  pageants 
played  save  one,  which  could  not  be  played 
because  night  drew  on ;  the  triumphant 
Richard  III.  came  to  see  the  Corpus  Christi 
plays ;  and  Henry  YIL  much  commended 
themt.  In  these  Corpus  Christi  plays  there 
were  passages  which  had  a  vigorous  sim- 
plicity, fit  for  the  teaching  of  an  imin- 
structed  people.  In  the  play  of  '  The  Crei^ 
tion,'  the  pride  of  Lucifer  disdained  the  wor- 
ship of  the  angels,  and  he  was  cast  down — 

''  With  mirth  and  joy  never  more  to  meU." 

4  Dogdale. 

t  See  Sharp*!  quotations  ttcm  the  manuaaipt  Annalt  of 
Corentry,  « DiMcrtatloii.'  iki«e  4. 


In  the  play  of  '  The  Fall,'  Eve  sang—- 

"  In  this  garden  I  will  go  see 
All  the  floweiB  of  fair  beauty. 
And  tasten  the  fruits  of  great  plenty 
That  be  in  Paradise;" 

In  the  same  play  we  have  a  hymn  of  Abel, 
very  sweet  in  its  music : — 

"  Almighty  God,  and  full  of  might. 

By  whom  all  thing  is  made  of  nought, 
To  thee  my  heart  is  ready  dight. 
For  upon  thee  is  all  my  thought" 

In  the  play  of  ^Noah,'  when  the  dove  re- 
turned to  the  ark  with  the  olive-branch, 
there  was  a  joyful  chorus : — 

"  Hare  vidit  et  fhgit, 
Jordanis  conversus  est  retronum, 
Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis, 
Sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam." 

These  ancient  Coventry  plays  were  forty- 
three  in  number]!.  The  general  spread  of 
knowledge  might  have  brought  other  teach- 
ing, but  they  familiarized  the  people  with 
the  great  scriptural  truths ;  they  gave  them 
amusements  of  a  higher  nature  than  mili- 
tary games,  and  contentions  of  mere  brute 
force.  In  the  boyhood  of  Shakspere  the 
same  class  of  subjects  was  handled  by  rude 
artificers.    Let  us  attempt  to  describe  such 

t  See  the '  Ludui  CoTentite/  publbhed  by  the '  Shake- 
•peure  Society.' 
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a  scene  as  the  great  city  of  the  Black  Prince 
would  have  presented  during  the  boyhood 
of  Shakspere. 

The  morning  of  Corpus  Christi  comes,  and 
soon  after  sunrise  there  is  stir  in  the 
streets  of  Coventry.  The  old  ordinances  for 
this  solemnity  require  that  the  Guilds  should 
be  at  their  posts  at  five  o'clock.  There  is  to 
be  a  solemn  procession — ^formerly,  indeed, 
after  the  performance  of  the  pageant — and 
then,  with  hundreds  of  torches  burning 
around  the  figures  of  our  Lady  and  St.  John, 
candlesticks  and  chalices  of  silver,  banners 
of  velvet  and  canopies  of  silk,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trinity  QuUd  and  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild  bearing  their  crucifixes  and 
candlesticks,  with  personations  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  lifting  up  the  lily,  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, and  renowned  virgins,  especially  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.  The  Reforma- 
tion has,  of  course,  destroyed  much  of  the 
ceremonial ;  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  it  has 
in  great  part  evaporated.  But  now,  issuing 
from  the  many  ways  that  lead  to  the  Cross, 
there  is  heard  the  melody  of  harpers  and 
the  voice  of  minstrelsy;  trumpets  sound, 
banners  wave,  riding-men  come  thick  from 
their  several  halls ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
in  their  robes,  the  city  servants  in  proper 
liveries,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and 
Herod  on  horseback.  The  bells  ring,  boughs 
are  strewed  in  the  streets,  tapestry  is  hung 
out  of  the  windows,  ofiicers  in  scarlet  coats 
struggle  in  the  crowd  while  the  procession 
is  marshalling.  The  crafts  are  getting  into 
their  ancient  order,  each  craft  with  its 
streamer  and  its  men  in  harness.  There  are 
"  Fysshers  and  Cokes, — ^Baxters  and  Milners, 
— Bochers, — ^Whittawers  and  Glovers, — ^Pyn- 
ners,  Tylers,  and  Wrightes, — Skynners, — 
Barkers, — Corvy  sers, — Smythes, — ^We  vers,  — 
Wirdrawers, — Cardemakers,  Sadelers,  Peyn- 
tours,  and  Masons, — Gurdelers, — ^Taylours, 
Walkers,  and  Sherman, — ^Deysters, — ^Drapers, 
Mercers."*  At  length  the  procession  is  ar- 
ranged. It  parades  through  the  principal 
lines  of  the  city,  from  Bishopgate  on  the 
north  to  the  Grey  Friars'  Gate  on  the  south, 
and  from  Broadgate  on  the  west  to  Gosford 
Gate  on  the  east.    The  crowd  is  throngiDg 

*  Sharp's '  DinerUtion/  page  leo. 


to  the  wide  area  on  the  north  of  Trinity 
Church  and  St.  Michael's,  for  there  is  the 
pageant  to  be  first  performed.  There  was  a 
high  house  or  carriage  which  stood  upon 
six  wheels ;  it  was  divided  into  two  rooms, 
one  above  the  other.  In  the  lower  room 
were  the  performers  ;  the  upper  was  the 
stage.  This  ponderous  vehicle  was  painted 
and  gilt,  surmounted  with  burnished  vanes 
and  streamers,  and  decorated  with  imagery ; 
it  was  hung  round  with  curtains,  and  a 
painted  cloth  presented  a  picture  of  the 
subject  that  was  to  be  performed.  This 
simple  stage  had  its  machinery,  too ;  it  was 
fitted  for  the  representation  of  an  earth- 
quake or  a  storm  ;  and  the  pageant  in  most 
cases  was  concluded  in  the  noise  and  flame 
of  fireworks.  It  is  the  pageant  of  the  com- 
pany of  Shearmen  and  Tailors,  which  is  to 
be  performed,  —  the  subject  the  Birth  of 
Christ  and  Offering  of  the  Magi,  with  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  and  Murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents. The  eager  multitudes  are  permitted 
to  crowd  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
car.  There  is  a  moveable  scaffold  erected 
for  the  more  distinguished  spectators.  The 
men  of  the  Guilds  sit  firm  on  their  horses. 
Amidst  the  sound  of  harp  and  trumpet  the 
curtains  are  withdrawn,  and  Isaiah  appears, 
prophesying  the  blessing  which  is  to  come 
upon  the  earth.  Gabriel  announces  to  Maiy 
the  embassage  upon  which  he  is  sent  from 
Heaven.  Then  a  dialogue  between  Mary 
and  Joseph,  and  the  scene  changes  to  the 
field  where  shepherds  are  abiding  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night — a  night  so  dark  that 
they  know  not  where  their  sheep  may  be ; 
they  are  cold  and  in  great  heaviness.  Then 
the  star  shines,  and  they  hear  the  song  of 
"Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo."  A  soft  melody  of 
concealed  music  hushes  even  the  whispers  of 
the  Coventry  audience ;  and  three  songs  are 
sung,  such  as  may  abide  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  people,  and  be  repeated  by  them  at 
their  Christmas  festivals.  ^'The  first  the 
shepherds  sing :" — 

"  As  I  rode  out  this  enderst  night, 
Of  three  jolly  shepherds  I  saw  a  sight, 
And  all  about  theirfold  a  star  shone  bright; 

t  ISntfervii^f— lat«right. 
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They  sang  terli  terlow: 

So  merrily  the  ahepherda  their  pipes  can  blow." 

There  is  then  a  song  **  the  women  sing :" — 

**  Lnlly,  lulla,  yon  little  tiny  child ; 
By,  by,  lully,  lullay,  you  little  tiny  child : 

By,  by,  lully,  luUay. 

O  sisiere  two,  how  may  we  do 

For  to  preserve  this  day 

This  poor  youngling,  for  whom  we  do  sing 

By,  by,  lully,  lullayl 

Herod  the  king,  in  his  raging. 
Charged  he  hath  this  day 
His  men  of  might,  in  his  own  sights 
All  young  children  to  slay. 

That  woe  is  me,  poor  child,  for  thee. 
And  erer  mourn  and  say, 
For  thy  parting  neither  say  nor  sing 
By,  by,  luUy,  lulUiy." 

The  shepherds  again  take  up  the  song : — 

*^  Down  from  heayen,  from  heaven  so  hig^. 
Of  angels  there  came  a  great  company. 
With  mirth,  and  joy,  and  great  solemnity: 
They  sang  terly,  terlow : 
So  merrily  the  shepherds  their  pipes  can  blow." 

The  simple  melody  of  these  songs  has  come 
down  to  us  :  they  are  part  songs,  each  hay- 
ing the  treble,  the  tenor,  and  the  bass*. 
The  star  conducts  the  shepherds  to  the 
"  crib  of  poor  repast,"  where  the  child  lies  ; 
and,  with  a  simplicity  which  is  highly  cha- 
nicteristic,  one  presents  the  child  his  pipe, 
the  second  his  hat,  and  the  third  his  mittens. 
Prophets  now  come,  who  declare  in  length- 
ened rhyme  the  wonder  and  the  blessing : — 

"  Neither  in  halls  nor  yet  in  bowers 
Bom  would  he  not  be, 
Neither  in  castles  nor  yet  in  towers 
That  seemly  were  to  see." 

The  messenger  of  Herod  succeeds  ;  and  yerj 
curious  it  is,  and  characteristic  of  a  period 
when  the  king's  laws  were  delivered  in  the 
language  of  the  Conqueror,  that  ho  speaks 
in  French.    This  circumstance  would  carry 

*  Thb  Ycry  curious  pageant,  enentlally  difftrent  ftum 
th«  flame  poitioii  of  Sciipture-hbCory  in  the  *  iMdm  Co- 
wentria,*  ia  printed  entire  in  Mr.  Sharp's  '  Diaaertation/  as 
wen  aa  the  loore  of  these  songs. 


back  the  date  of  the  play  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  though  the  language  is  occar 
sionally  modernized.  We  have  then  the 
three  kings  with  their  gifts.  They  are 
brought  before  Herod,  who  treats  them 
courteously,  but  is  inexorable  in  his  cruel 
decree.  Herod  rages  in  the  streets;  but 
the  flight  into  Egypt  takes  place,  and  then 
the  massacre.  The  address  of  the  women  to 
the  pitiless  soldiers,  imploring,  defying,  is 
not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  for  example—* 

"  Sir  knightes,  of  your  courtesy. 
This  day  shame  not  your  chivalnr. 
But  on  my  child  have  pity," 

is  the  mild  address  of  one  mother.  Another 
raves — 

"  He  that  slays  my  child  in  sight, 
If  that  my  strokes  on  him  may  light. 
Be  he  squiro  or  knight^ 
I  hold  him  but  lost" 

The  fury  of  a  third  is  more  excessive  : — 

"  Sit  he  never  so  high  in  saddle. 
But  I  shall  make  his  brains  addle, 
And  here  with  my  pot  ladle 
With  him  wUl  I  fight" 

We  have  little  doubt  that  he  who  described 
the  horrors  of  a  siege, — 

**  Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  con- 
fused 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen,"  t — 

had  heard  the  bowlings  of  the  women  in  the 
Coventry  pageant.  And  so  ^^fynea  Ivde  de 
Uiylari  and  scharmen,^' 

The  pageants  thus  performed  by  the 
Guilds  of  Coventry  were  of  various  subjects, 
but  all  scriptural.  The  Smiths'  pageant 
was  the  Crucifixion ;  and  most  curious  are 
their  accounts,  from  1449  till  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  for  expenses  of  hel-  ' 
mets  for  Herod,  and  cloaks  for  Pilate  ;  of 
tabards  for  Caiaphas,  and  gear  for  Pilato^s 
wife ;  of  a  staff  for  the  Demon,  and  a  beard 
for  Judas.  There  are  payments,  too,  to  a 
man  for  hanging  Judas,  and  for  cock-crow- 
ing.   The  subject  of  the  Cappers*  pageant 

\  Henry  V.,  Act  ifi.i  Scene  in. 
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was  the  Resurrection.  They  have  charges 
for  making  the  play-book  and  pricking  the 
songs ;  for  money  spent  at  the  first  rehearsal 
and  the  second  rehearsal ;  for  supper  on  the 
play-day,  for  breakfasts  and  for  dinners. 
The  subject  of  the  Dnq^ers*  pageant  was 
that  of  Doomsday ;  and  one  of  their  articles 
of  machinery  sufficiently  explains  the  cha- 
racter of  their  performance—"  A  link  to  set 
the  world  on  fixe,"  following  '^Paid  for  the 
barrel  for  the  earthquake."  We  may  readily 
believe  that  the  time  was  &8t  approaching 
when  such  pageants  would  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  performances  of  the  GKiilds  were  origin- 
ally subordinate  to  those  of  the  Grey  Friars ; 
perhaps  devised  and  supported  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy*.  But  when  the  Church  be- 
came opposed  to  such  representations — ^when, 
indeed,  they  were  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age— it  is  clear  that  the  efforts 
of  the  laity  to  uphold  them  could  not  long 
be  successfuL  They  would  be  certainly  per- 
formed without  the  reverence  which  once 
belonged  to  them.  Their  rude  action  and 
simple  language  would  be  ridiculed  ;  and, 
when  the  feeling  of  ridicule  crept  in,  their 
nature  would  be  altered,  and  they  would  be- 
come essentially  profane.  There  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Coventry  pageants,  which  shows  the  struggle 
that  was  made  to  keep  the  dramatic  spirit 
of  the  people  in  this  direction.  In  1584  the 
Smiths  performed,  after  many  preparations 
and  rehearsals,  a  new  pageant,  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  Smiths  applied  to 
one  who  had  been  educated  in  their  own 
town,  in  the  Free  School  of  Coventry,  and 
who  in  1584  belonged  to  St.  John's,  Oxford, 
to  write  this  new  play  for  them.  The  fol- 
lowing entry  appears  in  the  city  accounts : — 

"  Paid  to  W  Smyihe  of  Oxford  the  xv*»»  daye 
of  apnll  1584  for  hys  paynes  for  writing  of  the 
tragedyo — ^xly*,  vj',  viij**." 

We  regret  that  this  play,  so  liberally  paid 
for  when  compared  with  subsequent  pay- 
ments to  the  Jonsons  and  Dekkers  of  the 

*  It  is  clear,  we  think,  that  the  pageants  performed  by 
the  Guilds  were  altogether  diffexent  from  the  *  Ludua 
Coventrie,'  which  Dugdale  expressly  tells  us  were  per- 
formed by  the  Grey  Friars. 


true  drama,  has  not  been  preserved.  It 
would  be  curious  to  contrast  it  with  the 
beautiful  dramatic  poem  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  an  accomplished  scholar  of  our  own 
day,  also  a  member  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. But  the  list  of  characters  remains, 
which  shows  that  the  play  was  essentially 
historical,  exhibiting  the  contests  of  the 
Jewish  factions  as  described  by  Josephus. 
The  accounts  manifest  that  the  play  was  got 
up  with  great  magnificence  in  1584  ;  but  it 
was  not  played  again  imtil  1591,  when  it 
was  once  more  performed  along  with  the 
famous  Hock  Tuesday.  It  was  then  ordered 
that  no  other  plays  whatever  should  be  per- 
formed ;  and  the  same  order,  which  makes 
this  concession  '^at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mons," directs  ''  that  all  the  May-poles  ^iiat 
now  are  standing  in  this  city  shall  be  taken 
down  before  Whitsunday  next,  and  none 
hereafter  to  be  set  up."  In  that  year  Co- 
ventry saw  the  last  of  its  pageants.  But 
Marlowe  and  Shakspere  were  in  London, 
building  up  something  more  adapted  to  that 
age ;  more  universal :  dramas  that  no  change 
of  manners  or  policies  can  destroy. 

The  pageant  of  'The  Nine  Worthies' 
was  often  performed  by  the  dramatic  body 
of  the  Coventry  Grammar  School;  the  an- 
cient pageant,  such  as  was  presented  to 
Henry  YI.  and  his  Queen  in  1455,  and  of 
which  the  Leet-book  contains  the  faithful 
copyt.  The  lofty  speeches  which  the  three 
Hebrews,  Joshua,  David,  and  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus ;  the  three  Infidels,  Hector,  Alexan- 
der, and  Julius  Csesar  ;  and  the  three  Chris- 
tians, Arthur,  Charlemagne^  and  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  utter  in  this  composition,  are 
singular  specimens  of  the  mock  heroic. 
Hector  thus  speaks  : — 

"  Most  pleasant  princes,  recorded  that  may  be, 
I,  Hector  of  Troy,  that  am  chief  conqueror. 
Lowly  will  obey  you,  and  kneel  on  my  knee." 

And  Alexander  thus : — 

"I,  Alexander,  that  for  chivalry  bearcth  the 

ball. 
Most  courageous  in  conquest   through  the 

world  am  I  named, — 
Welcome  you  princes." 

t  Sharp,  page  145. 
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And  Julhui  GnBftz  thus : — 

"  I,  Joins  Omatat,  lovweign  of  knighthood 
And  emperor  of  mortnl  men,  most  high  snd 

mighly, 
Weloome  yon*  pnace^  most  benign  snd  good." 

SuFsl J  it  was  little  less  than  plagiary,  if  it 
were  not  meant  for  downright  parody,  when, 
in  a  pageant  of  'The  Nine  Worthies'  pre- 
sented a  few  yean  after*,  Hector  comes  in 
to  say — 
**  The  aimipotent  Man,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

Qare  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  lUon : 
A  man  so  bieathed,  that  certain  he  irould 
fight^yea, 

From  mom  to  night  ont  of  his  pavilion. 


1  am  that  flower." 

And  Alexander : — 

"  When  in  the  world  I  lived,  I  was  the  world's 

commander; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my 

conquering  might :    • 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alis- 

ander.** 

And  Pompey,  usurping  the  just  honours  of 
his  triumphimt  rival :-—   . 

''  I,  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumamed  the  Great, 
That  oft  in  field,  with  taige  and  shield,  did 
make  my  foe  to  sweat." 


CHAPTER  II. 


BIBLE  HISTORIES  AKD  HOBALITIES. 


Ws  have  very  distinct  evidence  that  stories 
from  the  Sacred  Scripture^  in  character  per- 
haps very  little  difi'erent  from  the  ancient 
Mysteries,  were  performed  upon  the  London 
stage  at  a  period  when  classical  histories, 
romantic  legends,  and  comedies  of  intrigue, 
attracted  numerous  audiences  hoth  in  the 
capital  and  the  provinces.  At  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  the  true  drama 
there  was  a  fierce  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theatrical  exhibitions ;  and  from  the 
very  rare  tracts  then  published  we  are  en- 
abled to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  early  theatre.  In 
one  of  these  tracts,  which  appeared  in  1580, 
entitled  '  A  Second  and  Third  Blast  of  Be- 
trait  from  Plaies  and  Theaters,'  we  have  the 
following  passage : — ^*'The  reverend  word  of 
God,  and  histories  of  the  Bible,  sot  forth  on 
the  stage  by  these  blasphemous  players,  are 
so  corrupted  by  their  gestures  of  scurrility, 
and  so  interlaced  with  unclean  and  whorish 
speeches,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any 
profit  out  of  the  doctrine  of  their  spiritual 
moralities.  For  that  they  exhibit  under 
laughing  that  whi<^  ought  to  be  taught 
and  received  reveren41y.    So  that  their  au- 

*  '  LovaPaLaboux'f  Lott,'  Aet.  T. 


ditory  may  return  made  meny  in  mind, 
but  none  comes  away  refnnned  in  manners. 
And  of  all  abuses  this  is  most  undeoent 
and  intolerable,  to  suffer  holy  things  to  be 
handled  by  men  so  profane,  and  dedled  by 
interposition  of  dissolute  words."  (Page  103.) 
Those  who  have  read  the  ancient  Mysteries, 
and  even  the  productions  of  Bishop  Bale 
which  appeared  not  thirty  years  before 
this  was  written,  will  agree  that  the  players 
ought  not  wholly  to  have  the  blame  of  the 
"  interposition  of  dissolute  words."  But  un- 
questionably it  was  a  great  abuse  to  have 
"  histories  of  the  Bible  set  forth  on  the 
stage ;"  for  the  nse  and  advantage  of  such 
dramatic  histories  had  altogether  ceased. 
Indeed,  although  scriptural  subjects  might 
have  continued  to  have  been  represented  in 
1580,  we  apprehend  that  they  were  princi- 
pally taken  from  apodjphal  stories,  which 
were  regarded  with  little  reverence  even  hj 
those  who  were  most  earnest  in  their  hos- 
tility to  the  stage.  Of  such  a  character 
is  the  very  curious  play,  printed  in  1565, 
entitled  *  A  pretie  new  Enterlude,  both 
pithie  and  pleasaunt,  of  the  stoiy  of  King 
Daryus,  being  taken  out  of  the  third  and 
fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Esdras.' 
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"  The  Prolocutor  "  first  cornea  forward  to 
explain  the  object  of  "  The  worthy  Enter- 
taoBment  of  King  Daryns  :'* 

"  Good  people,  hark,  and  glye  ear  awhile. 
For  of  this  enterlude  I  will  declare  the  style. 

•  •  •  • 

A  certain  king  to  you  we  shall  bring  in 
Whose  name  was  Darius,  good  and  virtuous; 
This  king  commanded  a  feast  to  be  made. 
And  at  that  banquet  many  people  had. 

•  •        ■    «  « 

And  when  the  king  in  counsel  was  set 
Two  lords  commanded  he  to  be  fet, 
As  concerning  matters  of  three  young  men; 
Which  briefly  showed  their  fiuitasy  then: 
In  writings  their  meanings  they  did  declare, 
And  to  give  them  to  the  kii^  they  did  not 

spare. 

•  •  ■  • 

Now  silence  I  desire  you  therefore, 
For  the  Vice  is  entering  at  the  door." 

The  stage-direction  then  says^  ^  The  Pro- 
logue goeth  out  and  Iniquity  comes  in/' 
This  is  ^'  the  formal  Vice  Iniquity "  of 
*  Richard  III.;'  the  '^Vetus  Iniquitas"  of 
^  The  Devil  is  an  Ass;'  the  Iniquity  with 
a  ^'  wooden  dagger,"  and  '^  a  juggler's  jerkin 
with  false  skirts,"  of  <  The  Staple  of  News.' 
But  in  the  interlude  of  '  Darius '  he  has  less 
complex  offices  than  are  assigned  him  by 
GifTord — ^  to  instigate  the  hero  of  the  piece 
to  wickedness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  devil,  whom  he  was  per- 
mitted to  buffet  and  baffle  with  his  wooden 
sword,  till  the  process  of  the  story  required 
that  both  the  protector  and  the  protected 
should  be  carried  off  by  the  fiend,  or  the 
latter  driven  roaring  from  the  stage  by  some 
miraculous  interposition  in  favour  of  the  re- 
pentant offender."*  The  first  words  which 
Iniquity  utters  indicate,  however,  that  he 
vras  familiar  with  the  audience,  and  the 
audience  familiar  with  him : — 

"  How  now,  my  masters;  how  goeth  the  world 
nowl 
I  come  gladly  to  talk  with  you." 

And  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  he 
does  talk ;  swaggering  and  buUying  as  if 
the  whole  world  was  at  his  command,  till 

*  Ben  Jonion*!  Works.  Note  on  *  The  Devil  Is  an  Ass.' 


Charity  comes  in,  and  reads  him  a  veiy 
severe  lecture  upon  the  impropriety  of  his 
deportment.  It  is  of  little  avail ;  for  two 
friends  of  Iniquity-^Importunity  and  Par- 
tiality—<»me  to  his  assistance,  and  fairly 
drive  Charity  off  the  stage.  Then  Equity 
enters  to  take  up  the  quarrel  against 
Iniquity  and  his  fellows ;  but  Equity  is 
no  match  for  them,  and  they  all  make  way 
for  King  Darius.  This  very  long  scene  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  vrith  the  main  ao- 
tion  of  the  piece,  or  rather  what  professes  to 
be  its  action.  Its  tediousness  is  relieved  by 
the  Vice,  who,  however  dull  was  his  profligacy, 
contrived  to  make  the  audience  laugh  by  the 
whisking  of  his  taU  and  the  brandishing  of 
his  sword,  assisted  no  doubt  by  some  well- 
known  chuckle  like  that  of  the  Punch  of  our 
own  days.  King  Darius,  however,|at  length 
comes  with  aU  his  Council ;  and  most  capi- 
tal names  do  his  chief  councillors  bear,  not 
unworthy  to  be  adopted  even  in  courts  of 
greater  refinement — ^Perplexity  and  Curiosity. 
The  whole  business  of  this  scene  of  King 
Darius  is  to  present  a  feast  to  the  admiring 
spectators.  Up  to  the  present  day  the 
English  audience  delights  in  a  feast,  and 
will  endure  that  two  men  should  sit  upon 
the  stage  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  uttering 
the  most  unrepeatable  stupidity,  provided 
they  seem  to  pick  real  chicken-bones  and 
drink  real  port.  The  Darius  of  the  inters 
lude  feasted  whole  nations — ^upon  the  repre- 
sentative system ;  and  here  Ethiopia,  Persia, 
Judah,  and  Media  eat  their  fill,  and  are  very 
gratefrd.  But  feasts  must  have  their  end ; 
and  so  the  curtain  closes  upon  the  eaters, 
and  Iniquity  "cometh  in  singing:" — 

"  1a,  soule,  soule,  fa,  my,  re,  re, 
I  miss  a  note  I  dare  well  say : 
I  should  have  been  low  when  I  was  so  high; 
I  shall  have  it  right  anon  verily." 

Again  come  his  bottle-holders,  Importunity 
and  Partiality ;  and  in  the  course  of  their 
gabble  Iniquity  tells  them  that  the  Pope 
is  his  father.  Unhappily  his  supporters  go 
out ;  and  then  Equity  attacks  him  alone. 
Loud  is  their  debate ;  and  faster  and  more 
furious  is  the  talk  when  Constancy  and 
Charity  come  in.      The   matter,   however. 
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ends  seriously ;  and,  they  resolviDg  that  it  is 
useless  to  aigue  longer  with  this  impenitent 
sinner,  '^somebody  casts  fiie  to  Iniquity,"  and 
I  he  departs  in  a  tempest  of  squibs  and  crackers. 

•  The  business  of  the  play  now  at  length  begins. 
Darins  tells  his  attendants  that  the  three  men 

I  who  kept  his  chamber  while  he  slept  woke 
I  him  by  their  disputing  and  murmuiing,-^ 

j  ''  Eveiy  man  to  say  a  weightier  matter  than  the 
'  other." 

I  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was,  what  is  the 
,  strongest  thing ;  and  their  answers,  as  we  are 
I  informed  by  the  King's  attendants,  had  been 

•  reduced  to  writing : — 

"  The  sentence  of  the  first  man  is  this, 
'         Wine  a  very  strong  thing  is; 
'         The  second  also  I  will  declare  to  you, 

That  the  king  is  stronger  than  any  other 

thing  verily; 
The  third  also  I  will  declare — 
Women,  saith  he,  is  the  strongest  of  all, 
Though  by  women  we  had  a  fkll." 

Of  their  respectiye  texts  the  three  young 
men  are  then  called  in  to  make  exposition ; 
and  certainly,  whateyer  defects  of  manners 
were  exhibited  by  the  audiences  of  that  day, 
they  must  have  possessed  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience in  a  remarkable  degree  to  have  en- 
abled them  to  sit  out  these  most  prolix 
harangues.  But  they  have  an  end ;  and 
the  king  declares  Zorobabel  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  signal  honours,  in  his  demonstration 
that,  of  all  things,  woman  is  the  strongest. 
A  metrical  prayer  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  ut- 
tered by  Constancy,  dismisses  the  audience 
to  their  homes*. 

The  most  precise  and  interesting  account 
which  we  possess  of  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  theatrical  performances  is  from  the  re- 
collection of  a  man  who  was  bom  in  the 
same  year  as  William  Shakspere.  In  1639 
K.  W.  (R.  Willis),  stating  his  age  to  be  se- 
venty-five, published  a  little  volume,  called 
'3Iount  Tabor,'  which  contains  a  passage 
which  is  essential  to  be  given  in  any  his- 
toiy  or  sketch  of  the  early  stage : — 

*  There  U  a  copy  of  this  very  curious  production  in  the 
Gftrrick  CollecUon  of  Plays  in  the  British  Muaeum  j  and  a 
twjwcript  of  Oanrfck't  copy  it  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 


"  Upon  a'  Stage  Play,  which  I  saw  whew 
I  WAS  A  Child, 

"  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  nuumer  is 
(as  I  think  it  is  in  other  like  corporations) 
that,  when  players  of  interludes  come  to  town, 
they  first  attend  the  mayor  to  inform  him 
what  nobleman's  servants  they  are,  and  so 
to  get  license  for  their  public  playing ;  and 
if  the  mayor  like  the  actors,  or  would  show 
respect  to  their  lord  and  master,  he  appoints 
them  to  play  their  first  play  before  himself 
and  the  aldermen  and  common  council  of 
the  city ;  and  that  is  called  the  mayor's  play, 
where  every  one  that  wiU  comes  in  without 
money,  the  mayor  giving  the  players  a  re- 
ward as  he  thinks  fit,  to  show  respect  unto 
them.    At  such  a  play  my  father  took  me 
with  him,  and  made  me  stand  between  his 
legs,  as  he  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches, 
where  we  saw  and  heard  very  well.     The 
play  was  called  'The  Cradle  of  Security,' 
wherein  was  personated  a  king  or  some  great 
prince,  with  his  courtiers  of  several  kinds, 
amongst  which  three  ladies  were  in  special 
grace  with  him,  and  they,  keeping  him  in 
delight  and  pleasures,  drew  him  from  his 
graver  counsellors,  hearing  of  sermons,  and 
listening  to  good  counsel  and  admonitions, 
that  in  the  end  they  got  him  to  lie  down  in 
a  cradle  upon  the  stage,  where  these  three 
ladies,  joining  in  a  sweet  song,  rocked  him 
asleep,  that  he  snorted  again,  and  in  the 
mean  time  closely  conveyed  under  the  clothes 
wherewithal  he  was  covered  a  vizard  like  a 
swine's  snout  upon  his  face,  with  three  wire 
chains   fastened  thereunto,  the  other  end 
whereof  being  holden  severally  by  those 
three  ladies,  who  fall  to  singing  again,  and 
then  discovered  his  &ce,  that  the  spectator 
might  see  how  they  had  transfoimed  him 
going  on  with  their  singing.    Whilst  all  this 
was  acting,  there  came  forth  of  another  door 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  stage  two  old  men, 
the  one  in  blue,  with  a  sergeani-at-arms  his 
mace  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  in  red,  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  with 
the  other  hand  upon  the  other's  shoulder, 
and  so  they  two  went  along  in  a  soft  pace, 
round  about  by  the  skirt  of  the  stage,  till  at 
last  they  came  to  the  cradle,  when  all  the 
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court  was  in  greatest  jollity^  and  then  the 
foremost  old  man  with  his  mace  stroke  a 
fearful  blow  upon  the  cradle,  whereat  all 
the  courtiers,  with  the  three  ladies  and  the 
visard,  all  yanished ;  and  the  desolate  prinoe, 
starting  up  barefaced,  and  finding  himself 
thus  sent  for  to  judgment,  made  a  lament- 
able complaint  of  his  miserable  case,  and  so 
was  carried  away  hy  widced  spirits.  This 
prince  did  personate  in  the  moral  the 
wicked  of  the  world ;  the  three  ladies, 
pride,  covetousnesB,  and  luxury;  the  two 
old  men  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  last 
judgment.    -This  sight  took  such  impres- 


sion in  me,  that  when  I  came  towards  man's 
estate  it  was  as  fresh  in  my  meraozy  as  if 
I  had  seen  it  newly  acted." 

It  would  appear  fman  Willises  descrip- 
tion that  '  The  Cradle  of  Security '  was  for 
the  most  part  dumb  show.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  present  at  its  perfonnance  at 
Qloucester  when  he  was  six  or  seven  years 
of  age.  It  evidently  belongs  to  that  class 
of  moral  plays  which  were  of  the  simplest 
construction.  And  yet  it  was  popular  long 
after  the  English  dxama  had  reached  its 
highest  eminence. 


CHAPTER  III. 
ITINERANT  PLAYBR8. 


Is  a  later  period  of  the  stage,  when  the 
actors  chiefly  depended  upon  the  large  sup- 
port of  the  public,  instead  of  receiving 
the  wages  of  noblemen,  however  wealthy 
and  powerful,  the  coxmection  of  a  company 
of  players  with  a  great  i>ersonage,  whose 
"servants"  they  were  called,  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  licence  to  act  without  the  in- 
terference of  the  magistrate.  But,  in  the 
period  of  the  stage  which  we  axe  now  de- 
scribing, it  would  appear  that  the  players 
were  literally  the  retainers  of  powerful 
lords,  who  employed  them  for  their  own 
recreation,  and  allowed  them  to  derive  a 
profit  from  occasional  public  exhibitions. 
In  <  The  Third  Bhtf  t  of  Retreat  firom  Plays 
and  Theatres '  we  have  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  appears  decisive  upon  this  point : 
— "  What  credit  can  return  to  the  nobleman 
to  countenance  his  men  to  exercise  that 
quality  which  is  not  sufFerable  in  any  com- 
monweal ?  Whereas,  it  was  an  ancient  cus- 
tom that  no  man  of  honour  should  retain 
any  man  but  such  as  was  as  excellent  in 
some  one  good  quality  or  another,  whereby, 
if  occasion  so  served,  he  might  get  his  own 
living.  Then  was  every  nobleman's  house  a 
commonweal  in  itself.  But  since  the  retain- 
ing of  these  caterpillars  the  credit  of  noble- 


men hath  decayed,  and  they  are  thought 
to  be  covetous  by  permitting  their  servants, 
which  cannot  live  by  themselves,  and  whom 
for  nearness  they  will  not  maintain,  to  live 
on  the  devotion  ot  alms  of  other  men,  pass- 
ing from  country  to  country,  from  one  gentle 
man's  house  to  another,  offioring  their  service, 
which  is  a  kind  of  beggary.  Who,  indeed, 
to  speak  more  truly,  are  become  beggars  for 
their  servants.  For  commonly  the  good-will 
men  bear  to  their  lords  makes  them  draw 
the  strings  of  their  purses  to  extend  their 
liberality  to  them,  where  otherwise  they 
would  not."  ^>eaking  of  the  writers  of 
plays,  the  same  author  adds, — ^  But  some 
perhaps  will  say  the  nobleman  delighteth 
in  such  things,  whose  humours  must  be  con- 
tented, partly  for  fear  and  partly  for  com- 
modity ;  and  if  they  write  matters  pleasant 
they  are  best  preferred  in  Court  among  the 
cunning  heads."  In  the  old  play  of  '  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew '  the  players  in  the  *  In- 
duction '  are  presented  to  us  in  very  homely 
guise.    The  messenger  tells  the  lord — 

"  Tour  players  be  come. 
And  do  attend  your  honour's  pleasure  here.*" 

The  stage-direction  then  says,  "Enter  two 
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of  the  playera  wifli  padks  at  their  backs,  and 
a  boy."    To  the  question  of  the  l<xrd, — 

**  Now,  sire,  Tfhat  store  of  plays  have  youl" — 

the  Clown  answers,  '*  Many,  my  lord,  you 
may  hare  a  tragical  or  a  commodity,  or 
what  you  will ;"  for  which  ignorance  the 
other  player  rebukes  the  Clown,  saying, 
"  A  comedy,  ihou  shouldst  say :  zounds ! 
thou  It  shame  us  all."  Whether  this  pic- 
ture belongs  to  an  earlier  period  of  the 
stage  than  the  similar  scene  in  Shakspere^s 
'  Induction,'  or  whether  Shakspere  was  fa- 
miliar with  a  better  order  of  players,  it  is 
clear  that  in  his  scene  the  players  appear 
as  persons  of  somewhat  more  importance, 
and  are  treated  with  more  respect : — 

"  Lord.  Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet 't  is 
that  sounds : 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
TrBTelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 
Rerenter  a  Servant 

How  now  1  who  is  it  ? 

Serv,  An  it  please  your  honour. 

Flayers,  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord,  Bid  them  come  near. 
EfUer  Players. 

Kow,  feUowB,  you  are  welcome. 

Players,  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to- 
night? 

2  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept 
our  duty. 

Lard.  With  all  my  heart." 

The  lord,  however,  even  in  this  scene,  gives 
his  order,  "Take  them  to  the  buttery," — 
a  proof  that  the  itinerant  companies  were 
classed  little  above  menials. 

Of  the  performances  of  in  itinerant  oom- 
pany  at  this  period  we  will  select  an  example 
of  «  Comedy." 

^  A  Pleasant  Comedie  called  Common  Con- 
ditioas'  is  neither  a  Mystery  nor  a  Moral 
Play.  It  dispenses  with  impersonations  of 
Gk>od  and  Evil ;  Iniquity  holds  no  con- 
troversy with  Charity,  and  the  Devil  is 
not  brought  in  to  buffet  or  to  be  buffeted. 
The  play  is  written  in  rhymed  verse,  and 
very  ambitiously  written.  The  matter  is 
^set  out  with  sweetness  of  words,  fitness 
of  epithets,  with  metaphors,  allegories,  hy- 


perboles, amphibologies,  similitude."^  Ic 
is  a  dramatiied  vomaaoe,  of  which  the  tiUe 
expresses  that  it  repiresents  a  possible  aspect 
of  human  life ;  and  the  name  of  the  chief 
eharacter,  Common  Conditionfl^  from  which 
the  play  derives  its  title,  would  import  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  supernatural  or  al- 
legorical class  of  peoraonages.  Mr.  Collier,  in 
his  *■  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,*  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  character  of  Common 
Conditions  is  the  Vice  of  ^the  performance. 
It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
ordinary  craft  of  a  cunning  knave — a  little, 
restless,  tricky  servaait — ^works  out  all  the 
action,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Vice 
had  formerly  interfered  with  it  in  the 
moral  plays ;  but  that  he  is  essentially 
and  purposely  distinguished  ficom  the  Vice. 
Mr.  Collier  also  calls  this  play  merely  an 
interlude:  it  appears  to  us  in  its  ovJtward 
form  to  be  as  much  a  comedy  as  the 
'Winter's  Tale.' 

Three   tinkers  appear  upon  the   stage, 
singing, 

**  Hey  tisty  toisty,  tinkers  good  fellows  they  be; 
In  stopping  of  one  hole,  they  used  to  make 
three." 

These  worthies  are  called  Drift,  TTnthrift, 
and  Shift;  and,  trade  being  bad  with  them, 
they  agree  to  better  it  by  a  little  robbing. 
Unthrift  tells  his  companions, 

''  But,  masters,  wot  ye  what  1  I  have  heard  news 

about  the  court  this  day. 
That  there  is  a  gentleman  with  a  lady  gone 

away; 
And  have  with  them  a  little  parasite  full  of 

money  and  coin." 

These  travellers  the  tinkers  agree  to  rob; 
and  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  stage  to  indulge  in  satire.  The 
purveyors  who,  a  few  years  later,  were  de- 
nounced in  Parliament,  are,  we  suppose,  here 
pointed  at.    Shift  says, 

"  We  will  take  away  their  purses,  and  say  we  do 
it  by  commiBsUm  f* 

to  which  Drift  replies, 

•*  Who  made  a  comvRMsUmer  of  you  ? 
If  thou  make  no  better  answer  at  the  bar,  tiioa 
wilt  hang,  I  teU  thee  tree." 


*  Goason.    <  PIa3r*  Confuted,' second  action. 
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The  gentleman  and  lady  from  the  conrt, 
Sedmond  and  Olarisia)  then  come  out  of 
the  wood,  accompanied  by  their  servant, 
Conditions.  It  appears  that  their  father 
has  long  been  absent,  and  they  are  travel- 
ling to  seek  him.  Clarisia  is  heavy-hearted ; 
and  her  brother  thus  consoles  her,  after  the 
fashion  of  "  epithets,  metaphors,  and  hyper- 
boles:"— 

"  You  see  the  chirping  birds  begin  you  melody 

to  make, 
But  you,  ungrateful  unto  them,  their  pleasant 

voice  foraake : 
You  see  the  nightingale  also,  witii  sweet  and 

pleasant  lay, 
Sound  forth  her  voice  in  chirping  wise  to  ba- 
nish care  away. 
You  see  Dame  Tellus,  she  with  mantle  fresh 

and  green, 
For  to  display  eveiywhere  most  comely  to  be 

seen; 
You  see  Dame  Flora^  she  with  flowers  fresh 

and  gay, 
Both  here  and  there  and  ever^-where,  her 

banners  to  display." 

The  lady  will  have  no  comfort.  Bhe  replies 
to  her  brother  in  a  long  echo  to  his  speech, 
ending — 

''  And  therefore,  brother,  leave  off  talk ;  in  vain 
you  seem  to  prate : 
Not  all  the  talk  you  utter  can,  my  sorrows  can 
abate." 

Conditions  ungallantly  takes  part  against  the 
lady,  by  a  declamation  in  dispraise  of  women ; 
which  is  happily  cut  short  by  the  tinkers 
rushing  in.  Now  indeed  we  have  movement 
which  will  stir  the  audience.  The  brother 
escapes ;  the  lady  is  botmd  to  a  tree ;  Con- 
ditions is  to  be  hanged ;  but  his  adroitness, 
which  is  excessively  diverting,  altogether  re- 
minding one  of  another  little  knave,  the  Flib- 
bertigibbet of  Boott,  sets  the  audience  in  a 
roar.  They  are  realizing  the  description  of 
Qosson, — ^  In  the  theatres  they  generally 
take  up  a  wonderful  laughter,  and  shout  alto- 
gether with  one  voice  when  they  see  some 
notable  cozenage  practised.'**  When  the 
tinkers  have  the  noose  round  the  neck  of 
Conditions,  he  persuades  them  to  let  him 

*  '  Plays  Conftited/ &c 


hang  himself,  and  to  help  him  up  in  the 
tree  to  accomplish  his  determination.  They 
consent,  arguing  that  if  He  hangs  himself 
they  shall  be  free  from  the  penalty  of  hang- 
ing him ;  and  so  into  the  tree  he  goes.  Up 
the  branches  he  runs  like  a  squirrel,  halloo- 
ing for  help,  whilst  the  heavy  tinkers  have 
no  chance  against  his  activity  and  his  Shef- 
field knife.  They  finally  make  off;  and  Con- 
ditions releases  his  mistress.  The  next  scene 
presents  us  Sedmond,  the  brother,  alone.  He 
laments  the  separation  from  his  sister,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  he  has  of  ever  finding 
his  frither : 

"  But  farewell  now,  my  coursers  brave,  attrapped 

to  the  ground; 
Farewell,  adieu,  all  pleasures  eke,  with  comely 

hawk  and  hound : 
Farewell,  ye  nobles  all;  fiirewell  each  martial 

knight; 
Farewell,  ye  famous  ladies  all,  in  whom  I  did 

delight" 

Sedmond,  continuing  his  lament,  says, — 

''  Adieu,  my  native  soil ;  adieu,  Arbaccas  king ; 
Adieu,  each  wight  and  martial  knight;  adieu, 

each  living  thing : 
Adieu,  my  wofiil  sire,  and  sister  in  like  case. 
Whom  never  I  shall  see  again  each  other  to 

embrace; 
For  now  I  will  betake  myself  a  wandering 

knight  to  be. 
Into  some  strange  and  foreign  land,  their 

comeliness  to  see." 

When  Conditions  released  the  lady,  we  learnt 
that  the  scene  was  Arabia : — 

"And,  lady,  it  is  not  best  for  us  in  Arabia 
longer  to  tarry." 

It  is  to  Arabia,  his  native  soil,  that  Sedmond 
bids  adieu.  But  the  audience  learn  by  a  very 
simple  expedient  that  a  change  is  to  take 
place:  a  board  is  stuck  up  with  the  word 
<*  Phrygia"  upon  it,  and  a  new  character, 
Oaliarbus,  entereth  "  out  of  Phrygia,"  He 
is  the  father  of  the  fugitives,  who,  banished 
from  Arabia,  has  become  rich,  and  obtained 
a  lordship  from  the  Duke  of  Phiygia ;  but  he 
thinks  of  Ms  children,  and  bitterly  laments 
that  they  must  never  meet.  Those  children 
have  arrived  in  Phrygia ;  for  a  new  character 
appears,  Lamphedon,  the  son  of  the  Duke, 
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who  has  Mien  yiolenily  in  Ioto  with  a  lady 
wh<Hn  we  know  hj  his  description  to  be 
CUuisia.  Conditions  has  discorered  that  his 
mistress  is  eqnally  in  love  with  Lamphedon ; 
all  which  circumstances  are  described  and 
not  rendered  dramatic :  and  then  Conditions, 
for  his  own  advanti^e,  brings  the  two  loyers 
together,  and  they  plight  their  troth,  and  are 
finally  mairied.  The  lost  brother,  Sedmond, 
next  makes  his  appearance  under  the  name 
of  Nomides ;  and  with  him  a  Phrygian  lady, 
Sabia,  has  fallen  in  love.  But  her  lore  is 
unrequited;  she  is  rejected,  and  the  un- 
courteous  knight  flies  from  her.  Lamphedon 
and  Clarisia  are  happy  at  the  Duke's  court ; 
but  Conditions,  as  it  obscurely  appears,  want- 
ing to  be  travelling  again,  has  irritated  the 
Duchess  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
they  both,  accompanied  by  Conditions,  fly  to 
take  ship  for  Thracia.  They  fall  in  with 
pirates,  who  receire  them  on  ship-board,  hay- 
ing been  secretly  promised  by  Conditions  that 
they  will  afford  a  good  booty.  We  soon  learn, 
by  the  appearance  of  Lamphedon,  that  they 
have  thrown  him  overboard,  and  that  he  has 
lost  his  lady ;  but  the  pirates,  who  are  by  no 
means  bad  specimens  of  the  English  mariner, 
soon  present  themselves  again,  with  a  sea- 
song,  which  we  transcribe ;  for  assuredly  it 
was  fitted  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  play- 
goers of  a  maritime  nation : — 

"  Lustily,  lustily,  lustily,  let  us  sail  forth ; 
The  wind  trim  doth  serve  us,  it  blows  from 
the  north. 

All  things  we  have  ready  and  nothing  we  want 
To  furnish  our  ship  that  rideth  hereby ; 

Victuals  and  weapons  they  be  nothing  scant ; 
Like  worthy  mariners  ourselves  we  will  try. 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 

Her  flags  be  new  trimmed,  set  flaunting  aloft; 
Our  ship  for  swift  swimming,  oh,  she  doth 
excel : 
We  fear  no  enemies,  we  have  escaped  them  oft: 
Of  all  ships  that  swimmeth,  she  beareth  the 
belL 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 

And  here  is  a  master  excelleth  in  skill. 
And  our  master's  mate  he  is  not  to  seek  ; 

And  here  is  a  boatswain  will  do  his  good  will, 
And  here  is  a  ship,  boy,  we  never  had  leak. 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 


If  Fortune  then  hM  not^  and  our  next  voyage 
prove, 

We  will  return  merrily  and  make  good  cheer. 
And  hold  altogether  as  friends  link'd  in  love; 
The  cans  shall  be  filled  with  wine,  ale,  and 
beer. 

Lustily,  lustily,"  Ac. 

The  action  of  this  comedy  is  conducted  for 
the  most  part  by  description ;  an  easier  thing 
than  the  dramatic  development  of  plot  and 
character.  Lamphedon  falls  in  with  the 
pirates,  and  by  force  of  arms  he  compels  them 
to  tell  him  of  the  fate  of  his  wife.  She  has 
been  taken,  it  seems,  by  Conditions,  to  be 
sold  to  Cardolus,  an  island  chief;  and  then 
Lamphedon  goes  to  fight  Cardolus,  and  he 
does  fight  him,  but  finds  not  the  lady.  Con- 
ditions has  however  got  rid  of  his  charge,  by 
persuading  her  to  assume  the  name  of  Me- 
tnea,  and  enter  the  service  of  Leosthines. 
Hardship  must  have  wonderfully  changed 
her ;  for  after  a  time  her  brother,  Sedmond, 
arrives  under  his  assumed  name,  and  becomes 
a  candidate  for  her  affections.  The  good  old 
man  under  whose  protection  she  remains  has 
adopted  her  as  his  daughter.  Lamphedon  is 
on  the  way  to  seek  her,  accompanied  by  Con- 
ditions ;  and  thus  by  accident,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  knavish  servant,  all  those  are 
reunited  who  have  suffered  in  separation :  for 
Leosthines  is  the  banished  father^.  How 
Conditions  is  disposed  of  is  not  so  clear.  He 
is  constantly  calling  himself  a  little  knave, 
and  a  crafty  knave,  a  parasite,  a  turncoat ; 
and  he  says, 

''Conditions?  nay,  double  Conditions  is  my 
name, 
That  for  my  own  advantage  such  dealings  can 
frame." 

It  is  difBcult  to  discover  what  advantage  he 
derives  from  his  trickiness,  yet  he  has  al- 
ways a  new  trick.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  personated  by  some  diminutive  per- 
former, whose  grimaces  and  ugliness  would 
make  the  audience  roar  with  delight.  The 
tinkers  in  the  first  scene  say  they  know  not 
what  to  do  with  him,  except  to  ^  set  him  to 
keep  crows."    The  object  of  the  writer  of  the 

*  A  leaf  or  two  is  lott  of  the  original  copy,  but  enough 
remains  to  let  u«  lee  how  the  plot  will  end.  We  leaxn  that 
Nomldet  repents  of  hto  rejection  of  Sabia. 
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comedy,  if  he  had  any  object,  would  i^pear 
to  be  to  show^that  the  purposes  of  craft  may 
produce  results  entirely  unexpected  by  the 
crafty  one,  and  that  happiness  may  be  finally 
obtained  through  the  circumstances  which 
appear  most  to  impede  its  attainment.  This 
comedy  is  remarkable  for  containing  none  of 
the  ribaldry  which  was  so  properly  objected 
to  in  the  plays  of  the  early  stage.  It  is  cha- 
racterised, alflo^  by  the  absence  of  that  melo- 
dramatic extravagance  which  belonged  to 
this  period,  exhibiting  power,  indeed,  but  not 
the  power  of  real  art.  These  extrayaganoes 
are  well  described  by  the  author  of  'The 
Third  Blast  of  Betieat  firom  Plays  and  Tfaear 
tres;'  although  his  notion  that  an  effort  of 
imagination,  and  a  lie,  are  the  same  thing  is 
very  characteristic: — ^"The  writers  <^  our 
time  are  so  led  away  with  vain  glory  that 
their  only  endeavour  is  to  pleasure  the  hu- 
mour of  men,  and  rather  with  vanity  to  con- 
tent their  minds  than  to  profit  them  with 
good  ensample.  The  notablest  liar  is  become 
the  best  poet;  he  that  can  make  the  most 
notorious  lie,  and  disguise  falsehood  in  such 
sort  that  he  may  pass  unperceived,  is  held 
the  best  writer.  For  the  strangest  comedy 
brings  greatest  delectaticm  and  pleasure^ 
Our  nation  is  led  away  with  vanity,  which 
the  author  perceivings  firames  himself  with 
novelties  and  strange  trifles  to  content  the 
vain  humours  of  his  rude  auditors,  feigning 
countries  never  heard  o^  monsters  and  pro- 
digious creatures  that  are  not:  as  of  the 
Arimaspie,  of  the  Grips,  the  Pigmies^  the 
Cranes,  and  other  such  notorious  lies."  Sid- 
ney, writing  of  the  same  period  of  the  drama, 
speaks  of  ih.^  apparition  of  ''  a  hideous  mon- 
ster with  fire  and  smoke.'**  And  Gosson, 
having  direct  reference  to  some  romantic 

*  '  DeftDoe  of  Poety.' 


dramas  formed  upon  rcmiances  and  legendary 
tales,  as  'G<MDunon  Conditions'  was,  says, 
'*  Sometimes  you  shall  see  nothing  but  the 
adventures  of  an  amorous  knight,  p<"»ft»"g 
from  eountxy  to  oountiy  for  the  love  of  his 
lady,  encountering  many  a  teirible  monster 
made  of  brown  paper;  and  at  hb  return  is 
so  wonderfully  dianged,  thai  he  cannot  be 
known  but  by  some  posy  in  his  tablet,  or  by 
a  broken  ring,  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece 
of  oockle-flhelL"  t  When  the  true  masters  of 
the  romantic  drama  arose,  th^  found  the 
people  prepared  for  the  transformation  of  the 
ridiculous  into  the  poeticaL  We  have  ana- 
lysed this  veiy  curious  comedy  firom  the 
transcript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  made 
under  the  direction  of  Malone  from  the  only 
printed  copy,  and  that  an  imperfect  one, 
which  ia  suf^sed  to  exists  In  the  page 
which  contains  the  passage  '^  Farewell,  ye 
nobles  all,"  &c.,  Malone  has  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing foot-note,  after  quoting  the  celebrated 
lines  in  Othelloy  ^*  Farewell  the  tranquil 
mind,"  Ac. : — ^  The  coincidence  is  so  striking 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that 
Shakspeare  had  read  this  wretched  piece." 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  point  out 
how  constancy  the  date  of  a  play  must  be 
borne  in  mind  to  allow  us  to  form  any  fair 
ofunion  of  its  merits.  Malone  himself  con- 
siders that  this  play  was  printed  about  the 
year  1570,  although  we  believe  that  this  con- 
jecture fixes  the  date  at  least  ten  years  too 
early.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  a  remark- 
able production  even  for  1580 ;  and  i^  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  be  of  little  worth,  it  certainly 
contains  the  elements  of  the  romantic  drama, 
except  the  true  poetical  element,  which  could 
only  be  the  result  of  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual genius. 

t '  Plays  ConAited.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  PLAYS. 


Ths  oontroyeray  npovi  thel*wliiliie§8  of  sUge- 
fda js  was  a  remaikable  feature  of  the  period 
vhich  we  are  now  describing;  and  pamphlets 
were  to  that  age  what  newspapers  are  to  ours. 
Hie  dispnto  abont  the  Theatre  was  a  contest 
between  the  hdders  of  opposite  opinions  in 
religion.     The  Puxitans,  who  even  at  that 
time  were  strong  in  their  seal  if  not  in  their 
mimbers,  made  the  Theatre  the  especial  ob- 
ject of  their  indignation ;  for  its  unqnestion- 
able  abases-  allowed  them  so  to  firame  their 
inyectires  that  they  might  teU  with  double 
force  against   every  description  of  public 
amusement,  against  poetry  in  general,  against 
musi^  agiunst  dancing,  assodated  as  they 
were  with  the  excesses  of  an  illnregulated 
stage.    A  Treatise  of  John  Kortbbrooke,  li- 
censed for  the  piess  in  1577,  is  directed 
against  ^  dicing,  dancing,  yaan  plays,  or  in- 
terludes."   Gosson^  who  had  been  a  student 
of  Cbiistchurch,  Oxford,  had  himself  written 
two  or  three  plays  pieTkms  to  his  publici^ 
tion,  in  1579,  of  ^  The  School  of  Abuse,  con- 
taming  a  Pleasant  InTectlTe  against  Poets, 
Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and  such-like  Oater- 
pillaiB  of  a  Commonwealth.*    This  book,  writ- 
ten with  connderable  ostentation  of  learning, 
and  indeed  with  no  common  vigour  and  oc- 
casional eloquence,  defeats  its  own  purposes 
bj  too  large  an  um.    Poets,  whatever  be  the 
character  of  their  poetiy,  are  the  objects  of 
Oosson's  new-born  hostility>—'' Tiberius  the 
&Bperor  saw  somewhat  when   he  judged 
Scaurus  to  death  for  writing  a  tragedy;  Au- 
gustus wheaoi  he  banished  Ovid;  and  JSeto 
when  he  drnxged  Lucan  to  put  up  his  pipes, 
to  stay  his  pen,  and  write  no  more."    Music 
comes  in  for  the  same  denundatioo,  upon  the 
authority  of   Pythagoras,  who  ^condemns 
them  for  fools  that  judge  music  by  sound 
and  ear.**    The  three  abuses  of  tiie  time  are 
held  to  be  inseparable: — ^As  poetry  and 
]»ping  are  consin-gennans,  so  piping  and 
playing  are  of  great  affinity,  and  all  three 
ebained  in  links  of  abuse.**    It  is  not  to  be 


thought  that  declamation  like  this  would 
produce  any  great  effect  in  taming  a  poeti- 
cal mind  from  poetry,  or  that  even  Master 
€k>s8on*s  contrast  of  the  **  mannen  of  Eng- 
land in  old  time**  and  ''New  England,'* 
would  go  fiur  to  move  a  patriotic  indignation 
against  modem  refinements.  We  have,  on 
one  hand,  Dion's  description  how  English- 
m«ft  « went  naked  and  were  good  soldiers ; 
they  fed  upon  roots  and  barks  of  trees ;  they 
would  stand  up  to  the  chin  many  days  in 
marshes  without  victuals;"  and, on  the  oth^ 
hand,  *^  but  the  exercise  that  is  now  among 
us  is  banqueting,  playing,  piping,  and  danc- 
ing, and  all  such  delights  as  may  win  us  to 
l^easnre,  or  rock  us  in  sleep.  QuafOum  rrm- 
Mm  ab  illof*  In  this  his  first  tract  the 
wrathy  man  has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the 
Theatre  which  he  can  with  difficulty  suppress : 
— ^^  As  some  of  the  players  are  fbr  from  abuse, 
so  some  of  their  plays  are  without  rebuke, 
which  are  easily  remembered,  as  quickly 
reckoned.  The  two  prose  books  played  at 
the  "BeA  Savage,  where  you  shall  find  never 
a  word  without  wit,  never  a  line  without 
pith,  never  a  letter  placed  in  vain.  '  The 
Jew,*  and  '  Ptolemy,'  shown  at  the  BuD ;  the 
one  represffliting  the  greediness  of  worldly 
choosers,  and  bloody  minds  of  usurers ;  the 
other  very  lively  describing  how  seditious 
estates  with  their  own  devices,  false  friends 
with  their  own  swords,  and  rebellious  com- 
mons in^  their  own  snares,  are  overthrown ; 
neither  with  amorous  gesture  wounding  the 
eye,  nor  with  slovenly  talk  hurting  the  ears, 
of  the  chaste  hearers.  'The  Blacksmith's 
Daughter,*  and  '  Catiline's  Conspiracies,' 
usually  brought  in  at  the  Theatre :  the  first 
containing  the  treachery  of  Turks,  the  ho- 
nourable bounty  of  a  noble  mind,  the  shining 
of  virtue  in  distress.  The  last,  because  it  is 
known  to  be  a  pig  of  mine  own  sow,  I  will 
speak  the  less  of  it ;  only  giving  you  to  un- 
derstand that  the  whole  mari:  which  I  shot 
at  in  that  work  was  to  show  the  reward  of 
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traitors  in  Catiline,  and  the  necessazy  go- 
Temment  of  learned  men  in  the  person  of 
Cicero,  which  foresees  everj  danger  that  is 
likely  to  happen,  and  forestalls  it  continu- 
ally  ere  it  take  effect." 

The  praise  of  the  ''  two  prose  books  at  the 
Bel  Savage,"  that  contained  *'  neyer  a  word 
without  wit,  never  a  line  without  pith,  neyer 
a  letter  placed  in  vain,"*  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  us  #hat  these  prose  books  exhibited  nei- 
ther character  nor  passion*  The  ^Ptolemy ' 
and  the  '  Catiline,*  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
were  composed  of  a  succession  of  tedious 
monologues,  haying  nothing  of  the  principle 
of  dramatic  art  in  them,  although  in  their 
outward  form  they  appeared  to  be  dramas. 
Qosson  says,  ''These  plays  are  good  plays 
and  sweet  plays,  and  of  all  plays  the  best 
plays,  and  most  to  be  liked,  worthy  to  be 
sung  of  the  Muses,  or  set  out  with  the  cun- 
ning of  RoBcius  himself ;  yet  are  they  not  fit 
for  every  marCs  diety  neither  ouffht  they  comr 
mordy  to  he  shown^  It  is  clear  that  these 
good  plays  and  sweet  plays  had  not  in  them- 
selves any  of  the  elements  of  popularity ; 
therefore  they  were  utterly  barren  of  real 
poetry.  The  highest  poetry  is  essentially 
the  popular  poetry :  it  is  universal  in  its 
range,  it  is  imlimited  in  its  duration.  The 
lowest  poetry  (if  poetry  it  can  be  called)  is 
conventional ;  it  lives  for  a  little  while  in 
narrow  comers,  the  pet  thing  of  £uhion  or 
of  pedantry.  When  Gosson  wrote,  the  poetry 
of  the  English  drama  was  not  yet  bom ;  and 
the  people  contented  themselves  with  some- 
thing else  that  was  nearer  poetiy  than  the 
plays  which  were  ^  not  fit  for  every  man's 
diet."  Gosson,  in  his  second  tract,  which, 
provoked  by  the  answer  of  Lodge  to  his 
'  School  of  Abuse,*  is  written  with  much 
more  virulence  against  plays  especially,  thus 
describes  what  the  people  most  delighted  in : 
''As  the  devil  hath  brought  in  all  that  Poetry 
can  sing,  so  hath  he  sought  out  every  strain 
that  Music  is  able  to  pipe,  and  drawn  all 
kinds  of  instruments  into  that  compass, 
simple  and  mixed.  For  the  eye,  beside  the 
beauty  of  the  houses  and  the  stages,  he 
sendeth  in  garish  apparel,  masks,  vaulting, 
tumbling,  duioing  of  jigs,  galliards,  moriscos, 
hobby-horses,  showing  of  juggling  casts ;  n<H 


thing  forgot  that  might  serve  to  set  out  the 
matter  with  pomp,  or  ravish  the  beholders 
with  variety  of  pleasure."  Lodge,  in  his  re- 
ply to  Gosson's  '  School  of  Abuse,'  had  indi- 
rectly acknowledged  the  want  of  moral  pur- 
pose in  the  stage  exhibitions ;  but  he  con- 
tends that,  as  the  ancient  satirists  weire 
reformers  of  manners,  so  might  plays  be 
properly  directed  to  the  same  end.  "  Surely 
we  want  not  a  Boscius,  neither  are  there 
great  scarcity  of  Terence's  profession:  but 
yet  our  men  dare  not  nowadays  presume  so 
much  as  the  old  poets  might :  and  therefore 
they  a/pply  their  wrUinge  to  the  people^ e  vein; 
whereas,  if  in  the  begbming  they  had  ruled, 
we  should  nowadays  have  found  small  spec- 
tacles of  folly,  but  of  truth.  •  .  •  .  Tou 
say,  unless  the  thing  be  taken  away,  the  vice 
will  continue ;  nay,  I  say,  if  the  s^  fvere 
changed^  the  practice  would  profit."  To  this 
argument,  that  the  Theatre  might  become 
the  censor  of  manners,  Gosson  thus  replies : 
"  K  the  common  people  which  resort  to  the- 
atres, being  but  an  assembly  of  tailors,  tink- 
ers, cordwainers,  sailors,  old  men,  yoimg 
men,  women,  boys,  girls,  and  such-like^  be 
the  judges  of  faults  there  pointed  out,  the 
rebuking  of  manners  in  that  place  is  neither 
lawful  nor  convenient,  but  to  be  held  for  a 
kind  of  libelling  and  defiuning."  The  no- 
tion which  appears  to  have  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  writers  against  the  stage  at 
this  period  is,  that  a  fiction  and  a  lie  were 
the  same.  Gosson  says,  "The  perfectest 
image  is  that  which  maketh  the  thing  to 
seem  neither  greater  nor  less  than  indeed 
it  is ;  but,  in  plays,  either  the  things  are 
feigned  that  never  were,  as  Cupid  and  Psyche 
played  at  Paul's,  and  a  great  many  come- 
dies more  at  the  Blackfriars,  and  in  every 
playhouse  in  London,  which,  for  brevity  sake, 
I  overskip ;  or,  if  a  true  history  be  taken  in 
hand,  it  is  made  like  our  shadows,  longest  at 
the  rising  and  &11  of  the  sun ;  shortest  of  all 
at  high  noon." 

It  has  scarcely,  we  think,  been  noticed  that 
the  justly  celebrated  work  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney forms  an  important  part  of  the  contro- 
versy, not  only  against  the  Stage,  but  against 
Poetiy  and  Music,  that  appears  to  have  com- 
menced in  England  a  Uttiie  previous  to  1580. 
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GossoD,  as  we  have  seen,  attacka  the  Stage, 
not  only  for  its  especial  abuses,  but  because 
it  partakes  of  the  general  infamy  of  Poetry. 
According  to  this  declaimer,  it  is  ''  the  whole 
practice  of  poets,  either  with  fables  to  show 
their  abuses,  or  with  plain  terms  to  imfold 
their  mischief^  discover  their  shame,  discre- 
dit themselves,  and  disperse  their  poison 
throughout  the  world."  Gosson  dedicated 
his  '  School  of  Abuse '  to  Sidney ;  and  Spen- 
ser, in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gabriel  Harvey, 
shows  how  Sidney  received  the  compliment : 
— ^'^  New  books  I  hear  of  none :  but  only  of 
one  that,  writing  a  certain  book  called  *  The 
School  of  Abuse,'  and  dedicating  it  to  Master 
Sidney,  was  for  his  labour  scorned ;  if,  at  least, 
it  be  in  the  goodness  of  that  nature  to  scorn. 
Such  £>lly  is  it  not  to  regard  aforehand  the 
indinaCian  and  quality  of  him  to  whom  we 
dedicate  our  books."  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  '  Defence  of  Poesy,'  or,  as  it  was  first 
called,  'An  Apology  for  Poetry,'  was  intended 
as  a  reply  to  the  dedicator.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  written  in  1581. 
Sidney  can  scarcely  avoid  pointing  at  Gosson 
when  he  speaks  of  the  *^  Poet-haters  "  as  of 
^people  who  seek  a  praise  by  dispraising 
others,"  that  they  "do  prodigally  spend  a 
great  many  wandering  words  in  quips  and 
&CO&,  carping  and  taunting  at  each  thing 
which,  by  stining  the  spleen,  may  stay  the 
brain  &om  a  thorough  beholding  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  subject."  We  have  seen  how  the 
early  fanatical  writers  against  the  stage  held 
that  a  Poet  and  a  Liar  were  synonymous. 
To  this  ignorant  invective,  calculated  for  the 
lowest  understandings,  Sidney  gives  a  brief 
and  direct  answer : — "  That  they  should  be 

I  the  principal  liars,  I  answer  paradoxically, 
but^truly,  I  think  truly,  that,  of  all  writers 
under  the  sun,  the  poet  is  the  least  liar,  and, 
though  he  would,  as  a  poet  can  scarcely  be 
a  liar.  The  astronomer,  with  his  cousin  the 
geometrician,  can  hardly  escape  when  they 
take  upon  them  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
stars.  How  often,  think  you,  do  the  physi- 
cians He,  when  they  aver  things  good  for 
sicknesses,  which  afterwards  send  Charon  a 
great  number  of  souls  drowned  in  a  potion 
before  they  come  to  his  feny  ?    And  no  less 

I  of  the  rest  which  take  upon  them  to  affirm : 


Now  for  the  poet,  he  nothing  affirmeth,  and 
therefore  never  lieth ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  to  lie 
is  to  affirm  that  to  be  true  which  is  false :  So 
as  the  other  artists,  and  especially  the  his- 
torian, affirming  many  things,  can,  in  the 
cloudy  knowledge  of  mankind,  hardly  escape 
from  many  lies :  But  the  poet,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, never  affinneth,  the  poet  never  maketh 
any  circles  about  your  imagination  to  con- 
jure you  to  believe  for  true  what  he  writeth : 
He  citeth  not  authorities  of  other  histories, 
but  even  for  his  entry  calleth  the  sweet 
Muses  to  aspire  unto  him  a  good  invention : 
In  troth,  not  labouring  to  tell  you  what  is 
or  is  not,  but  what  should  or  should  not  be. 
And  therefore,  though  he  recount  things  not 
true,  yet,  because  he  telleth  them  not  for 
true,  he  lieth  not,  unless  we  will  say  that 
Nathan  lied  in  his  speech,  before  alleged,  to 
David ;  which  as  a  wicked  man  durst  scarce 
say,  so  think  I  none  so  simple  would  say  that 
^sop  lied  in  the  tales  of  his  beasts  ;  for  who 
thinketh  that  iGsop  wrote  it  for  actually  true 
were  well  worthy  to  have  his  name  chro- 
nicled among  the  beasts  he  writeth  of.  What 
child  is  there  that,  coming  tea  play  and  seeing 
'Thebes'  written  in  great  letters  upon  an 
old  door,  doth  believe  that  it  is  Thebes  ?  If 
then  a  man  can  arrive  to  the  child's  age,  to 
know  that  the  poet's  persons  and  doings  are 
but  pictures  what  should  be,  and  not  stories 
what  have  been,  they  will  never  give  the  lie 
to  things  not  affirmatively,  but  allegorically 
and  figuratively,  written;  and  therefore,  as 
in  history,  looking  for  truth,  they  may  go 
away  full  fraught  with  falsehood,  so  in  poesy, 
lookmg  but  for  fiction,  they  shall  use  the 
narration  but  as  an  imaginative  ground-plat 
of  a  profitable  invention." 

The  notion  of  Sidney's  time  evidently  was, 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  presented  upon  the 
stage  but  what  was  an  historical  fa^st ;  that 
aU  the  points  belonging  to  such  a  history 
should  be  given ;  and  that  no  art  should 
be  used  in  setting  it  forth  beyond  that  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  audience,  not  to  make 
them  comprehend,  all  the  facts.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  such  a  process  will  present  us  little 
of  the  poetry  or  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  play-writers  of  1580,  weak  masters  as 
they  were,  knew  their  art  better  than  Gosson; 
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they  made  history  attractiye  by  changing  it 
into  a  melo-diama : — '^  The  poets  driye  it 
(a  tnie  history)  most  commonly  unto  such 
points  as  may  best  show  the  majesty  of  their 
pen  in  tragical  speeches,  or  set  the  heroes 
agog  with  disconrses  of  lore,  or  paint  a  few 
antics  to  fit  their  own  hnmours  with  scoffs 
and  tamits,  or  bring  in  a  show  to  furnish  the 
stage  when  it  is  bore.  When  the  matter  of 
itself  comes  short  of  this,  they  follow  the 
practice  of  the  cobbler,  and  set  their  teeth 
to  the  leather  to  pull  it  out.  So  was  the 
history  of '  Oaesar  and  Pompey,'  and  the  play 
of  <  The  Fabii,'  at  tiie  theatre  both  amplified 
there  where  the  drums  might  walk  or  the 
pen  ruffle.  When  the  history  swelled  or  ran 
too  high  for  the  number  of  the  persons  who 
should  play  it,  the  poet  with  Proteus  cut  the 
same  to  his  own  measure :  when  it  afforded 
no  pomp  at  aU,  he  broi:^ht  it  to  the  rack  to 
make  it  serve.  Which  inTincibly  proToth  on 
my  side  that  plays  are  no  images  of  truth." 
The  dMthot  of  ^The  Blast  of  Retreat/  who 
describes  himsdlf  as  formerly  ^a  great  af- 
fector  of  that  yain  art  of  play-making," 
charges  the  authors  of  historical  plays  not 
only  with  expanding  and  curtailing  the 
action,  so  as  to  render  them  no  images  of 
truth,  but  with  changing  the  historical  facts 
altogether : — ^^  If  they  write  of  histories  that 
are  known,  as  the  life  of  Pompey,  the  mar- 
tial affairs  of  Caesar,  and  other  worthies,  they 
gire  them  a  new  fftce,  and  turn  them  out 
like  counterfeits  to  show  themselTes  on  the 
stage."  From  the  author  of  <  The  Blast  oi 
Retreat*  we  derire  the  most  accurate  ae^ 
count  of  those  comedies  of  intrigue  of  which 
none  have  come  down  to  us  from  this  early 
period  of  the  drama.  We  might  ftOKj  he 
was  describing  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Behn 
or  Mrs.  OentliTre,  in  sentences  that  might 
appear  to  be  quoted  from  Jeremy  Collier's 
attacks  upon  the  stage  more  than  a  century 
later : — **  Some,  by  taking  pity  upon  the  de- 
ceitful tears  of  the  stage-loTers,  have  been 
moved  by  ^eir  complaint  to  rue  on  their 


secret  firiends,  wh<»n  they  have  thought  to 
have  tasted  like  torment :  some,  having 
noted  the  ensamples  how  maidens  restrained 
from  the  marriage  of  those  whom  their 
friends  have  mishked,  have  there  learned 
a  policy  to  prevent  their  parents  by  steal- 
ing them  away :  some,  seeing  by  ensample  of 
the  stage-player  one  carried  with  too  much 
liking  of  another  man's  wife,  having  noted 
by  what  practice  she  has  been  aseuied  and 
overtaken,  have  not  figdled  to  put  the  like  in 
effect  in  earnest  that  was  afore  shown  in  jest. 
....  The  device  of  carrying  and  lecarrying 
letters  by  laundresses,  practising  with  pedlars 
to  transport  their  tokens  by  colourable  means 
to  sell  their  merchandise,  and  other  kind  of 
policies  to  beguile  fathers  of  their  children, 
husbands  of  their  wives,  guardians  of  their 
wards,  and  masters  of  their  servants,  is  it  not 
aptly  taught  in  <The  School  of  AbuseY'"* 
Perhaps  the  worst  abuse  of  the  stage  of  this 
period  was  the  licence  of  the  clown  or  fool 
— an  abuse  which  the  greatest  and  the  most 
successful  of  dramatic  writers  found  it  es- 
sential to  denounce  and  put  down.  The  au- 
tiior  of  '  The  Blast  of  Retreat '  has  described 
this  vividly : — ^'  And  all  be  [although]  these 
pastimes  were  not,  as  they  are,  to  be  con- 
demned simply  of  their  own  nature,  yet  be- 
cause they  are  so  abused  they  are  abominable. 
For  the  Fool  no  sooner  showeth  hims^  in 
his  colours^  to  make  men  merry,  but  straight- 
way lightly  there  foUoweth  some  vanity,  not 
only  superfluous,  but  beastly  and  wicked. 
Yet  we,  so  carried  away  by  his  unseemly 
gesture  and  unrerverenced  scorning,  that  we 
seem  only  to  be  delisted  in  him,  and  are 
not  content  to  sport  ourselves  with  modest 
mirth,  as  the  matter  gives  occasion,  unless 
it  be  intermixed  with  knavery,  drunken 
merriments,  crafty  cimnings,  undecent  jug- 
glings,  clownish  conceits,  and  such  other 
cursed  mirth,  as  is  both  odious  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  offensive  to  honest  ears.** 

*  The  editor  of  the  tract  appends  a  note :— "  He  meaneth 
pteyv,  who  are  not  onfltly  so  called.'* 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  EARLIEST  HISTOKICAL  DRAMA. 


Whbh  the  anciemt  psgeaato  and  mystttnes 
had  been  put  down  bj  the  force  el  public 
ofiuon^ — If hcA  apeetacks  of  a  dramatic  duH 
neier  bad  oeaaed  to  be  empleyed  a&  instni- 
meats  of  zel^ious  inttruetioB, — the  profee- 
sftonal  pUjera  i^  had  spraag  up  founded 
their  pc^wdari^  for  a  long  period  upon  the 
old  habito  and  aaM>ciat>oiis  of  the  people. 
Our  drama  vaa  eaaentiall j  f  oimed  by  a  course 
of  steady  progzefls^  and  not  by  rapid  tran- 
ation.  We  aie  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
drama  was  created  by  Shakapere,  Marlow^ 
Greene,  Kyd,  and  a  few  others  of  distin- 
guished geaiua;  but  they  all  of  them  worked 
upon  a  rough  foundati<Mk  which  was  ready 
£Mr  them.  The  superstructure  of  real  tra- 
gedy and  comedy  had  to  be  erected  upon  thei 
mosal  plays,  the  roniances^  the  histories, 
which  w»e  beginning  to  be  popular  in  the 
reiy  first  days  of  Queen  FJisaheth^  and  con- 
tinned  to  be  sOy  even  in  their  Tory  rude 
forms,  beyond  the  close  of  her  long  roign. 

In  the  contiOTeisial  writero  who,  about 
1580,  attacked  and  defended  the  early  Stage, 
«e  find  no  direot  mention  of  thoee  Historieiy 
^  banowed  oui  of  our  En^sh  Ctomioles, 
vhfifein  our  foErefELthers'  valiant  aeti^  that 
have  been  kng  buried  in  rusty  brass  and 
wonn-eaten  books,  aie  reyiyed,  and  they 
themsdyes  raised  from  the  grave  of  obliyion, 
and  brought  to  plead  their  aged  honours  in 
open  presence."  This  is  a  description  of  the 
eariy  Chronicle  Histories  of  the  stagey  as 
giren  by  Thomas  Nashe,  in  1502.  Nashe 
goes  on  to  say  >— ^  In  plays,  all  cosenages,  all 
canning  drifts^  oTor-gilded  with  outward  ho- 
liness^ all  stratagems  of  war,  all  the  canker- 
wQEms  that  breed  in  the  rust  of  peace, 
are  most  liydy  anatomised.  They  show  the 
ill  success  of  treason,  the  fall  of  hasty 
dimbers^  the  wretched  end  of  usurper^  the 
ndaery  of  ciyil  disaention,  and  how  just  Qod 
is  eyennoie  in  praushing  murder.  And  to 
prore  every  one  of  these  allegations  could  I 
pcopound  the  cirenmstances  of  this  play  and 


tkai.^  In  the  same  pamphlet  Kashe  de- 
scribes the  plays  to  the  performance  of  which 
"in  the  afternoon"  resorted  *'men  that  are 
their  own  masters,  as  gentlemen  of  the  conrt, 
the  inns  of  court,  and  the  number  of  captains 
and  soldiers  about  London."  To  this  audi- 
encey  then, — not  the  rudest  or  least  refined, 
however  idle  and  dissipated,-*~the  represent- 
ation of  some  series  of  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  tiieir  country  had  a  charm 
which,  according  to  Nashe,  was  to  divert 
them  from  grosser  excitements.  In  another 
passage  the  same  writer  says,  ^  What  a  glo- 
rious thing  it  is  to  have  King  Henry  V. 
represented  on  the  stage  leading  the  French 
king  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the 
Dauphin  to  swear  fealty."  Something  like 
this  dramatic  action  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
those  elder  historical  plays  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  ^The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  Y.,  containing  the  Honourable  Battle 
of  Agincourt.'  Kothii^  can  be  ruder  or 
more  inartificial  than  the  dramatic  conduct 
of  *  The  Famous  Yictories :'  nothing  grosser 
than  the  taste  of  many  of  its  dialogues.  The 
old  Coventry  play  of  *Hock  Tuesday,'  ex- 
hibited before  Queen  Slixabeth  in  Kenilworth 
Castle,  in  1575,  did  not  more  essentially 
differ  in  the  conduct  of  its  action  from  the 
structure  of  a  regular  historical  drama,  than 
such  a  play  as  ^  The  Famous  Victories'  dif- 
fered, in  all  that  constitutes  dramatic  beauty 
and  propriety,  from  the  almost  contemporary 
histories  of  Marlow  and  Shakspere.  To  im- 
derstand  what  Shakspere  especially  did  for 
Bullish  Histoiy,  we  may  well  bestow  a  little 
study  upon  this  extraordinary  composition. 

'  The  Famous  Victories'  is  a  regal  story ; 
its  scenes  changing  from  the  tavern  to  the 
palace,  from  England  to  France ;  new  ex- 
hil»ting  the  wild  Prince  striking  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  Isther  on  the  seat  of  justice^ 
and  then,  after  a  little  while,  the  same 
Prince  a  hero  and  a  conqueror.  A  raised 
floor  furnishes  ample  room  for  aU  these  di»* 
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plajB.  A  painted  board  leads  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience  from  one  country  to 
another ;  and  when  the  honourable  battle  of 
Agincourt  is  to  be  fought,  "  two  armies  fly 
in,  represented  with  four  swords  and  buck- 
lersj  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not  re- 
ceive it  for  a  pitched  field  1 "  (Sidney—*  De- 
fence  of  Poesy.*)  The  curtain  is  remoyed, 
and  without  preparation  we  encounter  the 
Prince  in  the  midst  of  his  profligacy.  J^ed 
and  Tom  are  his  companions  ;  and  when  the 
Prince  says,  "  Think  you  not  that  it  was  a 
yillainous  part  of  me  to  rob  my  father's  re- 
ceivers?"  Ned  veiy  charitably  answers, 
''  Why  no,  my  lord,  it  was  but  a  trick  of 
youth."  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  passes  by 
the  familiar  name  of  Jockey,  joins  this  plea- 
sant company,  and  he  informs  the  Prince 
that  the  town  of  Deptford  has  risen  with 
hue  and  cry  after  the  Prince's  man  who  has 
robbed  a  poor  carrier.  The  accomplished 
Prince  then  meets  with  the  receiyers  whom 
he  has  robbed ;  and,  after  bestowing  upon 
them  the  names  of  villains  and  rascals, 
he  drives  them  off  with  a  threat  that  if  they 
say  a  word  about  the  robbery  he  will  have 
them  hanged.  With  their  booty,  then, 
will  they  go  to  the  tavern  in  Eastcheap, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Prince: — "We 
are  all  fellows,  I  tell  you,  sirs  ;  an  the  king 
my  father  were  dead,  we  would  be  all  kings." 
The  scene  is  now  London,  with  John  Cob- 
bler, Robin  Pewterer,  and  Lawrence  Coster- 
monger  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  ac- 
customed style  of  going  to  sleep.  There  is 
short  rest  for  them ;  for  Derrick,  the  carrier 
who  has  been  robbed  by  the  Prince's  ser- 
vant, is  come  to  London  to  seek  his  goods. 
Tarleton,  the  fiunous  Clown,  plays  the  Kent- 
ish carrier.  It  matters  little  what  the  author 
of  the  play  has  written  down  for  him,  for 
his  "wondrous  plentiful  pleasant  extemporal 
wit"  will  do  much  better  for  the  amusement 
of  his  audience  than  the  dull  dialogue  of 
the  prompt-books.  In  the  scene  before  us 
he  has  to  catch  the  thief,  and  to  take  him 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  and  when 
the  Court  is  set  in  order,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice cries,  *'  Gaoler,  bring  the  prisoner  to  the 
bar,"  Derrick  speaks  according  to  the  book, 
— "  Hear  you,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  bring  the 


bar  to  the  prisoner;"  but  what  he  adds, 
having  this  iiint  for  a  clown's  licence,  soon 
renders  the  Chief  Justice  a  very  insignificant 
personage.  The  real  wit  of  Tarleton  pro- 
bably did  much  to  render  the  dulhiess  of 
the  early  stage  endurable  by  persons  of  any 
refinement.  Henry  Chettle,  in  his  curious 
production,  'Eind-Hartes  Dreame,'  written 
about  four  years  after  Tarleton's  death,  thus 
describes  his  appearance  in  a  vision; — ^^^The 
next,  by  his  suit  of  russet,  his  buttoned  cap, 
his  tabor,  his  standing  on  the  toe,  and  other 
tricks,  I  knew  to  be  either  the  body  or  re- 
semblance of  Tarleton,  who,  living,  for  his 
pleasant  conceits  was  of  aU  men  liked,  and, 
dying,  for  mirth  left  not  his  fellow."  The 
F^ince  enters  and  demands  the  release  of 
his  servant,  which  the  Chief  Justice  refuses. 
The  scene  which  ensues  when  the  Prince 
strikes  the  Chief  Justice  is  a  remarkable  ez- 
ample  of  the  poetical  poverty  of  the  early 
stage.  In  the  representation,  the  action 
would  of  course  be  exciting,  but  the  dialogue 
which  accompanies  it  is  beyond  comparison 
bald  and  meaningless.  The  audience  was, 
however,  compensated  by  Tarleton's  iteration 
of  the  scene :—"  Faith,  John,  I'll  tell  thee 
what :  thou  shait  be  my  lord  chief  justice, 
and  thou  shalt  sit  in  the  chair ;  and  I'll  be 
the  young  prince,  and  hit  thee  a  box  on  the 
ear  ;  and  then  thou  shalt  say,  To  teach  you 
what  prerogatives  mean,  I  commit  you  to 
the  Fleet."  The  Prince  is  next  presented 
really  in  prison,  where  he  is  visited  by  Sir 
John  Oldcastle.  The  Prince,  in  his  dialogue 
with  Jockey,  Ned,  and  Tom,  again  exhibits 
himself  as  the  basest  and  most  vulgar  of 
rufllans  ;  but,  hearing  his  father  is  sick,  he 
goes  to  Court,  and  the  bully,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  becomes  a  saintly  hypocrite : 
— ^"  Pardon  me,  sweet  fiEither,  pardon  me : 
good  my  lord  of  Exeter,  speak  for  me  ;  par- 
don me,  pardon,  good  fctther :  not  a  word : 
ah,  he  will  not  speak  one  word  :  ah,  Harry, 
now  thrice  unhaj^y  Haziy.  But  what  shall 
I  do  ?  I  will  go  take  me  into  some  solitary 
place,  and  there  lament  my  sinful  life, 
and,  when  I  have  done,  I  will  lay  me  down 
and  die".  The  scene  where  the  Prince 
removes  the  cro?m  possesses  a  higher  in- 
terest, when  we  recollect  the  great  parallel 
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scene  of  Sbakspeire's  Henry  lY.  Part  IL, 
beginning 

"  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again." 

'The  Famonfl  Yictoriea*  was  printed  in 
15d4.  In  that  copy  much  of  the  prose  is 
chopped  up  into  lines  of  yarious  lengths,  in 
order  to  look  like  some  kind  of  measure  : — 

Hen,  V.  Most  soTereign  lord,  and  well-beloved 

fifcther, 
I  came  into  your  chamber  to  comfort  the  melan- 
choly 
Soul  of  your  body,  and  finding  you  at  that  time 
Past  all  recoveiy,  and  dead  to  my  thinking, 
God  is  my  witness,  and  what  should  I  do, 
But  with  weeping  tears  lament  the  death  of  you, 

my  fiither ; 
And  after  that,  seeing  the  crown,  I  took  it. 
And  tell  me,  my  &ther,  who  might  better  take 

it  than  I, 
After  your  death?  but»  seeing  you  live, 
I  most  humbly  render  it  into  your  nuyesty's 

hands. 
And  the  happiest  man  alive  that  my  father  lives; 
And  live  my  lord  and  &ther  for  ever ! 

Hen.  IV.  Stand  up,  my  son; 
Thine  answer  hath  sounded  well  in  mine  ears, 
For  I  must  needs  confess  that  I  was  in  a  very 

sound  sleep. 
And  altogether  unmindful  of  thy  coming : 
But  come  near,  my  son. 

And  let  me  put  thee  in  possession  whilst  I  live. 
That  none  deprive  thee  of  it  after  my  death. 
Hen.  V.  Well  may  I  take  it  at  your  majesty's 
I  hands. 

But  it  shall  never  touch  my  head  so  long  as  my 

fifcther  lives.  [He  taketh  the  crown. 

Hen.  IV.  God  give  thee  joy,  my  son ; 
God  bless  thee  and  make  thee  his  servant^ 
And  send  thee  a  prosperous  reign; 
For  God  knows,  my  son,  how  hardly  I  came  by  it. 
And  how  hardly  I  have  maintained  it. 
Hen.  V.  Howsoever  you  came  by  it  I  know 

not; 
And  now  I  have  it  from  you,  and  from  you  I 

will  keep  it : 
And  he  that  seeks  to  take  the  crown  from  my 

head. 
Let  him  look  that  his  armour  be  thicker  than 

mine. 
Or  I  will  pierce  him  to  the  heart, 
Were  it  harder  than  brass  or  bullion. 
Htn.  IV.  Nobly  spoken,  and  like  a  king. 


Now  trust  me,  my  lords,  I  fear  not  but  my  son 
Will  be  as  warlike  and  victorious  a  prince 
As  ever  reigned  in  England." 

Henry  IV.  dies ;  Henry  V.  is  crowned ; 
the  evil  companions  are  cast  off;  the  Chief 
Justice  is  forgiven ;  and  the  expedition  to 
France  is  resolved  upon.  To  trace  the  course 
of  the  war  would  be  too  much  for  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  The  clashing  of  the  four 
swords  and  bucklers  might  have  rendered  its 
stage  representation  endurable. 

'  The  True  Tragedy  of  Bichar^  III.'  is  the 
only  other  History,  of  which  we  possess  a 
printed  copy,  that  we  can  assign  to  the  period 
before  the  first  real  dramatists.  This  old  play 
is  a  work  of  higher  pretension  than  ^The 
Famous  Victories.'  like  that  play,  it  con- 
tains many  prose  speeches  which  are  printed 
to  have  some  resemblance  to  measured  lines ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages of  legitimate  verse  which  are  run  to- 
gether as  prose.  The  most  ambitious  part  of 
the  whole  performance  is  a  speech  of  Richard 
before  the  battle :  and  this  we  transcribe : — 

"  King.  The  hell  of  life  that  hangs  upon  the 
crown. 
The  daily  cares,  the  nightly  dreams, 
The  wretched  crews,  the  treason  of  the  foe. 
And  horror  of  my  bloody  practice  past. 
Strikes  such  a  terror  to  my  wounded  conscience. 
That,  sleep  I,  wake  I,  or  whatsoever  I  do, 
Methinks  their  ghosts  come  gaping  for  revenge 
Whom  I  have  slain  in  reaching  for  a  crown. 
Clarence  complains  and  crieth  for  revenge ; 
My  nephews'  bloods,  Bevenge !  revenge !  doth 

cry; 
The  headless  peers  come  pressing  for  revenge; 
And  every  one  cries,  Let  the  tyrant  die. 
The  sun  by  day  shines  hotly  for  revenge; 
The  moon  by  night  eclipseth  for  revenge; 
The  stars  are  tum'd  to  comets  for  revenge; 
The  planets  change  their  courses  for  revenge; 
The  birds  sing  not,  but  sorrow  for  revenge; 
The  silly  lambs  sit  bleating  for  revenge; 
The  screeching  raven  sits  croaking  for  revenge ; 
Whole  heads  of  beasts  come  bellowing  for  re- 
venge; 
And  all,  yea,  all  the  world,  I  think. 
Cries  for  revenge,  and  nothing  but  revenge: 
But  to  conclude,  I  have  deserved  revenge. 
In  company  I  dare  not  trust  my  friend; 
Being  alone,  I  dread  the  secret  foe; 
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I  doubt  my  food,  iest  poison  Imi^  tberem; 
My  bed  is  vnooth,  rest  refiams  my  head. 
Then  such  a  life  I  coonl  &r  worse  to  be 
Than  thonsand  deaths  onto  a  damned  death ) 
How !  was  't  death,  I  said  ?  who  dare  attempt 

my  death? 
Nay,  who  dare  so  much  as  once  to  think  my 

death? 
Thongh  enemies  there  be  that  would  my  body 

kill. 
Yet  shall  they  leave  a  never-dying  mind. 
But  you,  villains,  rebels,  traitors  as  you  are^ 
How  came  t%e  foe  in,  pressing  so  near? 
Where,  where  slept  the  garrison  that  should  a 

beat  th^n  back? 
Where  was  our  friends  to  intereept  the  foet 
All  gone,  quite  fled,  his  loyalty  quite  laid  a-bed. 
Then  vengeance,  misdiief,  horror,  with  mifi- 

dianoe, 
WUd-fire,  with  whirlwinds,  light  upon  your  heada, 
That  thus  betray'd  your  prince  by  your  untruth !" 

There  is  not  a  trace  in  tho  elder  play  of  the 
character  of  Shakspere's  Richard : — in  thai 
play  he  is  a  coarse  ruffian  oniy — an  intellec- 
tual villain.  The  author  has  -not  even  had 
the  skill  to  copy  the  dramatic  narrative  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  scene  of  the  arrest 
of  Hastings.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  make 
Richard  display  the  brute  force  of  die  tyrant. 
The  affected  complacency,  the  mock  passion, 
the  biiter  sarcasm  of  tho  Richard  of  the  his- 
torian, were  left  for  Shakspere  to  imitate  and 
improve. 

Rude  as  is  the  dramatic  construction,  and 
coarse  the  execution,  of  these  two  r^ics  of 
the  period  which  preceded  the  transition 
state  of  the  stage,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  had  their  ruder  predecessors, — 
dumb-shows,  with  here  and  there  explana- 
tory rhymes  adapted  to  the  same  gross  po- 
pular taste  that  had  so  long  delighted  in 
the  Mysteries  and  Moralities  which  even 
still  held  a  divided  empire.  The  growing 
love  of  the  people  for  '^  the  storial  shows," 
as  Laneham  calls  the  Goventiy  play  of 
^Hock  Tuesday,*  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  energetic  and  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age. 
There  were  many  who  went  to  the  theatre  to 
be  instructed.  In  the  prologue  to  '  Henry 
YIII.'  we  find  that  this  great  source  of  the 
popularity  of  the  early  Histories  was  still 
active : — 


''Such  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 
May  here  find  truth  too." 

Heywood,  in  his  ^  Apokigy  for  Actors,'  thus 
writes  in  1612: — "Plays  have  made  the 
ignorant  m<Mre  apprehensive,  taught  tke 
unlearned  the  knowledge  of  many  famous 
histories,  instructed  such  as  cannot  read 
in  the  discovery  of  our  English  Chronicles: 
and  what  man  have  you  now  of  that  weak 
capacity  that  cannot  discourse  of  any  no- 
table thing  recorded  even  from  William  the 
Conqueror,  nay,  from  the  landing  of  Brute, 
until  this  day,  being  possessed  of  their 
true  use?"  There  is  a  tradition  reported 
by  Gildon,  (which  Percy  believes,  though 
Malone  pronounces  it  to  be  a  fiction,)  that 
Shakspere,  in  a  conversation  with  Ben 
Jonson  upon  the  subject  of  his  historical 
plays,  said  that,  ^^  finding  ihe  nation  ge- 
nerally very  ignorant  of  history,  he  wrote 
them  in  order  to  instruct  the  people  in  that 
particular."  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  credit  or  discredit  this  anecdote,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  Shakspere 
first  became  personally  interested  in  pro- 
viding entertainment  and  instruction  for  the 
people,  there  was  a  great  demand  already 
existing  for  that  species  of  drama^  which 
subsequently  became  important  enough  to 
constitute  a  class  apart  from  Tragedy  or 
Comedy. 


The  Legendary  History  of  England  was 
seized  npon  at  an  early  period,  as  possess- 
ing dramatic  capabilities;  and  in  'Ferrex 
and  Porrex,'  (sometimes  caUed  *  GoRBoprc,') 
we  have  the  work  of  two  poetical  minds, 
labouring,  however,  upon  false  principles. 
This  drama  was  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
as  early  as  1562.  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  its  joint  author  with  Thomas 
Norton,  was  a  man  of  real  genius ;  yet  the 
dramatic  form  overmastered  his  poetical 
capacity.  Stately  harangues  stand  in  the 
place  of  earnest  passion ;  rhetorical  descrip- 
tion thrusts  out  scenic  action.  Some  <^  tke 
lines,  no  doubt,  are  forcible  and  impresnve. 
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fliieh  as  tkoae  on  the  causes  and  miseries  of 
eiyil  war : 

**  And  thQfu,  O  Britain !  whilom  in  renown, 
Whilom  in  wealth  and  &me,  ahalt  thus  be  tom^ 
Bimnembei'd  thus,  and  thna  be  rent  in  twain, 
l%i]B  wasted  and  de&c'd,  spoil'd  and  destroy'd: 
Theae  be  the  fraite  year  civil  wars  will  bring. 
Hereto  it  oomeB,  when  kings  will  not  consent 
To  grave  advicer  but  follow  wilful  wilL 
This  18  the  end,  when  in  fond  prinees'  hearts 
Plattecy  prevails,  and  sage  rede  hath  no  place. 
These  are  the  plagues,  when  murder  is  the 

mean 
To  make  new  heirs  unto  the  royal  crown. 
Thus  wreak  the  gods,  when  that  the  mother's 

wrath 
Kought  but  the  blood  of  her  own  child  may 

'suage. 
These  mischief  spring  when  rebels  will  arise. 
To  work  revenge,  and  judge  their  prince's  fact. 
This,  this  ensues,  when  noble  men  do  fail 
In  loyal  truth,  and  subjects  will  be  kings. 
And  this  doth  grow,  when  lo !  unto  the  prince, 
Whom  death  or  sudden  hap  of  life  bereaves, 
ISo  certain  heir  remains ;  such  certain  heir 
As  not  all  only  is  the  rightful  heir. 
But  to  the  realm  is  so  made  known  to  be. 
And  truth  thereby  vested  in  subjects'  hearts." 


To  the  Legends  of  England  belongs  'Lo- 
j  CBIVE,*  a  piay  fiUaely  ascribed  to  Shakspere 
liim«Jf^  uid  fihakspere's  own  'Lear.'  The 
'Lear'  wholly  belongs  to  the  Tragic  Drama, 
**  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  dramatic 
art  existing  in  the  world.*'  '  Locbikb  '  may 
Iftare  daim  a  sli^t  notioe : — 

The  subject  of  this  tragedy  was  a  favourite 
with  the  eariy  poets.  We  find  it  in  '  The 
Mirror  of  Magistrates,*  in  Spenser,  and  in 
Brajton ;  oocupying  seven  stanzas  of  '  The 
Faery  Queen '  (Book  IL,  Canto  10),  and  fifty 
lines  of  the  '  PQly-Olbion.'  The  legend  of 
Brutus  is  ciicnmstantiaQy  related  in  Milton's 
'  History  of  Sngland,'  where  the  story  of 
Locrine  is  told  with  the  power  of  a  poet : — 

^  After  this,  Brutus,  in  a  chosen  place, 
builds  Troja  Nova^  changed  in  time  to 
TriDovantum,  now  London,  and  began  to 
enact  laws,  Heli  being  then  high  priest  in 
Judaea ;  and,  having  governed  the  whole 


isle  twenty-four  years,  died,  and  was  biuied 
in  his  new  Troy.  His  three  sons,  Locrine, 
Albanact,  and  Camber,  divide  the  land  by 
consent.  Locrine  has  the  middle  part, 
Loegria ;  Camber  possessed  Cambria,  or 
Wales;  Albanact,  Albania,  now  Scotland. 
But  he  in  the  end,  by  Humber,  king  of 
the  Hunns,  who  with  a  fleet  invaded  that 
land,  was  shun  in  fight,  and  his  people  drove 
back  into  Lo^ria.  Locrine  and  his  brother 
go  out  against  Humber;  who,  now  march- 
ing onwards,  was  by  them  defeated,  and  in 
a  river  drowned,  which  to  this  day  retains 
his  name.  Among  the  spoils  of  his  camp 
and  navy  were  found  certain  young  maids, 
and  Estrildis  above  the  rest,  passing  fair, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  in  Germany ;  from 
whence  Humber,  as  he  went  wasting  the  sea 
coast,  had  led  her  captive ;  whom  Locrine, 
though  before  contracted  to  the  daughter 
of  Corineus,  resolves  to  marry.  But  being 
forced  and  threatened  by  Corineus,  whose 
authority  and  power  he  feared,  Guendolen 
the  daughter  he  yields  to  marry,  but  in  se- 
cret loves  the  other:  and  ofttimes  retiring, 
as  to  some  private  sacrifice,  through  vaults 
and  passages  made  under  ground,  and  seven 
years  thus  enjoying  her,  had  by  her  a  daugh- 
ter equally  fair,  whose  name  was  Sabra.  But 
when  once  his  fear  was  off  by  the  death  of 
Corineus,  not  content  with  secret  enjoyment, 
divorcing  Guendolen,  he  made  Estrildis  now 
his  queen.  Guendolen,  all  in  rage,  departs 
into  Cornwall,  where  Madan,  the  son  she 
had  by  Locrine,  was  hitherto  brought  up  by 
Corineus,  his  grandfather.  And  gathering 
an  army  of  her  father's  friends  and  subjects, 
gives  battle  to  her  husband  by  the  river 
Sture ;  wherein  Locrine,  shot  with  an  arrow, 
ends  his  life.  But  not  so  ends  the  fury  of 
Guendolen ;  for  Estrildis,  and  her  daughter 
Sabra,  she  throws  into  a  river ;  and,  to  leave 
a  monument  of  revenge,  proclaims  that  the 
stream  be  thenceforth  called  after  the  dam- 
sel's name,  which,  by  length  of  time,  is 
changed  now  to  Sabrina,  or  Severn." 

In  '  Comus '  Milton  lingers  with  delight 
about  the  same  story : — 
"  There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence. 

That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Sovem 
stream. 
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Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  yvrgin  pure  ; 
Whilome  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 
That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  fieither  Brute. 
She,  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 
Of  her  enraged  stepdame,  Guendolen, 
Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood, 
That  stay'd  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing 
course." 

The  dumb-show,  as  it  is  called,  of  'Lo- 
crine*  is  tolerably  decisive  as  to  the  date  of 
the  performance.  It  belongs  essentially  to 
that  period  when  the  respective  powers  of 
action  and  of  words  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  when  what  was  exhibited  to  the  eye 
required  to  be  explained,  and  what  was  con- 
veyed to  the  imagination  of  the  audience  by 
speech  was  to  be  made  more  intelligible  by  a 
sign-painting  pantomime.  Nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  of  a  very  rude  state  of 
art,  almost  the  rudest,  than  the  dumb-shows 
which  introduce  each  act  of '  Locrine.'  Act  I. 
is  thus  heralded : — 

"  Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ate  in  black, 
with  a  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  bloody 
sword  in  the  other.  Presently  let  there  come 
forth  a  lion  running  aft«r  a  bear;  then  come 
forth  an  archer,  who  must  kill  the  lion  in  a 
dumb  show,  and  then  depart    Ate  remains." 

Ate  then  tells  us,  in  good  set  verse,  that  a 
mighty  lion  was  killed  by  a  dreadful  archer ; 
and  the  seventeen  lines  in  which  we  are  told 
this  are  filled  with  a  very  choice  description 
of  the  lion  before  he  was  shot,  and  after  he 
was  shot.  And  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  the  play  ?  It  is  an  acted  simile : — 

**  So  valiant  Brute,  the  terror  of  the  world, 
Whose  only  looks  did  scare  his  enemies, 
The  archer  Death  brought  to  his  latest  end. 
0,  what  may  long  abide  above  this  ground. 
In  state  of  bliss  and  healthful  happiness]'* 

In  the  second  act  we  have  a  dumb-show  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda;  in  the  third  "a 
crocodile  sitting  on  a  river^s  bank,  and  a 
little  snake  stinging  it;"  in  the  fourth  Om- 
phale  and  Hercules;  in  the  fifth  Jason, 
Medea,  and  Croon's  daughter.  Ate,  who  is 
the  great  show-woman  of  these  scenes,  intro- 
duces her  puppets  on  each  occasion  with  a 
line  or  two  of  Latin,  and  always  concludes 
her  address  with  "^"— "So  valiant  Brute" 


— "So  feres  it  with  young  Locrine" — ^**So 
Humber"  — "So  martial  Locrine"  — "So 
Quendolen."  A  writer  in  the  ^Edinburgh 
Review'  most  justly  calls  Locrine  "a  cha- 
racteristic work  of  its  time."  If  we  were  to 
regard  these  dumb-shows  as  the  most  deci- 
sive marks  of  its  chronology,  we  should  carry 
the  play  back  to  the  age  when  the  form  of 
the  moralities  was  in  some  degree  indispen- 
sable to  a  dramatic  performance ;  when  the 
action  could  not  move  and  develop  itself 
without  the  assistance  of  something  ap- 
proaching to  the  character  of  a  chorus.  Thus 
in  '  Tancred  and  Gismunda,'  originally  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1568,  previous  to 
the  first  act  "  Cupid  cometh  out  of  the 
heavens  in  a  cradle  of  flowers,  drawing  forth 
upon  the  stage,  in  a  blue  twist  of  silk,  from 
his  left  hand,  Yain  Hope,  Brittle  Joy ;  and 
with  a  carnation  twist  of  silk  from  his  right 
hand.  Fair  Resemblance,  Late  Repentance." 
We  have  their  choruses  at  the  conclusion  of 
other  acts ;  and,  previous  to  the  fourth  act, 
not  only  "Megssra  riseth  out  of  hell,  with 
the  other  furies,"  but  she  subsequently  mixes 
in  the  main  action,  and  throws  her  snake 
upon  Tancred.  Whatever  period  therefore 
we  may  assign  to  *  Locrine,*  varying  between 
the  date  of  *  Tancred  and  Gismunda'  and  its 
original  publication  in  1594,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  had  not 
power  enough  to  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  the  early  stage.  He  had  not  that 
confidence  in  the  force  of  natural  action  and 
just  characterization  which  would  allow  a 
drama  to  be  wholly  dramatic  He  wanted 
that  high  gift  of  imagination  which  conceives 
and  produces  these  qualities  of  a  drama; 
and  he  therefore  dealt  as  with  an  unimagi- 
native audience.  The  same  want  of  the 
dramatic  power  renders  his  play  a  succession 
of  harangues,  in  which  the  last  thing  thought 
of  is  the  appropriateness  of  language  to  situa- 
tion. The  first  English  dramatists,  and 
those  who  worked  upon  their  model,  appear 
to  have  gone  upon  the  principle  that  they 
produced  the  most  perfect  work  of  art  when 
they  took  their  art  entirely  out  of  the  pro- 
vince of  nature.  The  highest  art  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Nature  in  her  very  highest  forms ; 
something  which  is  above  common  reality, 
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but  at  the  same  time  real.  The  lowest  axt 
embodies  a  principle  opposite  to  nature ; 
something  purely  conventional,  and  conse- 
quently always  uninteresting,  often  grotesque 
and  ridiculous.  '  Locrine'  funushes  abundant 
examples  of  the  characteristics  of  a  school  of 
art  which  may  be  considered  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  school  of  Shakspere. 

We  hopelessly  look  for  any  dose  parallel 
of  the  fiistian  of  '  Locrine*  in  the  accredited 
works  of  Greene,  or  Marlowe,  or  Kyd,  who 
redeemed  their  pedantry  and  their  extraya- 
gance  by  occasional  grandeur  and  sweetness. 
The  dialogue  from  first  to  last  is  inflated 
beyond  all  comparison  with  any  contempo- 
rary performance  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Most  readers  are  familiar  with  a 
gentleman  who,  when  he  is  entreated  to 
go  down,  says,  "  to  Pluto's  damned  lake,  to 
the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tor- 
tures vile  also."  The  valiant  Pistol  had,  no 
doubt,  diligently  studied  '  Locrine  f  but  he 
was  a  funt  copyist  of  such  sublime  as  the 
following ; — 

"  You  ugly  spirits  that  in  Cocyias  mourn, 
And  gnash  your  teeth  with  dolorous  laments'; 
You  fearful  dogs  that  in  black  Lethe  howl, 
And  scare  the  ghosts  with  your  wide-open 

throats; 
Yon  ugly  ghosts,  that  flying  from  these  dogs 
Do  plunge  yourselves  in  Puiyflegethon ; 
Come  all  of  you,  and  with  your  shrieking  notes 
Accompany  the  Britons'  conquering  host 
Come,  fierce  Erinnys,  horrible  with  snakes; 
Come,  ugly  furies,  aimed  with  your  whips; 
You  threefold  judges  of  black  Tartarus, 
And  all  the  anny  of  your  hellish  fiends. 
With  new-found  tonnentsrack  proud  Locrine's 
bones!" 

The  speech  of  Sabren,  before  she  '^  com- 
mended her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood,*' 
with  other  scattered  passages  here  and  there, 
aflTord  evidence  that,  if  the  author  possessed 
little  or  nothing  of  what  may  be  properly 
called  dramatic  power,  he  might,  could  he 
have  shaken  off  the  false  learning  and  ex- 
travagance of  his  school,  have  produced 
something  which  with  proper  culture  might 
have  ripened  into  poetry : 

"  You  mountain  nymphs  which  in  these  deserts 
reign, 


I  Cease  off  your  hasty  chase  of  savage  beasts ! 
Prepare  to  see  a  heart  oppressed  with  care; 
Address  your  ears  to  hear  a  mournful  style ! 
No  human  strength,  no  work  can  work  my 

weal. 
Care  in  my  heart  so  tyrant-like  doth  deal. 
Yon  Diyades  and  lightfoot  Satyri, 
You  gracious  fiuries,  which  at  even-tide 
Your  closets  leave,  with  heavenly  beauty  stor'd. 
And  on  your  shouldeis  spread  your  golden 

locks; 
You  savage  bears,  in  caves  and  darkened  dens, 
Come  wail  with  me  the  martial  Locrine's 

death ; 
Come  mourn  with  me  for  beauteous  Estrild's 

death! 
Ah !  loving  parents,  little  do  you  know 
What  sorrow  Sabren  suffers  for  your  thrall." 

According   to   Tieck,   *  Locrine '   is   the 
earliest  of  Shakspere's  dramas.    He  has  a 
theory  that  it  has  altogether  a  political 
tendency :   *'  It   seems    to   have   reference 
to  the  times  when  England  was  suffering 
through  the  parties  formed  in  favour  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  to   have  been  written 
before  her  execution,  while  attacks  were 
feared  at  home,  and  invasions  from  abroad." 
It  was  corrected  by  the  author,  and  printed, 
he  further   says,   in   1595,   when   another 
Spanish  invasion  was  feared.     We  confess 
ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  recogniBe  in 
'  Locrine '    the  mode  in  which  ShakBpere 
usually  awakens  the  love  of  country.    The 
management  in  this  particular  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  '  King  John  '  and 
'  Henry  V.'    *  Locrine '  is  one  of  the  works 
which  Tieck  has  translated,  and  his  trans- 
lation is  no  doubt  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  lus  opinions ;  yet  he  says,  frankly  enough, 
'^  It  bears  the  marks  of  a  young  poet  un- 
acquainted with  the  stage,  who  endeavours 
to  sustain  himself  constantly  in  a  posture 
of  elevation,  who  purposely   neglects  the 
necessary  rising  and  sinking  of  tone  and 
effect,  and  who,  with  wonderful  energy,  en- 
deavours from  beginning  to  end  to  make  his 
personages  speak  in  the  same  highly-wrought 
and  poetical  language,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  shakes  out  all  lus  school-learning 
on  every  possible  occasion."    To  reduce  this 
very  just  account  of  the  play  to  elementary 
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criticism,  Tieek  saya,  fixst,  thai  the  action 
of  the  play  is  not  conducted  upon  drama- 
tic princifdes ;  second,  that  the  bngoage  is 
not  Taried  with  the  character  and  situation ; 
third,  that  the  poetry  is  essentially  conven- 
tional, being  the  reflection  of  the  author's 
school-learning.  It  must  be  evident  to  all 
our  readers  that  these  characteristics  are  the 
very  reverse  of  Shakspere.  Schlegel  says  of 
'  Locrine/  "  The  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  piece  are  not  altogether  unambiguous ; 
the  grounds  for  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  entitled  to  attention.  However,  this 
question  is  immediately  connected  with  that 
respecting  *  Titus  Andronicus,'  and  must  be 
at  the  same  time  resolved  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative.^'  We  dissent  entirely  from  this 
opinion.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  differences 
are  as  strikingly  max ked  between  *  Locrine ' 
and  '  Titus  Andronicus '  as  between  ^  Titus 
Andronicus*  and  'Othello.*  Those  produc- 
tions were  separated  by  at  least  twenty  years. 
The  youth  might  have  produced  Aaron ;  the 
perfect  master  of  his  art,  lago.  There  is  the 
broad  mark  of  originality  in  the  characteri- 
zation and  language  of  '  Titus  Andronicus.^ 
The  terrible  passions  which  are  there  de- 
veloped by  the  action  find  their  vent  in  the 
appropriate  language  of  passion,  the  bold 
and  sometimes  rude  outpourings  of  nature. 
The  characters  of  '  Locrine  *  are  moved  to 


passion,  but  first  and  Uei  they  speak  out 
of  books.  In  Shakspere^  high  poetry  is  the 
most  natural  language  of  passion.  It  be- 
longs to  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the 
character  is  placed ;  it  harmonifies  with  the 
excited  state  of  the  reader  or  of  tiie  audience. 
But  the  whole  imagery  of  '  Locrine '  is  my- 
thological. In  a  speech  of  twenty  lines 
we  have  Bhadamanthus,  Hercules,  Eurydice, 
£rebus,  Pluto,  Mors,  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Ti- 
thonus,  Minos,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Tisiphone. 
The  mythological  pedantry  is  earned  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  piay,  though  unquestion- 
ably written  in  sober  sadness,  is  a  perfect 
travesty  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  early 
dramatists.  Conventional  as  Greene  and 
Marlowe  are  in  their  imagery,  a  single  act 
of  'Locrine'  contains  more  of  this  tinsel 
than  all  their  plays  put  together,  prone 
as  they  are  to  this  species  of  decoration. 
In  the  author  of  'Locrine'  it  becomes  so 
entirely  ridiculous,  that  this  quality  alone 
would  decide  us  to  say  that  Marlowe  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  Greene  either. 
It  belongs,  if  not  to  a  period  scarcely  re- 
moved from  the  rude  art  of  the  early  stages, 
at  least  to  a  period  when  the  principles  of 
real  dramatic  poetry  had  not  been  generally 
received.  It  is  essentially  of  the  first  tran- 
sition state,  in  point  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  DRAMATISTS  OF  SHAKSPERE'S  FIRST  PERIOD. 


The  royal  patent  of  1574  authorized  in  the 
exercise  of  their  art  and  faculty  ''James 
Burbadge,  John  Perkyn,  John  Tianham,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  Robert  Wilson,'*  who  are 
described  as  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Although  on  the  early  stage  the 
diaracters  were  frequentiy  doubled,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  these  five  pearsons  were 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  form  a  company 
of  comedians.  They  had,  no  doubt,  subordi- 
nate actors  in  their  pay ;   they  being  the 


proprietors  or  shaxeholders  in  the  general 
adventure.  Of  these  ttre  original  patentees, 
four  remained  as  the  "  sharers  in  the  Black* 
friars  Playhouse"  in  1589,  the  name  only  of 
John  Perkyn  being  absent  from  the  sub- 
scribers to  a  certificate  to  the  Privy  Council, 
that  the  company  acting  at  the  Bla^Man 
"have  never  given  cause  of  displeasure  in 
that  they  have  brought  into  their  plays  mat- 
ters of  state  and  religion."  This  certificate 
— ^which  bears  the  date  of  Kovember,  1589 — 
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exhibits  to  us  the  list  of  the  professioiial 
compuiions  of  Shakspere  in  sn  eariy  stage 
of  his  career,  though  certainly  not  in  the 
Teiy  eariiest.  The  certificate  represents  the 
persons  subeeribing  it  as  ^her  Majesty's 
poor  players/*  and  aets  forth  that  they  are 
**  ail  of  them  sharers  in  the  BlackMars  Play- 
house." Their  names  are  presented  in  the 
ibUowing  order : — 

1.  James  Burbadge. 

%  Richard  Burbadge. 

3.  John  T^wehaim. 

4.  Thomas  Qreene. 

5.  Robert  WiisoiL 

6.  J<^  Taylc^. 

7.  Anth.  Wadeson. 

8.  Thomas  Pope. 

9.  Qeorge  Peele. 

10.  Augustine  Philli]^. 

11.  Nicholas  Towley. 

12.  William  Shakespeaare. 

13.  William  Kempe. 

14.  William  Johnson. 

15.  Baptiste  Goodale. 

16.  Robert  Armyn. 

In  the  *  Account  of  GnoaaB  Pbsub  and  his 
Writings,'  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dyce's  raluable 
edition  of  his  works  (1829),  the  editor  says, 
"  I  think  it  very  probable  that  Peek  occa- 
sionally tried  his  histrionic  talents,  particu- 
larly at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
^t  that  he  was  oyer  engaged  as  a  regular 
actor  I  altogether  disbelieye."  But  the  pub- 
lication, in  1635,  by  Mr.  Collier,  of  the  above 
certificate  of  the  good  conduct  in  1569  of 
the  Blackfinars  company,  which  hediscoyered 
amongst  the  Btidgewater  Papers,  would  ap- 
pear to  determine  the  question  contraiy  to 
the  belief  of  Mr.  Dyce.  Mr.  OoUier,  in  the 
tract  in  which  he  first  published  this  im- 
portant document*,  says,  with  reference  to 
the  enumeration  of  Peele  in  the  certificate, 
*^  George  Peele  was  unquestionably  Uie  dra- 
matic poet,  who,  I  conjectured  some  years 
ago,  was  upon  the  stage  early  in  life."  The 
name  of  (George  Peele  stands  ninth  on  this 
list ;  that  of  William  Shakespeare  the  twelfth. 
The  name  of  William  Kempe  immediately 
follows  that  of  Siakspere.  Kempe  must 
haye  become  of  importance  to  the  company 

*  *  New  Faeti  Kfardlng  the  Life  of  Shakeipeare.' 


at  least  a  year  before  the  date  of  this  certi- 
ficate ;  for  he  was  the  successor  of  Tarleton 
in  the  most  attractiye  line  of  dbaracters,  and 
Tarleton  died  in  156a  We  hold  that  Shak- 
spere  had  won  his  position  in  this  company 
at  the  age  of  twenty-^ye  by  his  success  as  a 
dramatic  writer;  and  we  consider  that  in 
the  same  manner  George  Peele  had  preceded 
him,  and  had  acquired  rank  and  property 
amongst  the  shareholders,  chiefly  by  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  dramatic  poet. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  upon  the 
early  stage,  the  occupations  of  actor  and 
''maker  of  plays"  for  the  most  part  went  to- 
gether. The  dialogue  was  less  regarded 
than  the  action.  A  plot  was  hastily  got  up, 
with  rude  shows  and  startling  incidents. 
The  diaracters  were  little  discriminated ; 
one  actor  took  the  tyrant  line,  and  another 
the  loyer;  and  ready  words  were  at  hand 
for  the  one  to  rant  with  and  the  other  to 
whine.  The  actors  were  not  yery  solicitous 
about  the  words,  and  often  discharged  their 
mimic  passions  in  extemporaneous  eloquence. 
In  a  few  years  the  necessity  of  pleasing  more 
refined  audiences  changed  the  economy  of 
the  stage.  Men  of  high  talent  sought  the 
theatre  as  a  ready  mode  of  maintenance  by 
their  writings  ;  but  their  connexion  with  the 
stage  would  naturally  begin  in  acting  rather 
than  In  auth<»8hip.  The  managers,  them- 
selyes  actors,  would  think,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  that  an  actor  would  be  the  best 
judge  of  dramatic  effect ;  and  a  Master  of 
Arts,  unless  he  were  thoroughly  conyersant 
with  the  business  of  the  stage,  might  better 
cany  his  taifeta  phrases  to  the  publishers  of 
sonnets.  The  rewards  of  authorship  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  were  in  those  days 
small  indeed ;  and  paltry  as  was  the  drama- 
tist's fee,  the  players  were  far  better  pay- 
masters than  the  stationers.  To  become  a 
sharer  in  a  theatrical  speculation  offered  a 
reasonable  chance  of  competence,  if  not  of 
wealth.  If  a  sharer  existed  who  was  ^^  ex- 
cellent" enough  in  ''the  quality"  he  pro- 
fessed to  fill  the  stage  creditably,  and  added 
to  that  quality  "  a  facetiotts  grace  in  writ- 
ing," theie  is  no  doubt  that  with  "  upright^ 
ness  of  dealing"  he  would,  in  such  a  com- 
pany as  that  of  the  Blackfriars,  advance 
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rapidly  to  distinction,  and  have  the  counte- 
nance and  friendship  of  ^^  divers  of  worship." 
Such  was  the  character  given  to  Shakspere 
himself  in  1592.  One  of  the  early  puritani- 
cal attacks  upon  the  stage  has  this  coarse 
invective  against  players :  "  Are  they  not 
notoriously  known  to  be  those  men  in  their 
life  abroad,  as  they  are  on  the  stage,  roysters, 
brawlers,  ill-dealers,  boasters,  lovers,  loiterers, 
ruffians  1  So  that  they  are  always  exercised 
in  playing  their  parts  and  practising  wicked- 
ness ;  making  that  an  art,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  the  better  gesture  it  in  their 
parts  r*  By  the  side  of  this  silly  abuse  may 
be  placed  the  modest  answer  of  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  the  most  prolific  of  writers,  himself  an 
actor  :  *^  I  also  could  wish  that  such  as  are 
condemned  for  their  licentiousness  might  by 
a  general  consent  be  quite  excluded  our 
society ;  for,  as  we  arc  men  that  stand  in  the 
broad  eye  of  the  world,  so  should  our  man- 
ners, gestures,  and  behaviours,  savour  of  such 
government  and  modesty,  to  deserve  the 
good  thoughts  and  reports  of  all  men,  and  to 
abide  the  sharpest  censure  even  of  those  that 
are  the  greatest  opposites  to  the  quality. 
Many  amongst  us  I  know  to  be  of  substance, 
of  government,  of  sober  lives,  and  temperate 
carriages,  housekeepers,  and  contributory  to 
all  duties  enjoined  them,  equally  with  them 
that  are  ranked  with  the  most  bountiful ; 
and  if,  amongst  so  many  of  sort,  there  be 
any  few  degenerate  from  the  rest  in  that 
good  demeanour  which  is  both  requisite  and 
expected  from  their  hands,  let  me  entreat 
you  not  to  censure  hardly  of  all  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  some,  but  rather  to  excuse  us,  as 
Ovid  doth  the  generality  of  women : — 

'  Parcite  paucarom  difiimdere  crimen  in  omnes; 
Spectetur  mentis  quaeque  puella  suIb.'"* 

Those  of  Peelers  dramatic  works  which  have 
come  down  to  us  afford  evidence  that  he  pos- 
sessed great  flexibility  and  rhetorical  power, 
without  much  invention,  with  very  little  dis- 
crimination of  character,  and  with  that  ten- 
dency to  extravagance  in  the  management 
of  his  incidents  which  exhibits  small  ac- 
quaintance with  the  higher  principles  of  the 
dramatic  art  He  no  doubt  became  a  writer 
for  the  stage  earlier  than  Shakspere.    He 

*  *  Apology  for  Acton.' 


brought  to  the  task  a  higher  poetical  feeling, 
and  more  scholarship,  than  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  in  the  rude  dialogue  which 
varied  the  primitive  melodramatic  exhibi- 
tions, which  afforded  a  rare  delight  to  au- 
diences with  whom  the  novel  excitement  of 
the  entertainment  compensated  for  many  of 
its  grossnesses  and  deficiencies.  Thomas 
Nash,  in  his  address  '  To  the  Gentlemen  Stu- 
dents of  both  Universities,*  prefixed  to 
Greene's  'Menaphon,*  mentions  Peele  amongst 
the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  day,  ''as 
the  chief  supporter  of  pleasance  now  living, 
the  Atlas  of  poetry,  and  prirmts  verborum 
artifex;  whose  first  increase,  the  'Arraign- 
ment of  Paris,*  might  plead  to  your  opinions 
his  pregnant  dexterity  of  wit,  and  manifold 
variety  of  invention,  wherein  (m^  judUe)  he 
goeth  a  step  beyond  all  that  write."  '  The 
Arraignment  of  Paris,'  which  Nash  describes 
as  Peele's  first  increase,  or  first  production, 
was  performed  before  the  Queen  in  1584,  by 
the  children  of  her  chapel.  It  is  called  in 
the  title-page  "a  pastoral.*'  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  favour  with  which  this 
mythological  story  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris 
was  received  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
might  in  some  degree  have  given  Peele  his 
rank  in  the  company  of  the  Queen's  players, 
who  appear  to  have  had  some  joint  interest 
with  the  children  of  the  chapel.  The  pas- 
toral possesses  little  of  the  dramatic  spirit ; 
but  we  occasionally  meet  with  passages  of 
great  descriptive  elegance,  rich  in  fancy, 
though  somewhat  overlaboured.  The  god- 
desses, however,  talk  with  great  freedom,  we 
might  say  with  a  slight  touch  of  mortal  vul- 
garity. This  would  scarcely  displease  the 
courtly  throng;  but  the  approbation  would 
be  overpowering  at  the  close,  when  Diana 
bestows  the  golden  ball,  and  Venus,  Pallafl^ 
and  Juno  cheerfully  resign  their  pretensions 
in  favour  of  the  superior  beauty,  wisdom, 
and  princely  state,  of  the  great  Eliza.  Such 
scenes  were  probably  not  for  the  multitude 
who  thronged  to  the  Blackfriars.  Peele  was 
the  poet  of  the  City  as  well  as  of  the  Court. 
He  produced  a  Lord  Mayor's  Pageant  in 
1585,  when  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie  was  chief  ma- 
gistrate, in  which  London,  Magnanimity, 
Loyalty,  the  Country,  the  Thames,  the  Sol- 
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dier,  the  Sailor,  Science,  and  a  quaternion  of 
nymphs,  gratulate  the  City  in  melodious 
Terse.  Another  of  his  pageants  before  "  Mr. 
William  Web,  Lord  M&yor,"'  in  1591,  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  ready  with  his 
verses  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  resigned  the 
office  of  Queen's  Champion  in  1590 ;  and  upon 
the  occasion  also  of  an  Installation  at  Windsor 
in  1593.  When  Elizabeth  yisited  Theobalds 
in  1591,  Peele  produced  the  speeches  with 
which  the  Queen  was  receiyed,  in  the  absence 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  by  members  of  his  house- 
hold, in  the  characters  of  a  hermit,  a  gar- 
dener, and  a  mole-catcher.  In  all  these 
productions  we  find  the  &cility  which  dis- 
tinguished his  dramatic  writings,  but  nothing 
of  that  real  power  which  was  to  breathe  a  new 
life  into  the  entertainments  for  the  people. 
The  early  play  of  'Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir 
Clamydes'  is  considered  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  be 
the  production  of  Peele.  It  is  a  most  tedious 
drama^  in  the  old  twelve-syllable  rhyming 
verse,  in  which  the  principle  of  alliteration  is 
carried  into  the  most  ludicrous  absurdity, 
and  the  pathos  is  scarcely  more  moving  than 
the  woes  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby  in  A  'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.'  One  example  of  a 
lady  in  distress  may  suffice : — 

"  The  sword  of  this  my  loving  knight,  behold,  I 

here  do  take, 
Of  this  my  woeful  corpse,  alas,  a  final  end  to 

make  ! 
Yet,  ere  I  strike  that  deadly  stroke  that  shall 

my  life  deprave, 
Te,  Muses,  aid  me  to  the  gods  for  mercy  first 

to  crave !" 

In  a  few  years,  perhaps  by  the  aid  of  better 
examples,  Peele  worked  himself  out  of  many 
of  the  absurdities  of  the  early  stage ;  but  he 
had  not  strength  wholly  to  cast  them  off. 
We  'shall  notice  his  historical  play  of  '  Ed- 
ward L*  in  the  examination  of  the  theory 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  three  Parts  of 
Henry  VI.  in  their  original  state;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  here  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  the  question  of  his  dramatic 
ability.  It  is  pretty  manifest  that  a  new 
race  of  writers,  with  Shakspere  at  their  head, 
was  rising  up  to  push  Peele  from  the  posi- 
tion which  he  held  in  the  Blackfriars  com- 


pany in  1589.  He  is  one  of  the  three  to 
whom  Robert  Greene  in  1592  addressed  his 
dying  warning.  Peele  was,  according  to  the 
repentant  profligate,  driven,  like  himself,  to 
extreme  shifts.  He  was  in  danger,  like 
Greene,  of  being  forsaken  by  the  puppets 
^  that  speak  from  our  mouths."  The  reason 
that  the  players  are  not  to  be  trusted  is 
because  their  place  is  supplied  by  another : 
'^  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  upstart 
crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that,  with 
his  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide, 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a 
blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and,  being  an 
absolute  Johannes  factotum,  is  in  his  own 
conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country." 

RoBEBT  Gbeeke  has  been  described  by  his 
friend  Henry  Ohettle  as  a  "  man  of  indifferent 
years,  of  face  amiable,  of  body  well-propor- 
tioned, his  attire  after  the  habit  of  a  scholar- 
like gentleman,  only  his  hair  somewhat  long." 
Greene  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
at  Cambridge  in  1578,  and  his  Master's  degree 
in  1583.  The  *' somewhat  long  hair"  is 
scarcely  incompatible  with  the  ^'  attire  after 
the  habit  of  a  scholar."  Chettle's  description 
of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  man  would 
scarcely  lead  us  to  imagine,  what  he  has 
himself  told  us,  that  ^'his  company  were 
lightly  the  lewdest  persons  in  the  land."  In 
one  of  his  posthumous  tracts,  ^  The  Repent- 
ance of  Robert  Greene,'  which  Mr.  Dyce,  the 
editor  of  his  works,  holds  to  be  genuine,  he 
says,  "I  left  the  University  and  away  to 
London,  where  (after  I  had  continued  some 
short  time,  and  driven  myself  out  of  credit 
with  sundry  of  my  friends)  I  became  on 
author  of  plays,  and  a  penner  of  love  pam- 
phlets, so  that  I  soon  grew  famous  in  that 
quality^  that  who  for  that  trade  grown  so 
ordinary  about  London  as  Robin  Greene? 
Young  yet  in  years,  though  old  in  wicked- 
ness, I  began  to  resolve  that  there  was  no- 
thing bad  that  was  profitable :  whereupon  I 
grew  so  rooted  in  all  mischief,  that  I  had  as 
great  a  delight  in  wickedness  as  sundry  hath 
in  godliness ;  and  as  much  felicity  I  took  in 
villainy  as  others  had  in  honesty."  The 
whole  story  of  Greene's  life  renders  it  too 
probable  that  Gabriel  Harvey's  spiteful  cari- 
cature of  him  had  much  of  that  real  re- 
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semblance  which  renders  a  caricature  most 
effective:  ''I  was  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  man,  and  nevor  once  saluted  him 
by  name:  but  who  in  London  hath  not  heard 
of  his  dissolute  and  licentious  living;  his 
fond  disguising  of  a  Master  of  Art  with 
ruffianly  hair,  unseemly  apparel,  and  more 
unseemly  company;  his  yainglorious  and 
Thrasonical  braving;  his  fripperly  extem- 
porizing and  Tarletonizing ;  his  apiah  coun- 
terfeiting of  every  ridiculous  and  absurd  toy ; 
his  fine  coeening  of  jugglers,  and  finer  jug- 
gling with  cozeners ;  his  villainous  cogging 
and  foisting;  his  monstrous  swearing  and 
horrible  forswearing ;  his  imfAOUs  profaning 
of  sacred  texts;  his  other  scandalous  and 
blasphemous  raving;  his  riotous  and  out- 
rageous surfeiting ;  his  continual  shifting  of 
lodgings ;  his  plausible  mustering  and  ban- 
queting of  roysteriy  acquaintance  at  his  first 
coming;  his  beggarly  departing  in  eveiy 
hostess's  debt ;  his  infamous  resortii^  to  the 
Bankside,  Shocreditch^  Southwark,  and  other 
filthy  haunts ;  his  obscure  lurking  in  basest 
comers ;  his  pawning  of  his  sword,  cloak,  and 
what  not,  when  money  came  short ;  his  iat- 
pudent  pami^leting,  fantastical  interluding, 
and  desperate  libelling,  when  oth^  cozModng 
shifts  failed )"«  This  is  the  bitterness  of 
revenge,  not  softened  even  by  the  penalty 
which  the  wretched  man  had  paid  for  his 
offence^  dying  prematurely  in  misery  and 
solitariness,  and  writing  from  his  lodging  at 
a  poor  shoemaker's  these  last  touching  lines 
to  the  wife  whom  he  had  abandoned :  "  Doll, 
I  charge  thee  by  the  love  of  our  youth,  and 
by  my  soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man 
paid :  for  if  he  and  his  wife  had  not  succoured 
me,  I  had  died  in  the  streets."  As  a  writer 
he  was  one  amongst  the  most  popular  of  his 
day.  His  little  romances  of  some  fifty  pages 
each  were  the  delight  of  readers  for  amuse- 
ment, for  half  a  century.  They  were  the 
companions  of  the  courtly  and  the  humble, 
—eagerly  perused  by  the  scholar  of  the  Fni- 
veraity  and  the  apfwentice  of  the  C^ty.  They 
readied  the  extreme  range  of  p<^ularity. 
In  Anthony  Wood^s  time  they  were  "  mostly 
sold  on  ballad-monger's  stalls ;"  and  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  describes  his  Cham] 

*  '  Four  Lettcn,  &c,  UBi.' 


as  reading  '^  Greene's  works  over  and  over." 
Sqom  of  these  tales  are  full  of  genius,  ill- 
regulated  no  doubt,  but  so  pregnant  with  in- 
vention, that  Shakspere  in  the  height  of  his 
&me  did  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  the 
stories  of  his  early  contemporary.  The  dra- 
matic works  of  Greene  were  probably  much 
more  numerous  than  the  few  whidi  have 
come  down  to  us ;  and  the  personal  character 
of  the  man  is  not  unaptly  represented  in 
these  ]t>rodiictions.  They  exhibit  great  pomp 
and  force  of  language ;  passages  which  de- 
generate into  pure  bombast  firom  their  am- 
bitious attempts  to  display  the  power  of 
words;  slight  discrimination  of  character; 
incoherence  of  incident;  and  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  that  judgment  which  results  in  har- 
mony and  proportion.  His  extravagant 
pomp  of  language  was  the  characteristic 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  early  stage  except 
Shakspere;  and  equally  so  were  those  at- 
tempts to  be  humorous  which  sank  into  the 
lowest  buffoonery.  In  the  lyrical  pieces 
which  are  scattercd  up  and  down  Greene's 
novels,  there  is  occasionally  a  quiet  beauty 
which  exhibits  the  real  depths  of  the  man's 
genius.  Amidst  all  his  imperfections  of  cha- 
racter, that  genius  is  fully  acknowledged  by 
the  best  of  his  contemporaries. 

Thoxas  Lodob  was  Greene's  senior  in  age, 
and  greatly  his  superior  in  conduct.  He 
had  been  a  graduate  of  Oxford ;  next  a 
player,  'though  probably  for  a  short  time  ; 
was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and,  finally, 
a  successful  physician  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Lodge  is  held  to  be  identical  with  Lodge 
the  poet.  He  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy, 
'The  Wounds  of  Civil  War :  lively  set  forth 
in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Marinis  and  Sylla.' 
He  had  become  a  writer  for  the  stage  before 
the  real  power  of  dramatic  blank  verse  had 
been  adequatdiy  conceived.  His  lines  pos- 
sess not  the  slightest  approach  to  flexibility; 
they  invariably  consist  of  ten  ayllahles,  with 
a  pause  at  the  end  of  eveiy  line— ''each  alley 
like  its  Iwother ;"  the  occasional  use  of  the 
triplet  is  the  only  wrifity.  Lodge's  tragedy 
has  the  appearance  of  a  most  oorrect  and  hir 
boured  perfonnanee ;  and  the  result  is  that 
of  insufferable  tediougness.  In  coajuactum 
with  Greene  he  wrote  *  A  Looking  Glass  for 
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Londooy'  one  of  the  iDOrt  extnMxrdinsry  pio- 
ducuons  of  tlukft  period  of  ihe  stage,  the  ehai- 
lacter  of  which  is  eTidently  derived  not  from 
any  desire  of  the  writers  to  accomiaodate 
themselyes  to  the  taste  of  an  unrefined' au- 
dience, but  from  an  utter  deficiency  of  that 
common  sense  whieh  ooold  alone  xeoommend 
their  learning  and  their  satiie  to  the  poipular 
apprehension.    For  pedantry  and  absurdity 
<Glie  Looking  (Mass  for  London'  is  unsur- 
passed.    Lodge,  as  well  as  Greene,  was  a 
writer  of  little  romances ;  and  here  he  does 
not  disdain  the  powers  of  nature  and  simpli- 
city.  The  early  writers  for  the  stage,  indeed, 
seem  one  and  all  to  have  considered  that 
the  language  of  the  drama  was  conyentional; 
that  the  expressions  of  real  passion  ought 
never  there  to  find  a  place ;  that  grief  should 
discharge  itself  in  long  soliloquies,  and  anger 
explode  in  oraiions  set  forth  upon  the  most 
approved  forms  of  logic  and  rhetoric.    There 
is  some  of  this  certainly  in  the  prose  ro- 
mances of  Greene  and  Lodge.    Lovers  make 
very  long  protestations,  which  are  &r  more 
calculated  to  display  their  learning  than 
their  affection.    This  is  the  sin  of  most  pas- 
torals.   But  nature  sometimes  prevails,  and 
we  meet  with  a  touching  simplicity,  which 
is  the  best  evidence  of  real  power.    Lodge, 
as  wen  as  Greene,  gave  a  fable  to  Shak- 
spere. 

Another  of  the  chosen  companions  of 
Robert  Greene  was  Thomas  Nash,  who  in  his 
^beardless  years"  had  thrown  himself  upon 
the  town,  having  forfeited  the  honours  which 
his  talents  would  have  commanded  in  the 
due  course  of  his  University  studies.  In  an 
age  before  that  of  newspapers  and  reviews, 
this  young  man  was  a  pamphleteering  critic; 
and  very  sharp,  and  to  a  great  extent  very 
just,  is  his  criticism.  The  drama,  even  at 
this  early  period,  is  the  bow  of  Apollo  for 
all  ambitious  pools.  It  is  Nash  who,  in  the 
days  of  Locrine,  and  Tamburlaine,  and  per- 
haps Andronicus,  is  the  first  to  laugh  at 
^^iite  servile  imitation  of  vainglorious  tra- 
gedians, who  contend  not  so  seriously  to  ex- 
cel in  action,  as  to  embowel  the  douds  in  a 
speech  of  comparison ;  thinking  themselves 
more  than  initiated  in  poets'  immortality  if 
they  but  once  get  Boreas  by  the  heard,  and 


the  heavenly  Boil  by  the  dewlap^"*    It  is 
he  who  despises  the  ^idiot  art-masten  that 
intrude  thcmselTes  to  our  ears  as  the  alchy- 
mists  of  eloquence,  who,  mounted  on  the 
stage  of  arrogance,  think  to  outbrave  better 
pens  with  the  swelling  bombast  of  bragging 
blank  verse.''t    In  a  year  or  two  Nash  was 
the  foremost  of  controversialists.    There  are 
few  things  in  our  language  written  in  a 
bitterer  spirit  than  his  pamphlets  in  the 
"  Marprelate  "  controversy,  and  his  letters  to 
Gabrid  Harvey.    Greoie,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
upon  his  deathbed  warned  Nash  of  the  dan- 
ger of  his  course:   ^With  thee  [Mariowe] 
I  join  young  Juvenal,  that  biting  satirist, 
that  lastly  with  me  together  writ  a  comedy. 
Sweet  boy,  might  I  advise  thee,  be  advised, 
and  get  not  many  enemies  by  bitter  words : 
inveigh  against  vain  men,  for  thou  canst  do 
it,  no  man  better,  no  man  so  well :  thou  hast 
a  liberty  to  reprove  all,  and  name  none :  for 
(Mie  being  spoken  toy  all  are  offended ;  none 
being  blamed,  no  man  is  injured.   Step  shal- 
low water  still  running,  it  will  rage ;  tread 
on  a  worm,  and  it  will  turn :  then  blame  not 
scholars  who  are  vexed  with  sharp  and  bitter 
lines,  if  they  reprove  thy  too  much  liberty  of 
reproof*'    It  is  usual  to  state  that  Thomas 
Lodge  is  the  person  thus  addressed.     So 
say  Malone  and  Mr.  Dyce.    The  expression, 
"that  lastly  with  me  together  writ  a  comedy," 
is  supposed  to  point  to  the  union  of  Greene 
and  Lodge  in  the  composition  of  '  The  Look- 
ing-Glass  for  London.'   But  it  is  much  easier 
to  believe  that  Greene  and  Nash  wrote  a 
comedy  which  is  unknown  to  us,  than  that 
Greene  should  address  Lodge,  some  years  his 
elder,  as  "  young  Juvenal,"  and  "  sweet  boy." 
Neither  have  we  any  evidence  that  Lodge 
was  a  "biting  satirist,"  and  used  ^bitter 
words"  and  personalities  never  to  be  for- 
given. We  hold  that  the  warning  was  meant 
for  Nash.    It  was  given  in  vain ;  for  he  spent 
his  high  talents  in  calling  others  rogue  and 
fool,  and  having  the  words  returned  upon  him 
with  interest ;  bespattering,  and  bespattered. 
That  impatient  spirit,  with  the  flashing  eye 
and  the  loflybrow,is  Christopher  Marlowe. 
It  is  he  who  addressed  his  first  audience  in 

*  EpiBtle  prefixed  to  Cheese's  *  Meimphoa.* 
f  Ibid. 
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words  which  told  them  that  one  of  high  pre- 
tensions was  come  to  rescue  the  stage  from 
the  dominion  of  feebleness  and  buffoonery : — 

"  From  jiggling  veins  of  rhyming  mother  wits, 
As  such  conceits  as  clownsge  keeps  in  pay. 
We  '11  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war. 
Where  you  shall  hear  the  Scythian  Tambur- 

laine, 
Threat'ning  the  world  with  high  astounding 

terms."* 

His  daring  was  successful.  It  is  he  who  is 
accounted  the  '^fiimousgracerof  tragedians."t 
It  is  he  who  has  '^  gorgeously  invested  with 
rare  ornaments  and  splendid  habiliments  the 
English  tongue."  X  It  is  he  who,  after  his 
tragical  end,  was  held 

"  Fit  to  write  passions  for  the  souls  below."  § 

It  is  he] of  the  ^mighty  line."||  The  name 
of  Tamburlaine  was  applied  to  Marlowe  him- 
self by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  he  might  be  such  a  man  as 
he  has  delighted  to  describe  in  his  Scythian 
Shepherd : — 

"  Of  stature  tall,  and  stndghtly  fashioned. 
Like  his  desire  lift  upward  and  divine ; 
So  laige  of  limbs,  his  joints  so  strongly  knit. 
Such  breadth  of  shoulders  as  might  mainly 

bear 
Old  Atlas'  burthen. 
Pale  of  complexion,  wrought  in  him  with 

passion, 
Thirsting  with  sovereignty  and  love  of  arms. 
His  lofty  brows  in  folds  do  figure  death. 
And  in  their  smoothness  amity  and  life ; 
About  them  hangs  a  knot  of  amber  hair. 
Wrapped  in  curls,  as  fierce  Achilles'  was, 
On  which  the  breath  of  heaven  delights  to 

play. 
Making  it  dance  with  wanton  miyesty. 
His  arms  and  fingers,  long  and  snowy-white, 
Betokening  valour  and  excess  of  strength."  ^ 

The  essential  character  of  his  mind  was  that 
of  a  lofty  extravagance,  shaping  itself  into 
words  that  may  be  likened  to  the  trumpet 
in  music,  and  the  scarlet  in  painting — ^per- 


*  Prologue  to  *  Tamburlaine  th«  Great.'       f  Greene. 
^  Merek  |  Peelc.  |  Jonion. 

If  '  Tamburlaine/  Part  I.,  Act  ir. 


petual  trumpet,  perpetual  scarlet.  One  of 
the  courtiers  of  Tamburlaine  says, — 

"You  see,  my  lord,  what  working  words  he 
hath." 

Hear  a  few  of  these  "working  words ;" — 

"  The  god  of  war  resigns  his  room  to  me, 
Meaning  to  make  me  general  of  the  world : 
Jove,  viewing  me  in  arms,  looks  pale  and  wan. 
Fearing  my  power  should  pull  him  from  his 

throne. 
Where'er  I  come  the  fatal  sisters  sweat, 
And  grisly  death,  by  running  to  and  fro. 
To  do  their  ceaseless  homage  to  my  sword; 
And  here,  in  Afric,  where  it  seldom  rains, 
Since  I  arriv'd  with  my  triumphant  host, 
Have  swelling  clouds,  drawn  from  wide-gasp- 

*  ing  wounds. 
Been  oft  resolVd  in  bloody,  purple  showers, 
A  meteor  that  might  terrify  the  earth. 
And  make  it  quake  at  every  drop  it  drinks."** 

Through  five  thousand  lines  have  we  the 
same  pompous  monotony,  the  same  splendid 
exaggeration,  the  same  want  of  truthful 
simplicity.  But  the  man  was  in  earnest. 
His  poetical  power  had  nothing  in  it  of  af- 
fectation and  pretence.  There  is  one  speech 
of  Tamburlaine  which  unveils  the  inmost 
mind  of  Tamburlaine*s  author.  It  is  by  far 
the  highest  passage  in  the  play,  revealing  to 
us  something  nobler  than  the  verses  which 
"jet  on  the  stage  in  tragical  buskins,  every 
word  filling  the  mouth  like  the  faburden  of 
Bow-Bell."— 

"  Nature  that  form'd  us  of  four  elements. 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regiment. 
Both  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds; 
Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And  measure  ever}'  wandering  planet's  course, 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 
Will  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest, 
Until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  aU."+t 

The  "  ripest  fiiiit  of  all,"  with  Tamburlaine, 
was  an  "earthly  crown ;"  but  with  Marlowe, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  "  climbing  after 
knowledge  infinite  "  was  to  be  rewarded  with 
wisdom,  and  peace,  the  fruit  of  wisdom.  But 
he  sought  for  the  "fruit"  in  dark  and  for- 

**  *  Tamburlatae/  Part  I.,  Act  v.    ft  Md.  Part  I.,  Act  ti. 
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bidden  paths.  He  plunged  into  the  haunts 
of  wild  and  profligate  men,  lighting  up  their 
murkj  caves  with  his  poetical  torch,  and 
gaining  nothing  from  them  but  the  renewed 
power  of  scorning  the  unspiritual  things  of 
our  being,  without  the  resolution  to  seek  for 
wisdom  in  the  daylight  track  which  every 
man  may  tread.  If  his  life  had  not  been 
fatally  cut  short,  the  fiery  spirit  might  have 
learnt  the  value  of  meekness,  and  the  daring 
sceptic  have  cast  away  the  bitter  "fruit" 
of  half-knowledge.  He  did  not  long  survive 
the  fearful  exhortation  of  his  dying  com- 
panion, the  unhappy  Qreene: — ^'^  Wonder  not, 
thou  famous  gracer  of  tragedians,  that  Greene, 
who  hath  said  with  thee,  like  the  fool  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God,  should  now  give  glory 
unto  His  greatness :  for  penetrating  is  His 
power.  His  hand  lies  heavy  upon  me.  He  hath 
spoken  unto  me  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and 
I  have  felt  He  is  a  God  that  can  punish  ene- 
mies. Why  should  thy  excellent  wit,  His  gift, 
be  so  blinded  that  thou  shouldest  give  no  glory 
to  the  giver?"  Marlowe  resented  the  accu- 
sation which  Greene's  words  conveyed.  We 
may  hope  that  he  did  more ;  that  he  felt, 
to  use  other  words  of  the  same  memorable 
exhortation,  that  the  "  liberty "  which  he 
sought  was  an  "  infernal  bondage." 

"Eloquent  and  witty  John  Ltly"*  was 
called,  by  a  bookseller  who  coUeeted  lus 
plays  some  forty  years  or  more  after  their 
appearance,  "the  only  rare  poet  of  that 
time,  the  witty,  comical,  facetiously  quick, 
and  unparalleled  John  Lyly,  Master  of  Arts." 
Such  is  the  puff-direct  of  a  title-page  of 
1632.  The  title-pages  and  the  puffs  have 
parted  company  in  our  day,  to  carry  on  their 
partnership  in  separate  fields,  and  sometimes 
looking  loftily  on  each  other,  as  if  they  were 
not  twin-brothers.  He  it  was  that  took  hold 
of  the  somewhat  battered  and  clipped  but 
sterling  coin  of  our  old  language,  and,  mint- 
ing it  afresh,  with  a  very  sufficient  quantity 
of  alloy,  produced  a  sparkling  currency,  the 
very  counters  of  court  compliment.  It  was 
truly  said,  and  it  was  meant  for  praise,  that 
he  "  hath  stepped  one  step  further  than  any 
either  before  or  since  he  first  began  the  witty 
discourse  of  his  '£uphues.'"t    According 

*  Mens,     t  Webbe's  *  DiacooxM  of  Englith  Poetry,'  1586. 


to  Nash,  "  he  is  but  a  little  fellow,  but  he 
hath  one  of  the  best  wits  in  England."  t 
The  little  man  knew 

"  What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide." 

He  had  been  a  dreary  time  waiting  and  pe- 
titioning for  the  place  of  Master  of  the 
Revels.  In  his  own  peculiar  phraseology  he 
tells  the  Queen,  in  one  of  his  petitions, — 
"  For  these  ten  years  I  have  attended  with 
an  unwearied  patience,  and  now  I  know  not 
what  crab  took  me  for  an  oyster,  that  in  the 
middest  of  your  sunshine,  of  your  most  gra- 
cious aspect,  hath  thrust  a  stone  between  the 
shells  to  rate  me  alive  that  only  live  on  dead 
hopes."  §  Drayton  described  him  truly,  at  a 
later  period,  when  poetry  had  asserted  her 
proper  rights,  as 

"  Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies. 
Playing  with  words,  and  idle  similies." 

Lyly  was  undoubtedly  the  predecessor  of 
Shakspere.  His  ^  Alexander  and  Gampaspe,' 
acted  not  only  at  Court  but  at  the  Black- 
friars,  was  printed  as  early  as  1584.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  a  popular  au- 
dience could  ever  have  sat  it  put ;  but  the 
incomprehensible  and  the  excellent  are  some- 
times confounded.  What  should  we  think 
of  a  prologue,  addressed  to  a  gaping  pit,  and 
hushing  the  cracking  of  nuts  into  silence, 
which  commences  thus  ? — "  They  that  fear 
the  stinging  of  wasps  make  ferns  of  peacocks^ 
tails,  whose  spots  are  like  eyes  :  and  Lepidus, 
which  could  not  sleep  for  the  chattering  of 
birds,  set  up  a  beast  whose  head  was  like  a 
dragon :  and  we,  which  stand  in  awe  of  re- 
port, are  compelled  to  set  before  our  owl 
Pallas's  shield,  thinking  by  her  virtue  to 
cover  the  other's  deformity."  Shakspere 
was  a  naturalist,  and  a  true  one  ;  but  Lyly 
was  the  more  inventive,  for  he  made  his  own 
natural  history.  The  epilogue  to  the  same 
play  informs  the  confiding  audience  that 
"Where  the  rainbow  toucheth  the  tree  no 
caterpillars  will  hang  on  the  leaves ;  where 
the  glow-worm  creepeth  in  the  night  no 
adder  will  go  in  the  day."  '  Alexander  and 
Oampaspe'  is  in  prose.    The  action  is  little, 

t  *  Apology  of  Pierce  PenollcHe.* 
I  PeUtion  to  the  Queen  in  the  HarleUn  MSS. :  Dods- 
lefs  Old  Plays,  1885,  voL  li. 
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tke  talk  is  eyerythmg.  Hephaestion  exhorts 
Alexander  against  the  danger  of  loTe,  in  a 
speech  that  with  very  slight  elaboration 
would  be  long  enough  for  a  sermon.  Apelles 
soliloquizes  upon  his  own  loye  for  Campaspe 
in  a  style  so  insufferably  tedious,  that  we 
could  wish  to  thrust  the  picture  that  he 
sighs  oyer  down  his  rhetorical  throat  (eyen 
as  Pistol  was  made  to  swallow  the  leek),  if 
he  did  not  close  his  oration  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  songs  of  our  old  poetry : — 

**  Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 
At  cards  for  kisses,  Cupid  paid; 
He  stakes  his  quiyer,  bow,  and  arrows, 
His  mother's  doyes  and  team  of  sparrows; 
Loses  them,  too;  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 
Growing  on 's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how). 
With  these  tke  erystal  of  his  brow. 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes, 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 
O  Loye !  has  she  done  this  to  thee? 
What  shall,  alas !  become  of  mel** 

The  dramatic  system  of  Lyly  is  a  thing 
unique  in  its  kind.  He  neyer  attempts  to 
deal  with  realities.  He  reyels  in  pastoral 
and  mythological  subjects.  He  makes  his 
gods  and  goddesses,  his  nymphs  and  shep- 
herds, all  speak  a  language  which  common 
mortals  would  disdain  to  use.  In  prose  or  in 
yerse,  they  are  all  the  cleyerest  of  the  deyer. 
They  are,  one  and  all,  passionless  beings, 
with  no  yoice  but  that  of  their  showman. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  man  of  consider- 
able talent  would  hold  such  things  to  be 
the  {HToper  refinements  to  banish  for  eyer 
the  yulgarities  of  the  old  comedy.  He  had 
not  the  genius  to  discoyer  that  the  highest 
drama  was  essentially  for  the  people ;  and 
that  its  foundations  must  rest  upon  the  ele- 
mental properties  of  mankind,  whether  to 
I^oduce  tears  or  laughter  that  should  com- 
mand a  lasting  and  uniyersal  sympathy. 
Lyly  came  too  early,  or  too  late,  to  gather 
amy  enduring  fame ;  and  he  lived  to  see  a 
new  race  of  writers,  and  one  towering  aboye 
the  rest,  who  cleared  the  stage  of  his  tin- 
selled  puppets,  and  filled  the  scene  with 
noble  copies  of  humanity.    His  £b^  was  a 


hard  one.  Without  the  yices  of  men  of 
higher  talent,  he  had  to  endure  poverty  and 
disappointment,  doomed  to  spin  his  '^  pithy 
sentences  and  gallant  tropes  '*  for  a  thank- 
less Court  and  a  neglectful  multitude  ;  and, 
with  a  tearful  merriment,  writing  to  his 
Queen,  "  In  all  humility  I  intreat  that  I 
may  dedicate  to  your  Sacred  Majesty  Lyly 
de  Tristibus,  wherein  shall  be  seen  patience, 
labours,  and  misfortunes." 

Thouab  Ktb  was  the  author  of  'Jero- 
nimo,*  which  men  long  held  as  the  only  best 
and  judiciously  penned  play  in  Europe.'** 
Whereyer  performed  originally,  the  prin- 
cipal character  was  adapted  to  an  actor  of 
yery  small  stature.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
a  precocious  boy,  one  of  the  children  of 
Paulas,  might  haye  filled  the  character. 
Jeronimo  the  Danish  marshal,  and  Bal- 
thasar  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  thus  exchange 
compliments :— * 

"  Balthazar.  Thou  inch  of  Spain, 
Thou  man,  from  thy  hose  downward  scarce  so 

much. 
Thou  very  little  longer  than  thy  beard, 
Speak  not  such  big  words;  they  11  throw  thee 

down. 
Little  Jeronimo:  words  greater  than  thyself! 
It  must  be. 
Jeronimo.   And  thou,  long  thing  of  Por- 
tugal, why  not  ? 
Thou  that  art  full  as  tall 
As  an  English  gallows,  upper  beam  and  all, 
Devourer  of  apparel,  thou  huge  swallower. 
My  hose  will  scarce  make  thee  a  standing 

collar: 
What !  have  I  almost  quited  you]'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  'Jeronimo,* 
whateyer  remodelling  it  may  haye  received, 
belongs  essentially  to  the  early  stage.  There 
is  killing  beyond  all  reasonable  measure. 
Lorenzo  kills  Pedro,  and  Alexandre  kills 
Rogero  :  Andrea  is  also  killed,  but  he  does 
not  so  readily  quit  the  scene.  After  a  decent 
interyal,  occupied  by  talk  and  fighting,  the 
man  comes  again  in  the  shape  of  his  own 
ghost,  according  to  the  following  stage- 
direction  :  — "  Enter  two,  dragging  of  en- 
signs ;  then  the  funeral  of  Andrea :  next 

*  Jonaon'ft  Inducthm  to  ^Cynthfat'i  Rerela.' 
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Hoiatio'ajul  Lorenso  kmding  Prince  Bftl- 
thazar  d^ive  :  then  the  Lord  General,  with 
othera,  mourning :  a  great  cry  within,  Ohaxon, 
a  boat,  a  boat :  then  enter  Charon  and  the 
Ghost  of  Andrea."  Charon,  Revenge,  and 
the  Ghofit  haye  a  little  pleasant  dialogue ; 
and  the  Ghost  then  yanishes  with  the  fol- 
lowing triumphant  wocda  : — 


te 


I  am  a  happy  ghost ; 

Bevengc,  my  passage  now  cannot  be  cross'd : 
Come,  Chaion;  come,  hell's  scnfier,  waft  me 
e'er 


Yoar  sable  streams  which  look  like  molten 

|Mtch; 
My  foneral  rites  are  made,  my  heaise  hong  rich." 

Henrt  Chettle,  a  friend  of  Greene,  but 
who  seems  to  haye  been  a  man  of  higher 
morals,  if  of  inferior  genius  ;  and  Anthont 
MiTNDAT,  who  was  called  by  Meres  ''  the  best 
plotter"  (by  which  he  probably  means  a 
manu&cturer  of  dumb  shows),  are  the  only 
remaining  dramatists,  whose  names  have 
escaped  obliyion,  that  can  be  called  con- 
temporaries of  Shakspere  in  his  early  days 
at  the  Blackfriara. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  SHAKSPERE'S  PLAYS. 


The  order  in  which  the  thirty-six  plays  con- 
tained in  the  folio  of  1623  are  presented  to 
the  reader  is  contained  in  the  following  list, 
which  fonns  a  leaf  of  that  edition :— * 

"a  catalogue  of  the  SEVBBAL  COMBDIBBy  HI8- 
TOnXS,  AND  TBA6XDIES  CONTAIEZD  IN  THIS 
VOIiDXE. 

Comedieg, 
The  Tempest 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yeronar 
The  Merry  Wiyes  of  Windsor. 
Heasnre  for  Measure. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Loye's  Labour's  Lost. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Aa  You  Like  It. 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  WiU. 
The  Winter's  Tale. 

Histories. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  King  iUcbard  IL 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  lY. 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  lY. 
The  Life  of  King  Henry  V. 
The  Pitst  Part  of  King  Henty  VL 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  IIL 
The  Life  of  King  Henry  YIIL 


Tragedies, 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 
The  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus. 
Titus  Andronicus. 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth. 
The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
King  Lear. 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice. 
*    Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Cymbeline,  King  of  Britain." 

The  general  diyision  here  giyen  of  the 
plays  into  three  classes  is  manifestly  a  dis- 
criminating and  a  just  one.  The  editors 
were  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  distinction 
which  Shakspere  drew  between  his  Histories 
and  Tragedies,  as  works  of  art.  Subsequent 
editors  haye  not  so  accurately  seen  this  dis- 
tinction ;  for  they  haye  inserted  '  Macbeth* 
immediately  after  the  Comedies,  and  pre- 
ceding '  King  John,'  as  if  it  were  a  History, 
taking  its  place  in  the  chronological  order 
of  eyents.  It  will  be  obseryed,  also,  that 
the  original  editors  had  a  just  regard  to  the 
order  of  events  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
Histories,  properly  so  called.  But  the  order 
of  succession  in  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies 
must  be  considered  an  arbitrary  one.  Sub- 
sequent editors  haye  introduced  an  order 
still  more  arbitrary ;  and  to  Malone  belongs 
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the  credit  of  haying  endeavoured  to  place 
the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  in  the  order  in 
which  he  supposed  them  to  haye  been  writ- 
ten. This  arrangement  took  place  in  his 
I  posthumous  edition ;  but,  his  preliminary 
'  notices  to  each  play  consisting  of  the  yarious 
opinions  of  the  commentators  generally,  the 
advantage  of  considering  each  vrith  refer- 
ence to  the  supposed  epoch  of  its  production 
was  very  imperfectly  attained  in  that  edi- 
tion. We  therefore  resolved,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  our  ^Pictorial  Edition,* 
to  establish  in  our  own  minds  certain  prin- 
ciples, which  should  become  to  us  a  ge- 
neral guide  as  to  the  order  in  which  we 
should  publish  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  ; 
still,  however,  keeping  the  classes  separate, 
and  not  mixing  them,  according  to  their 
supposed  dates,  as  Malone  had  done.  But 
we  did  not  pretend,  nor  even  desire,  to  esta- 
blish an  exact  date  for  the  original  produc- 
tion of  each  play.  We  attempted  only  to 
obtain  a  general  notion  of  the  date  of  their 
production  in  several  groups.  There  would, 
of  course,  occur,  with  reference  to  each  play, 
some  detailed  investigation,  which  would 
exhibit  facts  having  a  tendency  to  approxi- 
mate that  play  to  a  particular  year  ;  but  we 
knew,  and  we  have  subsequently  shown, 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  the 
confident  chronological  orders  of  Malone, 
and  Chalmers,  and  Drake,  have  been  little 
more  than  guesses,  sometimes  ingenious  and 
plausible,  but  oftener  unsatisfactory  and 
almost  childish.  But  it  appeared  to  us  that 
there  were  certain  broad  principles  to  be 
kept  in  view,  which  would  offer  no  incon- 
siderable assistance  in  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  growth  of  the  poet's  powers, 
and  of  his  peculiarities  of  thought  and  style 
at  different  periods  of  his  life.  It  is  obvious 
that,  upon  some  such  estimate  as  this,  how- 
ever imperfect,  much  that  is  most  valuable 
in  any  critical  analysis  of  his  works,  and 
especially  in  any  comparison  with  the  works 
of  his  contemporaries,  must  in  a  large  degree 
depend.  The  general  views  which  we  have 
taken  differ  considerably  from  those  of  our 
predecessors ;  and  they  do  so,  for  the  most 
part,  because  we  have  more  facts  to  guide 
us, — and  especially  the  one  fact  that  he  was 


established  in  London,  as  a  8hareh61der  in 
the  leaiding  company  of  players,  as  early  as 
the  year  1589.  We  begin,  therefore,  by  as- 
suming that  he  was  a  writer  for  the  stage 
five  years  at  least  before  the  period  usually 
assigned  for  the  commencement  of  his  career 
as  a  dramatic  poet.  It  may  be  convenient 
here  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  fox 
this  opinion,  which  we  shall  have  to  enforce 
in  many  subsequent  passages  of  these  "  stu- 
dies." 

We  shall  first  present  an  Abstract  of  Ma^ 
lone's  last  Chronological  Order,  as  a  case 
upon  which  to  ground  our  argument. 


1.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.    . 

2.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
8.  Third  Part  of  King  Heniy  VI.  . 

4.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona     .    . 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors     .... 

6.  King  Richard  II 

7.  King  Richard  III 

8.  Love's  Labonr^s  Lost     .    .    .    . 

9.  Merchant  of  Venice 

10.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  .    . 

11.  Taming  of  the  Shrew    .    .    .    . 

12.  Romeo  and  Juliet 

13.  King  John 

14.  Piret  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.    . 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

16.  As  you  Like  It 

17.  King  Henry  V 

18.  Mach  Ado  about  Nothing      .    . 

19.  Hamlet 

20.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  .    .    . 

21.  Troilus  and  Cressida     .    .    .    . 

22.  Measure  for  Measure     .    .    .    . 

23.  Henry  VIII 

24.  Othello 

25.  Lear 

26.  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well     .    . 

27.  Macbeth 

28.  Julius  Caesar 

29.  Twelfth  Night 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  .    .    .    . 

31.  Cymbeline 

32.  Coriolanus 

33.  Timon  of  Athens 

34.  Winter's  Tale 

85.  Tempest 

86.  Pericles    .    .    .    .)  Omitted  m 
37.  Titus  Andronicus  .  /    doubtful. 


Poet's 
Age. 

25 


■2^ 


1589 

1591^ 

1591 

1591 

1592    28 

1693\ 

1598)-'^ 

1594^ 

1594 

1594, 

1596^ 

1596 

1596 

1597 

1599^ 

1599 

1599 

1600 

1600 

1601  37 

1602  38 
1603 
1608 

1604  40 

1605  41 
1606 
1606 
1607 
1607 

1608  44 

1609  45 
1610\ 
161 OP^ 
1611 
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32 
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In  1598  Francis  Meres  published  his 
'PaOadis  Tamia,  Wit's  Treasury,'  which 
contains  the  most  important  notice  of  Shak- 
spare  of  any  contemporary  writer  : — "  As 
Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best 
I  for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latins, 
so  Shakespeare;,  among  the  English,  is  the 
most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage  : 
for  comedy,  witness  his  '  Qentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona,' his  '  Errors,'  his  ^  Love's  Labour's  Lost,' 
his  '  Love  Labours  Won,'  his  '  Midnsummer's 
Night  Dream,'  and  his  '  Merchant  of  Venice  ;' 
for  tragedy,  his  « Richard  II.,'  'Richard  III.,' 
'Henry  IV.,'  'King  John,'  'Titus  Andro- 
nicos,'  and  his  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  " 

This  notice  fixes  the  date  of  thirteen  plays, 
as  having  been  produced  up  to  1598.  But 
this  list  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  a 
complete  one.  The  expression  which  Meres 
uses,  "  for  comedy  vntnes»f^^  implies  that  he 
selects  particular  examples  of  excellence. 
We  know  that  the  three  parts  of '  Henry  VL' 
existed  before  1598  :  we  believe  that  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew'  was  amongst  the  early 
plays ;  and  that  the  original  sketch  of 
'  Hamlet '  had  been  produced  at  the  very 
outset  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  career.  'All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,'  we  believe,  also,  to 
have  been  an  early  play,  known  to  Meres  as 
'  Love's  Labour's  Won.'  But  carry  the  list 
of  Meres  forward  two  years,  and  we  have  to 
add  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  and  '  Henry 
V.,'  which  were  then  printed.  The  account, 
therefore,  stands  thus  in  1600  : — 

Plays   mentioned   by  Meres,  considering 

Heniy  IV.  as  Two  Parte IS 

Henry  VI.,  Three  Parte 8 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  "J 2 

Hamlet  (sketch)  j 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ) 2 

Henry  V.  J 


20 

We  have  now  seventeen  plays,  including 
*  Pericles,'  left  for  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  some  of  these  have  established  their 
claim  to  an  earlier  date  than  has  been  usually 
assigned  to  them.  'Twelfth  Night'  and 
'Othello'  were  performed  in  1602.  Under 
the  usual  chronological  order  we  are  com- 
pelled, according  to  the  analysis  which  we 


have  just  given,  to  crowd  twenty  plays  into 
ten  years.  But,  putting  aside  '  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,'  Meres  gives  us  a  list  of  twelve  original 
plays  existing  when  his  book  was  printed  in 
1598— twelve  plays  which  we  would  not  ex- 
change for  all  the  contemporary  dramatic 
literature  produced  in  the  years  between 
1593  and  1598.  In  support  of  these  assei^ 
tions,  and  these  computations,  not  the  slight- 
est direct  evidence  has  ever  been  offered. 
The  indirect  evidence  constantly  alleged 
against  Shakspere  being  a  writer  before  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  old  is  that  he  had 
obtained  no  reputation,  and  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary,  previously  to 
the  satirical  notice  of  him  in  the  last  pro- 
duction of  Robert  Greene,  who  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1592,  in  which  he  is  called  "the 
only  Shake-scene  in  the  coxmtry."  The  very 
terms  used  by  Greene  would  imply  that  the 
successful  author  of  whom  he  was  envious 
had  acquired  a  reputation.  But  this  is  not 
the  usual  construction  put  on  the  words. 
The  silence  of  other  writers  with  regard  to 
Shakspere  is  minutely  set  forth  by  Malone  ; 
and  his  opinions,  as  it  appears  to  us,  have 
been  much  too  implicitly  received — ^some- 
times indolently — sometimes  for  the  support 
of  a  theory  that  would  recognise  Shakspere 
as  a  mere  actor,  or,  at  most,  as  the  repairer 
of  other  men's  works — whilst  the  original 
genius  of  Marlowe,  and  half  a  dozen  inferior 
writers,  was  in  full  activity  around  him.  The 
omission  of  all  notice  of  Shakspere  by  Webbe, 
Puttenham,  Harrington,  Sidney,  are  brought 
forward  by  Malone  as  unquestionable  proofs 
that  our  poet  had  not  written  before  1591  or 
1592.  He  says  that  in  Webbe's  '  Discourse 
of  English  Poetry,'  published  in  1586,  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
poets  of  that  time,  particularly  those  of  the 
dramatic  writers  Whetstone  and  Munday ; 
but  that  we  find  no  trace  of  Shakspere  or  of 
his  works.  But  Malone  does  not  tell  us  that 
Webbe  makes  a  general  apology  for  his  omis- 
sions, saying, "  Neither  is  my  abiding  in  such 
place  where  I  can  with  facility  get  know- 
ledge of  their  works."  "  Three  years  after- 
wards," continues  Malone,  "Puttenham 
printed  his  '  Art  of  English  Poesy  ;'  and  in 
that  work  also  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name 
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of  Shakspere."  The  book  speaks  of  the  one- 
and-thirty  years'  space  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  thus  puts  the  date  of  the  writing  a  year 
earlier  than  the  jKinting.  But  we  here  look 
in  yain  for  some  other  illustriMis  names 
besides  that  of  Siakspere.  Malone  has  not 
told  us  that  the  fiame  of  Edmund  ^>enser  is 
not  found  in  Puttenham  ;  nor,  what  is  still 
more  uneandid,  that  not  one  of  Bhakspere's 
early  dramatic  contemporsriea  is  mentioned 
— ^neither  Mariowe,  nor  Greene,  nor  Pede, 
nor  Kyd,  nor  Lyly.  The  author  evidently 
derives  his  knowledge  of  ^^  poets  and  poesy  '* 
from  a  much  eariier  period  than  that  in 
which  he  publishes.  He  does  not  mention 
Spenser  by  name,  but  he  does  '^  that  other 
gentleman  who  wrote  the  late  'Shepherd*s 
Calendar.*  **  The  '  Shepherd's  Calendar'  of 
Spenser  was  published  in  the  year  1579. 
Malone  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  omission 
of  Shakspere's  name,  or  any  notice  of  his 
works,  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  '  Apology  of 
Poetry,'  printed  in  1591,  in  which  "  he  takes 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  men- 
tions some  of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that 
time,"  is  a  proof  that  none  of  Shakspere's 
dramatic  compositions  had  then  appeared. 
The  '*  celebrated  dramas"  which  Harrington 
mentions  are  Latin  plays,  and  an  old  London 
comedy  called  '  Play  of  the  Cards.'  Does  he 
mention  '  Tamburlaine,'  or  'Faustus,'  or 
<The  Massacre  of  Paris,'  or  'The  Jew  of 
Malta  V  As  he  does  not,  it  may  be  assumed 
with  equal  justice  that  none  of  Mariowe's 
compositions  had  appeared  in  1591  ;  and  yet 
we  know  that  he  died  in  1598.  So  of  Lyly's 
'  Galathea,' '  Alexander  and  Campaspe,' '  En- 
dymion,'  <fec.  So  of  Greene's  '  Orlando 
Furioso,'  *  Friar  Bacon,'  *  James  IV.'  So  of 
the  '  Jtfonimo'  of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that 
Harrington  in  his  notice  of  celebrated 
dramas  was  even  more  antiquated  than  Put- 
tenham ;  and  his  evidence,  therefore,  in  this 
matter  is  utterly  worthless.  But  Malone  has 
given  his  crowning  proof  that  Shakspere  had 
not  written  before  1591,  in  the  following 
words  : — *^  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  '  Defence 
of  Poesie,'  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  low 
state  of  dramatic  literature  at  the  time  he 
composed  this  treatise,  but  has  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Shakspere,  whose  plays, 


had  they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless 
have  rescued  the  English  stage  from  the 
oontempt  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
accomplished  writer,  and  to  which  it  was 
justly  exposed  by  the  wretched  compositions 
of  those  who  preceded  our  poet.  '  The  De- 
fence of  Poesie'  was  not  published  till  1595, 
but  must  have  been  written  some  years  be- 
fore.'* There  is  one  slight  objection  to  this 
aigument :  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  year  1586 ;  and 
it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  'The 
Defence  of  Poesie'  was  written  in  the  year 
1581. 

If  the  indirect  evidence  that  Sbakspere 
had  not  acquired  any  reputation  in  1591 
thus  breaks  down,  we  may  yenture  to  inquire 
whether  the  same  authority  has  not  been 
equally  unsuccessful  in  rejecting  the  belief, 
which  was  implicitly  adopted  by  Dryden  and 
Rowe,  that  the  rqiotation  of  Shakupere  as  a 
comic  poet  was  dirtinctly  recognised  by 
Spenser  in  his  '  Thalia,'  in  1591  *. 

What,  then,  is  the  theory  which  vre  build 
upon  the  various  circumstances  we  hare 
brought  together,  and  whidti  we  oppose  to 
the  prevailing  theory  in  England  as  to  the 
dates  of  Shakspere's  works  ?  We  ask  that 
the  author  of  twenty  playt,  existing  in  160Q, 
which  completely  changed  the  &ce  of  the 
dramatic  literature  of  England,  should  be 
supposed  to  have  begun  to  write  a  littie 
eariier  than  the  age  of  twenty-seven ;  that 
we  should  assign  some  few  of  those  plays  to 
a  period  antecedent  to  1590.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  up  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Shakspere  was  busied  as  an 
actor  as  well  as  an  author.  It  is  something 
too  much  to  expect,  then,  even  from  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  occupied  as  he  was, 
that  he  should  have  produced  twenty  plays 
in  nine  years  ;  and  it  is  still  more  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  the  consciousness  of 
power  which  he  must  have  possessed  should 
not  have  prompted  him  to  enter  the  lists 
with  other  dramatists  (whose  hi^est  pro- 
ductions may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
stated  as  eveiy  way  inferior  to  his  lowest), 

*  This  poem  of  'Thalia'  is  noticed  in  'The Life  and 
Writings  of  Shakspere/  in  Knight's  'Cabinet 'and  One 
Volume  editions  of  Shaksperak 
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until  he  had  gone  through  a  probation  of  six 
or  seven  years'  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
as  an  humble  actor.  We  cannot  reconcile  it 
to  probabilitj  that  he  who  ceased  to  be  an 
actor  when  he  was  forty  should  have  been 
contented  to  have  been  only  an  actor  till  he 
was  twenty-seven.  We  cling  to  the  belief 
that  Shakspere,  by  commencing  his  career  as 
a  dramatic  writer  some  four  or  five  years 
earlier  than  is  generally  maintained,  may 
daim,  in  common  with  his  less  illustrious 
early  contemporaries,  the  praise  of  being  one 
of  the  great  founders  of  our  dramatic  litera- 
ture, instead  of  being  the  mere  follower  and 
improver  of  Marlowe,  and  Greene,  and  Peele, 
and  Kvd. 

Our  belief,  then,  as  to  the  periods  of  the 
original  production  of  Shakspere^s  Plays, 
shapes  itself  into  something  like  the  follow- 
ing anangemeni :~ 

FiEST  Period,  1585  to  1593.     From  his  2l8t 
year  to  his  29th. 

Titus  Andronictts. 
Hamlet.    The  first  sketch. 
Henry  VI.    Three  Parts. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Y erona. 
Comedy  of  Enors. 
Love*B  Labour's  fjost. 

AU'b  Well  that  Ends  Well  (perhaps  imper- 
fect). 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (the  same). 

Secosd  Period,  1594  to  1600.     Fr(nn  his 
30th  year  to  his  3Gth. 

Bicfaaid  HI. 

Richard  II. 

Henry  IV.    Two  Parts. 

Henry  V. 

King  John. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Borneo  and  Juliet 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Meny  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Third  Period,  1601  to  1607.     From  his 
37th  year  to  his  43rd. 

As  You  Like  It. 
Twelfth  Night. 
Measure  for  Meamre. 
Hamlet  (complete). 
Othella 
Lear. 


Macbeth. 

Timon  of  Athens  (probably  revision  of  an 
earlier  play). 

Fourth  Period,  1608  to  1616.    From  his 
44th  year  to  his  death. 
C^-mbeline  (probably  revision  of  an  earlier 

play). 

A  Winter's  Tale. 

Pericles  (probably  revision  of  an  eariier 

play). 

The  Tempest. 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Heniy  Vlll. 
Coriolanus. 
Julius  Caesar. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  chro- 
nological order  of  Shakspere's  plays  may  be 
regarded :  and  we  think  that  it  presents  a 
key  to  the  workings  of  his  genius,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  desire  which  men  of  the 
highest  genius  only  entertain,  when  a  con- 
stant succession  of  new  productions  is  de- 
manded of  them  by  the  popular  appetite — 
namely,  to  generalise  their  works  by  certain 
principles  of  art,  producing  novd  combina- 
tions ;  which  principles  impart  to  groups  of 
them  belonging  to  the  same  period  a  corre- 
sponding identity.  In  Shakspere  this  is  to 
be  regarded  more  especially  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  action.  We 
put  down  these  groups,  rather  as  materials 
for  thought  in  the  reader,  than  as  a  decided 
expression  of  our  own  conviction  ;  because 
all  such  circumstances  and  relations  must 
be  modified  by  other  facts  of  which  we  have 
an  incomplete  knowledge. 


THB  TRAGEDY  OP  HORRORS. 

Titus  Andronicus  >  Earliest    pe- 

Hamlct.     First  sketch  !►   riod;— 1586 

Komeo  and  J alict.  First  sketch ' 


>  Earliest 
y  riod; — 1 
i».'    to  1688. 


ENGUSH  HISTORY. 

Of  a  Tragic  Cast. 
Henry  VI.    Three  ParU  ^  Second  early 

Richard  III.  [   period;  — 

Richard  II.  J    1689tol693. 

*  Our  reasons  for  considering  the  first  '  Hamlet '  and 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet'  to  belong  to  this  class  are  given  in 
the  next  chapter,  on  *  Titus  Andronicus.* 
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Of  Mixed  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 

King  Jolin 

Henry  IV.    Two  Parts 

Henry  V. 


A  1596  to  1599; 
J-  —  middle 
J    period. 


OOMEDT. 

Xwo  Gentlemen  of  Yerona 
Comedy  of  Errors 
LoTe's  Labour^s  Lost 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
Taming  of  the  Shrew 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
Twelfth  Night 


Second  early 
period;  — 
1589tol593. 


1594  to  1599; 
middle  pe- 
riod. 


Romeo  and  Juliet  (complete) 


THE  TBAOEDT  OF  PASSION  AlTD  CHASACTEB. 

Hamlet  (complete)  ^ 

Othello 

Lear 

Macbeth 


First  matured 
period;  — 
1600tol608. 


THE  POETICAL  LEOENDART  TALE,  OR  BOMANTIO 

DBAHA. 


As  You  Like  It 
Cymbeline 
Winter's  Tale 
Tempest 
Pericles 


First  matured 
period;  — 
1600tol608. 


TBAGI-COXEDT. 


Measure  for  Measure 
Troilus  and  Cressida 
Timon  of  Athens 

ROMAN  PLAYa 

Coriolanus 
Julius  Caesar 
Antony  and  Cleopatra 


Second  ma- 
tured period; 
--1609    to 
1615. 


Henry  VIII. 


Second   ma- 
turedperiod; 
—1609    to 
1615. 


We  subjoin  a  Chronological  Table  of  Shak- 
spere's  Plays,  which  we  have  constructed 
with  some  care,  showing  the  positive  fincts 
which  determine  dates  previous  to  which 
they  were  produced. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  BHAKSPEBE'S  PLATS. 


Henry  VI.«  Part  I.  . 
Henry  VI.,  Part  n.  . 
Henry  VL,  Part  III. . 


Richard  II. 
Richard  III.       . 
Romeo  and  Juliet 
Love's  Labour's  Lost 
Henry  IV.,  Part  I.    . 
Henry  IV.,  Part  IL  . 


Alluded  to  by  Nashe  in 
'  Pierce  Pennilesae  ,* 

Printed  as*TheFirstPart 
of  the  Contention,' 

Printed  as  'The  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard 
DulLe  of  York,'    . 

Printed     .... 

Printed     .... 

Printed     .       •       .       . 

Printed     .... 

Printed     .... 

Printed     .... 


Henry  V Printed     .... 

Merdumt  of  Venice  .       .  Printed  1000.    Mentioned 

by  Meres 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Printed  1600.  Mentioned 

by  Meres       ... 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  Printed     .... 

As  You  Like  It .       .       .  Entered    at    Stationers' 

Hall       .... 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  Held  to  be  mentioned  by 

Meres  as  *Lovtfa  La- 
bour's Won* . 

TwoGentlemen  of  Verona  Mentioned  by  Meres 

Comedy  of  Errors    .       .  Mentioned  by  Meres 

King  John  ....  Mentioned  by  Meres 

Titus  Andronicus     .       .  Printed     .... 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor   Printed     .... 


Hamlet       . 
Twelfth  Night 


Othello 

Measure  for  Measure 

Lear Prfaited  160B. 

Whitehall 
Taming  of  tlie  Shrew 


Printed     .... 
Acted  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple Hall .... 
Acted  at  Harefleld   . 
Acted  at  Whitehall . 

Acted   at 


Troilus  and  Cressida 

Pericles      .       .       . 
The  Tempest    . 
The  Winter's  Tale    . 
Henry  VIIL 


Supposed  to  have  been 
acted  at  Henslow's  The- 
atre, 1893.  Entered  at 
SUUoners'HaU  . 

Printed  1609.  Previously 
acted  at  Court 

Printed     .... 

Acted  at  Whitehall  . 

Acted  at  Whitehall  . 

Acted  as  a  new  play  when 
the  Globe  was  burned  . 


IMS 
U04 


159S 
1507 
1N7 
1907 
1566 
ISM 

leoo 

1600 

1098 

1598 
IGOO 

IGOO 


1596 
1596 
1598 
1596 
I60O 
1602 
1603 

1602 
1002 
1004 

1607 


1017 

1000 
1609 
1611 
1611 

1613 


Out  of  the  thirty-seven  Plays  of  Shakspere, 
the  dates  of  thirty-one  are  thus  to  some  ex- 
tent fixed  in  epochs.  These  dates  are,  of 
course,  to  be  modified  by  other  circumstances. 
There  are  only  six  Plays  remaining,  whose 
dates  are  not  thus  limited  by  publication,  by 
the  notice  of  contemporaries,  or  by  the  record 
of  their  performances;  and  these  certainly 
belong  to  the  poet's  latter  period.    They  are 

Macbeth.  Juiius  Caesar. 

Cymbeline.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Timon  of  Athens.       Coriolanus. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


The  external  eyidenoe  that  bears  upon  the 
authorship  of  *  Titus  Andronicus'  is  of  two 
kinds: — 

1.  The  testimony  which  assigns  the  play 
to  Shakspere,  wholly  or  in  part. 

2.  The  testimony  which  fixes  the  period  of 
its  original  production. 

The  direct  testimony  of  the  first  kind  is 
unimpeachable :  Francis  Meres,  a  oontempo- 
raiy  of  Shakspere — a  man  intixnately  ac- 
quainted with  ^he  literary  history  of  his  day 
— ^not  writing  even  in  the  later  period  of 
Shakspere's  life,  but  as  early  as  1598 — com- 
pares,  for  tragedy,  the  excellence  of  Shak- 
spere among  the-Eiiglish,  with  Seneca  among 
the  Latins,  and  says,  witness,  '*  for  tragedy, 
*  his  Bichard  II.,'  *  Richard  III.,' '  Henry  IV.,' 
'King  John,'  'Titus  Andronicus,'  and  his 
'  Bomeo  and  Juliet.' " 

The  indirect  testimony  is  nearly  as  im- 
portant. The  play  is  printepl  in  the  first 
folio  edition  of  the  poet's  collected  works — 
an  edition  published  within  seyen  years  after 
his  death  by  his  intimate  friends  and  ^  fel- 
lows;" and  that  edition  contains  an  entire 
scene  not  found  in  either  of  the  preyious 
quarto  editions  which  haye  come  down  to  us. 
That  edition  does  not  contain  a  single  other 
play  upon  which  a  doubt  of  the  authorship 
has  been  raised;  for  eyen  those  who  deny 
the  entire  authorship  of  'Heniy  YI.'  to 
Shakspere  haye  no  doubt  as  to  the  partial 
authorship. 

Against  this  testimony  of  the  editors  of 
the  first  foKo,  that  Shakspere  was  the  author 
of  'Titus  Andronicus,'  there  is  only  one  feust 
to  be  opposed — that  his  name  is  not  on  the 
title-page  of  either  of  the  quarto  editions, 
although  those  editions  show  us  that  it  was 
acted  by  the  company  to  which  Shakspere 


belonged.  But  neither  was  the  name  of 
Shakspere  affixed  to  the  first  editions  of 
'  Bichard  II.,'  *  Richard  III.,'  and  '  Heniy  IV., 
Part  I. ; '  nor  to  the  first  three  editions  of 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet ; '  nor  to '  Henry  V.'  These 
similar  facts,  therefore,  leaye  the  testimony 
of  Hemings  and  Condell  unimpeached. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  point — ^the 
testimony  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  original 
production  of '  Titus  Andronicus.'  There  are 
two  modes  of  yiewing  this  portion  of  the 
eyidence;  and  we  first  present  it  with  the 
interpretation  which  deduces  from  it  that  the 
tragedy  was  not  written  by  Shakspere. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Induction  to  his  *■  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,'  first  acted  in  1614,  says — 
''He  that  will  swear  'Jeronimo,'  or  'An- 
dronicus,' are  the  best  plays  yet,  shall  pass 
unexcepted  at  here,  as  a  man  whose  judg- 
ment shows  it  is  constant,  and  hath  stood 
still  these  fiye-and-twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Though  it  be  an  ignorance,  it  is  a  yirtuous 
and  staid  ignorance;  and,  next  to  truth,  a 
confirmed  error  does  well."  Percy  offers 
the  following  comment  upon  this  passage,  in 
his  'Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry:' — "There 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  play  was 
rather  improyed  by  Shakespeare  with  a  few 
fine  touches  of  his  pen,  than  originally  written 
by  him :  for,  not  to  mention  that  the  style  is 
less  figuratiye  than  his  others  generally  are, 
this  tragedy  is  mentioned  with  discredit  in 
the  Induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  'Bartholomew 
Fair,'  m  1614,  as  one  that  had  been  then  ex- 
hibited 'fiye-and-twenty  or  thirty  years;' 
which,  if  we  take  the  lowest  number,  throws 
it  back  to  the  year  1589,  at  which  time 
Shakespeare  was  but  25 :  an  earlier  date  than 
can  be  found  for  any  other  of  his  pieces." 
With  the  yiews  we  entertain  as  to  the  com- 
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mencement  of  Shakspere^s  career  as  a  dra- 
matic author,  the  proof  against  his  author- 
ship of  *  Titus  Andronicus,'  thus  brought 
forward  by  Percy,  is  to  us  amongst  ihe  most 
convincing  reasons  for  not  hastily  adopting 
the  opinion  that  he  was  not  its  author.  The 
external  evidence  of  the  authorship,  and  the 
external  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  author- 
ship, entirely  coincide:  each  supports  the 
other.  The  continuation  of  the  argument 
derived  from  the  early  date  of  the  play 
naturally  runs  into  the  internal  evidence  of 
its  authenticity.  The  fact  of  its  early  date 
is  indisputable;  and  here,  for  the  present, 
vre  leave  it. 

We  can  scarcely  subscribe  to  Mr.  Hallaim's 
strong  i^inion,  given  with  reference  to  this 
question  of  the  authorship  of  'Titus  An- 
dnmicus,*  that,  '*  in  criticism  of  all  kinds,  we 
must  acquire  a  dogged  habit  of  resisting 
testimony,  when  ra  ipsa  per  se  vociferatur  to 
the  contrary."^  The  r»  ipm  iaa,j  be  looked 
upon  through  very  different  media  by  dif- 
ferent minds:  iettimont/,  when  it  is  clear,  and 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  an  interested  bias, 
although  it  appear  to  militate  against  con- 
clusions that,  however  strong,  are  not  in- 
fallible, because  they  depend  upon  very  nice 
analysis  and  comparison,  fMut  be  received, 
more  or  less,  and  cannot  be  doggedly  resisted. 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  ^ '  Titus  Andronicus*  is  now, 
by  common  consent,  denied  to  be,  in  any 
sense,  a  production  of  Shakspeaxe."  Who 
are  the  interpreters  of  the  '^commcm  eon- 
sent  1 "  Theobald,  Johnson,  Farmer,  Stee- 
vens,  Malone,  M.  Mason.  These  critics  are 
wholly  of  one  school ;  and  we  admit  that  they 
represent  the  '^  common  omsent"  of  their 
own  school  of  English  literature  upon  this 
point — ^till  within  a  few  years  the  only  school 
But  there  is  another  school  of  criticism,  which 
maiTit4i.inB  that '  Titus  Andronicus^  is  in  every 
sense  a  production  of  Shakspere.  The  Qer- 
man  critics,  from  W.  Schlegel  to  Ulrici,  agree 
to  reject  the  '^oommon  consent"  of  the  Eng- 
lish critics.  The  subject,  therefore,  cannot 
be  hastily  dismissed ;  the  external  testimony 
cannot  be  doggedly  resisted.  But,  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  examination  of  this  question 
with  the  best  care  we  can  bestow,  we  oon- 

*  '  Littntim  of  Bonpc*  vol.  U.  p.38S. 


sider  that  it  possesses  an  importance  much 
higher  than  belongs  to  the  proof,  or  disproof, 
from  the  internal  evidence,  that  this  painful 
tragedy  was  'v^ritten  by  Shakspere.  The 
question  is  not  an  isolated  one.  It  requires 
to  be  treated  with  a  constant  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  early  English  drama, — ^the 
probable  tendencies  of  the  poet^s  own  mind 
at  the  period  of  his  first  dramatic  produc- 
tions,— the  circumstances  amidst  which  he 
was  placed  with  reference  to  his  audiences, — 
the  struggle  which  he  must  have  undergone 
to  reconcile  the  contending  principles  of  the 
practical  and  the  ideal,  the  popular  and  the 
true, — the  tentative  process  by  which  he 
must  have  advanced  to  his  immeasuxaUe 
supmority  over  every  contempoiary.  It  is 
easy  to  place  '  Titus  Andronicus'  by  the  side 
of  '  Hamlet,'  and  to  say, — the  one  is  a  low 
work  of  art,  the  other  a  work  of  the  highest 
art.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  versification 
of '  Titus  Andronicus'  is  not  the  versification 
of  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  Titus  raves  and  denounces 
without  moving  terror  or  pity ;  but  that  Lear 
tears  up  the  whole  heart,  and  lays  bare  all 
the  hidden  springs  of  thought  and  passion 
that  elevate  madness  into  sublimity.  But 
this,  we  venture  to  think,  is  not  just  criticism. 
We  may  be  tempted,  perhaps,  to  refine  too 
much  in  rejecting  all  such  sweeping  com- 
parisons ;  but  ;what  we  have  first  to  trace  is 
relation,  and  not  likeness: — if  we  find  like- 
ness in  a  single  ^  trick  or  line,"  we  may  in- 
deed add  it  to  the  evidence  of  relation.  But 
relation  may  be  established  even  out  of  dis- 
similarity. No  one  who  has  deeply  content- 
plated  the  progress  of  the  great  intellects  of 
the  world,  and  has  traced  the  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  throes,  and  desperate  plunges  of 
genius,  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  excellence 
in  art  is  to  be  attained  by  the  same  process 
through  which  we  may  hope  to  reach  excel- 
lence in  morals — ^by  contest,  and  purification, 
— ^until  habitual  ccmfidence  and  rqMse  sue 
ceed  to  convulsive  exertions  and  distracting 
aims.  He  that  would  rank  amongst  the  heroes 
must  have  fought  the  good  fight.  Energy  of 
all  kinds  has  to  woik  out  its  own  subjection 
to  principles,  without  which  it  can  never  be- 
come power.    In  the  course  of  this  straggle 
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what  it  prodaees  umy  be  eisentiaUy  mlike 
to  the  finiite  of  its  after-peaoefuhiesi : — tar 
the  good  has  to  be  readied  Uurough  the  eril 
— the  true  through  the  false — the  uniTenal 
through  the  partiaL  The  passage  we  eiib- 
join  is  fipMa  Fniiz  Horn  ;  and  we  think  that 
it  demands  a  respectful  consideration : — 

"  A  mediocre,  poor,  and  tame  nature  Jinds 
ittdf  easily.  It  soon  arriyes,  when  it  endea- 
TonxB  eamestl J,  at  a  knowledge  of  what  it 
can  aocomphsh,  and  what  it  cannot.  Its 
poeticid  tones  are  single  and  gentle  spring- 
breathmgs ;  with  which  we  are  well  pleased, 
hut  which  pass  over  us  almost  traddess.  A 
Ttery  different  combat  has  the  higher  and 
richer  nature  to  maintain  with  itself;  and 
the  more  sj^endid  the  peace,  and  the  brighter 
the  clearness,  which  it  reaches  through  this 
combat,  the  more  monstrous  the  fight  which 
must  hare  been  incessantly  maintained. 

''Let  us  consider  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  poetic  nature  that  the  worid  has 
ever  yet  seen  ;  let  us  consider  Shakspere,  as 
boy  and  yovthy  in  his  circumscribed  external 
situation, — ^without  one  discriminating  Mend, 
without  a  patron,  without  a  teacher, — ^with- 
out the  possession  of  ancient  or  modem  lan- 
guages,— in  his  loneliness  at  Stratford,  fbl- 
lorwing  an  uncongenial  employment ;  and 
then,  in  the  strange  whirl  of  the  so-called 
great  world  of  London,  contending  for  long 
years  with  un&yourable  circumstances^'— in 
wearisome  intercourse  with  this  great  world, 
which  is,  howeyer,  often  found  to  be  little  ; 
— hut  also  with  nature,  with  himself,  and 
with  God : — ^What  materials  for  the  deepest 
contemplation  !  This  rich  nature,  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, desires  to  explain  the  en^^ma  of 
the  human  being  and  the  surrounding  world. 
But  it  is  not  yet  disclosed  to  himsell  Ought 
he  to  wait  for  this  ripe  time  before  he  yen- 
tnres  to  dramatise  f  Let  us  not  demand 
anything  super-himuui :  for,  through  the  ex- 
pression of  error  in  song,  will  he  find  what 
accelerates  the  ^ruth  ;  and  well  for  him  tiiat 
he  has  no  other  sins  to  answer  for  than  poeti- 
cal ones,  which  later  in  life  he  has  atoned 
for  by  the  most  glorious  excellences  ! 

''The  elegiac  tone  of  his  juyenile  poems 
allows  us  to  imagine  yery  deep  passions  in 
the  youthful  Shakspere.     But  this  sin|^e 


tone  was  not  long  sufficient  fat  him.  He 
eoon  desired,  from  that  stage  '  which  signi- 
fies the  world'  (an  expression  that  Schiller 
might  properiy  haye  inyented  for  Shakspere), 
to  speak  aloud  what  the  w(M4d  seemed  to 
him, — to  him,  the  youth  who  was  not  yet 
able  thoroughly  to  penetrate  this  seeming. 
Can  there  be  here  a  want  of  colossal  errors  ? 
Not  merely  single  eirois.  Ko:  we  should 
haye  a  whole  drama  which  is  diseased  at  its 
yery  root, — which  rests  upon  one  single  mon- 
strous error.  Such  a  drama  is  this '  Titus.' 
The  poet  had  here  nothing  less  in  his  mind 
than  to  giye  us  a  grand  Doomsday-drama. 
But  what»  as  a  man,  was  possible  to  him  in 
'Lear,'  the  youth  could  not  accomplish.  He 
gives  us  a  tom-to-pieces  world,  about  which 
Fate  wanders  like  a  bloodthirsty  lion,  or  as 
a  more  refined  or  more  cruel  tiger,  tearing 
mankind,  good  and  evil  alike,  and  blindly 
treading  down  every  flower  of  joy.  Never- 
theless a  better  feeling  reminds  him  that 
some  repose  must  be  given;  but  he  is  not 
svfiiciently  confident  of  this,  and  what  he 
does  in  this  regard  is  of  little  power.  The 
personages  of  the  piece  are  not  merely  hea- 
thens, but  most  of  them  embittered  and 
blind  in  their  heathenism ;  and  only  some 
single  aspirations  of  something  better  can 
arise  from  a  few  of  the  best  among  them  ; — 
aspirations  which  are  breathed  so  gently  as 
scarcely  to  be  heard  amidst  the  cries  of 
desperation  from  the  bloody  waves  that  roar 
almost  deafeningly.** 

The  eloquent  critic  adds,  in  a  note, — "  Is 
it  not  as  if  there  sounded  through  the  whole 
piece  a  comfortless  complaint  of  the  incom- 
prehensible and  hard  lot  of  all  earthly  %  Is 
it  not  as  if  we  heard  the  poet  speaking  with 
Faust — ^^AU  the  miseries  of  mankind  seine 
upon  me  ? '    Or  with  his  own  '  Hamlet,' — 

'  How  wesiy,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on  *t !  0,  fie !  t  is  an  nnweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in 

nature 
Possess  it  merely.' 

"  And  BOW,  let  us  bethink  ourselves,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  terrible  feeling,  of  the  sweet 
blessed  peacefulness  whi<di  speaks  from  out 
of  all  the  poet's  more  matured  dramas :  fiir  1 
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instance,  from  the  inexhaustibly  joyful- 
minded  ^As  You  Like  It.*  Such  a  contest 
followed  by  such  a  victory ! " 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
this  argument  of  the  Gennan  critic  is 
founded  upon  the  simple  and  intelligible 
belief  that  Shakspere  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  the  author  of  '  Titus  Aiidronicus.* 
Here  is  no  attempt  to  compromise  the  ques- 
tion, by  the  common  English  babble  that 
*'  Shakspere  may  haye  written  a  few  lines  in 
this  play,  or  given  some  assistance  to  the 
author  in  revising  it."  This  is  Malone's 
opinion,  founded  upon  an  idle  tradition,  men- 
tioned by  Ravenscroft  in  the  time  of  James 
II., — ^a  tradition  contradicted  by  Ravenscroft 
himself,  who,  in  a  prologue  to  his  alteration 
of  *  Titus  Andronicus,'  says — 

"  To-day  the  poet  does  not  fear  your  rage ; 
Shakespear,  by  him  revived,  now  treads  the 
stage." 

In  Malone*s  posthumous  edition,  by  Boswell, 
'^  those  passages  in  which  he  supposed  the 
hand  of  Shakspere  may  be  traced  are  marked 
with  inverted  commas."  This  was  the  sys- 
tem which  Malone  pursued  with  'Henry 
YI. ;'  and,  as  we  fiilly  believe,  it  was  founded 
upon  a  most  egregious  fallacy.  The  drama 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  very  highest 
poetical  art ;  because  a  play  which  fiilly 
realizes  the  objects  of  a  scenic  exhibition 
requires  a  nicer  combination  of  excellences, 
and  involves  higher  difficulties,  than  belong 
to  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Taking  the 
qualities  of  invention,  power  of  language, 
versification,  to  be  equal  in  two  men,  one 
devoting  himself  to  dramatic  poetry,  and 
the  other  to  nairative  poetry,  the  dramatic 
poet  has  chances  of  fidlure  which  the  nar- 
rative poet  may  entirely  avoid.  The  dia- 
logue, and  especially  the  imagery,  of  the 
dramatic  poet  are  secondary  to  the  invention 
of  the  plot,  the  management  of  the  action, 
and  the  conception  of  the  characters.  Lan- 
guage is  but  the  drapery  of  the  beings  that 
the  dramatic  poet's  imagination  has  created. 
They  must  be  placed  by  the  poet's  power  of 
combination  in  the  various  relations  which 
they  must  maintain  through  a  long  and 
sometimes  complicated  action  :  he  must  see 


the  whole  of  that  action  vividly,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  capacity  of  manifesting  itself 
distinctly  to  an  audience,  so  that  even  the 
deaf  should  partially  comprehend :  the 
pantomime  must  be  acted  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind,  before  the  wand  of  the 
magician  gives  the  agents  voice.  When  all 
this  is  done,  all  contradictions  reconciled,  all 
obscurities  made  clear,  the  interest  prolonged 
and  heightened,  and  the  catastrophe  natu- 
rally evolved  and  matured,  the  poet,  to  use 
the  terms  of  a  sister-art,  has  completed  that 
design  which  colour  and  expression  are  to 
make  manifest  to  others  with  something 
like  the  distinctness  with  which  he  himself 
has  seen  it.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  be- 
lieving that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Shak- 
spere's  immeasurable  superiority  to  other 
dramatists  is  that  all-penetrating  power  of 
combination  by  which  the  action  of  his 
dramas  is  constantly  sustained  ;  whilst  in 
the  best  pieces  of  his  contemporaries,  with 
rare  exceptions,  it  flags  or  breaks  down  into 
description,— or  is  carried  off  by  imagery, — 
or  the  force  of  conception  in  one  character 
overpowers  the  management  of  the  other 
instruments— cases  equally  evidencing  that 
the  poet  has  not  attained  the  most  difficult 
art  of  controlling  his  own  conceptions.  And 
thus  it  is  that  we  so  often  hear  Christopher 
Marlowe,  or  Philip  Massinger, — to  name  the 
very  best  of  them, — speaking  themselves 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  puppets,  whilst 
the  characterization  is  lost,  and  the  action  is 
forgotten.  But  when  do  we  ever  hear  the 
individual  voice  of  the  man  William  Shak- 
spere %  When  does  he  come  forward  to  bow 
to  the  audience,  as  it  were,  between  the 
scenes  %  Never  is  there  any  pause  with  him, 
that  we  may  see  the  complacent  author 
whispering  to  his  auditory — "  This  is  not  ex- 
actly what  I  meant ;  my  inspiration  carried 
me  away  ;  but  is  it  not  fine  1"  The  great  dra- 
matic poet  sits  out  of  mortal  ken.  He  rolls 
away  the  clouds  and  exhibits  his  world. 
There  is  calm  and  storm,  and  light  and 
darkness ;  and  the  material  scene  becomes 
alive  ;  and  we  see  a  higher  life  than  that  of 
our  ordinary  nature :  and  the  whole  soul  is 
elevated  ;  and  man  and  his  actions  are  pre- 
sented under  aspects  more  reaJ  than  reality, 
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and  our  control  over  tears  or  laughter  is 
taken  away  from  us  ;  and,  if  the  poet  be  a 
philosopher,  —  and  without  philosophy  he 
cannot  be  a  poet,-^eep  truths,  before  dimly 
seen,  enter  into  our  minds  and  abide  there. 
Why  do  we  state  all  this  ?  Utterly  to  reject 
the  belief  that  Shakspere  was  a  line-maker  : 
that,  like  Gray,  for  example,  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  mosaic  poetry; — that  he  made 
verses  to  order : — and  that  his  verses  could 
be  produced  by  some  other  process  than  an 
entire  conception  of,  and  power  over,  the 
duign  of  a  drama.  It  is  this  mistake  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten and  believed  about  the  two  Parts  of 
'  The  Contention  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster'  being  polished  by  Shakspere  into 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  '  Henry  YI.* 
The  elder  plays — ^which  the  English  anti- 
quarian critics  persist  in  ascribing  to  Mar^ 
lowe,  or  Greene,  or  Peele,  or  all  of  them — 
contain  all  the  action,  even  to  the  exact  suc- 
cession of  the  scenes,  all  the  characteriza- 
tion, a  very  great  deal  of  the  dialogue,  in- 
cluding the  most  vigorous  thoughts :  and 
then  Shakspere  was  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  add  a  thousand  lines  or  two  up 
and  down,  correct  an  epithet  here  and  there, 
and  do  all  this  without  the  slightest  exercise 
of  invention,  either  in  movement  or  charac- 
terization ;  producing  fine  lines  without 
passing  through  that  process  of  inspiration 
by  which  lines  having  dramatic  beauty  and 
propriety  can  alone  be  produced.  We  say 
this,  after  much  deliberation,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  '  Henry  YI.'  and  to  the  play 
before  us,  but  with  regard  to  the  general 
belief  that  Shakspere,  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,  was  a  mender  of  the  plays  of  other 
men.  'Timon,'  according  to  our  belief,  is 
the  only  exception  ;  and  we  regard  that  not 
as  an  exception  to  the  principle,  because 
there  the  characterization  of  Timon  himself 
is  the  Shaksperian  creation  ;  and  that  de- 
pends extremely  little  upon  the  general  ac- 
tion, which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  episodical. 

But  we  must  guard  ourselves  from  being 
understood  to  deny  that  many  of  the  earliest 
plays  of  Shakspere  were  founded  upon  some 
rude  production  of  the  primitive  stage.  An- 
dronicas  had,  no  doubt,  its  dramatic  ances- 


tor, who  exhibited  the  same  Gothic  view  of 
Roman  history,  and  whose  scenes  of  blood 
were  equally  agreeable  to  an  audience  re- 
quiring strong  excitement.  '  Pericles,'  how- 
ever remodelled  at  an  after  period,  belonged, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt,  to  Shakspere's  first 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  some  popular 
dramatic  exhibition  which  he  found  ready 
to  his  hand.  So  of  'The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,*  of  which  we  may  without  any  vio- 
lence assiune  that  a  common  model  existed 
both  for  that  and  for  the  other  play  with  a 
very  similar  name,  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  period.  From  the  first,  Shak- 
spere, with  that  consummate  judgment  which 
gave  a  fitness  to  everything  that  he  did,  or 
proposed  to  do,  held  his  genius  in  subjection 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  people,  till  he 
felt  secure  of  their  capability  to  appreciate 
the  highest  excellence.  In  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  every  great  artist,  perfection  could 
only  be  attained  by  repeated  efforts.  He 
had  no  models  to  work  upon ;  and  in  the 
very  days  in  which  he  lived  the  English 
drama  began  to  be  created.  It  was  not 
^'Learning's  triumph  o*er  her  barbarous 
foes"  which  "first  rear'd  the  stage,"  but  a 
singular  combination  of  circumstances  which 
for  the  most  part  grew  out  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion.  He  took  the  thing  as  he 
found  it.  The  dramatic  power  was  in  him 
so  supreme  that,  compared  with  the  feeble 
personifications  of  other  men,  it  looks  like 
instinct.  He  seized  upon  the  vague  abstrac- 
tions which  he  found  in  the  histories  and 
comedies  of  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Bel 
Savage,  and  the  scene  was  henceforth  filled 
with  living  beings.  But  not  as  yet  were 
these  individualities  surroimded  with  the 
glowing  atmosphere  of  burning  poetry.  The 
philosophy  which  invests  their  sayings  with 
an  universal  wisdom  that  enters  the  mind 
and  becomes  its  loadstar  was  scarcely  yet 
evoked  out  of  that  profound  contemplation 
of  human  actions  and  of  the  higher  things 
dimly  revealed  in  human  nature,  which  be- 
longed to  the  maturity  of  his  wondrous 
mind.  The  wit  was  there  in  some  degree 
from  the  first,  for  it  was  irrepressible;  but 
it  was  then  as  the  polished  metal,  which 
dazzlingly  gives  back  the  brightness  of  the 
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sanbeuns ;  in  after  times  it  was  as  the  disr- 
mond,  which  reflects  everything,  and  yet  ap- 
pears to  be  self-irradiated  in  its  lustrous 
depths.  If  these  qualities,  and  if  the  luimour 
which  seems  more  especially  the  ripened 
growth  of  the  mental  faculty,  could  have 
been  produced  in  the  onset  of  Shakspere*s 
career,  it  is  probable  that  the  career  would 
not  have  been  a  successful  one.  He  had  to 
make  his  audience.  He  himself  has  told  ue 
of  a  play  of  his  earliest  period,  that  ^  I  re- 
member pleased  not  the  million ;  'twas 
caviarie  to  the  general :  but  it  was  (as  I  re- 
ceived it,  and  others,  whose  judgments  in 
such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an 
excellent  play ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes ; 
set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunaing. 
I  rememb^,  one  said  there  were  no  sallets 
in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savonxy ;  nor 
no  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indite 
the  author  of  affectation ;  but  called  it  an 
honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and 
by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine.  * 
Was  this  play  an  attempt  of  Shakspere  him- 
self to  depart  from  the  popular  track  ?  If  it 
w^re,  we  probably  owe  much  to  the  million. 
We  hold,  then,  that  Malone's  principle  of 
TO|^,rlring  with  inverted  commas  those  pas- 
sages in  which  he  supposed  the  hand  of 
^lakspere  might  be  traced  in  this  play  of 
'Titus  Andronicus'  is  based  upon  a  vital 
error.  It  is  not  with  us  a  questicm  whether 
the  passages  which  Malone  has  marked  ex- 
hibit, or  not,  the  critic's  poetical  taste :  we 
say  that  the  passages  could  not  have  been 
written  except  by  the  man,  whoever  he  be, 
who  conceived  the  action  and  the  characteri- 
zation. Take  the  single  example  of  the 
character  of  Tamora.  She  is  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  piece ;  and  in  her  we  see,  as 
we  believe,  the  outbreak  of  that  wonderful 
conception  of  the  union  of  powerful  intellect 
and  moral  depravity  which  Shakspere  was 
afterwards  to  make  manifest  with  such  con- 
summate wisdom.  Strong  passions,  leady 
wit,  peifect  self-possession,  and  a  sort  of 
oriental  imagination,  take  Tamora  out  of  the 
class  of  ordinary  women.  It  is  in  her  mouth 
that  we  find,  for  the  most  part,  what  readers 
of  Malone's  school  wotild  call  the  poetical 

♦  •  Hamlet/  Act  it.,  Sc.  ii. 


language  of  the  play.  We  will  select  a  few 
^ecimens  (Act  II.,  Scene  3) : — 

''The  birds  chant  melody  on  evciy  bush; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerftil  sun ;    * 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  chequered  shadow  on  the  ground : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  ait. 
And— whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the 

hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  weU-tnned  horns. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once — 
Let  OS  sit  down." 

Again,  in  tke  same  scene : — 
*•  A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is: 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and 

lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  misseltoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun;  here  nothing 

breeds, 
Unlew  the  nightly  owl,  or  &tal  raven. 
And,  when  they  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit. 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  nighty 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes. 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins. 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries. 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it. 
Should  straight  &11  mad,  or  else  die  sud- 
denly.** 
In  Act  IV.,  Scene  4 : — 
''King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  Uke  thy 
name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it] 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing. 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby; 
Knowing  that,  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody." 

And,  lastly,  where  the  lines  are  associated 
with  the  high  imaginative  conception  of  the 
speaker,  that  she  was  to  personate  Re- 
venge : — 

"  Know  thou,  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend: 
I  am  Revenge;  sent  from  the  infenial  king- 
dom, 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind. 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes^ 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  worid's 
light.'* 

The  first  two  of  these  passages  are  marked 
by  Malone  as  the  additions  of  Shakspere  to 
the  work  of  an  inferior  poet.     If  we  had 
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adopted  MftlotM'fl  theory^  we  Blioukl  have 
marked  the  two  other  paaBages ;  and  haye 
gone  eren  further  in  our  selection  of  the 
poetical  Hnee  spoken  by  TanK»a.  But  we 
hold  that  the  lines  could  not  haye  been  pro- 
dueedy  according  to  Malone's  theory,  cTen  by 
Shakspere.  Poetry,  and  especially  dramatic 
poetry,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  bit  of 
joiner's  woik— or,  if  you  please,  as  an  affiur 
of  jewelling  and  enamelling.  The  lines 
whi<^  we  haye  quoted  may  not  be  amongst 
^iakspere*s  highest  things ;  but  they  could 
not  have  been  produced  except  under  the 
excitement  of  the  full  swing  of  his  diamatic 
power — ^bright  touches  dashed  in  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  whole  design  was  growing 
into  shape  upon  the  canyass,  and  the  fonn  of 
Tamoia  was  beecmiing  alive  with  colour  and 
expression.  To  imagine  that  the  great  pas- 
sages of  a  drama  are  produced  like  **  a  copy 
of  yerses,'*  under  any  other  influence  than 
the  large  and  general  inspiration  which 
creates  the  whole  drama,  is,  we  belieye, 
utterly  to  mistake  the  essential  nature  of 
dramatic  poetry.  It  wotild  be  equally  just 
to  say  that  the  nice  but  well-defined  traits 
of  character,  which  stand  out  from  the  phy- 
sical horrors  of  this  play,  when  it  is  carefully 
studied,  were  superadded  by  Shakspere  to 
the  coarser  delineations  of  some  other  man. 
Aaron,  the  Moor,  in  his  general  conception 
is  an  unmitigated  villain — something  alien 
from  humanity — a  fiend,  and  therefore  only 
to  be  detested.  But  Shakspere,  by  that  in- 
sight which,  however  imperfectly  developed, 
must  have  distinguished  his  earliest  efforts, 
brings  Aaron  into  the  circle  of  humanity  ; 
and  then  he  is  a  thing  which  moves  us,  and 
his  punishment  is  poetical  justice.  One 
touch  does  this — his  afiection  for  his  child  : 

"  Come  on,  yon  thiek-lipp'd  slave,  1 11  bear  you 

hence; 
For  it  is  yon  that  pats  ns  to  our  shifts: 
1 11  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey^  and  sock  the 

goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cave;  and  bring  you  up 
^  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.** 

Did  Shakspere  put  in  these  lines,  and  the 
previous  ones  which  evolve  the  same  feeling, 
under  the  system  of  a  cool  editorial  mending 


of  a  second  man's  work  )  The  system  may 
do  for  an  article;  but  a  play  is  another 
thing.  Did  Shakspere  put  these  lines  into 
the  mouth  of  Lucius,  when  he  calls  to  his 
son  to  weep  over  the  body  of  Titus  \ — 

"  Come  hither,  boy;  come,  come,  and  learn  of  us 
To  melt  in  showers :  Thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee 

well: 
Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee, 
Snng  thee  asleep,  his  loving  braast  thy  pillow; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee. 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy; 
In  that  respect  then,  like  a  loving  child. 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender 

spring. 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so." 

Malone  has  not  marked  these  ;  they  are  too 
simple  to  be  included  in  his  poetical  gems. 
But  are  they  not  full  to  overflowing  of  those 
deep  thoughts  of  human  love  which  the 
great  poet  of  the  affections  has  sent  into  so 
many  welcoming  hearts  ?  Malone  marks 
with  his  commas  the  address  to  the  tribunes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act.  The  lines 
are  lofty  and  rhetorical ;  and  a  poet  who  had 
undertaken  to  make  set  speeches  to  another 
man's  characters  might  perhaps  have  added 
these.  Dryden  and  Tate  did  this  service  for 
Shakspere  himself.  But  Malone  does  not 
mark  oiie  line  which  has  no  rhetoric  in  it, 
and  does  not  look  like  poetry.  The  old  man 
has  given  his  hand  to  the  treacherous  Aaron, 
that  he  may  save  the  lives  of  his  sons  ;  but 
the  messenger  brings  him  the  heads  of  those 
sons.  It  is  for  Marcus  and  Lucius  to  burst 
into  passion.  The  father,  for  some  space, 
speaks  not  ;  and  then  he  speaks  but  one 
line :— • 

"  }Yhen  will  this  fearful  dumber  have  an  end?" 

Did  Shakspere  make  this  line  to  order  ?  The 
poet  who  wrote  the  line  conceived  the  whole 
situation,  and  he  could  not  have  conceived 
the  situation  unless  the  whole  dramatic 
movement  had  equally  been  his  conception. 
Such  things  must  be  wrought  out  of  the  red- 
heat  of  the  whole  material — ^not  filled  up 
out  of  cold  fragments. 

Accepting  < Titus'  as  a  play  produced 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  possesses 
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other  peculiarities  than  such  as  we  have 
noticed,  which,  upon  the  system  of  Malone's 
inverted  commas,  would  take  away  a  yerj 
considerable  nxmiber  from  the  supposed 
original  fabricator  of  the  drama,  and  bestow 
them  upon  the  reviser.  We  must  extract  a 
passage  from  Malone  before  we  proceed  to 
point  out  these  other  peculiarities : — ^  To 
enter  into  a  long  disquisition  to  prove  this 
piece  not  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspere 
would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time.  To  those 
who  are  not  conversant  with  his  writings,  if 
particular  passages  were  examined,  more 
words  would  be  necessary  than  the  subject  is 
worth  ;  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
his  works  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the 
question.  I  will,  however,  mention  one  mode 
by  which  it  may  be  e^ily  ascertained.  Let 
the  reader  only  peruse  a  few  lines  of '  Appius 
and  Virginia,*  *Tancred  arid  Gismund,'  'The 
Battle  of  Alcazar,* '  Jeronimo,'  *  Selimus,  Em- 
peror of  the  Turks,'  'The  Wounds  of  Civil 
War,'  *  The  Wars  of  Cyrus,'  *  Locrine,'  *  Arden 
of  Feversham,'  'King  Edward  I.,'  'The 
Spanish  Tragedy,'  'Solyman  and  Perseda,' 
*King  Leir,'  the  old  'King  John,'  or  any 
other  of  the  pieces  that  were  exhibited  be- 
fore the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  he  will  at 
once  perceive  that  '  Titus  Andronicus '  was 
coined  in  the  same  mint."  What  Malone 
requests  to  be  perused  is  limited  to  "  a  few 
lines  "  of  these  old  plays  ;  if  he  could  have 
bestowed  many  words  upon  the  subject,  he 
would  have  examined  "particular  passages." 
Such  an  examination  has  of  course  reference 
only  to  the  versification.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
assumption  that  the  pieces  Malone  has  men- 
tioned were  exhibited  "  before  the  time  of 
Shakspeare."  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  settle  the  exact  time  of  many  of 
these  ;  but  we  do  know  that  one  of  the  plays 
here  mentioned  belongs  to  the  same  epoch 
as  '  Titus  Andronicus.'  "  He  that  will  swear 
'Jeronimo,'  or  'Andronicus,'  are  the  best 
plays  yet,  shall  pass  unexcepted  at  here,  as 
a  man  whose  judgment  shows  it  is  constant, 
and  hath  stood  still  these  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  years."  We  shall  confine,  therefore, 
any  comparison  of  the  versification  of '  Titus 
Andronicus '  entirely  to  that  of '  Jeronimo.* 


'Titus  Andronicus'  contains  very  few 
couplets,  a  remarkable  thing  in  so  early  a 
play.  Of '  Jeronimo'  one-half  is  rhyme.  Of 
the  blank  verse  of  'Jeronimo'  we  will  quote 
a  passage  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least  mono- 
tonous of  that  tragedy,  and  which  Mr.  Col- 
lier has  quoted  in  his  '  History  of  Dramatic 
Poetry,'  pointing  out  that  "Here  we  see 
trochees  used  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  and 
the  pauses  are  even  artfully  managed  ;  while 
redundant  syllables  are  inserted,  and  lines 
left  defective^  still  farther  to  add  to  the 
variety :" — 

"  Come,  valiant  spirits* ;  yon  peers  of  Portugal, 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  fiiiths,  and  serviees. 
To  set  you  free  from  base  captivity : 
0  let  our  &ther^8  scandal  ne'er  be  seen 
As  a  1)880  blush  up<Hi  oar  free-bom  cheeks : 
Let  all  the  tribute  that  proud  Spain  received 
Of  those  all  captive  Portugales  deceased, 
Turn  into  chafe,  and  choke  their  insolence. 
Methinks  no  moiety,  not  one  little  thought^ 
Of  them  whose  servile  acts  live  in  their  graves. 
But  should  raise  spleens  big  as  a  cannon- 
bullet 
Within  your  bosoms :  0  for  honour. 
Your  countiy's  reputation,  your  lives'  freedom, 
Indeed  your  all  that  may  be  term'd  revenge. 
Now  let  your  bloods  be  liberal  as  the  sea ; 
And  all  those  wounds  that  you  receive  of 

Spain, 
Let  theirs  be  equal  to  quit  yours  again. 
Speak,  Portugales:  are  you  resolved  as  I, 
To  live  like  captives,  or  as  ftve-bom  diel" 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  (in  opposi- 
tion to  Malone's  opinion)  that  the  freedom 
of  versification  which  is  discovered  in  '  Titus 
Andronicus'  is  carried  a  great  deal  further 
than  even  this  specimen  of  'Jeronimo ;'  and 
we  cannot  have  a  better  proof  of  our  as- 
sertion than  this — that  Steevens  anxiously 
desired,  and  indeed  succeeded,  in  reducing 
several  of  the  lines  to  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  his  ten-syllable  measuring-tape. 
The  Shaksperian  versification  is  sufficiently 
marked  in  'Titus,'  even  to  the  point  of  of- 
fending the  critic  who  did  not  understand  it. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  com- 
parison of  the  versification  of  'Titus*  with 

*  Ordinarily  pronoanced  In  early  dramatic  poetry  as  a 
monoiyUable. 
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the  old  plays  mentioned  by  Malone  is  al- 
together a  fidlacy.  Like  the  'Heoxy  YI.' 
it  wants,  for  the  most  part,  the 

"  Luiked  sweetness  long  drawn  out" 

of  the  later  plays,  and  so  do  *The  Two 
Qentlemen  of  Verona,'  and  ^The  Comedy  of 
Errors.'  But  to  compare  the  play,  as  a  whole, 
even  with  '  Jeronimo '  (and  Kyd,  in  fireedom 
and  Tariety  of  rhythm,  whatever  he  may  want 
in  majesty,  is  superior  to  Marlowe)  argues, 
we  think,  an  incompetent  knowledge  of  the 
things  compared.  To  compare  it  with  the 
old  *  King  Leir,*  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  plays  in  Malone's  list,  is  to  compare  the 
movement  of  the  hunter  with  that  of  the 
horse  in  the  mill.  The  truth  is,  that,  after 
the  first  scene  of '  Andronicus,'  in  which  the 
author  sets  out  with  the  stately  pace  of  his 
time,  we  are  very  soon  carried  away,  by  the 
power  of  the  language,  the  variety  of  the 
pause,  and  the  especial  freedom  with  which 
trochees  are  used  at  the  ends  of  lines,  to 
forget  that  the  versification  is  not  aUogdher 
upon  the  best  Shaksperean  model.  There  is 
the  same  instrument,  but  the  performer  has 
not  yet  thoroughly  learnt  its  scope  and  its 
power. 

Horn  has  a  very  just  remark  on  the  lan- 
guage of  'Titus  Andronicus:' — ^'Foremost 
we  may  recognise  with  praise  the  almost 
never-wearying  power  of  the  language, 
wherein  no  Bhift  is  ever  used.  We  know 
too  well  how  often,  in  many  French  and 
German  tragedies,  the  princes  and  princesses 
satisfy  themselves  to  silence  with  a  necessary 
UHasI  Oh  Cidl  0  Schichall  (0  Fate !)  and 
similar  che^  outcries  :  but  Shakspere  is 
quite  another  man,  who,  for  every  degree 
of  pain,  knew  how  to  give  the  right  tone 
and  the  right  colour.  In  the  bloody  sea  of 
this  drama,  in  which  men  can  scarcely  keep 
themselves  afloat,  this,  without  doubt,  must 
have  been  peculiarly  difficult."  We  regard 
this  decided  language,  this  absence  of  stage 
conventionalities,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
power  which  the  poet  possessed  of  distinctly 
conceiving  his  situations  with  reference  to 
his  characters.  The  Ohs!  and  Ahs!  and 
Heaoenal  of  the  English  stage,  as  well  as 
the  0  Cidl  of  the  French,  are^a  consequence 


of  feebleness,  exhibiting  itself  in  common- 
places. The  greater  number  of  the  old 
English  dramatists,  to  do  them  justice,  had 
the  same  power  as  the  author  of  'Titus 
Andronicus '  of  grappling  with  words  which 
they  thought  fitting  to  the  situations.  But 
their  besetting  sin  was  in  the  constant  use 
of  that  *^  huffing,  braggart,  puft "  language, 
which  Shakspere  never  employs  in  the 
dramas  which  all  agree  to  cidl  his,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  very  sparing  portion  even 
in  'Titus  Andronicus.'  The  temptation  to 
employ  it  must  have  been  great  indeed  ;  for 
when,  in  every  scene,  the  fearful  energies  of 
the  action 


It 


On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate/' 


if  must  have  required  no  common  forbearance, 
and  therefore  no  common  power,  to  prescribe 
that  the  words  of  the  actors  should  not 

"  Ovctface  the  brow  of  bragging  horror." 

The  son  of  Tamora  is  to  be  killed ;  as  he  is 
led  away,  she  exclaims — 

"  Oh !  cruel,  irreligious  piety ! " 

Titus  kills  Mutius :  the  young  man's  brother 
earnestly  says — 

**  My  lord,  you  are  unjust" 

When  Tamora  prescribes  their  terrible 
wickedness  to  her  sons,  Lavinia  remon- 
strates— 

"  0 !  Tamora,  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  £Ace." 

When  Marcus  encounters  his  mutilated 
niece,  there  is  much  poetry,  but  no  raving. 
When  woe  upon  woe  is  heaped  upon  Titus, 
we  have  no  imprecations : — 

"  For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by 

wave. 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him." 

In  one  situation,  after  Titus  has  lost  his  hand, 
Marcus  says — 

"Oh I  brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes." 

What  are  the  deep  extremes  ?    The  unhappy 
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man  has  scarcely  risen  into  metaphor,  much 
less  into  braggaidism : — 

"  O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth: 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call:— What,  wiH  then  kneel  with 

me?  [To  hAYUfUL 

Do  then,  dear  heart;  for  heaven  shall  hear  oar 

prayers: 
Or  with  oar  sighs  we  11  breathe  the  welkin 

dim. 
And  stain  the  san  with  fog,  as  sometime 

clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting 

bosoma/* 

And  in  his  very  crowning  agony  we  hear 
only— 

"  Whv,  I  have  not  another  tear  tx)  shed." 

It  has  been  said,  ^^  There  is  not  a  shade  of 
difference  between  the  two  Moors,  Eleazar 
and  Aaron."*  Eleazar  is  a  character  in 
^  Lust's  Dominion,*  incorrectly  attributed  to 
Marlowe.  Trace  the  cool,  determined,  sarcas- 
tic, remorseless  villain,  Aaron,  through  these 
bloodnspilling  scenes,  and  see  if  he  speaks  in 
^'  King  Oambyses*  vein,"  as  £leazar  speaks  in 
the  following  lines : — 

"  Now,  Tragedy,  thou  minion  of  the  night, 
Khamnusia's  pew-fellow,  to  thee  I  '11  sing 
Upon  an  harp  made  of  dead  Spanish  bones — 
The  proudest  instrument  the  world  affords ; 
When  thou  in  crimson  jollity  shall  bathe 
Thy  limbs,  as  black  as  mine,  in  springs  of 

blood 
Still  gushing  from  the  conduit-head  of  Spain. 
To  thee  that  never  blushest,  though  thy  cheeks 
Arc  fall  of  blood,  O  Saint  Kevenge,  to  thee 
I  consecrate  my  murders,  all  my  stabs, 
My  bloody  labours,  tortures,  stratagems. 
The  volume  of  all' wounds  that  wound  from 

me, — 
Mine  is  the  Stage,  thine  the  Tragedy." 

But  enough  of  this.  It  appears  to  us  ma- 
nifest that,  although  the  author  of  'Titus 
Andronicus'  did  choose  ~in  common  with  the 
best  and  the  most  popular  of  those  who  wrote 
for  the  early  stage,  but  contrary  to  his  after- 
practice — a  subject  which  should  present  to 
his  comparatively  rude  audiences  the  exdte- 

*  C.  A.  Brown 'I '  .^utobtoffcphlcal  Totmt  oF  Sbtktpcre.* 


ment  of  a  succession  of  physical  hoixors,  he 
was  so  far  under  the  control  of  his  higher 
judgment,  that,  avoiding  their  practioe,  he 
steadily  abstained  from  making  his  "verses 
jet  on  the  stage  in  tragical  buskins ;  every 
word  filling  the  mouth  like  the  fitbuidon  of 
Bow-Bell,  daring  Gk>d  out  of  heaven  with  that 
atheist  Tamburlaine,  or  blaspheming  with  the 
mad  priest  of  the  sun."t 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Shaksp^ e,  at 
the  period  when  he  first  entered  upon  those 
labours  which  were  to  build  up  a  glorious 
fabric  out  of  materials  that  had  been  pre- 
viously used  for  the  basest  purposes, — with- 
out models, — at  first,  perhaps,  not  volunta- 
rily choosing  his  task,  but  taking  the  busi- 
ness that  lay  before  him  so  as  to  command 
popular  success, — ^ignorant,  to  a  great  degree, 
of  the  height  and  depth  of  his  own  intellec- 
tual resources, — not  seeing,  or  dimly  seeing, 
how  poetry  and  philosophy  were  to  elevate 
and  purify  the  common  staple  of  the  coarse 
drama  about  him, — it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  a  story  of  fearful  bloodshed  should  force 
itself  upon  him  as  a  thing  that  he  could 
work  into  something  better  than  the  dumb 
show  and  fiery  words  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  It  was  in  after-years  that 
he  had  to  create  the  tragedy  of  passion. 
Lamb  has  beautifully  described  Webster,  as 
almost  alone  having  the  power  "  to  move  a 
horror  skilfully,  to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick, 
to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to 
wean  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop, 
and  then  step  in  with  mortal  instruments  to 
take  its  last  forfeit."  Lamb  adds,  *^  Writers  of 
inferior  genius  mistake  quantity  for  quality." 
The  remark  is  quite  true, — ^when  examples  of 
the  higher  tragedy  are  accessible,  and  when 
the  people  have  learnt  better  than  to  require  ; 
the  grosser  stimulant.  Before  Webster  had 
written  ^  The  Duchess  of  Malfi '  and  '  V ittoria 
Corombona,'  Shakspere  had  produced  *■  Lear '  . 
and  *  Othello.'  But  there  were  writers,  710^  of 
inferior  genius,  who  had  committed  the  same 
mistake  as  the  author  of  ^  Titus  Andronicus ' 
— ^who  use  blood  as  they  would  ^'  the  paint  of 
the  property-man  in  the  theatre."  Ifeed  we 
mention  other  names  than  Marlowe  and  Kyd  ? 
The  ''old  Jeronimo,"  as  Ben  Jonson  calls  it, 
*    t  Qreme,  1688. 
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— peiliAps  the  most  popular  play  of  the  ev ly 
sUge,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  work  of  great 
power, — thus  condudet,  with  a  sort  of  GhMrus 
spoken  by  a  ghost :— - 

"  Ay,  now  my  hopes  hare  end  in  their  effects, 
When  blood  and  sorrow  finish  my  desires. 
HoTatio  murdered  in  his  fathei^s  bower ; 
Vile  Serberine  by  Pedringano  slain; 
False  Pedringano  hanged  by  quaint  device; 
Fair  Isabella  by  herself  misdone ; 
Prince  Balthaav  by  Belimperia  stabb'd; 
The  Duke  of  Castille,  and  his  wicked  8on« 
Both  done  to  death  by  old  Hieronimo, 
By  Belimperia  fallen,  as  Dido  fell; 
And  good  Hieronimo  slain  by  himself: 
Ay,  these  were  spectacles  to  please  my  soul." 

Here    is    murder    enough    to    match  even 
^Andronicus.*     This  slaughtering  work  was 
accompanied  with  another  peculiarity  of  the 
unformed  drama — ^the  dumb  show.     Words 
were  sometimes  scarcely  necessary  for  the  ex- 
position of  the  story ;  and,  when  they  were, 
'  no  great  care  was  taken  that  they  should  be 
Tery  appropriate  or  beautiful  in  themseWes. 
Thomas  Heywood,  himself  a  prodigious  ma- 
nufacturer of  plays  in  a  more  advanced  pe- 
I  riod,  writing  as  late  as  1612,  seems  to  look 
;  upon  these  semi-pageants,  full  of  what  the 
I  actors  call  '^  bustle,"  as  the  wonderful  things 
j  of  the  modem  stage: — ^^'To  see,  as  I  have 
seen,  Hercules,  in  his  own  shape,  hunting 
the  boar,  knocking  down  the  bull,  taming 
the  hart,  fighting  with  Hydra,  murdering 
i  Oeryon,  slaughtering  Diomed,  wounding  the 
*  Stjmphalldes,  killing   the   Centaurs,  pash- 
ing  the  lion,  squeezing  the  dragon,  dragging 
Cerberus  in  chains,  and,  lastly,  on  his  high 
I  pjramides  writing  NU  uUra — oh,  these  were 
;  sights  to  make  an  Alexander."^     With  a 
stage  that  presented  attractions  like  these 
to  the  multitude,  is  it  wonderful  that  the 
joung   Shakspere    should    have   written    a 
Tragedy  of  Horrors  ? 

But  Shakspere,  it  is  maintained,  has  given 
us  no  other  tragedy  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  *  Titus  Andronicus.*  Are  we 
quite  sure?  Do  we  know  what  the  first 
'  Hamlet '  was  1  We  have  one  sketch,  which 
may  be  most  instructively  compared  with 


*  *  An  Apology  fat  Acton.* 


the  finished  performance ;  but  it  has  been 
ooi\|ectured,  and  we  think  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, that  the  'Hamlet  *  which  was  on  the 
stage  in  1589,  and  then  sneered  at  by  Nash, 
<<  has  perished,  and  that  the  quarto  of  1603 
gives  us  the  work  in  an  intermediate  state 
between  the  rude  youthful  sketch  and  the 
perfected  '  Hamlet,'  which  was  published 
in  1604."  t  All  the  cKtion  of  the  perfect 
'  Hamlet '  is  to  be  found  in  the  sketch 
published  in  1603 ;  but  the  profundity  of 
the  character  is  not  all  there, — very  far 
from  it.  We  have  little  of  the  thought- 
ful philosophy,  of  the  morbid  feeeUngs,  of 
Hamlet.  But  let  us  imagine  an  earlier 
sketch,  where  that  wondexful  creation  of 
Hamlet's  character  may  have  been  still 
more  unformed';  where  the  poet  may  have 
simply  proposed  to  exhibit  in  the  young 
man  a  desire  for  revenge,  combined  with 
irresolution — ^perhaps  even  actual  madness. 
Make  Hamlet  a  common  dramatic  charac- 
ter, instead  of  one  of  the  subtilest  of  meta- 
physical problems,  and  what  ils  the  tragedy  ? 
A  tragedy  of  blood.  It  offends  us  not  now, 
softened  as  it  is,  and  almost  hidden,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  poetry  and  philosophy  which 
surrounds  it.  But  look  at  it  merely  with  re- 
ference to  the  action;  and  of  what  materials 
is  it  made?  A  ghost  described  ;  a  ghost  ap- 
pearing ;  the  play  within  a  play,  and  that  a 
play  of  murder ;  Polonius  killed  ;  the  ghost 
again ;  Ophelia  mad  and  self-destroyed  ;  the 
struggle  at  the  grave  between  Hamlet  and 
Laertes  ;  the  queen  poisoned  ;  Laertes  killed 
with  a  poisoned  rapier ;  the  king  killed  by 
Hamlet ;  and,  last  of  all,  Hamlet's  death. 
No  wonder  Fortinbras  exclaims— 


if 


This  quarry  cries  on  havoc. 


Again,  take  another  early  tragedy,  of  which 
we  may  well  believe  that  there  was  an  earlier 
sketch  than  that  published  in  1597 — 'Romeo 
and  Juliet.'  We  may  say  of  the  delicious 
poetry,  as  Romeo  says  of  Juliet's  beauty, 
that  it  makes  the  charnel-house  '^a  feast- 
ing presence  full  of  light."  But  imagine 
a  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  conceived  in  the  im- 
maturity of  the  young  Shakspere's  power — 
a  tale  of  love,  but  suinnmded  with  horror. 

i  *  E4ialrai8fa  Review/  toL  Uxi  p.  47a. 
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There  is  enough  for  the  excitement  of  an 
uninstructed  audience:  the  contest  between 
the  houses;  Mercutio  killed;  Tybalt  killed; 
the  apparent  death  of  Juliet ;  Paris  killed  in 
the  churchyard ;  Romeo  swallowing  poison ; 
Juliet  stabbing  herself.  The  marvel  is,  that 
the  surpassing  power  of  the  poet  shoiild  make 
us  forget  that  '  Romeo  and  Juliet  *  can  pre- 
sent such  an  aspect.    All  the  changes  which 


we  know  Shakspere  made  in  *  Hamlet/  and 
'Romeo  and  Juliet,*  were  to  work  out  the 
peculiar  theory  of  his  mature  judgment — 
that  the  terrible  should  be  held,  as  it  were, 
in  solution  by  the  beautiful,  so  as  to  produce 
a  tragic  consistent  with  pleasurable  emotion. 
Herein  he  goes  far  beyond  Webster.  His  art 
is  a  higher  art. 


CHAPTER  II. 
PERICLBa 


The  external  testimony  that  Shakspere  was 
the  author  of '  Pericles  *  would  appear  to  rest 
upon  strong  evidence ;  it  was  published  with 
Shakspere^s  name  as  the  author  during  his 
lifetime.  But  this  evidence  is  not  decisive. 
In  1600  was  printed  'The  first  part  of  the  i 
true  and  honourable  history  of  the  Life  of  , 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  &c.  Written  by  William 
Shakespeare  ;*  *  and  we  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  that  representation  of  the  writer  of 
'  Sir  John  Oldcastle '  as  good  evidence  of  the 
authorship,  were  we  not  in  possession  of  a 
fact  which  entirely  outweighs  the  bookseller's 
insertion  of  a  popular  name  in  his  title-page. 
In  the  manuscript  diary  of  Philip  Henslowe, 
preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  is  the  follow- 
ing entry : — "  This  16  of  October,  99,  Receved 
by  me,  Thomas  Downton,  of  Phillip  Henslow, 
to  pay  Mr.  Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Hathway,  for  the  first  pte  of  the 
Lyfe  of  8r  Jhon  Ouldcasstell,  and  in  earnest 
of  the  Second  Pte,  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
payny,  ten  pownd,  I  say  receved  101L"t 
The  title-page  of  'Pericles,'  in  1609,  might 
have  been  as  fraudulent  as  that  of '  Sir  John 
Oldcastle '  in  1600. 

The  play  of '  Pericles,'  as  we  learn  by  the 
original  title-page,  was  "  sundry  times  acted 
by  his  Majesty's  servants  at  the  Globe." 
The  proprietary  interest  in  the  play  for  the 
purposes  of  the  stage  (whoever  wrote  it)  no 

*  ''Some  of  the  copies  hav«  not  Shaketpcare's  nanM  on 
the  title."    C01.LISI1. 
t  •  Diary  of  Philip  Henslowe ;'  edited  by  J.  Fayne  Collier. 


doubt  remained  in  1623  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  Globe  Theatre — Shakspere's  fellow- 
shareholders.  Of  the  popularity  of 'Pericles' 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  printed  three 
times  separately  before  the  publication  of  the 
folio  of  1623 ;  and  it  would  have  been  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  of  that  edition  to 
have  included  it  amongst  Shakspere's  works. 
Did  they  reject  it  because  they  could  not 
conscientiously  affirm  it  to  be  written  by 
him,  or  were  they  unable  to  make  terms 
with  those  who  had  the  right  of  publica- 
tion? 

It  is  a  most  important  circumstance, 
with  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  'Titus 
Andronicus,'  that  Meres,  in  1599,  ascribed 
that  play  to  Shakspere.  We  have  no  such 
testimony  in  the  case  of  '  Pericles ;'  but  the 
tradition  which  assigns  it  to  Shakspere 
is  pretty  constant.  Malone  has  quoted  a  [ 
passage  from  '  The  Times  displayed,  in  Six 
Sestiads,'  a  poem  published  in  1646,  and 
dedicated  by  S.  Shephard  to  PhUip,  Earl  of 
Pembroke : — 

"  See  him,  whose  tragic  scenes  Euripides 
Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
Compare  great  Shakspeare :  Aristophanes 
Never  like  him  his  fancy  could  display : 
Witness  The  Prince  of  Tyre,  his  Pericles: 
His  sweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 
He  wrote  of  lustful  Tarquin*s  npe,  shows  he 
Did  understand  the  depth  of  poesie." 

Six  years  later,  another  writer,  J.  Tatham, 
in  verses  prefixed  to  Richard  Brome's  'Jovial 
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>  Crew,'  1652,  speaks  slightingly  of  Shakspere, 
'  and  of  this  particular  drama : — 

"  But  Shakespeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
Founder'd  in  his  Pericles,  and  must  not  pass." 

Dryden,  in  his  prologue  to  Charles  Davenant^s 
'  Circe,*  in  1675,  has  these  lines : — 

"  Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  first  young 
flight, 
Did  no  Volpone,  nor  no  Arbaces,  write; 
But  hopp*d  about,  and  short  excursions  made 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid. 
And  each  was  guilty  of  some  slighted  maid. 
Shakspeare's  own  Muse  his  Pericles  first  bore; 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor. 
T  is  miracle  to  see  a  first  good  play : 
All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas- 
day." 

The  mention  of  Shakspere  as  the  author  of 
'Pericles*  in  the  poems  printed  in  1646  and 
1652  may  in  some  respect  be  called  tradi- 
tionary ;  for  the  play  was  not  printed  after 
1635,  till  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1664. 
Dryden,  most  probably,  read  the  play  in  that 
folio  edition.  Mr.  Collier  says,  '^  I  do  not  at 
all  rely  upon  Dryden*s  e^dence  farther  than 
to  establish  the  belief  as  to  the  authorship 
entertained  by  persons  engaged  in  theatrical 
a&irs  after  the  Restoration.'*  But  is  such 
eridence  wholly  to  be  despised?  and  must 
the  belief  be  necessarily  dated  ''after  the 
Restoration  1 "  Dryden  was  himself  forty-four 
years  of  age  when  he  wrote ''  Shakspeare's 
own  Muse,'*  &c.  He  had  been  a  writer  for  the 
stage  twelve  years.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Davenant)  who  wrote  for  the  stage  in  1626. 
Of  the  original  actors  in  Shakspere's  plays 
Dryden  himself  might  hare  known,  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  John  Lowin,  who  kept  the 
Three  Pigeons  Inn  at  Brentford,  and  died 
very  old,  a  little  before  the  Restoration ;  and 
Joseph  Taylor,  who  died  in  1653,  although, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  stage,  he 
was  old  enough  to  have  played  Hamlet  un- 
der Shakspere's  immediate  instruction ;  and 
Richard  Robinson,  who  senred  in  the  army 
of  CSiarles  I.,  and  has  an  historical  import- 
ance through  haying  been  shot  to  death  by 
Harrison,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  arms, 
with  this  exclamation  from  the  stem  repub- 
lican, ^Cursed  is  he  that  doth  the  work  of 


the  Lord  negligently."  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  then  that  Dryden  was  a  competent  re- 
porter of  the  traditions  of  the  stage,  and  not 
necessarily  of  the  traditions  that  survived 
after  the  Restoration.  We  can  picture  the 
young  poet,  naturaUy  anxious  to  approach 
as  closely  to  Shakspere  as  possible,  taking  a 
cheerful  cup  with  poor  Lowin  in  his  humble 
inn,  and  listening  to  the  old  man's  recital  of 
the  recollections  of  his  youth  amidst  those 
scenes  from  which  he  was  banished  by  the 
violence  of  civil  war  and  the  fury  of  purita- 
nical intolerance.  We  accept,  then,  Diyden's 
assertion  with  little  doubt ;  and  we  approach 
to  the  examination  of  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  *  Pericles '  with  the  con- 
viction that,  if  it  be  the  work  of  Shakspere, 
the  foundations  of  it  were  laid  when  his  art 
was  imperfect,  and  he  laboured  somewhat 
in  subjection  to  the  influence  of  those  ruder 
models  for  which  he  eventually  substituted 
his  own  splendid  examples  of  dramatic  ex- 
cellence. 

There  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  Sidney's 
'Defence  of  Poesy,'  which  may  be  taken  pretty 
accurately  to  describe  the  infancy  of  the  dra- 
matic art  in  England,  being  written  some  four 
or  five  years  before  we  can  trace  any  connec- 
tion of  Shakspere  with  the  stage.  The  passage 
is  long,  but  it  is  deserving  of  attentive  con- 
sideration : — 

''  But  they  will  say,  how  then  shall  we 
set  forth  a  stoiy  which  contains  both  many 
places  and  many  times?  And  do  they  not 
know  that  a  tragedy  is  tied  to  the  laws  of 
Poesy,  and  not  of  History,  not  bound  to  fol- 
low the  stoiy,  but  having  liberty  either  to 
feign  a  quite  new  matter,  or  to  frame  the 
history  to  the  most  tragical  convenience? 
Again,  many  things  may  be  told  which  can- 
not be  showed :  if  they  know  the  difference 
betwixt  reporting  and  representing.  As  for 
example,  I  may  speak,  though  I  am  here, 
of  Peru,  and  in  speech  digress  from  that  to 
the  description  of  Calecut :  but  in  action  I 
cannot  represent  it  without  Pacolet's  horse. 
And  so  was  the  manner  the  ancients  took 
by  some  Nuntius^  to  recount  things  done  in 
former  time,  or  other  place. 

"  Lastly,  if  they  will  represent  an  History, 
they  must  not  (as  Horace  saith)  begin  above, 
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but  they  must  come  to  the  principal  point 
of  that  one  action  which  they  will  represent. 
By  example  this  will  be  best  expressed.  I 
have  a  story  of  young  Polydorus,  delivered, 
for  safety's  sake,  with  great  riches,  by  his  fa- 
ther Priamus,  to  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace, 
in  the  Trojan  war  time.  He,  after  some  years, 
hearing  of  the  overthrow  of  Priamus,  for  to 
make  the  treasure  his  own,  murthereth  the 
child ;  the  body  of  the  child  is  taken  up ; 
Hecuba,  she,  the  same  day,  findeth  a  sleight 
to  be  revenged  most  cruelly  of  the  tyrant. 
Where,  now,  would  one  of  our  tragedy-writers 
begin,  but  with  the  delivery  of  the  child  ? 
Then  should  he  sail  over  into  Thrace,  and 
to  spend  I  know  not  how  many  years,  and 
travel  numbers  of  places.  But  where  doth 
Euripides?  Even  with  the  finding  of  the 
body,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  told  by  the  spirit 
of  Polydorus.  This  needs  no  farther  to  be 
enlarged ;  the  dullest  wit  may  conceive  it." 

Between  this  notion  which  Sidney  had 
formed  of  the  propriety  of  a  tragedy  which 
should  understand  ^the  difference  betwixt 
reporting  and  representing,"  there  was  a  long 
space  to  be  travelled  over,  before  we  should 
arrive  at  a  tragedy  which  should  make  the 
whole  action  manifest,  and  keep  the  interest 
alive  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  without 
any  "  reporting  "  at  all.  When  *  Hamlet  * 
and  ^Othello'  and  *Lear*  were  perfected,  this 
culminating  point  of  the  dramatic  art  had 
l)een  reached.  But  it  is  evident  that  Sidney 
described  a  state  of  things  in  which  even 
the  very  inartificial  expedient  of  uniting  de- 
scription with  representation  had  not  been 
thoroughly  understood,  or  at  least  had  not 
been  generally  practised.  The  "tragedy- 
writers"  begin  with  the  delivery  of  the 
young  Polydorus,  and  travel  on  with  him 
from  place  to  place,  till  his  final  murder. 
At  this  point  Euripides  begins  the  story, 
leaving  something  to  be  told  by  the  spirit 
of  Polydorus.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
a  young  dramatic  poet  looking  to  something 
beyond  the  "tragedy-writers'*  of  his  own  day, 
and,  upon  taking  up  a  popular  story,  invent- 
ing a  machinery  for  "  reporting,"  which  should 
emulate  the  ingenious  device  of  Euripides  in 
making  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  briefly  tell  the 
history  which  a  ruder  stage  would  have  exhi- 


bited in  detail.  There  was  a  book  no  doubt 
familiar  to  that  young  poet;  it  was  the  'Con- 
fessio  Amantis,  the  Confessyon  of  the  Louer,* 
of  John  Gower,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1493, 
and  by  Berthelet  in  1532  and  1554.  That 
the  book  was  popular,  the  feet  of  the  publi- 
cation of  three  editions  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  will  sufficiently  manifest. 
That  it  was  a  book  to  be  devoured  by  a 
youth  of  poetical  aspirations,  who  can  doubt? 
That  a  Chaucer  and  a  Gower  were  accessible 
to  a  young  man  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Stratford,  we  may  readily  believe. 
That  was  not  a  day  of  rare  copies ;  the  boun- 
tiful press  of  the  early  English  printers  was 
for  the  people,  and  the  people  eagerly  de- 
voured the  intellectual  food  which  that  press 
bestowed  upon  them.  '  Appollinus,  The  Prince 
of  Tyr,*  is  one  of  the  most  sustained,  and,  per- 
haps, altogether  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
of  the  old  narratives  which  Gower  introduced 
into  the  poetical  form.  What  did  it  matter 
to  the  young  and  enthusiastic  reader  that 
there  were  Latin  manuscripts  of  this  story 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century ;  that  there  is 
an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  it ;  that  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  stories  of  the  'Gesta 
Romanorum?*  What  does  all  this  matter 
even  to  us,  with  regard  to  the  play  before 
us  ?  Mr.  Collier  says,  "The  immediate  source 
to  which  Shakespeare  resorted  was  probaUy 
Laurence  Twine's  version  of  the  novel  of 
'  Appollonius,  King  of  Tyre,*  which  first  came 
out  in  1576,  and  was  afterwards  several  times 
reprinted.  I  have  before  me  an  edition  with- 
out date, '  Imprinted  at  London  by  Valentine 
Simmes  for  the  widow  Newman,*  which  very 
likely  was  that  used  by  our  great  dramatist.**  * 
Mr.  Collier  has  reprinted  this  story  of  Laurence 
Twine  with  the  title — *  AppoUonius,  Prince  of 
Tyre :  upon  which  Shakespeare  founded  Pe- 
ricles.' We  cannot  understand  this.  We  ha.ve 
looked  in  vain  throughout  this  story  to  find 
a  single  incident  in  '  Pericles/  suggested  by 
Twine's  relation,  which  might  not  have  been 
equally  suggested  by  Gower's  poem.  We  will 
not  weary  our  readers,  therefore,  with  any  ex- 
tracts from  this  narrative.  That  the  author 
of  'Pericles*  had  Gower  in  his  thoughts,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  that  he  felt  that 

*  *  Farther  pBrticulan/  p.  35. 
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his  audience  were  fiiiiniliar  with  Gower,  is, 
we  think,  suffieientlj  apparent.  Upon  what 
other  principle  can  Gower  perpetnallj  take 
up  the  dropped  threads  of  the  action  1  Upon 
what  other  principle  are  the  verses  spoken  by 
Gower,  amounting  to  seyeral  hundred  lines, 
formed  upon  &  careful  imitation  of  his  style ; 
80  as  to  present  to  an  audience  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centtiry  some  notion  of 
a  poet  about  two  centuries  older  ?  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  to  us  that  Gower,  and  Gower 
only,  was  in  the  thoughts  of  the  author  of 
'Pericles.' 

We  call  the  play  before  us  by  the  name  of 
'Pebicles,'  because  it  was  so  called  in  the 
first  rudely  printed  copies,  and  because  the 
contemporaries  of  the  writer,  following  the 
printed  copies,  so  called  it  in  their  printed 
books.  But  Malone  has  given  us  an  epigram 
of  Richard  Flecknoe,  1670,  *  On  the  Play  of 
the  Life  of  Pyrocles.*  There  can  be  little 
doubt>  we  think,  as  Steevens  has  very  justly 
aigued,  that  Pyrocles  was  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  this  play.  For  who  was  Pyrocles? 
The  hero  of  Sidney^s  'Arcadia.'  Steevens 
saya,  ^  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  our 
ancient  writers  were  ambitious  to  exhibit 
Sidney's  worthies  on  the  stage ;  and,  when 
his  subordinate  agents  were  advanced  to 
such  honour,  how  happened  it  that  Pyrocles, 
their  leader,  should  be  overlooked?"  To  a 
yoimg  poet,  who,  probably,  had  access  to  the 
*  Arcadia,'  in  manuscript^  before  its  publi- 
cation in  1590,  the  name  of  Pyrocles  would 
oaturally  present  itself  as  worthy  to  succeed 
the  somewhat  unmanageable  AppoUinus  of 
Gower;  and  that  name  would  recommend 
itself  to  an  audience  who,  if  they  were  of 
the  privileged  circles,  such  as  the  actors  of 
the  Blackfriars  often  addressed,  were  familiar 
with  the  'Arcadia*  before  its  publication. 
After  1590  the  'Arcadia'  was  the  most  po- 
pular work  of  the  age. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  advocate  the 
belief  that  'Pyrocles,'  or  'Pericles,'  was  a 
very  early  work  of  Shakspere,  in  some  form, 
however  different  from  that  which  we  possess. 
That  it  was  an  early  work,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe ;  not  from  the  evidence  of  particular 
passages,  which  may  be  deficient  in  power,  or 
devoid  of  refinement,  but  from  the  entire  oon- 


stmction  of  the  dramatic  action.  The  play  is 
essentially  one  of  movement,  which  is  a  great 
requisite  for  dramatic  success ;  but  that  move- 
ment is  not  held  in  subjection  to  a  unity  of 
idea.  The  writer,  in  constructing  the  plot, 
had  not  arrived  to  a  perfect  conception  of  the 
principle  "That  a  tragedy  is  tied  to  the  laws 
of  Poesy,  and  not  of  History,  not  bound  to 
follow  the.  story,  but  having  liberty  either  to 
feign  a  quite  new  matter,  or  to  frame  the 
history  to  the  most  tragical  convenience." 
But  with  this  essential  disadvantage  we  can- 
not doubt  that,  even  with  very  imperfect 
dialogue,  the  action  presented  a  succession 
of  scenes  of  very  absorbing  interest.  The 
introduction  of  Gower,  however  inartificial  it 
may  seem,  was  the  result  of  very  profound 
skill.  The  presence  of  Gower  supplied  the 
unity  of  idea  which  the  desultory  nature 
of  the  stoiry  wanted ;  and  thus  it  is  that, 
in  "  the  true  history  "  Nformed  upon  the  play 
which  Mr.  Collier  has  analysed,  the  unity 
of  idea  is  kept  in  the  expression  of  the 
title-page,  "  as  it  was  lately  presented  by 
the  worthy  and  ancient  poet,  John  Gower." 
Nevertheless,  such  a  story  we  believe  could 
not  have  been  chosen  by  Shakspere  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  his  art  was  fully 
developed  in  all  its  wondrous  powers  and 
combinations.  With  his  perfect  mastery  of 
the  facidty  of  representing,  instead  of  record- 
ing, the  treatment  of  a  story  which  would 
have  required  perpetual  explanation  and 
connection  would  have  been  painful  to  him, 
if  not  impossible. 

Dr.  Drake  has  bestowed  very  considerable 
attention  upon  the  endeavour  to  prove  that 
'  Pericles'  ought  to  be  received  as  the  indis- 
putable work  of  Shakspere.  Yet  his  argu- 
ments, after  all,  amount  only  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  following  theory:  —  "No 
play,  in  fact,  more  openly  discloses  the  hand 
of  Shakspeare  than '  Pericles/  and  fortunately 
his  share  in  its  composition  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable :  he  may  be  distinctly, 
though  not  frequently,  traced  in  the  first 
and  second  acts  ;  after  vrYiich,  feeliTi^  the  inr 
compdeney  of  his  fdlovhlabower,  he  seems 
to  have  assumed  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  remainder,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts  bearing  in- 
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disputable  testimony  to  the  genius  and  exe- 
cution of  the  great  'master."*  This  theory 
of  companionship  in  the  production  of  the 
play  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  theory  of 
Steevens  :  "  The  purpurei  panni  are  Shak- 
speare^s,  and  the  rest  the  productions  of  some 
inglorious  and  forgotten  play-wright.*'  We 
have  no  faith  whatever  in  this  very  easy 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  authorship  of  a 
doubtful  play — of  leaving  aitirely  out  of 
view  the  most  important  part  of  every  drama^ 
its  action,  its  characterization,  looking  at 
the  whole  merely  as  a  collection  of  passages, 
of  which  the  worst  are  to  be  assigned  to 
some  dme  damnSey  and  the  best  triumph- 
antly claimed  for  Shakspere.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  judge  of  such  matters 
upon  broader  principles.  Mr.  Hallam  says, 
'*  Pericles  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  in 
part,  and  only  in  part,  the  work  of  Shak- 
speare.  From  the  poverty  and  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  fiible,  the  want  of  any  effective 
or  distinguishable  character  (for  Marina  is 
no  more  than  the  common  form  of  female 
virtue,  such  as  all  the  dramatists  of  that 
age  could^draw),  and  a  general  feebleness  of 
the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  I  should  not  be- 
lieve the  structure  to  have  been  Shakspeare^s. 
But  many  passages  are  far  more  in  his  man- 
ner than  in  that  of  any  contemporary  writer 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.**  t  Here  ^the 
poverty  and  bad  management  of  the  fable** 
— "  the  want  of  any  effective  or  distinguish- 
able character,*'  are  assigned  for  the  belief 
that  the  structure  could  not  have  been  Shak- 
spere*s.  But  let  us  accept  Diyden*s  opinion, 
that 


ft 


Shakspeare's  own  muse  his  Pericles  first  bore/ 


with  reference  to  the  original  structure  of 
the  play,  and  the  difficulty  vanishes.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  character  of  the 
early  drama  should  not  have  been  impressed 
upon  Shakspere*s  earliest  efforts.  Sidney 
has  given  us  a  most  distinct  description  of 
that  drama ;  and  we  can  thus  understand 
how  the  author  of  '  Pericles*  improved  upon 
what  he  found.  Do  we  therefore  think  that 
the  drama,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 

*  '  Shakspeare  and  his  Timei /  vol.  il.  p.  S68. 
t  *  History  of  Literamre,'  vol.  tU.  p.  MO. 


presented  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
written  1  By  no  means.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Hallam  that  in  parts  the  language  seems 
rather  that  of  Shakspere^s  **  second  or  third 
manner  than  of  his  first.**  But  this  belief 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  the 
original  structure  was  Shakspere's.  Ko  other 
poet  that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centtiry — perhaps  no  poet  that 
came  after  that  period,  whether  Massinger, 
or  Fletcher,  or  Webster— could  have  written 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  act.  Coarse  as 
the  comic  scenes  are,  there  are  touches  in 
them  unlike  any  other  writer  but  Shakspere. 
Horn,  with  the  eye  of  a  real  critic,  has 
pointed  out  the  deep  poetical  profundity  of 
one  apparently  slight  passage  in  these  un- 
pleasant scenes : — 

"  Mar.  Arc  vou  a  woman? 
Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be 

not  a  woman? 
Mar.  An  honest  vxyman,  or  not  a  woman.* 

Touches  such  as  these  are  not  put  into  the 
work  of  other  men.  Who  but  Shakspere 
could  have  written 

"  The  blind  mole  casts 
Copp'd  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth 

is  throDg'd 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm 

doth  die  for  't." 

And  yet  this  passage  comes  natiirally  enough 
in  a  speech  of  no  very  high  excellence.  The 
purpurei  panni  must  be  fitted  to  a  body,  as 
well  for  use  as  for  adornment.  We  think 
that  Shakspere  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  produce  these  costly  robes  for  the 
decoration  of  what  another  had  essentially 
created.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that, 
even  in  the  very  height  of  his  fame,  he 
would  have  bestowed  any  amount  of  labour 
for  the  improvement  of  an  early  production 
of  his  own,  if  the  taste  of  his  audiences  had 
from  time  to  time  demanded  its  oontinuaace 
upon  the  stage.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  think  that  'Perides,'  which  appean  to 
have  been  in  some  respects  a  new  play  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  revival  of  a  play  written  by  Shak- 
spere some  twenty  years  earlier. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  HAMLET  OF  1608. 


Thb  earliest  edition  of  '  Hamlet'  known  to 
exist  is  that  of  1603.  It  bean  the  following 
title :  '  The  TiagicaU  Historie  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmarke,  bj  William  Shake- 
speare.  As  it  hath  beene  diverse  times  acted 
by  his  Highnesse  servants  in  the  Oittie  of 
London :  as  also  in  the  two  Universities  of 
G&mbridge  and  Oxford,  and  elsewhere.  At 
London,  printed  for  N.  L.  and  John  Trun- 
dcU,  1603.'  The  only  known  copy  of  this 
edition  is  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ;  and  that  copy  is  not  quite  per^ 
feet    It  Was  reprinted  in  1825. 

The  second  edition  of  'Hamlet'  was 
printed  in  1604,  under  the  following  title : 
'The  TragicaU  Historie  of  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmarke.  By  William  Shakespeare. 
Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  cimo&t  a» 
mvch  offaine  as  it  imis,  according  to  the  true 
and  perfect  ooppie.' 

In  the  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1603,  it  is 
stated  to  be  '^  the  only  known  copy  of  this 
tragedy,  as  originally  wriUen  hy  Shakespeare, 
which  he  afterwards  altered  and  enlarged." 
We  believe  that  this  description  is  correct ; 
that  this  remarkable  copy  gives  us  the  play 
as  originally  written  by  Shakspere.  It  may 
hare  been  piratical,  and  we  think  it  was  so. 
It  may,  as  Mr.  Collier  says,  have  been  ^  pub- 
lished in  haste  from  a  short-hand  copy,  taken 
from  the  mouths  of  the  players."  But  this 
process  was  not  applied  to  the  finished '  Ham- 
let;' the  'Hamlet'  of  1603  is  a  sketch  of 
the  perfect  'Hamlet/  and  probably  a  corrupt 
copy  of  that  sketch.  Mr.  Oaldeoott  believes 
that  this  copy  exhibits,  ^  in  that  which  was 
afterwards  wrought  into  a  splendid  drama, 
the  first  conception,  and  comparatively  fee- 
ble expression,  of  a  great  mind."  We  think, 
tiirther,  that  this  first  conception  was  an 
early  concepti<m  ;  that  it  was  remodelled,-^ 
^enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it 
was,'*  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century ; 
sod  that  this  original  copy,  being  then  of 
comparatively  little  value,  was  piratically 
published. 


The  interest  of  this  edition  of  1603  con- 
sists, as  we  believe,  in  the  opportunity  which 
it  affords  of  studying  the  growth,  not  only 
of  our  great  poet's  command  over  language 
— ^not  only  of  his  dramatical  skill, — ^but  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  his  intellect — ^his 
profound  philosophy,  his  wonderful  penetra- 
tion into  what  is  most  hidden  and  obscure 
in  men's  characters  and  motives.  We  re- 
quest the  reader's  indulgence  whilst  we 
attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant considerations  which  have  suggested 
themselves  to  us,  in  a  careful  study  of  this 
original  edition. 

And,  first,  let  us  state  that  all  the  action 
of  the  amended  '  Hamlet '  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  first  sketch.  The  play  opens  with  the 
scene  in  which  the  Qhost  appears  to  Horatio 
and  Marcellus.  The  order  of  the  dialogue 
is  the  same ;  but,  in  the  quarto  of  1604,  it 
is  a  little  elaborated.  The  grand  passage 
beginning — 

"  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome/* 
is  not  found  in  this  copy ;  and  it  is  omitted 
in  the  folio.  The  second  scene  introduces 
us,  as  at  present,  to  the  King,  Queen,  Ham- 
let, Polonius,  and  Laertes,  but  in  this  copy 
Polonius  is  called  Corambis.  The  dialogue 
here  is  much  extended  in  the  perfect  copy. 
We  will  give  an  example  : — 

Quarto  of  1603. 

"  Ham,  My  lord,  't  is  not  the  sable  suit  1  wear; 
Ko,  nor  the  tears  that  still  stand  in  my  eyes, 
Nor  the  distracted  'havioar  in  the  visage, 
Nor  altogether  mixt  with  outward  semblance, 
Is  equal  to  the  sorrow  of  my  heart; 
Him  have  I  lost  I  must  of  force  foigo, 
These,  but  the  ornaments  and  suits  of  woe/* 

Quarto  of  1604. 

"Ham.  *T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good 
mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  'havioar  of  the  visage, 
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Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of 

grief, 
That  can  denote  me  traly :  these,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play; 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe." 

We  would  ask  if  it  is  possible  that  soeh  a 
careful  working  up  of  the  first  idea  could 
have  been  any  other  work  than  that  of  the 
poet  himself?  Can  the  alterations  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  principle  that  the  first 
edition  was  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  com- 
plete play, "  published  in  haste  from  a  short- 
hand copy  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
players?"  Gould  the  players  have  trans- 
formed the  line — 

"  But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show," 

into, 

"  Him  have  I  lost  I  must  of  force  forgo." 

The  haste  of  short-hand  does  not  account 
for  what  is  truly  the  refinement  of  the  poeti- 
cal art.  The  same  nice  elaboration  is  to  be 
found  in  Hamlet^s  soliloquy  in  the  same 
scene.  In  the  first  copy  we  have  not  the 
passage  so  characteristic  of  Hamlet's  mind, 

"  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world." 

Neither  have  we  the  noble  comparison  of 
"  Hyperion  to  a  satyr."  The  fine  Shaksperean 
phrase,  so  deep  in  its  metaphysical  truth, 
"  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,*^  is, 
in  the  first  copy,  "  a  beast  devoid  of  reason" 
Shakspere  must  have  dropt  verse  from  his 
mouth,  as  the  fairy  in  the  Arabian  tales 
dropt  pearls.  It  appears  to  have  been  no 
effort  to  him  to  have  changed  the  whole  ar- 
rangement of  a  poetical  sentence,  and  to 
have  inverted  its  different  members  ;  he  did 
this  as  readily  as  if  he  were  dealing  with 
prose.  In  the  first  copy  we  have  these 
lines,— 

"  Why,  she  would  hang  on  him  as  if  increase 
Of  appetite  had  grown  by  what  it  look'd  on." 

In  the  amended  copy  we  have — 

"  Must  I  remember?  Why,  she  would  hang  on 
him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on." 


Such  changes  are  not  the  work  of  short- 
hand writers. 

The  interview  of  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and 
Marcellus,  with  Hamlet,  succeeds  as  in  the 
perfect  copy,  and  the  change  here  is  very 
^ght.  The  scene  between  Laertes  and 
Ophelia  in  the  same  manner  follows.  Here 
again  there  is  a  great  extension.  The  in- 
junction of  I^ertes  in  the  first  copy  is  con- 
tained in  these  few  lines  : — 

"  I  see  Prince  Hamlet  makes  a  show  of  love. 
Beware,  Ophelia ;  do  not  trust  his  vows. 
Perhaps  he  loves  you  now,  and  now  his  tongue 
Speaks  from  his  heart;  but  yet  take  heed,  my 

sister. 
The  chariest  maid  ts  prodigal  enough 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon; 
Virtue  itself 'scapes  not  calumnious  thoughts: 
Believe  *t,  Ophelia;  therefore  keep  aloof, 
Lest  that  he  trip  thy  honour  and  thy  iame." 

Compare  this  with  the  splendid  passage 
which  we  now  have.  Look  especially  at  the 
following  lines,  in  which,  we  see  the  deep 
philosophic  spirit  of  the  mature  Shak- 
spere ; — 

"  For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.** 

Polonius  and  his  few  precepts  next  occur ; 
and  here  ag^ain  there  is  slight  difference. 
The  lecture  of  the  old  courtier  to  his  daugh- 
ter is  somewhat  extended.  In  the  next  scene, 
where  Hamlet  encounters  the  Ghost,  there 
is  very  little  change.  The  character  of 
Hamlet  is  fully  conceived  in  the  original 
play,  whenever  he  is  in  action,  as  in  this 
scene.  It  is  the  contemplative  part  of  his 
nature  which  is  elaborated  in  the  perfect 
copy.  This  great  scene,  as  it  was  first 
written,  appeared  to  the  poet  to  have  been 
scarcely  capable  of  improvement. 

The  character  of  Polonius,  under  the 
name  of  Corambis,  presents  itself  in  the 
original  copy  with  little  variation.  We  haye 
extension,  but  not  change.  As  we  proceed, 
we  find  that  Shakspere  in  the  first  copy 
more  emphatically  marked  the  supposed 
madness  of  Hamlet  than  he  thought  fit  to 
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do  in  the  ameBded  oofTf.  Thus  Ophelia 
does  not,  as  now,  saj, — 

''Alas  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  af- 
frighted;" 

bat  she  comes  at  once  to  proclaim  Hamlet 

mad : — 

"  0  my  dear  father,  such  a  change  in  miture. 
So  great  an  alteration  in  a  prince ! 
He  is  bereft  of  all  the  wealth  he  had ; 
The  jewel  that  adom'd  his  feature  most 

'  Is  filch'd  and  stolen  away — ^hia  wiVs  bereft 
him." 

Again,  in  the  next  scene,  when  the  King 
communicates  his  wishes  to  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem,  he  does  not  speak  of  Hamlet 
as  merely  put  "from  the  understanding  of 
himself ;"  but  in  this  first  copy  he  says— 

"  Our  dear  cousin  Hamlet 
Hath  lost  the  veiy  heart  of  all  his  sense." 

In  the  description  which  Polonius,  in  the 
same  scene,  gives  of  Hamlet^s  madness  for 
Ophelia*s  Ioto,  the  symptoms  are  made  much 
stronger  in  the  original  copy  : — 

"  He  straightway  grew  into  a  melancholy; 

From  that  unto  a  fast;  then  unto  distraction; 

Then  into  a  sadness;  from  that  unto  a  mad- 
ness; 

And  60,  by  continuance  and  weakness  of  the 
brain. 

Into  this  frenzy  which  now  possesses  him.'* 

It  is  curious  that,  in  Burton^s  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,*  we  have  the  stages  of  melan- 
choly, madness,  and  frenzy,  indicated  as 
described  by  Celsus ;  and  Burton  himself 
mentions  frenzy  as  the  worst  stage  of  mad- 
ness, ^clamorous,  continual."  In  the  first 
copy,  therefore,  Hamlet,  according  to  the 
description  of  Polonius,  is  not  only  the 
prey  of  melancholy  and  madness,  but,  ^  by 
oontinuance,"  of  frenzy.  In  the  amended 
copy  the  symptoms,  according  to  the  same 
description,  are  much  milder ; — a  sadness — 
a  fast — a  watch — a  weakness — a  lightness— 
and  a  madness.  The  reason  of  this  change 
appears  to  us  tolerably  clear.  Shakspere 
did  not,  either  in  his  first  sketch  or  his 
amended  copy,  intend  his  audience  to  be- 
Here  that  Hamlet  was  essentially  mad  ;  and 
he  remoTcd,  therefore,  the  strong  expressi<m8 
which  might  encourage  that  belief. 


Immediately  after  the  scene  of  the  origi- 
nal copy  in  which  Polonius  describes  Ham- 
let*s  frenzy,  Hamlet  comes  in  and  speaks 
the  celebrated  soliloquy.  In  tho  amended 
copy  this  passage,  as  well  as  the  scene  with 
Ophelia  which  follows  (it,  is  placed  after 
Hamlet^s  interview  with  the  players.  The 
soliloquy  in  the  first  copy  is  evidently  given 
with  great  corruptions,  and  some  of  the 
lines  appear  transposed  by  the  printer :  on 
the  contrary,  the  scene  with  Ophelia  is  very 
slightly  altered.  The  scene  with  Polonius, 
now  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act,  fol- 
lows that  with  Ophelia  in  the  first  copy.  In 
the  interview  with  Guildenstem  and  Rosen- 
crantz the  dialogue  is  greatly  elaborated  in 
the  amended  copy ;  we  have  the  mere  germ 
of  the  fine  passage,  ^  This  goodly  frame,  the 
earth,"  &c. — uprose  with  almost  more  than 
the  music  of  poetry.  In  the  first  copy,  in- 
stead of  this  noble  piece  of  rhetoric,  we 
have  the  following  somewhat  tame  pas- 
sage: — 

"  Yes,  faith,  this  great  world  you  see  contenta 
me  not;  no,  nor  the  spangled  heavens,  nor 
earth,  nor  sea ;  no,  nor  man  that  is  so  glorious 
a  creature  contents  not  me;  no,  nor  woman  too, 
though  you  laugh." 

We  pass  over  for  the  present  the  dialogue 
between  Hamlet  and  the  players,  in  which 
there  are  considerable  variations,  not  only 
between  the  first  and  second  quartos,  but 
between  the  second  quarto  and  the  folio, 
tending,  as  we  think,  to  fix  the  date  of  each 
copy.  In  the  same  way  we  pass  over  the 
speeches  from  the  play  "that  pleased  not 
the  million,"  as  well  as  the  directions  to  the 
players  in  the  next  act.  These  passages,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  go  far  to  establish  the  point, 
that  the  'Hamlet'  of  the  edition  of  1603 
was  an  early  production  of  the  poet.  Our 
readers,  we  think,  will  be  pleased  to  compare 
the  following  passage  of  the  first  copy  and 
the  amended  play,  which  offer  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  most  surpassing  skill  in  the 
elaboration  of  a  first  idea  — 

Quarto  of  1603. 
"  If  am,  Horatio,  thou  art  even  as  just  a  man 
As  e*er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 
ITor.  0,  my  lord ! 
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Hanu  Nay,  why  should  I  flatter  thee] 
Why  should  the  poor  be  flatter^dl 
What  gain  should  I  receive  by  flattering  thee. 
That  nothing  hath  but  thy  good  mind? 
Let  flattery  sit  on  those  time-pleasing  tongues, 
To  glose  with  them  that  love  to  hear  their  praise, 
And  not  with  such  as  thou,  Horatio." 

QUABTO  OF  1604. 

''  Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  converBation  coped  withal. 
jfiTor.  0,  my  dear  lord, — 
Ham,  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter: 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee]   Why  should  the  poor 

be  flatter'd] 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fiiwning.    Doet  thou 

hear] 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  my  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself :  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing; 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks:  and  bless'd  are 

those, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co> 

mingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please :  Give  me  that 

man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this." 

Schlegel  observes,  that  ^'Shakspere  has 
composed  ^  the  play*  in  ^  Hamlet*  altogether 
in  sententious  rhymes,  full  of  antitheses.** 
Let  us  give  an  example  of  this  in  the  open- 
ing speech  of  the  king  : — 

"Full  thirty  times  hatii  Phoebus*  cart  gone 

round, 

Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground; 

And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrow'd  sheen. 

About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties 

been. 
Since  love  our  hearts  and  Hymen  did  our 

hft.nHa 

Unite,  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands." 

Here  is  not  only  the  antithesis,  but  the  artifi- 
cial elevation,  that  was  to  keep  the  language 
of  the  interlude  apart  from  that  of   the 


real  drama.  Shakspere  has  most  skilfully 
managed  the  whole  business  of  the  player- 
king  and  queen  upon  this  principle ;  but,  as 
we  think,  when  he  wrote  his  first  copy,  his 
power  as  an  artist  was  not  so  consummate. 
In  that  copy,  the  first  lines  of  the  player- 
king  are  singularly  flowing  and  musical ;  and 
their  sacrifice  shows  us  how  inexorable  was 
his  judgment : — 

"  Full  forty  years  are  pass'd,  their  date  is  gone. 
Since  happy  time  join'd  both  our  hearts  as  one ; 
And  now  the  blood  that  fill'd  my  youthful 

veins 
Runs  weakly  in  their  pipes,  and  all  the  strains 
Of  music,  ^which  whilome  pleased  mine  ear. 
Is  now  a  burthen  that  age  cannot  bear." 

The  soliloquy  of  the  king  in  the  third  act 
is  greatly  elaborated  from  the  first  copy  ; 
and  so  is  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his 
mother.  In  the  play,  as  we  now  have  it, 
Shakspere  has  left  it  doubtful  whether  the 
queen  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  her  bus- 
band ;  but  in  this  scene,  in  the  first  copy, 
she  says, — 

"  But,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  swear  by  heaven, 
I  never  knew  of  this  most  horrid  murder." 

And  Hamlet,  upon  this  declaration,  says, — 

"  And,  mother,  but  assist  me  in  revenge. 
And  in  his  death  your  infamy  shall  die." 

The  queen,  upon  this,  protests — 

"  I  will  conceal,  consent,  and  do  my  best. 
What  stratagem  soe'er  thou  shalt  devise." 

In  the  amended  copy,  the  queen  merely 

says,— 

"  Be  thou  assured  if  words  be  made  of  breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me." 

The  action  of  the  amended  copy,  for  the 
present,  proceeds  as  in  the  first  copy.  Ger- 
trude describes  the  death  of  Polonius,  and 
Hamlet  pours  forth  his  bitter  sarcasm  upon 
the  king : — "  Tour  fat  king  and  your  lean 
beggar  are  but  variable  services.**  Hamlet 
is  despatched  to  England.  Fortinbras  and 
his  forces  appear  upon  the  stage.  The  fine 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  the  captain,  and 
Hamlet*8  subsequent  soliloquy,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  quarto  of  1003.    The  madness 
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:  of  Ophelia  is  beautifully  elaborated  in  the 
amended  copy,  but  all  her  snatches  of  songs 
are  the  same  in  both  editions.    What  she 

I 

sings,  howeyer,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  ori- 
,  ginal  copy,  is  with  great  art  transposed  to 
the  second  scene  of  the  amended  one.    The 
pathos  of — 

"  And  will  he  not  oome  again  T 

I  IS  doubled,  as  it  now  stands,  by  the  presence 
of  Laertes. 

'     We  are  now  arrived  at  a  scene  in  the 

,  quarto  of  1603,  altogether  diffemet  from  any- 
thing we  find  in  the  amended  copy.  It  is  a 
short  scene  between  Horatio  and  the  queen, 
in  which  Horatio  relates  Hamlet^s  return  to 
Denmark,  and  describes  the  treason  which 
the  king  had  plotted  against  him,  as  well  as 
the  mode  by  which  he  had  eyaded  it,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 

'  The  queen,  with  referenoe  to  the 

" subtle  treason  that  the  king  had  plotted,** 

.  sayB — 

"  Then  I  perceive  there's  treason  in  his  looks 
^     That  seem'd  to  sugar  o'er  his  villainy; 
Bat  I  will  soothe  and  please  him  for  a  time, 
For  murderous  minds  are  always  jealous." 

This  is  decisive  as  to  Shakspere*s  original  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  the  queen  ;  but  the 
I  suppression  of  the  scene  in  the  amended 
copy  is  another  instance  of  his  admirable 
judgment  She  does  not  redeem  her  guilt 
by  entering  into  plots  against  her  guilty 
husband ;  and  it  is  far  more  characteristic 
of  the  irregular  impulses  of  Hamlet's  mind, 
and  of  his  subjection  to  circumstances,  that 
he  should  have  no  confidences  with  his 
mother,  and  should  not  form  with  her  and 
Horatio  any  plans  of  revenge.  The  story  of 
Kogencrantz  and  Quildenstem  is  told  in  six 
lines: — 

tfveen.  "But  what  became  of  Gilderstone  and 

fiosBencraftl 
Hor.  He  being  set  ashore,  they  went  for  Eng- 
land, 
And  in  the  packet  there  writ  down  that  doom 
To  be  perform'd  on  them  pointed  for  him : 
And  by  great  chance  he  had  his  father^s  seal, 
So  all  was  done  without  discoTer}'." 

,  The  expansion  of  this  simple  passage  into 


the  exquisite  narrative  of  Hamlet  to  Hora- 
tio of  the  same  circumstances,  presents,  to 
our  minds,  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the 
difference  between  the  mature  and  the  youth- 
ful intellect. 

The  scene  of  the  grave-digger,  in  the  ori- 
ginal copy,  has  all  the  great  points  of  the 
present  scene.  The  frenzy  of  Hamlet  at  the 
grave  is  also  the  same.  Who  but  the  poet 
himself  could  have  worked  up  this  line — 

"  Anon,  as  mild  and  gentle  as  a  dove," 

into— 

"  Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping." 

The  scene  with  Osric  is  greatly  expanded 
in  the  amended  copy.  The  catastrophe  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  ;  but  the  last  leaf  of 
the  copy  of  1603  is  waiting. 


There  is  a  general  belief  that  some  play 
under  the  title  of '  Hamlet'  had  preceded  the 
'  Hamlet'  of  Shakspere.  Probable  as  this 
may  be,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  belief  is 
sometimes  asserted  too  authoritatively.  Mr. 
Collier,  whose  opinion  upon  such  matters  is 
indeed  of  great  value,  constantly  speaks  of 
'<  The  old  <  Hamlet,' "  in  his  '  Annals  of  the 
Stage.'  Mr.  Skottowe  is  more  unqualified 
in  his  assertion  of  this  fact : — **  The  history 
of  'Hamlet'  formed  the  subject  of  a  play 
which  was  acted  previous  to  1589  ;  and,  ar- 
guing from  the  general  course  of  Shakspere's 
mind,  that  play  influenoed  him  during  the 
composition  of  his  own  '  Hamlet.'  But,  \m- 
fortunately,  the  old  play  is  lost."  In  a  very 
useful  and  accurate  work,  *  Lowndes's  Biblio- 
grapher's Manual,'  we  are  told  in  express 
terms  of  "Ktfd's  old  play  of  *  Hamlet.' "  Mr. 
Skottowe  and  Mr.  Lowndes  have  certainly 
mistaken  conjecture  for  proof.  Kot  a  tittle 
of  distinct  evidence  exists  to  show  that  there 
was  any  other  play  of '  Hamlet'  but  that  of 
Shakspere ;  and  all  the  collateral  evidence 
upon  which  it  is  inferred  that  an  earlier 
play  of '  Hamlet'  than  Shakspere's  did  exist, 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  taken  to  prove 
that  Shakspere's  original  sketch  of  *  Hamlet' 
was  in  repute  at  an  earlier  period  than  is 
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commonly  assigned  as  its  date.  This  evidence 
is  briefly  as  follows : — 

1.  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  <  Essay  on  the  Learn- 
ing of  Shakspere,'  first  brought  forward  a 
passage  in  'An  Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen 
Students  of  the  Two  Universities,'  by  Thomas 
Nash,  prefixed  to  Green*8  'Arcadia,*  which 
he  considers  directed  "  very  plainly  at  fihak- 
spere  in  particular."  It  is  as  follows : — "  It 
is  a  common  practise  now-a-days,  among  a 
sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  runne 
through  every  art,  and  thrive  by  none,  to 
leave  the  trade  of  NoveriiUy  whereto  they 
were  bom,  and  busie  themselves  with  the 
endevors  of  art,  that  could  scarcely  latinize 
their  neck-verse  if  they  should  have  neede  ; 
yet  English  Seneca,  reade  by  candle-light, 
yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Blovd  is  a 
beggar,  and  so  forth  :  and,  if  you  intreat  him 
farre  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  affoord  you 
whole  Hairdet8j  I  should  say,  handfuls,  of  trar 
gical  speeches."  Farmer  adds,  '^  I  cannot  de> 
tennine  exactly  when  this  epistle  was  first 
published,  but  I  fancy  it  would  carry  the 
original  'Hamlet'  somewhat  further  back 
than  we  ^ve  hitherto  done.'*  Malone  found 
that  this  epistle  was  published  in  1589  ;  Mr. 
Dyce  says  1587  ;  but  no  proof  of  this  earlier 
date  is  given  (Greene's  Works) ;  and  he, 
therefore,  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
allusion  was  not  to  Shakspere's  drama,  con- 
jecturing that  the  '  Hamlet '  just  mentioned 
might  have  been  written  by  Kyd.  Mr. 
Brown,  in  his  ingenious  work  on  Shakspere's 
Sonnets,  contends  that  the  passage  applies 
distinctly  to  Shakspere ; — that  the  expres- 
sion, ''  the  trade  of  Noverint^^  had  reference 
to  some  one  who  had  been  a  lawyer's  clerk ; 
—and  that  the  technical  use  of  law  phrases 
by  Shakspere  proves  that  his  early  life  had 
been  so  employed.  We  have  then  only  the 
difficulty  of  believing  that  the  original 
sketch  of '  Hamlet'  was  written  in,  or  before, 
the  year  1589.  l^Ir.  Brown  leaps  over  the 
difficulty,  and  assigns  this  sketch,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  quarto  of  1603,  to  the  year 
1589.  We  see  nothing  extravagant  in  this 
belief.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  that 
very  year,  when  Shakspere  was  twenty-five, 
it  has  been  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  Collier 
that  he  was  a  sharer  in  the  Black&iars  The- 


atre, with  others,  and  some  of  note,  below 
him  in  the  list  of  sharers. 

2.  In  the  accounts  found  at  Dulwieh  Col- 
lege, which  were  kept  by  Henslowe,  an  actor 
contemporary  with  Shakspere,  we  find  the 
following  entry  as  connected  with  the  theatre 
at  Newington  Butts : — 

"  9  of  June  1594,  Bd.  at  hamlet    .    .    vm  &*' 

The  eight  shillings  constituted  Henslowe's 
share  of  the  profits  of  this  representation. 
Malone  says,  that  this  is  a  full  confirmation 
that  there  was  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Ham- 
let prior  to  Shakspere's  ;  for  ^  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  our  poet's  play  should  have 
been  performed  but  once  in  the  time  of  this 
account,  and  that  Mr.  Henslowe  should  have 
drawn  frcun  such  a  piece  but  the  sum  of 
eight  shillings,  when  his  share  in  several 
other  plays  came  to  three  and  sometimes 
four  pounds.**  We  cannot  go  along  with 
this  reasoning.  Henslowe's  accounts  are 
thus  headed  : — "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen, 
beginning  at  Newington,  my  lord  admire!  1 
men,  and  my  lord  chamberlen  men,  as  fol- 
loweth,  1594."  Now,  "  my  lord  chamberlen" 
men  were  the  company  to  which  Shakspere 
belonged  ;  and  one  of  their  theatres,  the 
Globe,  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1594. 
The  theatre  was  wholly  of  wood,  accordiii^  to 
Hentsner's  description  of  it ;  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  quickly  erected  ;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Shakspere's  company  only  used 
the  theatre  at  Newington  Butts  for  a  very 
riiort  period,  during  the  completion  of  their 
own  theatre,  which  was  devoted  to  summer 
performances.  We  can  find  nothing  in  Ma- 
lone's  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
Shakspere's  'Hamlet*  which  was  acted  by 
Shakspere's  company  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1594.  On  the  previous  16th  of  May,  Hen- 
slowe's accounts  are  headed,  ''by  my  lord 
admireH's  men  ;"  and  it  is  only  on  the  3rd 
of  June  that  we  find  the  ''  lord  chamberlen 
men,"  as  well  as  the  ''  lord  admirell  men," 
performing  at  this  theatre.  Their  occupa- 
tion of  it  might  have  been  very  temporary  ; 
and,  during  that  occupation,  Shakspere^s 
'  Hamlet'  might  have  been  once  performed. 
The  very  next  entry,  the  11th  of  June,  is, 
"  at  the  taminge  of  a  shrewe  ;"  and  Malone, 
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in  a  note,  adds,  '^  the  play  which  preceded 
Shakspere's."  When  Malone  wiote  this  note, 
he  l)elieTed  that  Sfaakspere's  '  Taming  of  the 
Shrew'  was  a  late  piroduction ;  but,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  '  Chronological  Order,* 
he  is  persuaded  that  it  was  one  of  his  very 
early  prodactions.  There  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  both  these  plays  thus  acted  were  not 
Shakspere's. 

3.  In  a  tract  entitled  '  Wit's  Miserie,  or 
the  World's  Madnesse,'  by  Thomas  Lodge, 
printed  in  1596,  one  of  the  devils  is  said  to 
be  '^  a  foul  lubber,  and  looks  as  pale  as  the 
rizaid  of  the  ghost,  who  cried  so  miserably 
at  the  theatre,  Hamlet,  revenue."  In  the  first 
edition  of  Malone's  '  CSironological  Order,'  he 
sajs, "  If  the  aUusion  was  to  our  author's 
tragedy,  this  passage  will  ascertain  its  ap- 
pearance in  or  before  1596  ;  but  Lodge  may 
haye  had  the  elder  play  in  his  contempla- 
tion." In  the  second  edition  of  this  essay, 
Malone  changes  his  opinion,  and  says, '^  Lodge 
mtut  have  had  the  elder  play  in  his  oontem- 
plation." 

4.  Steevens,  in  his  Preliminary  Remarks 
to  *  Hamlet,*  has  this  passage  : — "  I  have 
seen  a  copy  of  Speght's  edition  of  '  Chaucer,' 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Gabriel 
Harvey  (the  antagonist  of  Kash),  who,  in  his 
own  hand- writing,  has  set  down  ^  Hamlet'  as 
a  performance  with  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, in  the  year  1598."  Malone  con- 
sidered this  decisive  in  the  first  edition  of 
bis  '  Chronological  Order,*  but  in  the  second 
edition,  having  seen  the  book,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  the  date  1598  referred  to  the 
time  when  Harvey  purchased  it ;  and  he 
therefore  rejects  the  evidence.  He  then 
peremptorily  fixes  the  first  appearance  of 
'  Hamlet*  in  1600,  from  the  reference  that  is 
made  in  it  to  the  "  inhibition"  of  the  players. 
We  shaU  speak  of  this  presently.  In  the 
mean  time  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  remark, 
that  the  passage  is  not  found  in  the  first 
quarto  of  1603,  of  the  existence  of  which 
^lalone  was  uninfonned ;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  proof  goes  for  nothing. 

And  now,  leaving  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgment  upon  the  external  evidence  as 
to  the  date  of '  Hamlet,'  we  must  express  our 
decided  opinion,  grounded  upon  an  attentive 


comparison  of  the  original  sketch  with  the 
perfect  play,  that  the  original  sketch  was  an 
early  production  of  our  poet.  The  copy  of 
1603  is  no  doubt  pixatical ;  it  is  unquestion- 
ably very  imperfectly  printed.  But,  if  the 
passage  about  the  '^ inhibition"  of  the  players 
fixes  the  date  of  the  perfect  play  at  1600, 
which  we  believe  it  does,  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  sketch  and  the  perfect 
play— differences  which  do  not  depend  upon 
the  corruption  of  a  text — can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
considerable  interval  between  the  production 
of  the  first  and  second  copy,  in  which  the 
author's  power  and  judgment  had  become 
mature,  and  his  peculiar  habits  of  philo- 
sophical thought  had  been  completely  esta- 
blished. This  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
admit  of  proof  within  our  limited  space ;  but 
the  passages  which  we  have  already  given 
from  the  original  copy  do  something  to  prove 
it,  and  we  have  other  differences  of  the  same 
character  to  point  out,  which  we  shall  do  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hallam  (in  his  admirable  work,  the 
'  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe*), 
speaking  of  ^  Bomeo  and  Juliet*  as  an  early 
production  of  our  poet,  points  out,  as  a  proof 
of  this,  ^'  the  want  of  that  thoughtful  philo- 
sophy, which,  when  once  it  had  germinated 
in  Shakspere's  mind,  never  ceased  to  display 
itself."*  'Hamlet,'  as  it  now  stands,  is  full 
of  this  'Hhoughtful  philosophy."  But  the 
original  sketch,  as  given  in  the  quarto  of 
1003,  exhibits  few  traces  of  it  in  the  form 
of  didactic  observations.  The  whole  dra- 
matic conduct  of  the  action  is  indeed  de- 
monstrative of  a  philosophical  conception  of 
incidents  and  characters ;  but,  in  the  form  to 
which  Mr.  Hallam  refers,  the  '^  thoughtful 
philosophy"  is  almost  -  entirely  wanting  in 
that  sketch.  We  must  indicate  a  few  ex- 
amples very  briefly,  of  passages  illustrating 
this  position,  which  are  not  there  found,  re- 
questing our  readers  to  refer  to  the  text : — 
Act  I.,  Sc.  3.  "  For  nature,  crescent,"  &c. 

4.  "  This  heavy-headed  revel,"  &c 
y,  U^  „  2,  "There  is  nothing,  either  good 

or  bad,  but  thinking  makes 
it  so,"  &c. 
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Act  II.,  Sc.  2.  ^^  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell,'* &c. 
y,  III.,  „  4.  *^  Bring  me  to  the  test,  and  I 

the  matter  will  re-word,"  &c. 
„  IV.,  „  3.  "  I  see  a  cherub,"  &c. 

5.  "  Nature  is  fine  in  Ioyo,"  &c. 
v.,  „  2.  "  There's  a  divinity,"  &c. 


n 


Further,  Mr.  Hallam  obsenres,  "There 
seems  to  hare  been  a  period  of  Shakspeare's 
life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill 
content  with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience : 
the  memory  of  hours  mis-spent,  the  pang  of 
affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  expe- 
rience of  man's  worser  nature,  which  inter- 
course with  ill-chosen  associates,  by  choice  or 
circumstance,  peculiarly  teaches, — these,  as 
they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great 
mind,  seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it 
the  conception  of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that 
of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of 
mankind."  The  tt^y  Mr.  Hallam  proceeds  to 
say,  is  first  seen  in  Jaques, — then  in  the  ex- 
iled duke  of  the  same  play,— «nd  in  the  duke 
of  'Measure  for  Measure;'  but  in  these  in 
the  shape  of  '^  merely  contemplatiTe  phi- 
losophy." "In  'Hamlet*  this  is  mingled 
with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed  heart,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances." These  plays,  Mr.  Hallam  points 
out,  all  belong  to  the  same  period — the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century:  he  is 
speaking  of  the  'Hamlet,'  "in  its  altered 
form^  Without  admitting  the  absolute  cor- 
rectness of  this  reasoning,  we  may  ground  an 
opinion  upon  it.  If  this  iy^  be  not  found  in 
the  '  Hamlet*  of  the  original  sketch,  we  may 
refer  that  sketch  to  an  earlier  period.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  this  sketch  the  misan- 
thropy, if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  '  Hamlet,' 
can  scarcely  be  traced;  his  feelings  have 
altogether  reference  to  his  personal  griefs 
and  doubts.  Mr.  Hallam  says  that,  in  the 
plays  subsequent  to  these  mentioned  above, 
"much  of  moral  speculation  will  be  found ; 
but  he  has  never  returned  to  this  type  of 
character  in  the  personages.***  We  shall 
give  a  few  examples,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"thoughtful  philosophy,"  of  the  obstnctyn 
the  first  sketch  of  the  passages  which  indi- 
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cate  the  existence  of  the  morbid  feelings  to 

which  Mr.  HaUam  alludes: — 

Act  L,  Sc.  2.  "  How  weary,  flat,  stale,  and 

unprofitable,*'  &c. 
„   II.,  „  2.  "Denmark's  a  prison,"  &c. 

"  I  have  of  late  (but  wherefore 
I  know  not)  lost  all  my 
mirth,"  &c. 
„  III.,  „  1.  The  soliloquy.  All  that  ap- 
pears in  the  perfect  copy  as 
the  outpouring  of  a  wounded 
spirit,  such  as  "the  pangs 
of  dispriz'd  love,"  —  ''the 
insolence  of  office," — '^the 
spurns  that  patient  merit  of 
the  unworthy  takes," — are 
generalized  in  the  quarto  of 
1603,  as  follows  :— 

"Who'd  bear  the  scorns  and  flattery  of  the 
world, — 
Scom'd  by  the  rich,  the  rich  cursed  of  the  poor, 
The  widow  being  oppress'd,  the  orphan  wrong'd. 
The  taste  of  hunger,  or  a  tyrant's  reign. 
And  thousand  more  calamities  beside  1** 

Act  v.,  Sc.  2.  "  Absent    thee    from    felicity 

awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw 
thy  breath  of  pain." 

We  could  multiply  examples.  But  there  are 
differences  between  the  first  and  second  copies 
which  address  themselves  more  distinctly  to 
the  understanding,  in  corroboration  of  our 
opinion  that  there  was  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  production  of  the  sketch  and  the 
perfect  play. 

We  will  first  take  the  passage  relating  to 
the  "tragedians  of  the  city,"  placing  the 
text  of  the  first  and  second  quartos  in  juxta- 
position : — 

Quarto  op  1608. 

"Ham.  Players,  what  players  be  they? 

Ro$.  My  lord,  the  tragedians  of  the  city,  thoge 
that  yon  took  delight  to  see  so  often. 

Ham,  How  comes  it  that  they  travel?  Do 
they  grow  restic? 

Oil,  No,  my  lord,  their  reputation  holds  as  it 
was  wont 

Ham.  How  then?  , 

Oil  Yfiuth,  my  lord,  novelty  carries  it  away;  j 
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for  the  principal  public  audience  that  came  to 
them  are  turned  to  private  plays,  and  to  the 
humour  of  children.** 

QuABTO  or  1604. 

"Ham,  What  players  are  theyl 

Ros.  Even  those  you  vere  wont  to  take  such 
delight  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it  they  travel  1  their  resi- 
dence, both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

Bm.  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they 
did  when  I  was  in  the  cityl  are  they  so  fol- 
lowed) 

Sos.  No,  indeed  are  they  not." 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  original  play  the 
^tragedians  of  the  city,"  by  which  are  un- 
questionably meant  certain  players  of  Shak- 
spere's  own  day,  were  not  adequately  re- 
warded, because  the  public  audience  "  turned 
to  private  plays,  and  to  the  humour  of  chil- 
dren.*' On  the  contrary,  in  the  augmented 
play,  ipfMUked  in  the  following  year,  they 
were  not  so  followed — ^they  were  inhibited  in 
consequence  of  a  late  innovation.  The  words 
^inhibition"  and  *'  innovation"  point  to  some 
public  procee(£ng ;  ^  novelty,"  on  the  other 
hand,  "  private  plays,"  and  ^'  the  humour  of 
children,"  would  seem  to  have  reference  to 
»>me  popular  caprice.  ^  The  humour  of 
children,"  in  the  first  copy,  points  to  a  period 
▼hen  plajs  were  acted  by  children;  when 
the  novelty  of  such  performances,  diminish- 
ing the  attractions  of  the  tragedians  of  the 
city,  compelled  them  to  travel.  The  chil- 
dren of  Paul's  represented  plays  in  their 
smging  school  at  a  very  early  period.  Several 
of  Lyly*s  pieces  were  presented  by  them  sub- 
sequent to  1584,  according  to  Mr.  Collier ;  but 
in  1591  we  find  these  performances  sup- 
pressed. In  the  address  of  the  printer  before 
Lyly^s  ^Endymion,*  published  in  1591,  the 
suppression  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  event : 
— ^  Since  the  plays  in  Paul's  were  dissolved, 
there  are  certain  comedies  come  to  my  hand." 
In  1596  the  interdict  was  not  taken  off;  for 
Kash,  in  his  '  Have  with  You  to  Saffiron  Wal- 
don,'  printed  in  that  year,  wishes  to  see  the 
''plays  at  Paul's  up  again."    But  in  1600 


we  find  a  private  play,  attributed  to  Lyly, 
"  acted  by  the  children  of  Powles."  In 
'  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,*  1601,  we  find 
the  performances  of  these  children  described, 
with  the  observation, — ^''The  apes  in  time 
will  do  it  handsomely."  The  audience  is 
mentioned  as  a  *^good  gentle  audience."  Our 
belief,  founded  upon  this  passage,  is,  that  the 
first  copy  of  1603  refers  to  the  period  before 
1591,  when  'Hhe  humour  of  children"  pre- 
vailed; and  that  the  ^'innovation,"  men- 
tioned in  the  second  copy,  refers  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  interdict,  which  removal  occa- 
sioned the  revival  of  plays  at  Paul's,  about 
1600.  In  that  year  came  the  "inhibition." 
On  the  22nd  of  June,  1600,  an  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  appeared,  "  for  the  restraint  of 
the  immoderate  use  of  play-houses;"  and  it 
is  here  prescribed  "  that  there  shaU  be  about 
the  city  two  houses  and  no  more  allowed,  to 
serve  for  the  use  of  the  common  stage  plays." 
No  restraint  was,  however,  laid  upon  the 
children  of  Paul's.  It  appears  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  the  inhibition  and  innovation  are 
distinctly  connected  in  Shakspere's  mind. 
The  passage  is  to  us  decisive,  as  fixing  the 
date  of  the  augmented  play  about  1600 ;  as 
it  is  equally  dear  to  us  that  the  passage  of 
the  first  copy  has  reference  to  an  earlier 
period.  The  text^  as  we  now  have  it, — • 
*^  There  is.  Sir,  an  ayrie  of  children,"  who 
"so  berattle  the  common  stages," — ^belongs 
to  a  later  period,  when  the  children  of  Paul's 
acted  the  plays  of  Marston,  Dekker,  and 
other  writers  of  repute,  and  the  Blackiriars* 
Theatre  was  in  the  possession  of  a  company 
of  boys.  In  1612,  the  performances  of  chil- 
dren had  been  made  the  vehicle  for  scurrility, 
and  they  were  again  suppressed.  (See  Mr. 
Collier's  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  vol.  i.  pp.  279, 
282 ;  and  Malone's  '  Historical  Account  of 
the  English  Stage,'  Boswell's  edition,  pp.  62 
and  453.) 

The  speech  from  the  play  that  was  "never 
acted,  or  not  above  once," — ^that  "pleased 
not  the  million," — ^is  found,  with  very  slight 
alteration,  in  the  quarto  of  1603 ;  and  so  is 
Hamlet's  commendation  of  it.  We  agree  with 
Coleridge,  that  "  the  fancy  that  a  burlesque 
was  intended  sinks  below  criticism."  Wai- 
burton  expressed  the  same  opinion,  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  Dryden  and  Pope.  Coleiidge  very 
justly  says,  that  tbue  diction  of  these  lines 
was  authorized  by  the  actual  style  of  the 
tragedies  before  Shakspere's  time.  Bitson,  we 
think,  has  hit  the  truth : — ^^  It  appears  to  me 
not  only  that  Shakspere  had  the  favourable 
opinion  of  these  lines  which  he  makes  Hamlet 
express,  but  that  they  were  extracted  from 
some  play  which  he,  at  a  more  early  period, 
had  either  produced  or  projected  upon  the 
story  of  *  Dido  and  jEneas.'  The  verses  re- 
cited are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  coeval 
writer ;  the  parallel  passage  in  Marlowe  and 
Nash's  ^Dido'  will  not  bear  the  comparison. 
Possibly,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  his  first 
attempt,  before .  the  divinity  that  lodged 
within  him  had  instructed  him  to  despise  the 
tumid  and  unnatural  style  so  much  and  so 
imjustly  admired  in  his  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries." The  introduction  of  these 
lines,  we  think,  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  other  supposition  but  that  they  were 
written  by  Shakspere  himself;  and  he  is  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  criticism  upon 
the  play,  and  his  complaint  of  its  want  of 
success  is  so  apparently  sincere,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  the  passage  had 
reference  to  something  non-existent.  But 
would  Shakspere,  then,  have  produced  such 
a  play,  except  in  his  very  early  career,  before 
he  understood  his  own  peculiar  powers? — 
and  would  he  have  written  so  sensitively 
about  it,  except  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  disappointment  occasioned  by 
its  failure  ?  The  dates  of  the  first  copy  of 
^  Hamlet,*  and  of  the  play  which  contained 
the  description  of  ^^.  Priam's  slaughter,"  are 
certainly  not  far  removed. 

Lastly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  direc- 
tions to  the  pliiyers,  especially  as  given  in  the 
first  copy,  point  to  a  state  of  the  stage  an- 
terior to  the  period  when  Shakspere  had  him- 
self reformed  it.  The  mention  of  "Termor 
gant"  and  '<  Herod"  has  reference  to  the 
time  when  these  characters  possessed  the 
stage  in  pageaats  and  mysteries.  Again,  the 
reproof  of  the  extemporsl  dovms — ^the  in- 
junction that  they  should  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them — applied  to  the 
infancy  of  the  stage.  Shakspere  had  reformed 
the  downs  before  the  d«te  usually  assigned 


to  '  Hamlet.'  In  a  book,  called  '  Tarleton's 
Jeast's,'  published  in  1611,  we  have  some 
specimens  of  the  licence  which  this  prince  of 
clowns  was  wont  to  take.  The  author,  how- 
ever, adds — "  But  would  I  see  our  clowns  in 
these  days  do  the  like?  No,  I  warrant  ye." 
In  the  original  copy  of  'Hamlet,'  the  reproof 
of  the  clowns  is  more  dii¥use  than  in  the 
augmented  copy ;  and  the  following  passage 
distinctly  shows  one  of  the  evils  which  Shak- 
spere had  to  contend  with,  and  which  he 
probably  had  overcome  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century: — "And  then  you  have 
some  again  that  keeps  one  suit  of  jests,  as  a 
man  is  known  by  one  suit  of  apparel ;  and 
gentlemen  quote  his  jests  down  in  their  tables 
before  they  come  to  the  play,  as  thus :  Can- 
not you  stay  till  I  eat  my  porridge  ?  and,  you 
owe  me  a  quarter's  wages;  and,  my  coat 
wants  a  cullison ;  and,  your  beer  is  sour ;  and 
blabbering  with  his  lips,  and  thus  keeping 
in  his  dnkapase  of  jests,  when,  €rod  knows, 
the  warm  clown  cannot  make  a  jest  unless 
by  chance,  as  the  blind  num  catcheth  a  hare : 
Masters,  tell  him  of  it."  The  additions  to 
these  directions  to  the  players,  in  the  aug- 
mented copy,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
as  bespeak  a  consciousness  of  the  elevation 
which  the  stage  had  attained  in  its  ''high 
and  palmy  state,"  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  when  its  purpose,  as  realised  by 
Shakspere  and  Jonson  especially,  was  ''to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature:  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature,  seom  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  his  form  and  pressure." 


The  history  of  Hamlet,  or  Hamleth,  is  found 
in  the  Danish  historian,  Saxo  Qrammaticus, 
who  died  about  1204.  The  works  of  Saxo 
Qrammaticus  are  in  Latin,  and  in  Shakspere's 
time  had  not  been  translated  into  any  modem 
language.  It  was  inferred,  therefore,  by  Dr. 
Grey  and  Mr.  Whalley  that  Shakspere  must 
have  read  the  original.  The  story,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  Belleforest's  collection  of 
novels,  begun  in  1664 ;  and  an  FSnglish  trans- 
lation of  this  particular  stoty  was  published 
as  a  quarto  tract,  entitled  'The  Hystorie  of 
Hamblet,  Prince  of  Denmaike.*  Capell,inhis 
'  Sdiool  of  Shakspere,' has  given  some  extracts 
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from  an  edition  of  this  yery  rare  book,  dated 
1608 ;  but  he  conjectures  that  it  first  appeared 
about  1570.  He  has  also  printed  the  heads  of 
chapters  as  they  are  given  in  this  *  History. 
Mr.  Collier  has  since  reprinted  this  tract  from 
the  only  copy  known,  which  is  preserved 
amongst  Oapell's  collection  at  Cambridge. 
Horvendile,  in  the  novel,  is  the  name  of 
Hamlet^s  &ther,  Fengon  that  of  his  uncle, 
and  Qenith  that  of  his  mother.  Fengon 
traitoroasly  slays  Horvendile,  and  mairies 
his  brother^B  wife.  In  the  second  chapter 
we  are  informed,  ^  how  Hamlet  counterfeited 
the  niadmaTi,  to  esc^>e  the  tyrrany  of  his 
uncle,  and  how  he  was  tempted  by  a  wo- 
man (through  his  uncle's  procurement),  who 
thereby  thought  to  undermine  the  Prince, 
and  by  that  means  to  find  out  whether  he 
counterfeited  madness  or  not."  In  the  third 
chapter  we  lelam  *^  how  Fengon,  uncle  to 
Hamlet,  a  second  time  to  entrap  him  in  his 
politic  madness,  caused  one  of  his  counsellors 
to  be  secretly  hidden  in  the  Queen^s  chamber, 
behind  the  arras,  to  hear  what  speeches  past 
between  Hamlet  and  the  Queen;  and  how 
Hamlet  killed  him,  and  escaped  that  danger, 
and  what  followed."  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
action  that  Shakspere's  use  of  this  book  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Capell  says, — ^'^  Amidst 
this  resemblance  of  persons  and  circumstances, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  none  of  the  relator's 
expressions  have  got  into  the  play:  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  is  to  be  found,  except  the 
following,  in  Chapter  III.,  where  Hamlet  kills 
the  counsellor  (who  is  described  as  of  a  greater 
reach  than  the  rest,  and  is  the  Poet's  Polonius) 
behind  the  arras :  here,  beating  the  hangings, 
and  perceiving  something  to  stir  under  them, 
he  is  made  to  cry  out — 'a  rat,  a  rat,'  and  pre- 
sently drawing  his  sword,  thrust  it  into  the 
hangings,  which  done,  pulled  the  counsellor 
(half  dead)  out  by  the  heels,  made  an  end  of 
killing  him."    In  the  fourth  chapter  Hamlet 


is  sent  to  England  by  Fengon,  '^with  secret 
letters  to  have  him  put  to  death ;"  and,  while 
his  companions  slept,  Hamlet  counterfeits  the 
letters  "  willing  the  King  of  England  to  put 
the  two  messengers  to  death."  Here  ends  the 
resemblance  between  the  history  and  the  play. 
The  Hamlet  of  the  history  returns  to  Denmark, 
slays  his  uncle,  bums  his  palace,  makes  an 
oration  to  the  Danes,  and  is  elected  king. 
His  subsequent  adventures  are  rather  extra- 
vagant. He  goes  back  to  England,  kills  the 
king  of  that  country,  returns  to  Denmark 
with  two  English  wives,  and,  finally,  falls 
himself  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  these 
ladies. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how 
little  these  rude  materials  have  assisted 
Shakspere  in  tiie  composition  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  *  Hamlet.'  He  found,  in  the  re- 
cords of  a  barbarous  period,  a  tale  of  adultery, 
and  murder,  and  revenge.  Here,  too,  was  a 
rude  indication  of  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
But  what  he  has  given  us  is  so  essentially  a 
creation  from  first  to  last,  that  it  would  be 
only  tedious  to  point  out  the  lesser  resem- 
blances between  the  drama  and  the  history. 
That  Shakspere  adopted  the  period  of  the 
action  as  related  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  following  passage  is 
decisive : — 

''And,  England,  if  my  love  thou   hold'st  at 

attgbt 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee 

sense; 
Bince  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us),  thou  mayst  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process." 

We  have  here  a  distinct  indication  of  the 
period  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  when 
England  was  either  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Northmen,  as  in  the  time  of  Canute, 
or  paid  tribute  to  the  Danish  power. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS.    ' 


'  The  Life  of  Tymon  of  Athens '  was  fint 
published  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623; 
and  immediately  preTioiis  to  that  publici^ 
tion  it  was  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  as  one  of  the  plays 
''not  formerly  entered  to  other  men.'*  The 
text,  in  this  first  edition,  has  no  division  into 
acts  and  scenes.  We  hare  reason  to  belieye 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  accurately 
printed  from  the  copy  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Heminge  and  Oondell ;  and  we 
judged  it  important  to  follow  that  copy 
with  very  slight  variations  in  the  text 
of  '  The  Pictorial '  and  other  editions. 

The  text  which  is  ordinarily  printed,  that 
of  Steevens,  has  undergone,  in  an  almost 
unequalled  extent^  what  the  editors  call 
''regulation."  Steevens  was  a  great  master 
in  this  art  of  "regulation" — a  process  by 
which  what  was  originally  printed  as  prose 
is  sometimes  transformed  into  verse,  with 
the  aid  of  transposition,  omission,  and  sub- 
stitution; and  what,  on  the  contrary,  stood 
in  the  original  as  verse  is  changed  into 
prose,  because  the  ingenuity  of  the  editor 
has  been  unable  to  render  it  strictly  metrical. 
There  are  various  other  modes  of  "regulation," 
which  have  been  most  extensively  employed 
in  '  Timon  of  Athens  ;*  and  the  consequence 
is  that  some  very  important  characteristics 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  in  the  modem 
copies — the  record  has  been  obliterated. 
The  task,  however,  which  Steevens  under- 
took was  in  some  cases  too  difficult  a  one 
to  be  carried  through  consistently;  and  he 
has  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  se- 
veral passages,  that  invited  his  ambition  to 
"  regulate,"  even  as  he  found  them.  For  ex- 
ample, in  that  part  of  the  first  scene  where 
Apemantus  appears,  we  have  a  dialogue, 
of  which  Steevens  thus  speaks : — "  The  very 
imperfect  state  in  which  the  ancient  copy 
of  this  play  has  reached  us  leaves  a  doubt 
whether  several  short  speeches  in  the  pre- 
sent scene  were  designed  for  verse  or  prose ; 


I  have,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  at  're- 
gulation.'" Boswell  upon  this  very  sensibly 
asks,  "  Why  should  not  the  same  doubt  exist 
with  regard  to  other  scenes,  in  which  Mr. 
Steevens  has  not  acted  with  the  same  mo- 
deration?" It  will  be  necessary  that  wo 
should  here  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  a  few  specimens  of  the  di£ference  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  text 

The  original  presents  to  us  in  particular 
scenes  a  very  considerable  number  of  short 
lines,  occurring  in  the  most  rapid  succession. 
We  have  no  parallel  example  in  Shakspere 
of  the  frequency  of  their  use.  'The  hemistich 
is  introduced  with  great  effect  in  some  of 
the  finest  passages  in  '  Lear.'  But,  in  '  Timon 
of  Athens,*  its  perpetual  recurrence  in  some 
scenes  is  certainly  not  always  a  beauty. 
The  "regulation,"  however,  has  not  only 
concealed  this  peculiar  feature,  but  has 
necessarily  altered  the  structure  of  the 
verses  preceding  or  following  the  hemistich. 
We  print  a  few  such  passages  in  con- 
secutive order  :— 

ANCIENT  COPIES. 


Act  l  Sckxe  I. 

"  Tim.  What  trumpet's  thati 
3f  CM.  'T  is  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 
All  of  companionship. 

Scene  XL 

Ven,  Most  honoured  Timon, 
It  hath  pleasM  the  gods  to  remember  my  father*s 

age. 
And  call  him  to  long  peace. 

Act  ni.  Scene  iv. 

Stew,  Aj,  if  money  were  as  certain  as  your 
waiting, 
*T  were  sure  enough. 

Why  then  preferred  you  not  your  sums  and  bills, 

When  your  false  masters  eat  of  my  lord's  meat? 

I  Then  they  could  smile,  and  fawn  upon  his  debts. 
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And  take  down  th'  interest  into  their  glutt'nous 

Ton  do  yoonelves  bat  wrong,  to  stir  me  np;    ^ 
Lei  me  pass  quietly. 

Act  iy.  Scene  m. 
Tim.  Had  I  a  steward. 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable? 
It  almost  tuns  mj  dangerous  nature  wild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  &ce :  Surely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman." 


MODERN  COPIES, 


Act  l  Scene  r. 
"  Tim.  What  tnmipet'B  that? 
Serv.  T  is  Alcibiades,  and 

Some  twenty  horse,  all  of  companionship. 

Scene  n. 

Fere.  Most  honoured  Timon,  't  hath  pleas'd 
the  gods  remember 
My  fikthei's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 

AcTUL  Scene iv. 
Fkuf.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
T  were  sure  enough.    YThy  then  preferred  yon 

not 
Tour  sums  and  bills,  when  your  &lse  masters  eat 
Of  my  lord's  meat  t    Then  they  could  smile  and 

fawn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th*  interest 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.    You  do  youraelves 

but  wrong. 
To  stic  me  up;  let  me  pass  quietly. 

Act  IV.  Scene  m. 
Tim»  Had  I  a  steward  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
So  comfortablcl  It  almost  turns 
My  dangerous  nature  wild.    Let  me  behold 
Thy  fiMse. — Surely  this  man  was  bom  of  woman.'' 

No  one,  we  believe,  having  the  passages 
thus  exhibited,  will  consider  that  Steevens 
has  improved  the  poet  by  his  ^regulation." 
But^  even  if  there  should  be  differences  of  taste 
in  this  particular  with  reference  to  the  pas- 
gages  before  us,  we  maintain  that  in  those 
passages,  and  in  the  examples  we  are  about 
to  give,  the  integrity  of  the  text  ought  to 
have  been  preserved,  upon  a  principle. 

The  next  examples  which  we  shall  take 


are  those  in  which  the  prose  of  the  original 
has  been  turned  into  verse  :-^ 
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Act  I.  Scene  n. 

"  Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not 
sullen,  I  would  be  good  to  theei 

Apem.  No.  1 11  nothing;  for,  if  I  should  be 
brib'd  too,  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon 
thee,  and  then  thou  wouldst  sin  the  faster. 
Thou  giv'st  BO  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me  thou  wilt 
give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly. 

Act  II.  Scene  n. 

THm,  I  will  dispatch  you  severally. 

You  to  Lord  Lucius,  to  Lord  Lucullus  you. 
I  hunted  with  his  honour  to-day;  you  to  Sem- 
pronius;  commend  me  to  their  loves;  and  I  am 
proud,  aay,  that  my  occasions  have  found  time 
to  use  'em  toward  a  supply  of  money:  let  the 
request  be  fifty  talents. 

Act  IV.  Scene  iil  ' 

Ale.  Noble  Timon,  what  friendship  may  I  do 
thee? 

Tim.  None,  but  to  mMn»Ain  my  opinion. 

Ale.  What  is  it,  Timon? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform 
none.  If  thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague 
thee,  for  thou  art  a  man:  if  thou  dost  p^orm, 
confound  thee,  for  thou  art  a  man."  ^ 

MODERN  COPIES. 


it 


AoTL  Scene  n. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not 

sullen, 
I  'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I  '11  nothing ;  for. 

If  I  should  be  briVd  too,  there  would  be  none 

left 
To  rail  upon  thee;  and  thou  wouldst  sin  the 

&ster. 
Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou 
Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly. 

'  Acre  n.  Scene  n. 
Tim.  I  will  despatch  you  severally.— You  to 
lord  Lucius, — 
To  lord  Lucullus  you;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to  day;— you,  to  Sempronias; 
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Commend  me  to  their  loyes;  and,  I  am  proud, 

say. 
That  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them 
Toward  a  supply  of  money :  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents. 

Act  TV.  ScEHTB  m. 

Ale  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Ale.  What  is  it,  Timoni 

Tim.   Promise  me  friendship,  but  perfonn 
none:  If 
Thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man  !  if  thou  dost  perform,  confound 

thee, 
For  thou  'rt  a  man ! " 

The  third  and  last  series  of  examples 
which  we  shall  furnish  exhibits  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  verse  of  the  original  into 
prose : — 

ANCIENT  COPIES. 


Act  v.  Sceke  l 
"Painter.  Good  as  the  best. 
Promising  is  the  very  air  o*  th'  time; 
It  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation. 
Performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act, 
And,  bnt  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of 

Ipeople, 
The  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use. 
To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable; 
Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  and  testament 
Which  argues  a  great  aiekness  in  his  judgment 
That  makes  it. 

PoeL  I  am  thinking 
What  I  shall  say  I  have  provided  for  him : 
It  must  be  a  personating  of  himself: 
A  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity. 
With  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
That  follow  youth  and  opulency." 

MODERN  COPIES. 


Act  v.  SoBini  i. 

"Painter.  Good  as  the  best  Promising  is 
the  veiy  air  o'  the  time ;  it  opens  the  eyes  of 
expectation:  perfonnance  is  ever  the  duller  for 
his  act;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler 


kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  saying  Is  quite  out 
of  use.  To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fsah- 
ionable :  performance  is  a  kind  of  will,  or  testo- 
ment,  which  argues  a  great  aiftVn^fl^  jn  ^^ 
judgment  that  makes  it. 


Poet.  I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say  I  have 
provided  for  him :  It  must  be  a  personating  of 
himself:  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  pros- 
perity; with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteiies 
that  follow  youth  and  opulency." 

We  have  thus  prepared  the  reader,  who  is 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  text,  not  to  rely 
upon  it  as  a  transcript  of  the  ancient  copies ; 
and  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  original,  we 
may  arrive  at  some  conclusions  with  regard 
to  this  drama  which  have  been  hitherto  en- 
tirely overlooked. 

The  disguises  of  the  ancient  text,  which 
have  been  so  long  accepted  without  hesita* 
tion,  have  given  to  the  'Timon  of  Athens' 
something  of  the  semblance  of  uniformity  in 
the  structure  of  the  verse ;  although  in  reality 
the  suocessive  scenes,  even  in  the  modem 
text,  present  the  most  startling  contrarieties 
to  the  ear  which  is  accustomed  to  the  versi- 
fication of  Shakspere.  The  ordinary  explar 
nation  of  this  very  striking  characteristic  is, 
that  the  ancient  text  is  corrupt.  This  is  the 
belief  of  the  English  editors.  Another  theory^ 
which  has  been  received  in  Cfermany,  is,  that 
the  '  TimoD,'  being  one  of  the  latest  of  Shak- 
spere^s  performances,  has  come  down  to  us 
unfinished.  The  conviction  to  which  we 
have  ourselves  arrived  neither  rests  upon 
the  probable  corruption  of  the  text,  nor  the 
possibility  that  the  poet  has  left  us  only 
an  unfinished  draft  of  his  performance ;  bnt 
upon  the  belief  that  the  differences  of  style, 
as  well  as  the  more  important  differences 
in  the  cast  of  thought,  which  prevail  in 
the  successive  scenes  of  this  draQU^  are  so 
remarkable  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  thai 
it  is  not  wholly  the  work  of  Shakspere.  We 
think  it  will  not  be  very  difiicult  so  to  exhi- 
bit these  differences  in  detail  as  to  warrant 
us  in  requesting  the  reader's  acquiescence 
in  the  principle  which  we  seek  to  establish, 
namely,  that  the  '  Timon  of  Athens '  was  a 
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plaj  originally  prodaced  by  an  artist  T^ry 
inferior  to  Shakspere,  and  which  probably 
retained  possession  of  the  stage  for  some  time 
in  its  first  form ;  that  it  has  come  down  to  us 
not  only  re-written,  but  so  far  re-modelled 
that  entire  scenes  of  Shakspere  have  been 
sabstituted  for  entire  scenes  of  the  elder  play; 
and  lastly,  that  this  substitution  has  been 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  character  of 
Timon,  and  that  in  the  development  of  that 
character  alone,  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  occasional  touches  here  and  there,  we 
must  look  for  the  unity  of  the  Shaksperean 
conception  of  the  Greek  Misanthropos — ^the 
Timon  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  and 
Plutarch — "the  enemy  to  mankind,"  of  the 
popular  story  books— of  the  ^Pleasant  His- 
tories and  excellent  Novels,*  which  were 
greedily  deyoured  by  the  contemporaries*  of 
the  boyish  Shakspexe^. 

The  contrast  of  style  which  is  to  be  traced 
throughout  this  drama  is  sufficiently  striking 
in  the  two  opening  scenes  which  now  con- 
stitute the  first  act.  Nothing  can  be  more 
free  and  flowing  than  the  dialogue  between 
the  Poet  and  the  Painter.  It  has  all  the 
equable  graces  of  Shakspere's  facility,  with 
occasional  examples  of  that  condensation  of 
poetical  images  which  so  distinguishes  him 
from  all  other  writers.    For  instance  : — 


4M 


All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tend- 
ance, 
Bain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirnip,  and  through 

him 
Brink  the  free  air." 


The  foreshadowing  of  the  fate  of  Timon  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  part  of 
the  almost  invariable  system  by  which  Shak- 
ifpere  very  early  infuses  into  his  audience  a 
dim  notion  of  the  catastrophe, — ^most  fire- 
quently  indeed  in  the  shape  of  some  pre- 
sentiment. When  Timon  enters,  we  feel 
certain  that  he  is  the  Timon  of  Shakspere's 
own  conception.  He  is  as  graceful  as  he  is 
generous ;    his   prodigality  is  without  the 

4  «  The  Palace  of  Pleaiure/  in  which  the  story  of  Timon 
is  found,  was  lint  pablidied  in  lfi7S. 


slightest  partide  of  arrogance ;  he  builds 
his  munificence  upon  the  necessity  of  grati- 
fying without  restraint  the  deep  sympathies 
which  he  cherishes  to  all  of  the  human 
family.  He  is  the  very  model  too  of  patrons, 
appearing  to  receive  instead  of  to  confer  a 
&vour  in  his  reward  of  art, — a  complete 
gentleman  even  in  the  act  of  purchasing  a 
jewel  of  a  tradesman.  That  the  Apemantus 
of  this  scone  belongs  wholly  to  Shakspere  is 
not  to  our  minds  qutie  so  certain.  There  is 
little  of  wit  in  any  part  of  this  dialogue ; 
and  the  pelting  volley  of  abuse  between  the 
Cynic,  the  Poet,  and  the  Painter,  might 
have  been  produced  by  any  writer  who  was 
not  afraid  of  exhibiting  the  tu  qwoqw  style 
of  repartee  which  distinguishes  the  angry 
rhetoric  of  fish-wives  and  school-boys.  Shak- 
spere, however,  has  touched  upon  the  original 
canvas; — ^no  one  can  doubt  to  whom  these 
lines  belong : — 

"So,  so;  there! — 
Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints ! — 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these 

sweet  knaves. 
And  all  this  court'sy !  The  strain  of  man 's  bred 

out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey." 

These  lines  in  the  original  are  printed  as 
prose  ;  and  they  continued  so  to  be  printed 
by  Theobald  and  the  editors  who  succeeded 
him,  probably  from  its  not  being  considered 
that  actus  is  a  dis-syllable.  This  circum- 
stance is  a  confirmation  to  us  that  the  dia- 
logue with  Apemantus  is  not  entirely  Shak- 
spere's ;  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact 
tiiat,  in  all  those  passages  of  which  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  were  wholly 
written  by  our  poet,  there  is  no  confusion  of 
prose  for  verse, — ^no  difficulties  whatever  in 
the  metrical  arrangement, — no  opportunity 
presented  for  the  exercise  of  any  ingenuity 
in  '*  regulation."  It  was  this  fact  which 
first  led  us  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to 
trace,  the  differences  between  particular 
scenes  and  passages.  Wherever  the  modem 
text  follows  the  ancient  text  with  very  slight 
changes,  there  we  could  put  our  finger  un- 
doubtingly  upon  the  work  of  Shakspere. 
Wherever    the  tinkering  of   Steevens  had 
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been  at  work,  we  could  disoover  that  he  had 
been  attempting  to  repair, — ^not  "  the  chinks 
which  time  had  made," — but  something  yerj 
different  from  the  materials  with  which 
Shakspere  constructed.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  at  hand. 

If,  in  the  first  scene,  it  would  be  yery  dif- 
ficult to  say  with  certainty  what  is  not 
Shakspere's,  so  in  the  second  scene  it  appears 
to  us  equally  difficult  to  point  out  what  is 
Shakspere's.  We  believe  that  scarcely  any 
part  of  this  scene  was  written  by  him ;  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  amidst  a  different 
structure  of  verse  from  the  foregoing.  We 
encounter  this  difference  remarkably  in  the 
first  speech  of  Timon  :-— 

"  I  gave  it  freely  ever;  and  there  *8  none 
Can  truly  say  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not 

dare 
To  imitate  them;  fEinlts  that  are  rich  are  &ir." 

In  the  first  scene  we  do  not  find  a  single 
rhyming  couplet ; — ^in  the  second  scene  their 
recurrence  is  more  frequent  than  in  any  of 
Shakspere's  plays,  even  the  earliest.  This 
scene  alone  gives  us  sixteen  examples  of 
this  form  of  verse  ;  which,  in  combination 
with  prose  or  blank  verse,  had  been  almost 
entirely  rejected  by  the  mature  Shakspere, 
except  to  render  emphatic  the  close  of  a 
scene.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  find 
the  couplet  introduced  in  the  most  arbitrary 
and  inartificial  manner — in  itself  neither 
impressive  nor  harmonious.  But  the  con- 
trast between  the  second  scene  and  the  first 
is  equally  remarkable  in  the  poverty  of  the 
thought,  and  the  absence  of  poetical  imageiy. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  we  think,  to  exhibit 
together  the  Cynic  of  this  scene  and  of  a 
subsequent  scene,  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  the  character  having  been  wholly  minted 
frt>m  the  same  die : — 

I  Acrr.  ScEXEir. 

"  Hey  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this 
way! 
They  dance  !  they  are  mad  women : 
Like  madness  is  the  gloiy  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root. 
We  make  ourselves  fools  to  disport  ouraelves; 
And  spend  our  flatteries^  to  drink  those  men, 


Upon  whoee  age  we  void  it  up  again. 
With  poisonoiiB  spite  and  envy. 
Who  lives  that 's  not  depraved,  or  depmves? 
Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spun  to  their 

graves 
Of  their  Mends'  gift  1 

I  should  fear,  those  that  dance  before  me  now. 
Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me :  It  has  been 

done: 
Ken  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

Act  iy.  Scexe  m. 

"  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like  thy- 
self; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :  What,  think*8t 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamber- 
lain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warmi  Will  these  moist 

trees. 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  outi  Will  the 

cold  brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit?  call  the  crei^ 

tures, — 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakfiil  heaven;  whose  bare  unhoused 

trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expoe'd, 
Answer  mere  nature, — ^bid  them  flatter  thee; 
0 !  thou  Shalt  find " 

Let  us  try  the  Steward  of  the  first  act 
and  the  Steward  of  the  second  act  by  the 
same  test  We  print  the  speech  of  the  first 
act  as  we  find  it  in  the  original.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  rhyming  couplets, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  prose  or 
verse.  It  has  been  " regulated  *'  into  verse,  but 
no  change  can  make  it  metrical ;— -the  feeble- 
ness of  the  thought  is  the  same  under  every 
disguise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  harmony, 
the  vigour,  the  poetical  elevation  of  the 
second  passage,  like  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts,  effectually  prevent  all 
substitution  and  transposition  : — 

Act  l  Scene  n. 

"  Fla».  What  will  this  come  tol 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great 

gifts. 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  ooflfer. — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  pnne ;  or  yidd  me  this, 
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To  shov  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  widies  good; 
Hia  promiaea  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
Thai  what  he  qieaks  is  all  in  debt^  he  owes  for 

every  word; 
He  is  so  kind,  that  he  now  pays  interest  for*t; 
His  lands  pot  to  their  books.    Well,  'would  I 

were 
Gently  put  out  of  office,  before  I  were  forc'd  out ! 
Happier  is  he  that  hath  no  fnend  to  feed, 
Than  snch  that  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
1  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord. 

Act  n.  ScKNB  n. 

Fl€c9,  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  false- 
hood. 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors, 
And  set  me  on  the  proot    So  the  gods  bless  me. 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders;  when  ourraults  hare  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray*d  with  min- 

slveb^; 
I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteftd  cock, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim.  Prithee,  no  more. 

Fla»,  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of 
this  lord ! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  pea- 
sants, 
This  night  englutted !  Who  is  not  Timon'sl 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is 

lord  Timon'sl 
Great  Timon;  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon ! 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this 

praise. 
The  breath  ia  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feaat-won,  £ut-lo8t;  one  doud  of  winter  showers, 
These  flies  are  couch'd." 

The  modem  division  of  this  play  into  acts 
and  scenes  has  given  us  a  remarkable  short 
second  act.  The  Senator  of  the  first  scene 
may  be  Bhakspere's.  The  scene  between 
the  Servants,  the  Fool,  and  the  Cynic,  has  very 
little  of  his  animation  or  his  wit.  But  who 
is  the  Fool's  mistress?  Johnson  saw  the 
want  of  connexion  between  this  dialogue 
and  what  had  preceded  it :-— *'  I  suspect 
some  scene  to  be  lost^  in  which  the  entrance 
of  the  Fool  and  the  Page  that  foUows  him 
was  prepared  by  some  introductory  dialogue, 
in  which  the  audience  was  informed  that 


they  were  the  fool  and  page  of  Phrynia, 
Timandra^  or  some  other  courtezan,  upon 
the  knowledge  of  which-depends  the  greater 
part  of  the  ensuing  jocularity."  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  this  want  of  con- 
nexion in  other  scenes  of  the  play.  In  that 
before  us,  if  the  'Timon'  were  an  older 
drama  remodelled  by  Shakspere,  the  reason 
for  the  retention  of  the  scene,  disjointed  as 
it  is,  is  obvious. — ^The  audience  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  Fool ;  and  it  was  of  little 
consequence  whether  his  speeches  had  any 
very  strict  connexion  with  the  more  import- 
ant scenes.  The  whole  thing  wants  the 
spirit  of  Shakspere,  and  it  wants  also  the 
play  upon  words  which  he  almost  invariably 
employed  upon  such  occasions.  The  Fool, 
the  Page,  the  Cynic,  and  the  Servants,  are 
simply  abusive. 

The  scene  between  Timon  and  the  Steward, 
to  the  end  of  the  act,  is  unquestionably 
from  the  master-hand  of  our  poet.  The 
character  of  Timon  as  his  ruin  is  approaching 
him  is  beautifully  developed.  His  reproach 
of  his  Steward,  slightly  unjust  as  it  is,  is  in 
a  tone  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  kind- 
ness of  his  nature ;  and  his  rising  anger  is 
forgotten  in  a  moment  in  his  complete  con- 
viction of  the  integrity  of  that  honest  ser- 
vant. His  entire  reliance  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  his  friends  is  most  touching.  Tho- 
roughly Shaksperean  is  the  Steward's  descrip- 
tion of  the  coldness  of  the  Senators :  and 
Timon's  answer  is  no  less  characteristic  of 
the  great  interpreter  of  human  feelings. 

We  venture  to  express  a  conviction  that 
very  little  of  the  third  act  is  Shakspere's. 
The  ingratitude  of  Lucullus  in  the  first 
scene,  and  of  Lucius  in  the  second,  is  amu- 
singly displayed  ;  but  there  is  little  power  in 
the  development  of  character — ^little  dis- 
crimination. The  passionate  invective  of 
Flaminius  is  forcible ;  but  the  force  is  not 
exactly  that  of  Shakspere.  The  dialogue 
between  the  Strangers,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  scene,  is  unmetrical  enough  in  the 
original ;  Steevens  has  made  it  hobble  still 
worse.  The  third  scene  has  the  same  in- 
curable defects.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly 
impossible  that  Shakspere  could  have  pro- 
duced thoughts  so  commonplaoe,  and  verse 
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SO  unmusical,  as  we  find  in  the  speech  of 
Sempronius.    The  fourth  scene,  again,  has 
little  peculiarity.    It  might  be  Shakspere's, 
or  it  might  be  the  work  of  an  inferior  writer. 
Of  the  fifth  scene  we  yenture  to  say  most 
distinctly  that  it  is  not  Shakspere's.    Inde- 
pendently of  the  internal  evidence  of  thought 
and  style  (which  we  shall  come  to  presently), 
this  scene  of  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades, 
and  the  concluding  scene  of  his  return  to 
Athene,  appear  to  belong  to  a  drama  of 
which  the  story  of  this  brave  and  profligate 
Athenian  formed  a  much  more  important 
feature  than  in  the  present  play.  That  story 
stands  here  strictly  as  an  episode.      The 
banishment  of  Alcibiades  is  perfectly  uncon- 
nected with  the  misanthropy  of  Timon  ; — 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  takes  place  after 
Timon^s  death.  We  feel  no  interest  in  either 
event.    Ulrici    has    noticed    the  uncertain 
connexion  of  this  drama  as  a  whole,  particu- 
larly in  the  scene  before  us,  ^  where  it  re- 
mains quite  unknown  who  is  the  unfortunate 
friend    for  whom    Alcibiades    petitions    so 
earnestly  that  he  is  banished  for  it."    In 
Shakspere's  hand  the  banishment  of  Alci- 
biades is  only  used  in  connexion  with  the 
wonderful  scene  in  the  fourth  act.    In  the 
older  drama  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  formed 
an  integral  portion  of  the  lu^on,  and  that 
Timon  himself  was  only  incidental  to  the 
catastrophe.    Shakspere  waa  satisfied  to  take 
the  frame-work,  as  he  found  it,  of  the  story 
which  he  might  connect  with  his  display  of 
the  character  of  Timon.    The  scene  before 
us,  and  the  concluding  scene  of  the  fifth 
act,  present,  we  think,  nearly  every  charac- 
teristic by  which  the  early  contemporaries 
of  Shakspere  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
him  ;  and  the  negation,  in  the  same  degree, 
of  all  those  qualities  which  render  him  so 
immeasurably  superior  to  every  other  dra- 
matic poet. 

The  scene  between  Alcibiades  and  the 
Senate  consists  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lines.  Of  these  lines  twenty-six 
form  rhyming  couplets.  This  of  itself  is 
enough  to  make  us  look  suspiciously  upon 
the  scene,  when  presented  as  the  work  of 
Shakspere.  Could  the  poet  have  proposed 
any  object  to  himself  by  this  extraordinary 


departure  from  his  usual  principle  of  versi- 
fication, presenting  even  in  this  play  an 
especial  contrast  to  the  mighty  rush  and 
sustained  grandeur  of  the  blank  verse  in  the 
speeches  of  Timon  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts  ?  Is  not  the  perpetual  and  offensive 
recurrence  of  the  couplet  an  evidence  that 
this  and  other  scenes  of  the  play  were  of 
the  same  school  as  '  The  History  of  King 
Lear  and  his  Three  Daughters,'  upon  which 
Shakspere  founded  his  own  ^  Lear  V 

The  whole  of  the  senate  scene  in  Timon  Is 
singularly  unmetrical;  but,  wherever  the 
verse  becomes  regular,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
metre  of  Shakspere.  Mark  the  pause,  for 
example,  that  occurs  at  the  end  of  every  line 
of  the  first  speech  of  Alcibiades.  ''The 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out "  is  utterly 
wanting.  The  last  scene  of  the  fifth  act  has 
the  same  peculiarity.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  the  character  of  the 
thought  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  true  Shaksperean  drama.  Where  is  our 
poet*s  imagery  7  From  the  first  line  of  this 
scene  to  the  last,  the  "speeches,  though  cast 
into  the  form  of  verse,  are  in  reality  nothing 
but  measured  prose.  The  action  of  this  scene 
admitted  either  of  passion  or  reflection ;  and 
we  know  how  Shakspere  puts  forth  either 
power  whenever  the  occasion  demands  it. 
The  passion  of  Alcibiades  is  of  the  most 
vapid  character: — 

"  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that  you 
may  live 
Only  in  bone  that  none  may  look  on  you  !** 

Let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  the  Shak- 
sperean  Ooriolanus,  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances : — 

"  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate. 
As  reek  o'  th*  rotten  fens :  whose  loves  I  prize, 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  nnburied  men. 
That  do  corrupt  my  air:  I  banish  you." 

In  this  scene  between  Alcibiades  and  the 
senate,  the  usually  profound  reflection  of 
Shakspere,  which  plunges  us  into  the  depths 
of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  most  unlathom- 
able  mysteries  of  the  world  around  us  and 
beyond  us,  is  exohai^d  for  such  alight 
axiomfl  as  the  following : — 
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"  For  pity  is  the  Tiitae  of  the  tew. 
And  Done  but  tynmto  use  it  eruoUy.** 

"  To  rerenge  is  ao  yslonr,  but  to  bear." 

"  To  be  in  anger  is  impietj, 
Bat  who  is  man  that  is  not  angiyl" 

The  form  of  expression  in  these  scenes  witii 
Alcibiades  appears  to  us  as  remarkably  un- 
Shaksperean  as  the  character  of  the  thought. 
By  nothing  is  our  poet  more  distinguished 
than  by  his  conciseness, — ^the  quality  that 
makes  him  so  often  apparently  obscure. 
Shakspere  would  hare  dismissed  the  follow- 
ing idea  in  three  words  instead  of  three 
lines: — 

"  By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death,^ 
(If  thy  revenges  hanger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loathes,)  take  thou  the  destined 
tenth.** 

The  original  stage  direction  of  the  sixth 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  is,  "Enter  divers 
Friends  at  several  doors;"  and  there  is  a 
subsequent  direction  at  the  end  of  the  scene 
—"Enter  the  Senators  with  other  Lords." 
Ulrici,  looking  at  the  modem  stage  direction, 
''Enter  divers  Lords,"  is  surprised  that 
Timon's  most  intimate  fiiends  (Lucius, 
Lucullus,  Sempronius)  are  omitted.  We 
doubt  whether  the  previous  scenes  in  which 
these  friends  are  introduced  are  those  of 
Siakspere ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  appears 
to  us  that  our  poet  took  the  scene  before  us 
u  he  found  it^  adding  perhaps  Timon^s  vehe- 
ment imprecations  against  his 

"  Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites." 

The  scene  concludes  with  this  line— 

"One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 
stones.** 

Steevens  had  seen  a  MS.  play,  written  or 
tianscribed  about  1600,  entitled  'Timon,' 
which  was  in  ihe  possession  of  Mr.  Strutt. 
Of  this  play  he  says — ^^  There  is  a  scene  in 
it  resembling  Shakspere^s  banquet  given  by 
Timon  to  his  fUttlerers.  Instead  of  warm 
water,  he  sets  before  them  stones  painted 
^artichokes."  This  manuscript  has  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Bev.  A.  Dyce ;  and 
the  Shakspeie  Society  have  printed  the  play 
under  Mr.  Dyoe's  supectntendence.  We 
transcribe  the  passive  (modenuaiiig  the  or* 


thography)  in  which  Timon,  having  invited 
his  false  friends  to  a  banquet,  resents  their 
perfidy  and  ingratitade.  Laches  is  the  faith- 
ful steward  of  this  old  play.  The  guests  are 
Gelasimus,  Eutrapelus,  Dcmeas,  Philargurus, 
Hermogenes,  and  Stilpo : — 

*'  Timon,  O  happy  me,  equal  to  Jove  himself ! 
I  going  touch  the  atara    Break  out,  0  joy. 
And  smother  not  thyself  within  my  breast ! 
So  many  friends,  so  many  friends  1  see; 
If ot  one  hath  falsified  his  fiuth  to  me. 
What  if  I  am  oppressed  with  poverty? 
And  grief  doth  vex  me?  fortune  left  me  poor? 
All  this  is  nothing:  they  relieve  my  wants; 
The  one  doth  promise  help,  another  gold, 
A  third  a  friendly  welcome  to  his  house. 
And  entertainment;  each  man  acts  his  part; 
All  promise  counsel  and  a  iluthfiil  heart 

€Ma».  Timon,  thou  art  forgetful  of  thy  feast 

Tim,  Why  do  ye  not  fall  to?  lam  at  home: 
I  '11  standing  sup,  or  walking;  if  I  please. — 
Laches»  bring  here  the  artichokes  with  speed. — 
Eutrapelus,  Demeas,  Hermogenes, 
I  'U  drink  this  cup,  a  health  to  all  your  healths ! 

Loch.  Convert  it  into  poison,  0  ye  gods ! 
Let  it  be  ratsbane  to  them !  [Aside. 

Oeku.  What,  wilt  thou  have  the  leg  or  else 
the  wing? 

Eutr.  Carve  ye  that  capon. 

Dfm.  I  will  cut  him  up, 
And  make  a  beast  of  him. 

Phil.  Timon,  this  health  to  thee. 

Tim,  I  'II  pledge  you,  air. 
These  artichokes  do  no  man's  palate  please. 

Dem,  I  love  them  well,  by  Jove ! 

Tim,  Here,  take  them,  then ! 

[8tone8  painted  Uke  to  them :  and 
throws  them  at  them. 
Kay,  thou  shalt  have  them,  thou,  and  all  of  ye  1 
Ye  wicked*  base,  perfidious  rascals. 
Think  ye  my  hate  's  so  soon  extinguished? 

[Tim.  beaia  Herm.  above  aU  the  rest, 

Dem,  0  my  head ! 

Herm.  0  my  cheeks ! 

PhU.  Is  this  a  feast? 

Oelas.  Truly,  a  stony  one. 

StU.  Stones  sublunary  have  the  same  matter 

with  the  heavenly. 
Tim,  If  I  Jove's  horrid  thunderbolt  did  hold 
Within  my  hand,  thus,  would  I  dart  it ! 

[He  hfUa  Herm. 
Herm,  Woe  and  alas,  my  bruns  are  dashed 
oat! 
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Odcu,  Alas,  abut,  'twill  never  be  my  hap 
To  travel  now  to  the  Antipodes ! 
Oh !  that  I  had  my  Pegasus  but  here ! 
I  'd  fly  away,  by  Jove ! 

[ExewU  aU  except  Tim.  and  Lach. 

Tim.  Ye  are  a  stony  generation. 
Or  harder,  if  aught  harder  may  be  found; 
Monsters  of  Scythia  inhospital, 
Nay,  very  devils,  hateful  to  the  gods. « 

Lacfk  Master,  they  are  gone." 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Shakspere  owed  no 
obligation  to  the  writer  of  this  scene.  Mr. 
Dyce  justly  says,  ^  I  entertain  considerable 
doubts  of  his  having  been  acquainted  with  a 
drama  which  was  certainly  neyer  performed 
in  the  metropolis,  and  which  was  likely  to 
haye  been  read  only  by  a  few  of  the  author^s 
particular  friends,  to  whom  transcripts  of  it 
had  been  presented.'*  We  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  Timon  was  familiar  to  the 
stage  before  Shakspere  took  up  the  subject ; 
although  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  the 
play  which  Mr.  Dyce  has  given  to  the  world 
was  not  the  play  which  Shakspere,  as  we  be- 
lieve, partly  made  his  own.  Shakspere, 
according  to  our  belief,  did  what  he  under- 
took to  do,  and  perhaps  he  did  more  than  he 
intended.  He  completely  remodelled  the 
character  of  TimoxL  He  left  it  standing 
apart  in  its  naked  power  and  majesty,  with- 
out much  regard  to  what  surrounded  it.  It 
might,  hare  been  a  hasty  experiment  to  pro- 
duce a  new  character  for  Burbage,  the 
greatest  of  Elizabethan  actors.  That  Timon 
is  so  all  in  all  in  the  play  is,  to  our  minds, 
much  better  explained  by  the  belief  that 
Shakspere  engrafted  it  upon  the  feebler 
Timon  of  a  feeble  drama  that  held  possession 
of  the  stage,  than  by  the  common  opinion 
that  he,  having  written  the  play  entirely, 
had  left  us  only  a  corrupt  text^  or  left  it  un- 
finished, with  parts  not  only  out  of  harmony 
with  the  drama  as  a  whole,  in  action,  in  sen- 
timent, in  versification,  but  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  anything  he  had  himself  pro- 
duced in  his  early,  his  mature,  or  his  later 
years. 

It  is  scarcely  necessarj  for  us  very  mi- 
nutely to  follow  the  successive  passages  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  in  our  endeayours 
to  trace  the  hand  of  Shakspere.    We  may, 


however,  briefly  point  out  the  passages  which 
we  believe  not  to  he  his.  The  second  scene 
of  the  fourth  act,  between  the  Steward  and 
his  servants,  hss  some  touches  undoubtedly 
of  the  master's  hand ;  the  Steward's  speech, 
after  the  servants  have  left,  again  presents 
us  the  rhyming  couplets,  and  the  unmetrical 
blank  Terse.  The  scene  between  the  Poet 
and  the  Painter,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  act,  is  so  unmetrical,  that  it  has 
been  printed  as  prose  by  all  modem  editors. 
We  have  already  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
this  hobbling  approach  to  metre — the  cha- 
racteristic of  several  of  the  rude  plays  which 
preceded  Shakspere,  such  as  '  The  Famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth.'  Mr.  Collier 
considers  that  play  to  be  wholly  prose  ;  but 
he  adds,  ''  by  the  time  it  was  printed,  blank 
verse  had  completely  superseded  both  rhyme 
and  prose :  the  publisher  seems,  on  this 
account,  to  have  chopped  up  much  of  the 
original  prose  into  lines  of  various  lengths, 
in  order  to  look  like  some  kind  of  measure, 
and  now  and  then  he  has  contrived  to  find  lines 
of  ten  syUabUs  eachy  that  run  with  tolerable 
smoothness,  and  as  if  they  had  been  written  for 
hlank  verser  We  yenture  to  think,  that, 
although  the  greater  part  of  '  The  Famous 
Victories'  was  intended  for  prose,  ''the  lines 
of  ten  syllables  each  that  run  with  tolerable 
smoothness"  were  written  for  blank  yerse; 
and  this,  we  believe,  is  the  case  with  parts 
of  the  scene  in  *  Timon'  which  we  are  now- 
describing.  But,  whether  they  speak  in 
prose  or  verse,  the  Poet  and  the  Painter  of 
this  scene  are  as  unlike  the  Poet  and  the 
Painter  of  the  first  act,  in  the  tone  of  their 
dialogues,  as  can  be  well  imagined.  Timon, 
in  the  lines  which  he  speaks  aside,  has 
caught  this  infection  of  unmetrical  blank 
verse  which  reads  like  prose,  and  jingling 
couplets  which  want  the  spirit  of  poetiy. 
The  soldier  at  Timon's  tomb  is  marked  by 
the  same  characteristics.  Of  the  concluding 
scene  of  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens^ 
we  haye  already  spoken. 

It  is  not  by  looking  apart  at  the  scenes 
and  passages  which  we  haye  endeayoured  to 
separate  from  the  undoubted  scenes  and  pas- 
sages of  Shakspere  in  this  play,  that  we  can 
rightly  judge  of  their  inferiority.    They  must 
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be  contrasted  with  the  great  scenes  of  the 
fourth  act,  and  with  Timon*8  portion  of  the 
fifth, — the  essentially  tragic  portions  of  this 
extraordinary  drama.  In  power  those  scenes 
are  almost  unequalled.  They  are  not  pleas- 
ing— ^they  are  sometimes  positively  reptdsiye 
in  the  images  which  they  present  to  us :  but 
in  the  tremendous  strength  of  passionate  in- 
vective we  know  not  what  can  be  compared 
to  thenL  In  'Lear/  the  deep  pity  for  the 
father  is  an  ever-present  feeling,  mingling 
with  the  terror  which  he  produces  by  his 
denunciations  of  his  daughters ;  but,  in  '  Ti- 
mon,*  the  poet  has  not  once  sought  to  move 
our  pity :  by  throwing  him  into  an  attitude 
of  undiscriminating  hostility  to  the  human 
race,  he  scarcely  claims  any  human  sympathy. 
Properly  to  understand  the  scenes  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts,  we  must  endeavour  to 
form  a  general  estimate  of  the  character 
which  Shakspere  has  here  created. 

The  Timon  of  Shakspere  is  not  the  Timon 
of  the  popular  stories  of  Shakspere*s  day. 
The  twenty-eighth  novel  of  *  The  Palace  of 
Pleasure*  has  for  its  title,  'Of  the  strange 
and  heasdy  nature  of  Timon  of  Athens,  enemy 
to  mankind.'  According  to  this  authority, 
"  he  was  a  man  but  by  shape  only," — ^he  lived 
^SL  beastly  and  churlish  life.'*  The  story 
further  tells  us, ''  at  the  same  time  there  was 
in  Athens  another  of  like  quality  called  Ape- 
mantus,  of  the  very  same  nature,  different 
from  the  natural  kind  of  man."  Keither 
was  the  Timon  of  Plutarch  the  Timon  of 
Shakspere.  The  Greek  biographer,  indeed, 
tells  ua,  ^at  he  was  angry  with  all  men,  and 
would  trust  no  man, ''  for  the  unthankfulness 
of  those  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom 
he  took  to  be  his  friends,"  but  that  he  was 
represented  as  ''a  viper  and  malicious  man 
unto  mankind,  to  shun  all  other  men^s  com- 
panies but  the  company  of  young  Alcibiades, 
a  bold  and  insolent  youth,  whom  he  would 
greatly  feast,  and  make  much  of,  and  kissed 
Imn  very  gladly."  Plutarch  also  adds,  "This 
Timon  sometimes  would  have  Apemantus  in 
his  company,  because  he  was  much  liked  to 
his  nature  and  conditions,  and  also  followed 
him  in  manner  of  life."  The  TimoD,  there- 
fore, of  Plutarch,  and  of  the  popular  stories 
of  Shakspere's  time,  was  little  difierent  from 


the  ordinary  cynic,  such  as  he  is  described 
by  Lucian : — "  But  now,  mind  how  you  are 
to  behave :  you  must  be  bold,  saucy,  and 
abusive  to  everybody,  kings  and  beggars 
alike ;  this  is  the  way  to  make  them  look 
upon  you,  and  think  you  a  great  man.  Your 
voice  should  be  barbarous,  and  your  speech 
dissonant,  as  like  a  dog  as  possible;  your 
countenance  rigid  and  inflexible,  and  your 
gait  and  demeanour  suitable  to  it :  every- 
thing you  say  savage  and  uncouth :  modesty, 
equity,  and  moderation  you  must  have  no- 
thing to  do  with :  never  suffer  a  blush  to 
come  upon  your  cheek :  seek  the  most  public 
and  frequented  place ;  but^  when  you  are 
there,  desire  to  be  alone,  and  permit  neither 
friend  nor  stranger  to  associate  with  you; 
for  these  things  are  the  ruin  and  destruction 
of  power  and  empire."*.  The  contrast  in 
Shakspere  between  Timon  and  Apemantus, 
as  developed  in  the  fourth  act,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  proofs  of  our  poet's  wonder- 
ful sagacity  in  depicting  the  nicer  shades  of 
character.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  scene 
between  the  misanthrope  and  the  cyidc  in 
the  fourth  act,  says,  "  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Burke  commend  the  subtlety  of  discrimina- 
tion with  which  Shakspere  distinguishes  the 
present  character  of  Timon  from  that  of 
Apemantus,  whom  to  vulgar  eyes  he  would 
now  resemble."  The  '  Timon'  of  Shakspere 
is  in  many  respects  essentially  different  from 
any  model  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
but  it  approaches  nearer,  as  Mr.  Skottowe 
first  observed,  to  the  '  Timon'  of  Lucian  than 
the  commentators  have  chosen  to  point  out : 
"  It  has  been  deemed  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion that  he  derived  none  of  his  materials 
from  Lucian,  because  no  translation  of  the 
dialogue  of '  Timon'  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  Shakspere's  age.  But  it  should  rather 
have  been  inferred,  from  the  many  striking 
coincidences  between  the  play  and  the  dia- 
logue, that  Lucian  had  some  influence  over 
the  composition  of  '  Timon,'  although  the 
channel  through  which  that  influence  was 
communicated  is  no  longer  to  be  traced."  f 
Before  we  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the 

*  LueUn's  'Sale  of  PhOosophen.*— Franklin's  Transla- 
tion, 
-t  '  Life  of  Shakspeaxe/  vol.  iL  p.  280. 
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Shaksperean  'Timon/  it  maj  be  iroll  to  take 
a  xapid  glance  at  the  dialogae  of  Lacian,  to 
which  Mr.  fikottowe  refers. 

<  Timon,  or  the  Muanthrope/  opens  with 
an  address  of  Timon  to  Jupiter, — ^the  pro- 
tector of  friendship  and  of  hospitality.  The 
misanthrope  asks  what  has  become  of  the 
god's  thunderbolt,  that  he  no  longer  revenges 
the  wickedness  of  men  1  He  then  describes 
his  own  calamities.  After  haying  enriched 
a  crowd  of  Athenians  that  he  had  rescued 
from  misery, — after  having  profasely  distri- 
buted his  riches  amongst  his  friends,  those 
ungrateful  men  despise  him  because  he  has 
become  poor.  Timon  speaks  from  the  desert^ 
where  he  is  clothed  with  skins,  and  labours 
with  a  spade.  Jupiter  inquires  of  Mercury 
who  it  is  cries  so  loud  firom  the  depth  of  the 
yalley  near  Mount  Hjmettus ;  and  Mercury 
answers  that  he  is  Timon^— that  rich  man 
who  BO  frequently  offered  whole  hecatombs 
to  the  gods;  and  adds,  that  it  was  at  first 
thought  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  good- 
ness, his  philanthropy,  and  his  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate,  but  that  he  ought  to 
attribute  his  fall  to  the  bad  choice  which  he 
made  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  want  of  dis- 
cernment which  prevented  him  seeing  that 
he  was  heaping  benefits  upon  wolves  and 
ravens :  "  Whilst  these  vultures  wero  prey- 
ing upon  his  liver,  he  thought  them  his  best 
friends,  and  that  they  fed  upon  him  out  of 
pure  love  and  affection.  After  they  had 
gnawed  him  all  round,  eaten  his  bones  bare, 
and  if  there  was  any  marrow  in  them  sucked 
it  carefully  out,  they  left  him,  cut  down  to 
the  roots  and  withered,  and,  so  far  from  re- 
lieving or  assisting  him  in  their  turns,  would 
not  so  much  as  know  or  look  upon  him.  This 
has  made  him  turn  digger ;  and  here,  in  his 
skin  garment,  he  tills  the  earth  for  hire; 
ashamed  to  show  himself  in  the  city,  and 
venting  his  rage  against  the  ingratitude  of 
those  who,  enriched  as  they  had  been  by 
him,  now  proudly  pass  along,  and  know  not 
whether  his  name  is  Timon."  Jupiter  re- 
solves to  despatch  Mercury  and  Plutvs  to 
bestow  new  wealth  upon  Timon,  and  the  god 
of  riches  very  reluctantly  consents  to  go,  be- 
cause, if  he  return  to  Timon,  he  should  again 
become  the  prey  of  parasites  and  courteEans. 


The  subsequent  dialogue  between  Mercury 
and  Plutus,  upon  the  use  of  riches,  is  ex- 
ceedingly acute  and  amusing.  The  gods, 
upon  approaching  l^on,  descry  him  work- 
ing with  his  spade,  in  company  with  Labour, 
Poverty,  Wisdom,  Courage,  and  aU  the  vir- 
tues that  are  in  the  train  of  indigence. 
Poverty  thus  addresses  Plutus : — '^  Tou  come 
to  find  Timon;  and  as  to  me  who  have 
received  him  enervated  by  luxury,  he  would 
forsake  me  when  I  have  rendered  him  vir- 
tuous ;  you  come  to  enrich  him  anew,  which 
will  render  him  as  before,  idle,  effeminate, 
and  besotted.*'  Timon  rejects  the  offers 
which  Plutus  makes  him ;  and  the  gods  leave 
him,  desiring  him  to  continue  digging.  He 
then  finds  gold,  and  thus  apostrophizes  it: — 
^  It  is,  it  must  be,  gold,  fine,  yellow,  noble 

gold;  heavy,  sweet  to  behold Burning 

like  fire,  thou  shinest  day  and  night :  come 
to  me,  thou  dear  delightful  treasure !  now 
do  I  believe  that  Jove  himself  was  once 
turned  into  gold:  what  virgin  would  not 
spread  forth  her  bosom  to  receive  so  beautiful 
a  lover?'*  But  the  Timon  of  Lucian  has 
other  uses  for  his  riches  than  Plutus  antici- 
pated ; — he  will  guard  them  without  employ- 
ing them ;  he  will,  as  he  says,  ^  purchase 
some  retired  spot,  there  build  a  tower*  to 
keep  my  gold  in,  and  live  for  myself  alone: 
this  shall  be  my  habitation ;  and,  when  I  am 
dead,  my  sepulchre  also :  from  this  time 
forth  it  is  my  fixed  resolution  to  have  no 
commerce  or  connexion  with  mankind,  but 
to  despise  and  avoid  it.  I  will  pay  no  regard 
to  acquaintance,  friendship,  pity,  or  compas- 
sion :  to  pity  the  distressed,  or  to  relieve  the 
indigent,  I  shall  consider  as  a  weakness, — 
nay,  as  a  crime ;  my  life,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  shall  be  spent  in  solitude,  and 
Timon  alone  shall  be  Timon's  friend.  I  will 
treat  all  beside  as  enemies  and  betrayers ;  to 
converse  with  them  were  profii.nation  ;  to 
herd  with  them,  impiety:  accursed  be  the 
day  that  brings  them  to  my  sight!**  The 
most  agreeable  name  to  me,  he  adds,  shall 
be  that  of  Misani^irope.  A  erowd  approadi 
who  have  heard  of  his  good  fortune ;  and 
first  comes  Gnathon,  a  parasite,  who  brings 

*  A  trailding  ealled  the  Tower  of  Timon  it  mcntiooed 
by  PaumniM. 
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him  a  new  poem — ft  dithyrambe.  Timon 
stxikes  him  down  with  his  spade.  Another, 
and  another,  succeeds ;  and  one  comee  from 
the  senate  to  hail  him  as  the  safeguard  of 
the  Athenians.  Each  in  his  turn  is  welcomed 
with  blows.  The  dialogue  concludes  with 
Timon's  determination  to  mount  upon  a 
rock,  and  to  receive  eyeiy  man  with  a  shower 
of  stones. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a 
great  resemblance  maj  be  traced  between 
the  Greek  satirist  and  Uie  English  dramatist. 
The  false  friends  of  Timon  are  much  more 
fully  described  by  Lucian  than  by  Plutarch. 
The  finding  the  gold  is  the  same. — the  rejec- 
tion of  it  by  the  Timon  of  Shakspere  is 
essentially  the  same :  the  Poet  of  the  play 
was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  flatterer  who 
came  with  the  new  ode ; — the  senator  with 
his  gratulations  is  not  yery  different  from 
the  senators  in  the  drama ; — the  blows  and 
stones  are  found  both  in  the  ancient  and  the 
modem.  There  are  minor  similarities  which 
might  be  readily  traced,  if  we  believed  that 
Shakspere  had  gone  direct  to  Lucian.  But 
our  opinion  is  that  he  found  those  similari- 
ties in  the  play  which  we  are  convinced  he 
remodelled.  It  is  in  the  conception  and  the 
execution  of  the  character  of  Timon  that  the 
original  power  of  Shakspere  is  to  be  traced. 

The  vices  of  Shakspere's  Timon  are  not 
the  vices  of  a  sensualist.  It  is  true  that 
his  offices  have  been  oppressed  with  riotous 
feeders, — ^that  his  vaults  have  wept  with 
drunken  spilth  of  wine, — ^that  every  room 

"Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with 
minstrelsy;** 

but  he  has  nothing  selfish  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  prodigality  and  his  magnificence.  He 
himself  truly  expresses  the  weakness,  as  well 
as  the  beauty,  of  his  own  character :  ^'  Why, 
I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I 
might  oome  nearer  to  you.  We  are  bom  to 
do  benefits,  and  what  better  or  properer  can 
we  call  our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our  friendsl 
0,  what  a  precious  comfort  *t  is,  to'  have  so 
many,  like  brothersycommandingoiieanother's 
fortunes ! "  Gharies  Lamb,  in  his  oontrast  be- 
tween 'Timon  of  Athens'  and  Hogarth's 
'Bake's  Progress,'  hu  scarcely  done  justice 


to  Timon:  ^The  wild  course  of  riot  and  ex- 
travagance, ending  in  the  one  with  driving 
the  Prodigal  from  the  society  of  men  into 
the  solitude  of  the  deserts ;  and,  in  the  other, 
with  conducting  Hogarth's  Rake  through  his 
several  stages  of  dissipation  into  the  still 
more  complete  desolations  of  the  mad-house, 
in  the  play  and  in  the  picture  are  de- 
scribed with  almost  equal  force  and  nature." 
Hogarth's  Rake  is  all  sensuality  and  selfish- 
ness ;  Timon  is  essentially  high-minded  and 
generous:  he  truly  says,  in  the  first  chill  of 
his  fortunes,-* 

"  No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  paas'd  my  heart. 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given." 

In  his  splendid  speech  to  Apemantus  in  the 
fourth  act,  he  distinctly  proclaims  that,  in 
the  weakness  with  which  he  had  lavished 
his  fortunes  upon  the  unworthy,  he  had  not 
pampered  his  own  passions — 

"  Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  pro- 
ceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drags  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plunged 

thyself 
In  general  riot;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust;  and  never  leam'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  followed 
The  sugared  game  before  thee.    But  myself. 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary; 
The  mouth,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts 

of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employ- 
ment; 
That  numberleas  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows." 

The  all-absorbing  defect  of  Timon — ^the  root 
of  those  generous  vices  which  wear  the  garb 
of  virtue — ^is  the  entire  want  of  discrimi- 
nation, by  which  he  is  also  characterized 
in  Lodan's  dialogue.  Shakspere  has  seiaed 
upon  this  point,  and  held  firmly  to  it. 
He  releases  Yentidius  from  prison, — ^he  be- 
stows an  estate  upon  his  servant^ — ^he  lavishes 
jewels  upon  all  the  dependants  who  crowd 
his  board; — 

"  Methinks  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends. 
And  ne'er  be  weary." 
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That  uniyeraal  philanthropy,  of  which  the 
most  selfish  men  sometimes  talk,  is  in  Timon 
an  active  principle ;  but  let  it  be  observed 
that  he  has  no  preferences.  It  appears  to 
us  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the  pro- 
found sagacity  of  Shakspere,  to  exhibit  Timon 
without  any  especial  affections.  It  is  thus 
that  his  philanthropy  passes  without  any 
violence  into  the  extreme  of  universal  hatred 
to  mankind.  Had  he  loved  a  single  human 
being  with  that  intensity  which  constitutes 
affection  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and 
friendship  in  the  relation  of  man  to  man, 
he  would  have  been  exempt  from  that  im- 
judging  lavishness  which  was  necessaiy  to 
satisfy  his  morbid  craving  for  human  sym- 
pathy. Shakspere,  we  think,  has  kept  this 
most  steadily  in  view.  His  surprise  at  the 
fidelity  of  his  steward  is  exhibited,  as  if 
the  love  for  any  human  being  in  preference 
to  another  came  upon  him  like  a  new  sensa- 
tion:— 

"  Flav,  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my 
lord. 
To  accept  my  grief,  and  whilBt  this  poor  wealth 

lasts. 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face. — Surely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman. —  • 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 
You  perpetual-sober  gods !  I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not, — but  one; 
No  more,  I  pray, — and  he  is  a  steward. — 
How  iain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 
And  thou  redeem'at  thyself!  But  all,  save  thee, 
I  fell  with  curses." 

With  this  key  to  Timon*s  character,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  we  may  properly  understand 
the  ''general  and  exceptless  rashness ''  of  his 
misanthropy.  The  oidy  relations  in  which 
he  stood  to  mankind  are  utterly  destroyed. 
In  lavishing  his  wealth  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon property,  he  had  believed  that  the  same 
common  property  would  fiow  back  to  him  in 
his  hour  of  adversity.  "  0,  you  gods,  think  I, 
what  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  should 
never  have  need  of  them?  they  were  the 
most  needless  creatures  living,  should  we 


ne^er  have  use  for  them :  and  would  most  re- 
semble sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases, 
that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves."  His 
false  confidence  is  at  once,  and  irreparably, 
destroyed.  If  Timon  had  possessed  one 
friend  with  whom  he  could  have  inters 
changed  confidence  upon  equal  terms,  he 
would  have  been  saved  from  his  fall,  and 
certainly  from  his  misanthropy.  If  he  had 
even  fallen  by  false  confidence,  he  would 
have  confined  his  hatred  to  his 

"  Most  smiling,  smooth,  ictested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyere,  affiible  wolves,  meek 
bears." 

But  his  nature  has  sustained  a  complete  re- 
vulsion, because  his  sympathies  were  forced, 
exaggerated,  artificial.  It  is  then  that  all 
social  life  becomes  to  him  an  object  of  abo- 
mination : — 

"  Piety  and  fear, 
Beligion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth. 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trad&s. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  lan-s, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And  yet  confusion  live ! — Plagues  incident  to 

men, 
-  Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke !  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth ; 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may 

strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot  !<  itche;^^  blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy;  breath  infect  breath; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,'  may 
Be  merely  poison  I" 

Nothing  can  be  more  tremendoul^  than  this 
imprecation, — nothing,  under  the  circum- 
stances, more  true  and  natural. 

It  is  observed  by  Ulrici  that  themisantiiropy 
of  Timon  is  as  idealized  as  his  philanthropy. 
''  But,  as  that  idealized  philanthropy  was  his 
lifers  element,  the  equally  idealized  misan- 
thropy was  a  choke-damp  in  which  he  could 
not  long  breathe :  his  destroying  rage  against 
himself,  and  all  human  kind,  must  of  course 
first  destroy  himself."  Considering  Timon^s 
artificial  love  of  mankind  and  his  artificial 
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hate  as  the  results  of  the  same  ill-regu* 
hited  tempenunent,  we  can  appreciate  the 
beautiful  distmction  which  Shakspere  has 
drawn  between  the  intellectual  cynicism  of 
Apemantus  and  the  passionate  misanthropy 
of  Timon.  The  misanthropy  of  Timon  is  not 
practical — ^it  wastes  itself  in  generalizations ; 
the  misanthropy  of  Apemantus  is  not  imagi- 
natiye — ^it  gratifies  itself  in  petty  insults  and 
unkindnesses :— 

"Apem.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e*er  I 
did.       . 

Tim,  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apcm.  Whyt 

Tim.  Thonflatter'st  misery. 

Apem.  I  flatter  not;   but  say  thou  art  a 
caitiff. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee« 

Tim.  Always  a  yilhun's  office,  or  a  fool's; 
Dost  please  thyself  in 't? 

Apem^  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  1" 

The  soldier,  the  courtezan,  the  thief,  are 
equally  included  in  Timon's  fiery  denuncia- 
tions; but  they  are  all  equally  gratified  in 
essentials.  The  equanimity  with  which  the 
fair  companions  of  Alcibiades  submit  to  his 
railings,  when  accompanied  by  his  gifts,  is 
profoundly  satirical  :— 


"More  counsel  with  more  moneyi  bounteous 
Timon." 

It  teUs,  in  a  word,  the  impotence  of  his  mis^ 
anthropy.  It  is  cherished  for  his  own  gra- 
tification alone.  Deeper  than  this  fancy  of 
hatred  to  the  human  race  lies  the  romantic 
feeling  with  which  he  cherishes  images  of 
tranquillity  beyond  this  agitating  life  :— 

"  Come  not  to  me  again :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 
Whom  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover." 

The  noyelist  of  the  '  Palace  of  Pleasure'  thus 
explains  Timon's  choice  of  "  his  everlasting 
mansion : " — ^  He  ordained  himself  to  be  in* 
terred  upon  the  sea-shore,  that  the  waves  and 
surges  might  beat  and  vex  his  dead  carcass." 
Shakspere  has  made  Alcibiades  furnish  a  more 
poetical  solution  of  this  choice,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  key  to  Timon's  general  cha* 
racter:— . 

"  Though  thou  abhorr^dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scom'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  drop- 
lets which 
Prom  niggard  nature  &11,  yet  rich  cotuxit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for 

aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  foigiven.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARDEN  OP  FEVBRSHAM. 


I5  1502  was  first  published  '  The  lamentable 
and  true  Tragedie  of  M.  Arden  of  Fevorsham 
in  Kent.'  Subsequent  editions  of  this  tragedy 
appeared  in  1699  and  1633.  Lillo,  the  author 
of  <  Qeorge  Barnwell,'  who  died  in  1739,  left 
an  onfinished  tragedy  upon  the  same  subject, 
in  which  he  has  used  the  play  of  the  16th 
century  very  freely,  but  with  considerable 
judgment.  In  1770  the  'Arden  of  Fever- 
sham  '  originally  published  in  1592  was  for 
the  first  time  ascribed  to  Shakspere.  It  was 
then  reprinted  by  Edward  Jacob,  a  resident 
of  Feversham  (who  also  published  a  history 


of  that  town  and  port),  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  tra- 
gedy was  written  by  Shakspere,  upon  the 
fallacious  principle  that  it  contains  certain 
expressions  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  acs 
knowledged  works.  This  is  at  once  the 
easiest  and  the  most  unsatis£Ebctory  species 
of  evidence.  Resemblances  such  as  this  may 
consist  of  mere  conventional  phrases,  the 
common  property  of  all  the  writers  of  a  par* 
ticular  period.  If  the  phrases  are  so  striking 
that  they  must  have  been  first  created  by  an 
individual  process  of  thought,  the  repetition 
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of  them  is  no  proof  that  ihoj  have  been 
twice  used  by  the  same  person.    Another 
may  haye  adopted  the  phrase,  perhaps  un- 
consciously.   Qeneral  resemblances  of  style 
lead  us  into  a  wider  range  of  inquiry;  but 
even  here  we  haye  a  narrow  inclosed  ground 
compared  with  the  entire  field  of  criticism, 
which  includes  not  only  style,  but  the  whole 
system  of  the  poet^s  art.    It  has  been  said 
of  this  play,  "  Arden  of  Feyersham,  a  domes- 
tic tragedy,  would,  in  point    of   absolute 
merit,  haye  done  no  discredit  to  the  early 
manhood  of  Shakspere  himself;  but,  both  in 
conception  and  execution,  it  is  quite  imlike 
eyen  his  earliest  manner ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  date  cannot  possibly  be  remoyed  so 
far  back  as  the  time  before  which  his  own 
style    had    demonstrably   been   formed.*** 
Tieck  has  translated  the  tragedy  into  Ger- 
man, and  he  assigns  it  with  little  hesitation 
to  Shakspere.    Ulrici  also  subscribes  to  this 
opinion ;  but  he  makes  a  lower  estimate  of 
its  merit  than  his  brother  critic.    The  versi- 
fication he  holds  to  be  tedious  and  monoto- 
nous, and  the  dialogue,  he  says,  is  conducted 
with  much  exaggeration  of  expression.    The 
play  appears  to  us  deserving  of  a  somewhat 
full  consideration.    It  was  printed  as  early 
as  1592,  and  was  most  probably  performed 
several  years  earlier ;  the  event  which  forms 
its  subject  took  place  in  1551.   What  is  very 
remarkable  too  for  a  play  of  this  period  (and 
in  this  opinion  we  differ  from  Ulrici),  there 
is  very  little  extravagance  of  language ;  and 
the  criminal  passion  in  all  its  stages  is  con- 
ducted with  singular  delicacy.    There  are 
many  passages  too  which  aim  to  be  poetical, 
and  are  in  fact  poetical;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  want  that  vivifying  dramatic  power 
which  makes  the    poetry  doubly  effective 
from  its  natural  and  inseparable  union  with 
the  situation  which  calls  it  forth  and  the 
character  which  gives  it  utterance.     The 
tragedy  is  founded  upon  a  real  event  which 
had  been  popularly  told  with  great  minute- 
ness of  detail ;  and  the  dramatist  has  evi- 
dently thought  it  necessary  to  present  all 
the  points  of  the  stoiy,  and  in  so  doing  has 
of  course  sometimes  divided  and  weakened 
the   interest.     Of   invention,    properly   so 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  voR  Ixxi.  p.  471. 


called,  there  is  necessarily  very  little;  but 
there  is  still  some  invention,  and  that  of  a 
nature  to  show  that  the  author  had  an.  ima- 
ginative ooncepti<Mi  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter.    Upon  the  whole^  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  the  work  of  a  young 
man ;  and  the  question  then  arises  whether 
that  young  man  was  Shakspere.    If  '  Arden 
of  Feversham,*  like  the  '  Torkshire  Tragedy,' 
had  been  founded  upon  an  event  which  hap- 
pened in  Shakspere's  mature  years,  that  cir- 
cumstance would  have  been  decisive  against 
his  being  in  any  sense  of  the  word  the 
author.  But  whilst  we  agree  with  the  writer 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  that  ^  both  in 
conception  and  execution  it  is  quite  unlike 
even  his  earliest  manner,"  we  are  not  so  con- 
fident that  ^^  its  date  cannot  possibly  be 
removed  so  far  back  as  the  time  before  which 
his  own  style  had  demonstrably  been  formed." 
Whether  it  be  due  to  the  absorbing  nature 
of  the  subject,  or  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
stoiy  is  dramatically  treated,  we  think  that 
'Arden  of  Feversham'  cannot  be  read  for 
the  first  time  without  exciting  a  very  con- 
siderable interest;  and  this  interest  is  cer- 
tainly not  produced  by  any  violent  exhibi- 
tions of  passion,  any  sudden  transitions  of 
situation,  or  any  exciting  display  of  rhetoric 
or  poetry ;  but  by  a  quiet  and  natural  suc- 
cession of  incidents,  by  a  tolerably  consistent, 
if  not  highly  forcible,  delineation  of  character, 
and  by  equable  and  unambitious  dialogue,  in 
which  there  is  certainly  less  extravagance  of 
expression  than  we  should  readily  find  in 
any  of  the  writers  for  the  stage  between  1585 
and  1692.    Do  we  then  think  that '  Arden  of 
Feversham'  belongs  to  the  early  manhood  of 
l^akspere?    We  do  not  think  so  with  any 
confidence ;  but  we  do  think  that,  consider- 
ing its  date,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  play, 
and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  it  to  any 
writer  whose  name  is  associated  with  that 
early  period  of  the  drama,  except  to  Shak- 
spere.    In  questions  of  this  nature  there 
may  be  a  conviction  resulting  from  an  exa- 
mination of  the  whole  evidence,  the  reasons 
for  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  communi- 
cated to  others.    But  we  are  less  anxious  to 
make  our  readers  think  with  us  than  to  en- 
able thei9  to  think  for  themselves ;  and  we 
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shall  endeaTOur  to  effect  this  object  in  the 
analjaiB  to  which  we  bow  proceed. 

The  nraxder  of  Arden  of  FeTershsm  must 
lutTO  produced  an  extraordinary  and  CTen 
permanent  sensation  in  an  age  when  deeds 
of  violence  were  bj  no  means  unfrequent. 
Holinshed's  '  Chronicle*  was  first  published 
in  1577 ;  the  event  happened  twenty-six 
years  before,  but  the  writer  of  the  '  Chro- 
nicle '  says,  "  The  which  murder,  for  the 
horribleness  thereof,  although  otherwise  it 
may  seem  to  be  but  a  priyate  matter,  and 
theorefore  as  it  were  impertinent  to  this  his- 
tory, I  have  thought  good  to  set  it  forth 
somewhat  at  laigs^  having  the  instructions 
delivered  to  me  by  them  that  have  used 
some  diligence  to  gather  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances.**  The  narra- 
tive in  Holinshed  occupies  seven  closely 
printed  columns,  and  all  the  details  are 
brought  out  with  a  remarkable  graphic 
power.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  narra- 
tive strongly  seized  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  writer  of  the  play.  To  judge  correctly 
of  the  poetical  art  of  that  writer,  we  must 
follow  the  narrative  step  by  step.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  several  parties  is  thus 
described : — 

"  This  Arden  was  a  man  of  a  tall  and  comely 
personage,  and  matched  in  marriage  with  a 
gentlewoman,  young,  tall,  and  well  fiivoured  of 
shape  and  countenance,  who  chancing  to  Ml  in 
familiarity  with  one  Moebie,  a  tailor  by  occupa- 
tion, a  black  swart  man,  servant  to  the  Lord 
North,  it  happened  this  Mosbie  upon  some  mis- 
taking to  ikll  out  with  her ;  but  she,  being  de- 
sirona  to  be  in  fkvour  with  him  again,  sent  him 
a  pur  of  silver  dice  by  one  Adam  Foule,  dwell- 
ing at  the  Flower-de-luce,  in  Feversham.  After 
which  he  resorted  to  her  again,  and  oftentimes 
lay  in  Arden's  house ;  and  although  (ss  it  was 
said)  Arden  perceived  right  well  their  mutual 
fiuniliarity  to  be  much  greater  than  their 
honesty,  yet  because  he  would  not  offend  her, 
and  so  lose  the  benefit  he  hoped  to  gain  at 
some  of  her  friends'  hands  in  bearing  with  her 
lewdness,  which  he  might  have  lost  if  he  should 
have  &llen  oot  with  her,  he  was  contented  to 
wink  at  her  filthy  disorder,  and  both  permitted 
and  also  invited  Mosbie  veiy  often  to  lodge  in 
his  house.  And  thus  it  continued  a  good  space 
before  any  practice  was  began  by  them  against 


Master  Arden.  She  at  length,  inflamed  in  love 
with  Mosbie,  and  loathing  her  husband,  wished, 
and  after  |»actised,  the  means  how  to  hasten  his 
end.** 

The  fibrst  evidence  of  a  sound  judgment 
in  the  dramatist  is  the  rejection  of  the  im- 
putation of  the  chronicler  that  Arden  con- 
nived at  the  conduct  of  his  wife  from  mer- 
cenary motives.  In  the  opening  scene  he 
puts  Arden  in  a  thoroughly  different  posi- 
tion. The  play  opens  with  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Master  Arden  and  his  friend  Master 
Franklin,  in  which  Franklin  exhorts  him  to 
cheer  up  his  spirits  because  the  king  has 
granted  him  letters-patent  of  the  lands  of 
the  abbey  of  Feversham.  This  is  the  answer 
of  Arden : — 

"  Franklin,  thy  love  prolongs  my  weary  life ; 
And  but  for  thee,  how  odious  were  this  life, 
That  shows  me  nothing,  but  torments  my 

soul; 
And  those  foul  objects  that  offend  mine  eyes. 
Which  make  me  wish  thcU,  for*  (his  veil  of 

heaven, 
The  earth  hung  over  my  head  and  cover* d  me! 
Love-letters  post  'twixt  Mosbie  and  my  wife. 
And  they  have  privy  meetings  in  the  town; 
Nay,  on  his  finger  did  I  spy  the  ring 
Which,  at  our  marriage,  the  priest  put  on: 
Can  any  grief  be  half  so  great  as  thisr 

Presently  Arden  breaks  out  into  a  burst  of 
passion,  and  Franklin  thus  counsels  him  : — 

"  Be  patient,  gentle  friend,  and  learn  of  me 
To  ease  thy  grief  and  save  her  chastity : 
Entreat   her  fiiir;    sweet  words   are  fittest 

engines 
To  raze  the  flint  walls  of  a  woman's  breast; 
In  any  case  be  not  too  jealous, 
Kor  make  no  question  of  her  love  to  thee, 
But^  as  securely,  presently  take  hone. 
And  lie  with  me  at  London  all  this  term ; 
For  women  when  they  may,  will  not, 
But,  being  kept  back,  straight  grow  out- 
rageous." 

Alice,  the  wife  of  Arden,  enters ;  and  he 
accuses  her,  but  mildly,  of  having  called  on 
Mosbie  in  her  sleep ;  the  woman  dissembles, 
and  they  part  in  peace.  We  have  then  the 
incident  of  the  silver  dice  sent  to  the  para- 

*  For^ini tead  of. 
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mour  by  Adam  of  the  Flower-de-luce*  The 
chronicler  has  represented  Alice  as  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  procuring  the  murder  of  her 
husband  ;  and  the  dramatist  has,  it  appears 
to  us  with  considerable  skill,  shown  the 
woman  from  the  first  under  the  influence  of 
a  headlong  passion,  which  cannot  stop  to 
conceal  its  purposes,  which  has  no  doubts, 
no  suspicions,  no  fears.  The  earnestness 
with  which  she  proceeds  in  her  terrible  de- 
sign is  thoroughly  tragic  ;  and  her  ardour  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  more  cautious 
guilt  of  her  chief  accomplice.  She  avows 
her  passion  for  Mosbie  to  the  landlord  of 
the  Flower-de-luce ;  she  openly  prompts 
Ardeu*s  own  servant  Michael  to  murder  his 
master,  tempting  him  with  a  promise  to 
promote  his  suit  to  Mosbie*s  sister.  The 
first  scene  between  Mosbie  and  Alice  is  a 
striking  one  :— 

"  Mosbie.  Where  is  your  husband? 

Alice.  T  is  now  high  water,  and  he  is  at 

the  quay. 
Mosbie.  There  let  him ;  henceforward,  know 

me  not. 
Alice.  Is  this  the  end  of  all  thy  solenm 
oaths? 
Is  this  the  fmit  thy  reconcilement  budsl 
Have  I  for  this  given  thee  so  many  fiivoars, 
Incurred  my  husband's  hate,  and  out,  alas ! 
Made  shipwreck  of  mine  honour  for  thy  sake? 
And  dost  thou  say,  henceforward  know  me 

not? 
'  Eemember  when  I  lock'd  thee  in  my  closet. 
What  were  thy  words  and  minel  Did  we  not 

both 
Decree  to  murder  Arden  in  the  night? 
The  heavens  can  witness,  and  the  world  can 

tell, 
Before  I  saw  that  falsehood  look  of  thine, 
'Fore  I  was  tangled  with  thy  'ticing  speech, 
Arden  to  me  was  dearer  than  my  ooul, — 
A  nd  shall  be  stiU.  Base  peasant,  get  thee  gone. 
And  boast  not  of  thy  conquest  over  me. 
Gotten  by  witchcraft  and  mere  sorcery'. 
For  what  hast  thou  to  countenance  my  love, 
Being  descended  of  a  noble  house, 
And  match'd  already  with  a  gentleman, 
Whose  servant  thou  mayst  be;— and  so,  fare- 
well. 
Mo^ne,  Ungentle  and  unkind  Alice,  now  I 
see 


That  which  I  ever  feared,  and  find  too  true : 
A  woTnan's  love  isastit^  lightning /aane, 
Which  even  in  bursting  forth  consumes  itself. 
To  txy  thy  constancy  have  I  been  strangle : 
Would  I  had  never  tried,  but  Uv'd  in  hopes  i 
Alice.  What  needs  thou  try  me,  whom  thou 

never  found  false  ? 
Mosbie,  Yet,  pardon  me,  for  love  is  jealous. 
Alice,  So  lists  the  sailor  to  the  mermaid^s 
song; 
So  looks  the  traveller  to  the  basilisk. 
I  am  content  for  to  be  reconcil'd. 
And  that  I  know  will  be  mine  overthrow. 
Mosbie.  Thine  overthrow?    First  let  the 

world  dissolve. 
Alice.  Nay,  Mosbie,  let  me  still  eiyoy  thy 
love, 
And  happen  what  will,  I  am  resolute." 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  whoever  was  the 
writer  of  this  play,  that  we  have  before  us 
the  work  of  a  man  of  no  ordinary  power. 
The  transitions  of  passion  in  this  scene  are 
true  to  nature  ;  and,  instead  of  the  eztravar 
gant  ravings  of  the  writers  of  this  early 
period  of  our  drama,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  language  to  the  passion  is  most  remark- 
able. There  is  poetry  too,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  situation  is  not 
encumbered  with  the  ornament.  We  would 
remark  also,  what  is  very  striking  through* 
out  the  play,  that  the  versification  possesses 
that  freedom  which  we  find  in  no  other 
writer  of  the  time  but  Shakspere.  Ulrici 
holds  a  contrary  opinion,  but  we  cannot  con- 
sent to  surrender  our  judgment  to  a  foreign 
ear.  There  is  too  in  this  scene  the  conden- 
sation of  Shakspere,  that  wonderful  quality 
by  which  he  makes  a  single  word  convey  a 
complex  idea: — 


it 


1b  this  the  fruit  thy  reconcilement  buds  ?' 


is  an  example  of  this  quality.  The  whole 
scene  is  condensed.  A  writer  of  less  genius, 
whoever  he  was,  would  have  made  it  thrice 
as  long.  The  guilty  pair  being  reconciled, 
Mosbie  says  that  he  has  found  a  painter  who 
can  so  cunningly  produce  a  picture  that  the 
person  looking  on  it  shall  die.  Alice  is  for 
more  direct  measures — ^for  a  poison  to  be 
given  in  her  husband's  food.  Here  again 
the '  Chronicle*  is  followed : — 
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'  "There  was  a  painter  dwelling  in  FererBham, 
who  had  skill  of  poisons,  as  was  reported ;  she 
therefoxe  demanded  of  him  whether  it  were  true 
that  he  had  sach  skill  in  feat  or  not  1  And  he 
denied  not  but  that  he  had  indeed.  Yea» 
said  she,  but  I  wonld  have  such  a  one  made  as 
should  have  most  vehement  and  speedy  opera- 
tion to  despatch  the  eater  thereof.  That  can  I  do, 
quoth  he ;  and  forthwith  made  her  such  a  one. 

The  painter  enters,  and  his  reward,  it  ap- 
pears^ is  to  be  Susan  Mosbie.  The  painter 
is  a  dangerous  and  wicked  person,  but  he 
speaks  of  his  art  and  of  its  inspiration  with 
a  high  enthusiasm  : — 

"  Yoit^  as  sharp-witted  poets,  loAiwe  enoed  vent  ^ 
Make  heavenly  goda  break  €ff  their  nectar- 

drauf^, 
And  lay  their  ears  down  to  the  lowly  earth, 
Use  humble  promise  to  their  sacred  muse ; 
So  we,  that  are  the  poets'  favourites, 
Must  have  a  love.    Ay,  love  is  the  painter's 

muse. 
That  makes  him  frame  a  speaking  counte- 
nance, 
A  weeping  eye  that  witnesseth  heart's  grie£" 

The  conference  is  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Arden,  of  whom  Mosbie  readily 
asks  about  the  abbey-lands.  The  following 
scene  ensues,  and  it  is  an  example  of  the 
judgment  with  which  the  dramatist  has 
adopted  the  passage  from  the  'Chronicle' 
that  Arden  "  both  permitted  and  also  invited 
Mosbie  very  often  to  lodge  in  his  house,** 
without  at  the  same  time  compromising  his 
own  honour : — 

"Arden,  Mosbie,  that  question  we'll  decide 
anon. 
Alice,  make  ready  my  breakfiut,  I  must  hence. 

[ii^  Alios. 
As  for  the  lands,  Mosbie,  they  are  mine 
By  letters-patent  of  his  majesty. 
Bnt  I  must  have  a  mandat  for  my  wife ; 
They  say  yon  seek  to  rob  me  of  her  love  : 
yillain,  what  mak'st  thou  in  her  company  1 
She 's  no  companion  for  so  base  a  groom. 
Moabie,   Arden,  I  thought  not  on  her,  1 
came  to  thee ; 

But  rather  than  1 11  put  up  this  wrong 

Franklin,  What  will  yon  do,  sirl 

Maabie,  Bevenge  it  on  the  proudest  of  you 

both. 
[Then  Ardsk  drawe  forth  Mosbde's  sioard. 


Arden.  So,  sirrah,  you  may  not  wear  a 
sword. 
The  statute  made  against  artificers  forbids  it. 
I  warrant  tliat  I  do*.  Now  use  your  bodkin. 
Your  Spanish  needle,  and  your  pressing-iron; 
For  this  shall  go  with  me :  And  mark  my 

words, — 
You,  goodman  botcher,  't  is  to  you  I  speak, — 
The  next  time  that  I  take  thee  near  my  house. 
Instead  of  legs,  I'll  make   thee  crawl  on 
stumps. 
Mosbie,  Ah,  master  Arden,  you  have  in* 
jured  me, 
I  do  appeal  to  God  and  to  the  world. 
Franklin.  Why,  canst  thou  deny  thou  wert 

a  botcher  once  1 
MoMiie.  Measure  me  what  1  am,  not  what 

I  once  was.  . 
Arden.  Why,  what  art  thou  now  but  a  velvet 
drudge, 
A  cheating  steward,  and  base-minded  peasant  % 
Mosbie.  Arden,  now  hast  thou  belch'd  and 
vomited 
The  ranooroQS  venom  of  thy  mis-swoln  heart. 
Hear  me  but  speak  :  As  I  intend  to  live 
With  God,  and  his  elected  saints  in  heaven, 
,  I  never  meant  more  to  solicit  her, 
And  that  she  knows ;  and  all  the  world  shall 

see: 
I  lov'd  her  once,  sweet  Arden ;  pardon  me : 
I  could  not  choose ;  her  beauty  fir'd  my  heart; 
But  time  hath  quenched  these  once-raging 

coals; 
And,  Arden,  though  I  frequent  thine  house, 
'T  is  for  my  sister's  sake,  her  waiting-maid. 
And  not  for  hers.  Mayst  thou  e^joy  her  long ! 
Hell  fire  and  wrathful  vengeance  light  on  me 
If  I  dishonour  her,  or  injure  thee  ! 

Arden.  With  these  thy  protestations 
The  deadly  hatred  of  my  heart 's  appeas'd. 
And  thou  and  I  'U  be  friends  if  this  prove  true. 
As  for  the  base  terms  that  I  gave  thee  late, 
Foiget  them,  Mosbie ;  I  had  cause  to  speak. 
When  all  the  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Kent 
Make  common  table-talk  of  her  and  thee. 
Mosbie.  Who  lives  that  is  not  touch'd  with 

slanderous  tongues? 
Franklin.  Then,  Mosbie,  to   eschew   the 
speech  of  men. 
Upon  whose  general  bruit  all  honour  hangs. 
Forbear  his  house. 
Arden.  Forbear  it  I  nay,  rather  firequent  it 
more: 

«  I  justify  that  which  I  do. 
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The  worid  shall  see  that  I  distrost  her  not 
To  warn  him  on  the  sudden  from  my  house 
Were  to  oonfirm  the  romoor  that  is  grown.** 

The  first  direct  attempt  of  Alice  upon  her 
husband's  life  is  thuB  told  by  the  chroni- 
cler : — 

"  Kow,  Master  Arden  porpomng  that  day  to 
ride  to  Canterbury,  his  wife  brought  him  his 
breakfast,  which  was  wont  to  be  milk  and 
butter.  He,  having  received  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  the  milk,  misliked  the  taste  and  colour 
thereof,  and  said  to  his  wife,  Mistress  Alice, 
what  milk  have  you  given  me  here  1  Where- 
withal she  tilted  it  over  with  her  hand,  saying, 
I  ween  nothing  can  please  you.  Then  he  took 
horse  and  rode  towards  Canterbury,  and  by  the 
way  fell  into  extreme  sickness,  and  so  escaped 
for  that  time." 

In  the  tragedy  the  incident  is  exactly  fol- 
lowed. Upon  parting  with  her  husband  the 
dissembling  of  Alice  is  heart-sickening,  but 
the  scene  is  still  managed  naturally  and 
consistently. 

There  is  no  division  of  this  play  into  acts 
and  scenes,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
act  ends  with  the  departure  of  Arden  for 
London.  Another  agent  appears  upon  the 
scene,  whose  motives  and  position  are  thus 
described  in  the  ^Chronicle  :' — 

**  After  this  his  wife  fell  in  acquaintance  with 
one  Greene,  of  Feversham,  servant  to  Sir  An- 
thony Ager,  from  which  Greene  Master  Arden 
had  wrested  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  back  side 
of  the  Abbey  of  Feversham,  and  there  had  great 
blows  and  great  threats  passed  betwixt  them 
about  that  matter.  Therefore  she,  knowing  that 
Greene  hated  her  husband,  b^gan  to  practise 
with  him  how  to  make  him  away;  and  con- 
cluded that,  if  he  could  get  any  that  would  kill 
him,  he  should  have  ten  pounds  for  a  reward." 

The  nuinner  in  which  the  guilty  wife  prac- 
tises with  this  revengeful  man  is  skilfully 
wrought  out  in  the  tragedy.  She  sympa- 
thises with  his  supposed  wrongs,  she  tells  a 
tale  of  her  own  injuries,  and  then  she  pro- 
ceeds to  the  open  avowal  of  her  purpose. 
Greene  is  to  procure  agents  to  murder  her 
husband,  and  his  reward,  besides  money,  is 
to  be  the  restoration  of  his  lands.  She  com- 
municates her  proceedings  to  Mosbie,  but 


he  reproaches  her  for  her  imprudence  in 
tampering  with  so  many  «g«nto. 

The  course  of  the  '  Chronicle'  continues 
to  be  followed  with  much  exactness.  The 
scene  changes  to  the  road  for  London,  and 
the  following  description  is  then  dramatised. 
It  is  so  curious  a  picture  of  manners,  as  in- 
deed the  whole  narrative  is,  that  we  need 
scarcely  apologize  for  its  length  : — 

"  This  Greene,  having  doings  for  his  master 
Sir  Anthony  Ager,  had  occasion  to  go  up  to 
London,  where  his  master  then  lay,  and,  having 
some  chaise  up  with  him,  desired  one  Brad- 
shaw,  a  goldsmith  of  Feversham,  that  was  his 
neighbour,  to  accompany  him  to  Gravesend, 
and  he  would  content  him  for  his  pains.  This 
Bradshaw,  being  a  very  honest  man,  was  con- 
tent, and  rode  with  him.  And  when  they  came 
to  Rainhamdown  they  chanced  to  see  three  or 
four  servingmen  that  were  coming  from  Leeds ; 
and  therewith  Bradshaw  espied,  coming  up  the 
hill  from  Bochester,  one  Black  Will,  a  terrible 
cruel  ruffian,  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  and 
another  with  a  great  staflf  on  his  neck.  Then 
said  Bradshaw  to  Greene,  We  are  happy  <Jiat 
th^re  cometh  some  company  from  Leeds,  for 
here  cometh  up  against  us  as  murdering  a  knave 
as  any  is  in  England  :  if  it  were  not  for  them, 
we  might  chance  hardly  escape  without  loss  of 
our  money  and  lives.  Yea>  Uiought  Greene  (as 
he  after  confessed),  such  a  one  is  for  my  purpose ; 
and  therefore  asked,  Which  is  he  ?  Yonder  is 
he,  quoth  Bradshaw,  the  same  that  hath  the 
sword  and  buckler;  his  name  is  Black  Will. 
How  know  you  that  1  said  Greene.  Bradshaw 
answered,  I  knew  him  at  Boulogne,  where  we 
both  served ;  he  was  a  soldier  and  I  was  Sir 
Richard  Cavendish's  man;  and  there  he  com- 
xbitted  many  robberies  and  heinous  murder^  on 
such  as  travelled  betwixt  Boulogne  and  France. 
By  this  time  the  other  company  of  servingmen 
came  to  them,  and  they,  going  altogether,  met 
with  Black  Will  and  his  fellow.  The  serving- 
men knew  Black  Will,  and,  saluting  him,  de- 
manded of  him  whither  he  wentt  He  answered. 
By  his  blood  (for  his  use  was  to  swear  almost 
at  every  word),  I  know  not,  nor  care  not ;  but 
set  up  my  stafi^,  and  even  as  it  falleth  I  go.  If 
thou,  quoth  they,  will  go  back  again  to  Graves- 
end,  we  will  give  thee  thy  supper.  By  his  blood, 
said  he,  I  care  not ;  I  am  content ;  have  with 
you :  and  so  he  returned  sgain  with  them. 
Then  Black  WUl  took  acquaintance  of  Brad- 
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ahftw,  MyiBg;  Fellow  Biadihaw,  how  dost  thoa  1 
Bndsiukw,  unwiUiog  to  renew  acquaintance,  or 
to  have  aoght  to  do  with  lo  shamelesB  a  ruflSaa, 
said.  Why,  do  ye  know  me)  Yea,  that  I  do, 
quoth  he;  did  not  we  serve  in  Boulogne  to- 
gether ?  But  ye  must  pardon  me,  quoth  Brad- 
ahaWy  for  1  have  forgotten  yon.  Then  Greene 
talked  with  Black  Will,  and  said.  When  ye  have 
supped,  come  to  mine  host's  house  at  such  a 
sign,  and  I  will  give  you  the  sack  and  sugar. 
By  his  blood,  said  he,  I  thank  you ;  I  will  come 
and  take  it,  I  warrant  you.  According  to  his 
promise  he  came,  and  there  they  made  good 
cheer.  Then  Black  Will  and  Qreene  went  and 
talked  apart  from  Bradshaw,  and  there  con- 
cluded together,  that  if  he  would  kill  Master 
Arden  he  shonld  have  ten  pounds  for  his  labour. 
Then  he  answered.  By  his  wounds,  that  I  wUl  if 
I  may  know  hioL  Marry,  to-morrow  in  PaaVs 
I  will  show  him  thee,  said  Greene.  Then  they 
left  their  talk,  and  Greene  bad  him  go  home  to 
his  hoet^s  hoase.  Then  Greene  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mistress  Arden,  and  among  other  things  put  in 
these  words, — We  have  got  a  man  for  our  pur- 
pose; we  may  thank  my  brother  Bradsbaw. 
Now  Bradshaw,  not  knowing  anything  of  this, 
took  the  letter  of  him,  and  in  the  morning  de- 
parted home  again,  and  delivered  the  letter  to 
Mistress  Arden,  and  Greene  and  Black  Will 
went  up  to  London  at  the  tide/' 

The  scene  in  the  play  seizes  upon  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  this  description,  but  the 
Tariatioiis  are  those  of  a  master.  Bradshaw, 
it  seems,  is  a  goldsmith,  and  he  is  involved 
in  a  duuge  of  buying  some  stolen  plate. 
He  thus  describes  the  man  who  sold  it  him, 
and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  thinking  that 
here  is  the  same  power,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  which  produced  the  description  of 
the  apothecary  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet : ' — 

"  WUL  What  manner  of  man  was  hel 
Brad.  A  lean-&eed  writhen  knave. 

Hawk-nosed  and  veiy  hdlow-eyed; 

With  mighty  furrows  in  stormy  brows; 

Long  hair  down  to  his  shoulders  curl'd; 

His  chin  was  bare,  but  on  his  upper  lip 

A  mutchado,  which  he  wound  about  his  ear. 
Will.  What  apparel  had  hel 
Brad.  A  watchet  satin  doublet  all  to-torn : 

The  inner  side  did  bear  the  greater  show: 

A  pair  of  threadbare  velvet  hose  seam-rent; 

A  worsted  stocking  rent  above  the  shoe; 


A  lively  cloak,  but  all  the  laoe  was  off; 

'T  was  bad,  but  yet  it  serv'd  to  hide  the  pUte." 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  enchaining  in- 
terest of  this  drama  is  to  be  found  in  the 
repeated  escapes  of  Arden  from  the  machinar 
tions  of  his  enemies.  We  haye  seen  the  poi- 
son fail,  and  now  the  ruffian,  whom  no  or- 
dinary circumstances  deterred  from  the  com- 
mission of  his  purpose,  is  to  be  defeated  by 
an  unforeseen  casualty.     The   'Ghronide' 

"  At  the  time  appointed  Greene  showed  Black 
Will  Master  Arden  walking  in  Paul'a  Then 
said  Black  Will,  What  is  he  that  goeth  after 
him?  Marry,  said  Greene,  one  of  his  men.  By 
his  blood,  said  Black  WUl,  I  will  kiU  them  both. 
Nay,  said  Greene,  do  not  so,  for  he  is  of  counsel 
with  us  in  this  matter.  By  his  blood,  said  he, 
I  care  not  for  that;  I  will  kill  them  both.  Nay, 
said  Greene,  in  any  wise  do  not  so.  Then  Blade 
Will  thought  to  have  killed  Master  Arden  in 
PaaFs  churchyard,  bvt  there  were  so  many  gen- 
tlemen that  accompanied  him  to  dinner^  that  he 
missed  of  his  purpose." 

The  dramatist  presents  the  scene  much  more 
strikingly  to  the  senses,  in  a  manner  which 
tells  us  something  of  the  inconveniences  of 
old  London.  J^he  ruffians  are  standing  before 
a  shop;  an  apprentice  enters  saying — 

'*  'T  is  very  late,  I  were  best  shut  up  my  stall, 
for  here  will  be  old*  filching  when  the  press 
comes  forth  of  Paurs." 

The  stage  direction  which  follows  is : — "  Then 
lets  he  down  his  window,  and  it  breaks  Black 
Will's  head."  The  accident  disturbs  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  ruffians.  The  cha- 
racter of  Black  Will  is  drawn  with  gre^t 
force,  but  there  is  probably  something  of  a 
youthful  judgment  in  m^lring  the  murderer 
speak  in  high  poetry : — 

"  I  tell  thee,  Greene,  the  forlorn  traveller. 
Whose  lips  are  glued  with  summereeorching 

heat, 
Ne'er  long'd  so  much  to  see  a  running  brook 
As  I  to  finish  Arden's  tmgedy." 

The  other  rufi^  is  Shakebag,  and  in  the 
same  way  he  speaks  in  the  language  which 
a  youthful  poet  scarcely  knows  how  to  avoid 

*  OU— exceMive. 
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Biinunoning  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
imagination : — 

« I  caifnot  paint  my  valour  oat  with  words : 
But  give  me  place  and  opportunity. 
Such  mercy  as  the  stanren  lioneesy 
When  she  is  dry  suck'd  of  her  eager  young. 
Shows  to  the  prey  that  next  encounters  her, 
On  Arden  so  much  pity  would  I  take.** 

The  propriety  of  putting  poetical  images  in 
the  mouths  of  the  low  agents  of  crime  cannot 
exactly  be  judged  by  looking  at  such  pas- 
sages apart  from  that  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. There  is  no  comedy  in  ^  Arden  of 
Feyersham.^  The  characters  and  events  are 
lifted  out  of  ordinary  life  of  purpose  by  the 
poet.  The  ambition  of  a  young  writer  may 
have  carried  this  too  far,  but  the  principle 
upon  which  he  worked  was  a  right  one.  He 
aimed  to  produce  something  higher  than  a 
literal  copy  of  eyery-day  life,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  essential  distinction  between  'Ar- 
den of  Feyersham'  and  the  '  Yorkshire  Tra- 
gedy,' as  between  Shakspere  and  Heywood, 
and  Shakspere  and  LUlo.  In  the  maturity 
of  his  genius  Shakspere  did  not  vulgarize 
even  his  murderers.  At  the  instant  before 
the  assault  upon  Banquo,  one  of  the  guilty 
instruments  of  Macbeth  says,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  poetry,— 

'*  The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of 
day: 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apaoe, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn." 

Early  in  the  drama,  as  we  have  seen,  Alice 
proposes  to  her  husband's  servant  to  make 
away  with  his  master.  The  circumstance 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Greene,  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  plan  through  the 
apprentice's  shutter,  has  to  devise  with  his 
ruffians  another  mode  of  accomplishing  Ar- 
den*s  death.  The  'Chronicle'  thus  tells  the 
story: — 

''Greene  showed  all  this  talk  to  Master  Ar- 
den's  man,  whose  name  was  Michael,  which  ever 
after  stood  in  doubt  of  Bluk  Will,  lest  he  should 
kill  him.  The  cause  that  this  Michael  conspired 
with  the  rest  against  his  master  was,  for  that  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  marry  a  kins- 
woman of  Mosbie's.  After  this,  Master  Arden 
lay  at  a  certain  paraonage  wliich  he  held  in 
London,  and  therefore  his  man  Michael  and 


Greene  agreed  that  Black  Will  should  come  in 
the  night  to  the  parsonsge,  where  he  should  find 
the  doors  left  open  that  he  might  come  in  and 
murder  Master  Arden." 

The  scene  in  which  Michael  consents  to  this 
proposal,  with  great  reluctance,  is  founded 
upon  the  above  text.  We  have  a  scene 
of  Arden  and  Franklin,  before  they  go  to 
bed,  in  which  Arden  is  torn  with  apprehen- 
sion of  the  dishonoiur  of  his  wife.  There  is 
great  power  here ;  but  there  is  something  of 
a  higher  order  in  the  conflicting  terrors  of 
Michael  when  he  is  left  alone,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  pitiless  murderer : — 

"  Conflicting  thoughts,  encamped  in  my  breast, 
Awake  me  with  the  echo  of  their  strokes ; 
And  I,  a  judge  to  censure  either  side. 
Can  give  to  neither  wished  victoiy. 
My  master's  kindness  pleads  to  me  for  life, 
With  just  demand;  and  I  must  grsnt  it  him : 
My  mistress  she  hath  forc*d  me  with  an  oath, 
For  Susan's  sake,  the  which  I  may  not  break. 
For  that  is  nearer  than  a  master's  love : 
That  grim&cd  fellow,  pitiless  Black  Will, 
And  Shakebag  stem,  in  bloody  stratagem 
(Two  rougher  ruffians  never  liv'd  in  Kent) 
Have  sworn  my  death  if  I  infringe  my  vow — 
A  dreadful  thing  to  be  considered  of. 
Methinks  I  see  them  with  their  bolstered  hair. 
Staring  and  grinning  in  thy  gentle  fiice. 
And,  in  their  ruthless  hands  their  daggers 

drawn. 
Insulting  o*er  thee  with  a  peck  of  oaths, 
Whilst  thou,  submissive  pleading  for  relief, 
Art  mangled  by  their  ireful  instruments ! 

•    Methinks  I  hear  them  ask  where  Michael  is, 
And  pitiless  Black  Will  cries,  'Stab  the  slave; 
The  peasant  will  detect  the  tragedy.' 
The  wrinkles  of  his  foul  death-threatening  face 
Gape  open  wide  like  graves  to  swallow  men : 
My  death  to  him  is  but  a  merriment ; 
And  he  will  murder  me  to  make  him  sport — 
He  comes !  he  comes !  Master  Franklin,  help; 
Call  up  the  neighbours,  or  we  are  but  dead." 

This  in  a  young  poet  would  not  only  be  pro- 
mise of  future  greatness,  but  it  would  be  the 
greatness  itself.  The  conception  of  this  scene 
is  wholly  original.  The  guilty  coward,  driven 
by  the  force  of  his  imagination  into  an  agony 
of  terror  so  as  to  call  for  help,  and  thus  de- 
feat the  plot  in  which  he  had  been  an  accom- 
plice, is  a  creation  of  real  genius.     The 
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tnuuition  of  his  fears,  from  the  picture  of 
the  murder  of  his  master  to  that  of  himself, 
has  a  profandity  in  it  which  we  seldom  find 
except  in  the  conceptions  of  one  dramatist. 
Th«  narratiTe  upon  which  the  scene  is 
founded  offers  ns  a  mere  glimpse  of  this  most 
effectiTe  portion  of  the  story : — 

"  This  Michael,  having  his  master  to  bed,  left 
open  the  doors  according  to  the  appointment. 
Hia  master,  then  being  in  bed,  asked  him  if  he 
had  shut  fast  the  doors,  and  he  said  Yea;  but  yet 
afterwards,  fearing  lest  Black  Will  would  kill 
him  aa  well  as  his  master,  after  he  was  in  bed 
himself  he  rose  again,  and  shut  the  doors,  bolt- 
ing them  &Bt" 

In  the  drama  the  ruffians  arrive,  and  are  of 
course  disappointed  of  their  purpjose  by  the 
closing  of  the  doors.  They  swear  revenge 
against  Michael,  but  he  subsequently  makes 
his  peace  by  informing  them  that  his  master 
is  departing  from  London,  and  that  their 
purpose  may  be  accomplished  on  Rainham- 
down. 

The  scene  now  changes,  with  a  skilfid  dra- 
matic management,  to  exhibit  to  us  the 
guilty  pair  at  Feversham.  Mosbie  is  alone, 
and  he  shows  us  the  depth  of  his  depravity 
in  the  following  soliloquy : — 

**  Mo^ne,    Disturbed  thoughts  drive  me 
from  company. 
And  dry  my  marrow  with  their  watchfidness; 
Continual  trouble  of  my  moody  brain 
Peebles  my  body  by  excess  of  drink. 
And  nips  me  as  the  bitter  north-east  wind 
Doth  check  the  tender  blossoms  in  the  spring. 
Well  fiires  the  man,  howe'er  his  cates  do  taste. 
That  tables  not  with  foul  suspicion ; 
And  he  but  pines  among  his  delicates 
Whose  troubled  mind  is  stuflTd  with  discon- 
tent. 
Hy  golden  time  was  when  I  had  no  gold ; 
Though  then  I  wanted,  yet  I  slept  secure ; 
My  daily  toil  begat  me  night's  repose, 
Hy  night's  repoee  made  daylight  fresh  to  me: 
But  since  I  cUmb'd  the  top  bough  of  the  tree, 
And  sought  to  build  my  nest  among  the  clouds, 
Each  gentle  stary*  gale  doth  shake  my  bed. 
And  makes  me  dread  my  downfiill  to  the  earth. 
But  whither  doth  contemplation  carry  me  1 

*  Stojjy   ttirring.    Onr  word  siar  Is  luppoted  to  be  de- 
rived fkom  the  Ad^o-Ssxod  idr-oiit  to  move. 


The  way  I  geek  to  find  where  pleasure  dwells 
Is  hedg'd  behind  me,  that  I  cannot  back, 
But  needs  must  on,  although  to  danger^s  gate. 
Then,  Arden,  perish  thou  by  that  decree  ; 
For  Greene  doth  heir  the  land,  and  weed  thee 

up 
To  make  my  harvest  nothing  but  pure  com ; 
And  for  his  pains  1 11  heave  him  up  awhile. 
And  after  smother  him  to  have  his  wax  ; 
Such  bees  as  Greene  moat  never  live  to  sting. 
Then  is  there  Michael,  and  the  painter  too. 
Chief  actors  to  Arden's  overthrow. 
Who,  when  they  see  me  sit  in  Arden's  seat, 
They  will  insult  upon  me  for  my  meed. 
Or  fright  me  by  detecting  of  his  end : 
I  '11  none  of  that,  for  I  can  cast  a  bone 
To  make  these  curs  pluck  out  each  other's 

throat. 
And  then  am  I  sole  ruler  of  mine  own : 
Yet  Mistress  Arden  lives,  but  she's  myself, 
And  holy  church-rites  make  us  two  but  one. 
But  what  for  that)    I  may  not  trust  you, 

Alice  I 
You  have  supplanted  Arden  for  my  sake, 
And  will  eztirpen  me  to  plant  another  ; 
'Tis  fearfiil  sleeping  in  a  serpent's  bed  ; 
And  I  will  cleanly  rid  my  hands  of  her. 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  I  must  flatter  her. 

[Here  enters  Alice." 

The  unhappy  woman  has  already  begun  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  her  sin :  she  has  moments 
of  agonizing  remorse,  not  enduring,  however, 
but  to  be  swept  away  again  by  that  tempest 
of  passion  which  first  hluried  her  into  guilt. 
The  following  scene  is,  we  think,  unmatched 
by  any  other  writer  than  Shakspere  in  a  play 
published  as  early  as  1092,  perhaps  written 
several  years  earlier.  It  might  have  been 
written  by  Webster  or  Ford,  but  they  belong 
to  a  considerably  later  period.  It  possesses  in 
a  most  remarkable  degree  that  quiet  strength 
which  is  the  best  evidence  of  real  power. 
Except  in  Shakspere,  it  is  a  strength  for 
which  we  shall  vainly  seek  in  the  accredited 
writings  of  any  dramatic  poet  who,  as  far  as 
we  know,  had  written  for  the  stage  some 
ten  years  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  j — 

"Moebie,  Ungentle  Alice,  thy  sorrow  is  my 

sore; 
Thou  know'st  it  well ;  and  't  is  thy  policy 
To  foige  distressful  looks  to  wound  a  breast 
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Where  lies  a  heart  that  dies  when  thou  art 

sad: 
It  is  not  love  Uiai  lores  to  anger  love. 
Alice,  It  is  not  lore  that  lovee  to  mnider 

lore. 
Mosbie.  How  mean  yon  that  1 
AUoR.   Thou  know'Bt  how  deariy  Arden 

loved  me. 

MoBbie.  And  then 

Alice.  And  then  conceal  the  reat^  for  't  ia 

too  bad. 
Lest  that  my  words  be  carried  with  the  wind. 
And    published   in  the  world  to  both  our 

shames! 
I    pray  thee,  Moabie,  let   our   spring-time 

wither; 
Our  harvest  else  will  yield  but  loathsome 

weeds: 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  pass'd  betwixt 

us, 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 
Moabie,  What»  are  you  changed  1 
Alice.  Ay  !  to  my  former  happy  life  again; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpet's  name. 
To  honest  Arden's  wife,  not  Arden's  honest 

wife. 
Ah,  Mosbie  !  't  is  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that, 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin : 
Even  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraven — 
A  mean  artificer ; — that  low-bom  name  ! 
I  was  bcwitch'd — ^wo-worth  the  hapless  hour 
And  all  the  causes  that  enchanted  me  f 
Mosbie.  Kay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe 

curses  forth ; 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  &me. 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  I  have  lost. 
I  have  neglected  matten  of  import 
That  would  have  stated  me  above  thy  state ; 
ForsloVd  advantages,  and  spum'd  at  time ; 
Ay,  Fortune's  right  hand  Mosbie  ha^  for- 
sook. 
To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left 
I  left  the  maniage  of  an  honest  maid. 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh'd  down  all 

thy  wealth, 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  fiu:  exceeded 

thee : 
This  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad. 
And  wrapp'd  my  credit  in  thy  company. 
I  was  bewitched — ^that  is  no  theme  of  thine. 
And  thou,  unhallow'd,  hast  enchanted  me. 
But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exorcisms. 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes, 
That  show'd  my  heart  a  raven  for  a  dove. 


Thou  art  not  fiur ;  I  view'd  thee  not  till  now : 
Thou  art  not  kind;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not: 
And  now  the  rain  hath,  beaten  off  l^y  gilt. 
Thy  worthless  copper  shows  thee  counteileit. 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  how  tool  thou  art, 
But  mads  me  that  ever  I  thought  thee  &ir. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  a  copeamate  for  thy  hinds; 
I  am  too  good  to  be  thy  fiivourite. 
Alice.  Ay,  now  I  see,  and  too  soon  find  it 

true. 
Which  often  hath  been  told  me  by  my  fiiends. 
That  Mosbie  loves  me  not  but  for  my  wealth. 
Which,  too  incredulous,  I  ne'er  believed. 
Nay,  hear  me  speak,  Mosbie,  a  word  or  two: 
1 11  bite  my  tongue  if  it  speak  bitterly. 
Look  on  me,  Mosbie,  or  else  I  '11  kill  myself ; 
Nothing  shall  hide  me  from  thy  stormy  look. 
If  thou  cry  war,  there  is  no  peace  for  me; 
I  will  do  penance  for  offending  thee. 
And  bum  this  prayer-book,  where  I  here  use 
The  holy  word  that  hath  converted  me. 
See,  Mosbie,  I  will  tear  away  the  leaves. 
And  all  the  leaves,  and  in  this  golden  cover 
Shall  thy  sweet  phrases  and  thy  letters  dwell. 
And  thereon  will  I  chiefly  meditate, 
And  hold  no  other  sect  but  such  devotion. 
Wilt  thou  not  lookl  Is  all  thy  love  o'erwhelm'd  1 
Wilt  thou  not  hearl  What  malice  stops  thine 

eanl 
Why  speak'st  thou  not)  What  silence  ties  thy 

tongue  1 
Thou  hast  been  sighted  as  the  eagle  is, 
And  heard  as  quickly  as  the  fearful  hare. 
And  spoke  as  smoothly  as  an  orator. 
When  I  have  bid  thee  hear,  or  see,  or  speak. 
And  art  thou  sensible  in  none  of  these  1 
Weigh  all  my  good  turns  with  this  little 

fault. 
And  I  deserve  not  Mosbie's  muddy  looks ; 
A  fence  of  trouble  is  not  thicken'd  still ; 
Be  clear  again ;  1 11  no  more  trouble  thee. 
Moehie.  0  fle,  no ;  I  am  a  base  artificer ; 
My  wings  are  feathei'd  for  a  lowly  flight  > 
Mosbie,  fie  \  no,  not  for  a  thousand  pound — 
Make  love  to  you — ^why  't  is  unpardonable — 
We  beggars  must  not  breathe  where  gentles 

are  t 
Alice.  Sweet  Mosbie  is  as  gentle  as  a  king. 
And  I  too  blind  to  judge  him  otherwise : 
Flowers  sometimes  spring  in  fiJlow  lands, 
Weeds  in  gardens ;  roses  grow  on  thorns : 
So,  whatsoe'er  my  Mosbie's  fiither  was. 
Himself  is  valued  gentle  by  his  worth. 
Mosbie,  Ah !  how  you  women  can  insinuate 
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And    dear  a  trespasB  iritJi   yonr   sweetest 

tongue! 
I  win  fofget  tliiB  quarrel,  gentle  Alice, 
PiDTided  1 11  be  tempted  ao  no  more/' 

The  man  who  wrote  that  scene  was  no  or- 
dinarj  judge  of  the  waywardness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  Shakspere  at  any  time  could 
haYO  more  naturally  painted  the  fearful  con- 
test of  a  lingering  yirtue  with  an  over- 
whelming passion. 

We  have  seen  the  conspiiacy  to  murder 
Arden  on  Bainhamdown.  The  devoted  man 
again  escapes  by  accident,  and  the  'Chronicle' 
thus  briefly  records  the  circumstance : — 

"  When  Master  Arden  came  to  Bochester,  his 
man,  still  fearing  that  Black  Will  would  kill 
him  with  his  master,  pricked  his  horse  of 
purpose  and  made  him  to  halt,  to  the  end  he 
might  protract  the  time,  and  tany  behind.  His 
master  asked  him  why  his  horse  halted.  He 
said,  I  know  not  Well,  quoth  his  master,  when 
je  come  at  the  smith  here  before  (between  Ro- 
chester and  the  hill-foot  over  against  Chatham) 
remore  his  shoe,  and  search  him,  and  then  come 
after  me.  So  Master  Arden  rode  on:  and  ere 
he  came  at  the  place  where  Black  Will  lay  in 
wait  for  him,  there  overtook  him  divers  gentle- 
men of  his  acquaintance,  who  kept  him  com- 
pany; so  that  Black  Will  missed  here  also  of  his 
purpose." 

The  dramatist  shows  us  Greene  and  the  two 
ruffians  waiting  for  their  prey,  and  the  ex- 
cuse of  Michael  to  desert  his  master.  Arden 
and  Franklin  are  now  upon  the  stage ;  and 
the  dialogue  which  passes  between  them  is  a 
very  remarkable  example  of  the  dramatic 
skill  with  which  the  principal  characters  are 
made  to  sustain  an  indiflerent  conversation, 
but  which  is  still  in  harmony  with  the  tone 
of  thought  that  pervades  the  whole  drama. 
Arden  is  unhappy  in  his  domestic  circimi- 
stances,  and  he  eagerly  listens  to  the  tale  of 
another's  unhappiness.  The  perfect  ease  with 
which  this  conversation  is  managed  appears 
to  us  a  singular  excellence,  when  we  regard 
the  early  date  of  this  tragedy : — 

**  Frank.  Do  yon  remember  where  my  tale 
did  oeaseY 
Arden.  Ay,  where  the  gentleman  did  check 
his  wife. 


Frank.  She  being  reprehended  for  the  fiMst, 
Witness  produc'd  that  took  her  with  the  deed, 
Her  glove  brought  in  which  there  she  left  be- 
hind. 
And  many  other  assured  ailments. 
Her  husband  ask'd  her  whether  it  were  not  so. 
Arden.  Her  answer  thenf    I  wonder  how 
she  look'd. 
Having  forsworn  it  with  such  vehement  oaths, 
And  at  the  instance  so  approved  upon  her. 
FranL  First  did  she  cast  her  eyes  down  to 
the  earth. 
Watching  the  drops  that  fell  amain  from 

thence; 
Then  softly  draws  she  forth  her  handkercher. 
And  modestly  she  wipes  her  tear-stain'd  fuce ; 
Then  hemm'd  she  out,  to  clear  her  voice  should 

seem, 
And  with  a  nuyesty  addressed  herself 
To  encounter  all  their  accusations : — 
Pardon  me.  Master  Arden,  I  can  no  more ; 
This  fighting  at  my  heart  makes  short  my 
wind. 
Arden.  Come,  we  are  almost  now  at  Bain- 
hamdown: 
Your  pretty  tale  beguiles  the  weary  way; 
1  would  you  were  in  case  to  tell  it  out." 

This  ''  fighting  at  the  heart,"  of  which  Frank- 
lin complains,  is  an  augury  of  ill.  Black 
Will  and  Shakebag  are  lurking  around 
them;  but  the  ^divers  gentlemen"  of  Ar- 
den's  acquaintance  arrive.  Lord  Cheinie  and 
his  men  interrupt  the  murderers'  purpose. 
Arden  and  his  friend  agree  to  dine  with  the 
nobleman  the  next  day.  They  reach  Fever- 
sham  in  safety.  The  occurrences  of  thc^  next 
day  are  thus  told  in  the  *  Chronicle :' — 

"  After  that  Master  Arden  was  come  home,  he 
sent  (as  he  usually  did)  his  man  to  Sheppy,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Cheinie's,  then  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  about  certain  business,  and  at  his 
coming  away  he  had  a  letter  delivered,  sent  by 
Sir  Thomas  Cheinie  to  his  master.  When  he 
came  home,  his  mistress  took  the  letter  and 
kept  it,  willing  her  man  to  tell  his  master  that 
he  had  a  letter  delivered  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
Cheinie,  and  that  he  had  lost  it:  adding,  that  he 
thought  it  best  that  his  master  should  go  the 
next  morning  to  Sir  Thomas,  because  he  knew 
not  the  matter:  he  said  he  would,  and  therefore 
he  willed  his  man  to  be  stirring  betimes.  In 
this  mean  while,  Black  Will,  and  one  George 
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Shftkebag,  hiB  companion,  were  kept  in  a  store- 
house of  Sir  Anthony  Ager's,  at  Preston,  by 
Greene's  appointment;  and  thither  came  Mrs. 
Arden  to  see  him,  bringing  and  sending  him 
meat  and  drink  many  times.  He,  therefore, 
lurking  there,  and  watching  some  opportunity 
for  his  purpose,  was  willed  in  any  wise  to  be  up 
early  in  the  morning,  to  lie  in  wait  for  Master 
Arden  in  a  certain  broomclose  betwixt  Feyer- 
sham  and  the  feny  (which  dose  he  must  needs 
pass),  there  to  do  his  feat.  Now  Black  Will 
stirred  in  the  morning  betimes,  but  missed  the 
way,  and  tarried  in  a  wrong  place. 

**  Master  Ardftn  and  his  man  coming  on  their 
way  early  in  the  morning  towards  Shomelan, 
where  Sir  Thomas  Cheinie  lay,  as  they  were 
almost  come  to  the  broomclose,  his  man,  always 
fearing  that  Black  Will  would  kill  him  with  his 
master,  feigned  that  he  had  lost  his  purse. 
Why,  said  his  master,  thou  foolish  knave,  couldst 
thou  not  look  to  thy  purse,  but  lose  it)  What 
was  in  it  1  Three  pounds,  said  he.  Why,  then, 
go  thy  ways  back  again,  like  a  knave  (said  his 
master),  and  seek  it,  for  being  so  early  as  it  is 
there  is  no  man  stirring,  and  therefore  thou 
mayst  be  sure  to  find  it;  and  then  come  and 
overtake  me  at  the  feny.  But  nevertheless,  by 
reason  that  Black  Will  lost  his  way.  Master  Ar- 
den escaped  yet  once  again.  At  that  time  Black 
Will  yet  thought  that  he  should  have  been  sure 
to  have  met  him  homewards ;  but  whether  that 
some  of  the  lord  ^warden's  men  accoxnpanied 
him  back  to  Feversham,  or  that  being  in  doubt, 
for  that  it  was  late,  to  go  through  the  broom- 
close, and  therefore  took  another  way,  Black 
Will  was  disappointed  then  also." 

The  incident  of  the  visit  to  Lord  Cheinie  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  differently  managed  by  the 
dramatist.  The  escape  of  Arden  on  this  oc- 
casion is  very  ingeniously  contrived.  A 
sudden  mist  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
ruffians  to  find  their  way.  Black  Will  thus 
describes  his  misadventure : — 

"Motbie,  Black  Will  and  Shakebag,  what 
make  yon  herel 
What !  is  the  deed  done  1  is  Arden  dead  ? 
WUL  What  could  a  blinded  man  perform 
inarmsl 
Saw  you  not  how  till  now  the  sky  was  dark. 
That  neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  discem'd? 
Yet  did  we  hear  their  horses  as  they  passed.** 

As  Arden  and  Franklin  Tetum  they  are  in- 


tercepted by  Bead,  a  sailor,  who  accuses  Ar- 
den of  a  gross  injustice  in  depriving  him  of 
a  piece  of  land.  This  incident  is  founded 
upon  a  statement  of  the  chronicler,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
that  where  the  murdered  body  of  Ardeu  was 
first  laid  the  grass  did  not  grow  for  two 
years,  and  that  of  this  very  field  he  had 
wrongfully  possessed  himself : — 

"Many  strangers  came  in  that  mean  time, 
beside  the  townsmen,  to  see  the  print  of  his 
body  there  on  the  ground  in  that  field;  which 
field  he  had,  as  some  have  reported,  most  cruelly 
taken  from  a  woman  that  had  been  a  widow  to 
one  Cooke,  and  after  married  to  one  Bichard 
Bead,  a  mariner,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  her 
and  her  husband,  the  said  Read;  for  they  had 
long  enjoyed  it  by  a  lease,  which  they  had  of  it 
for  many  years,  not  then  expired;  nevertheless 
he  got  it  from  them.  For  the  which  the  said 
Bead's  wife  not  only  exclaimed  against  him  in 
shedding  many  a  salt  tear,  but  also  cursed  him 
most  bitterly  even  to  his  face,  wishing  many  a 
vengeance  to  light  upon  him,  and  that  all  the 
world  might  wonder  on  him." 

There  is  surely  great  power  in  the  following 
passage ;  and  the  denunciation  of  the  sailor 
comes  with  a  terrible  solenmity  after  the 
manifold  escapes  to  which  we  have  been 
witness  :— 

**  Read,  What !  wilt  thou  do  me  wrong  and 
threaten  me  tool 
Kay,  then,  III  tempt  thee,  Arden;  do  thy 

worst. 
God !  I  beseech  thee  show  some  miracle 
On  thee  or  thine,  in  plaguing  thee  for  this : 
That  plot  of  ground  which  thou  detaineat  from 

me, — 
I  speak  it  in  an  agony  of  spirit, — 
Be  ruinous  and  fatal  unto  thee ! 
Either  there  be  butcher'd  by  thy  dearest 

friends, 
Or  else  be  brought  for  men  to  wonder  at. 
Or  thou  or  thine  miscarry  in  that  place. 
Or  there  run  mad  and  end  thy  cursed  days. 
Frank.  Fie,  bitter  knave  I  bridle  thine  en- 
vious tongue ; 
For  curses  are  like  arrows  shot  upright, 
Which  fiJlii^  down  light  on  the  shooter's  head. 
Read.  Light  where  they  will,  were  I  upon 
the  sea, 
As  oft  I  have  in  many  a  bitter  storm. 
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And  flaw  »  dreadiul  southern  flaw  at  hand, 
The  pilot  quaking  at  the  doubtful  storm, 
And  all  the  sailors  praying  on  their  knees, 
Even  in  that  fearful  time  would  I  fall  down. 
And  ask  of  God,  whatever  betide  of  me. 
Vengeance  on  Arden,  or  some  misevent. 
To  show  the  world  what  wrong  the  carle  hath 

done. 
This  charge  III  leare  with  my  distressful  wife ; 
My  children  shall  be  taught  such  prayers  as 

these; 
~  And  thus  I  go,  but  leave  my  curse  with  thee." 

We  have  next  a  scene  in  which,  by  the  device 
of  Alice,  Mosbie  and  Black  Will  fasten  a 
pretended  quarrel  upon  Arden  and  his  friend ; 
but  Mosbie  is  wounded,  and  Black  Will  runs 
away.  A  jreoondlement  takes  place  through 
the  subtilty  of  the  wife.  Arden  invites  Mosbie 
with  other  friendfl  to  supper,  and  the  con- 
spirators agree  that  their  deed  of  wickedness 
shall  be  done  that  night  The  Chronicler 
briefly  tells  the  story : — 

"  They  conveyed  Black  Will  into  Master  Ar- 
den's  house,  putting  him  into  a  closet  at  the 
end  of  his  parlour.  Before  this  they  had  sent 
out  of  the  house  all  the  servants,  those  excepted 
which  were  privy  to  th^  devised  murder.  Then 
went  Moebie  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  in  a 
nightgown  of  silk  girded  about  him,  and  this 
was  betwixt  rix  and  seven  of  the  clock  at  night 
Master  Arden,  having  been  at  a  neighboui^s 
house  of  his,  named  Dumpkln,  and  having 
deaied  certain  reckonings  betwixt  them,  came 
home,  and,  finding  Mosbie  standing  at  the  door, 
asked  him  if  it  were  supper-time  1  I  think  not 
(quoth  Mosbie);  it  is  not  yet  ready.  Then  let  us 
go  and  play  a  game  at  the  tables  in  the  mean 
season,  said  Master  Arden.  And  so  they  went 
straight  into  the  parlour;  and  as  they  came  by 
through  the  haU,  his  wife  was  walking  there, 
and  ^faster  Arden  said,  How  now.  Mistress 
Alice  1  But  she  made  small  answer  to  him.  In 
the  mean  time  one  chained  the  wicket-door  of 
the  entx^'.  When  they  came  into  the  parlour, 
Mosbie  sat  down  on  the  bench,  having  his  face 
toward  the  place  where  Black  Will  stood.  Then 
Michael,  Master  Arden's  man,  stood  at  his  mas- 
ter's back,  holding  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to 
shadow  Black  Will,  that  Arden  might  by  no 
means  perceive  him  coming  forth.  In  their 
play  Mosbie  said  thus  (which  seemed  to  be  the 
watchword  for  Black  Will*8  coming  forth),  Now 


may  I  take  you,  sir,  if  I  wilL  Take  mel  quoth 
Master  Arden;  which  way)  With  that  Black 
Will  stepped  forth,  and  cast  a  towel  about  his 
neck,  so  to  stop  his  breath  and  strangle  him. 
Then  Mosbie,  having  at  his  girdle  a  pressing- 
iron  of  fourteen  pounds  weight,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  the  same,  so  that  he  fell  down 
and  gave  a  great  groan,  insomuch  that  they 
thought  he  had  been  killed." 

The  tragedy  follows,  with  very  slight  vari- 
ation, the  circumstances  here  detailed.  The 
guests  arrive ;  but  Alice  betrays  the  greatest 
inquietude :  she  gets  rid  of  them  one  by  one, 
imploring  them  to  seek  her  husband,  and  in 
the  mean  while  the  body  is  removed.  The 
dramatist  appears  here  to  have  depended 
upon  the  terrible  interest  of  the  circum- 
stances more  than  upon  any  force  of  expres- 
sion in  the  characters.  The  discovery  of  the 
murder  follows  pretty  closely  the  narrative 
of  the  Chronicler ; — 

"  Here  enter  the  Mayor  and  the  Watch. 

Alice,  How  now,  master  Mayor]  have  you 
brought  my  husband  home  1 

Ma^for,  I  saw  him  come  into  your  house 
an  hour  ago. 

Alice,  You  aro  deceived;  it  was  a  Lon- 
doner. 

Mayor.  Mistress  Arden,  know  you  not  one 
that  is  call'd  Black  WUl  1 

Alice.  I  know  none  such ;  what  mean  these 
questions  t 

Mayor.  I  have  the  coimcirs  warrant  to  ap- 
prohend  him. 

Alice.  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse.  [Aside. 
Why,  master  Mayor,  think  you  I  harbour 
any  such  1 

Mayor,  We  are  informed  that  hero  he  is ; 
And  thereforo  pardon  us,  for  we  must  searoh. 

Alice.  Ay,  search  and  spare  you  not,  through 
every  room : 
Were  my  husband  at  home  you  would  not 
offer  this. 

Here  enter  Frakkun. 
Master  Franklin,  what  mean  you  come  so 
sad? 

Frank.  Arden  thy  husband,  and  my  friend, 
is  slain. 

Alice.  Ah  !   by  whom?  master  Franklin, 
can  you  tell  ? 

Frank.  I  know  not,  but  behind  the  abbey 
There  he  lies  murdered,  in  most  piteous  case. 
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Mayor,  But,  master  Franklin,  are  70a  sore 

'tis  he? 
Frank.  I  am  too  sure ;  would  God  I  were 

deceived  ! 
Alice,  Find  out  the  mnrderen;  let  them 

be  known. 
Frwnk.  Ay,  so  they  shall :  come  you  along 

with  us. 
Alice.  Wherefore] 
Frank.  Know  you  this  hand-towel  and  this 

knife  t 
Susan.    Ah,  Michael  I   through   this  thy 
negligence,  -?    . 

Thou  hast  betrayed  and  undone  us  alL  [AHde. 
Mich,  I  waa  so  a&aid,  I  knew  not  what  I 
did; 
I  thought  I  had  thrown  them  both  into  the 
weU.  [Aside. 

Alice.  It  is  the  pig's  blood  we  had  to  sup- 
per. 
But  wherefore  stay  you?  find  out  the  mur- 
derers. 
Mayor.  I  fear  me  you  11  prove  one  of  them 

yourself. 
Alice.  I  one  of  them?  what  mean  such 

questions  ? 
Frank.  I  fear  me  he  was  murder'd  in  this 
house. 
And  carried  to  the  fields ;  for  from  that  place. 
Backwards  and  forwards,  may  you  see 
The  print  of  many  feet  within  the  snow; 
And  look  about  this  diamber  where  we  are, 
And  you  shall  find  part  of  his  guiltless  blood, 
For  in  his  slip-shoe  did  I  find  some  rushes, 
Which  aigue  he  was  murder'd  in  this  room. 
Mayor.  Look  in  the  place  where  he  was 
wont  to  sit : 
See,  see,  his  blood ;  it  is  too  manifest. 
Alice.  It  is  a  cup  of  wine  which  Michael 

shed. 
Mick.  Ay,  truly. 

Frank.  It  is  his  blood,  which,  strumpet, 
thou  hast  shed ; 
But>  if  I  live,  thou  and  thy  complices, 
Which  have  conspired  and  wrought  his  death. 
Shall  rue  it." 

In  B  subsequent  scene  the  unhappy  woman 
makes  confession : — 

"  Mayor.  See,  Mistress  Arden,  where  your 
husband  lies. 
Confess  this  foul  iault,  and  be  penitent 
Alice.  Arden,  sweet  husband,  what  thaXi  I 
say? 


The  more  I  sound  his  name  the  more  he 

bleeds. 
This  bk>od  condemns  me,  and  in  gushing  forth 
Speaks  as  it  falls,  and  asks  me  why  I  did  it 
Forgive  me,  Arden !  I  repent  me  now ; 
And  would  my  death  save  thine,  thou  shouldst 

not  die. 
Rise  up,  sweet  Arden,  and  enjoy  thy  love. 
And  frown  not  on  me  when  we  meet  in  heaven : 
In  heaven  I  love  thee,  though  on  earth  I  did 

not" 

The  concluding  scene  shows  us  the  principal 
culprits  condemned  to  die : — 

"  Mayor.  Leave  to  accuse  each  other  now. 
And  listen  to  the  sentence  I  shall  give : 
Bear  Mosbie  and  his  sister  to  London  straight, 
Where  they  in  SmiihfieM  must  be  executed : 
Bear  Mistress  Arden  unto  Canterbury, 
Where  her  sentence  is,  she  must  be  burnt : 
Miehael  and  Bfadshaw  in  Fevendiam 
Must  sufiTer  death. 

Alice.  Let  my  death  make  amends  for  aU 
my  sin. 

Mosbie.  Fie  upon  women,  this  shall  be  my 
song." 

After  the  play,  Franklin,  in  a  sort  of  epilogue, 
somewhat  inartificiaJiy  tells  us  that  Shakebag 
was  murdered  in  Southwark,  and  Black  Will 
burnt  at  Flushing ;  that  Qieene  was  hanged 
at  Osbridge,  and  the  painter  fled.  Bradshair, 
according  to  the  'Chronicle'  and  the  dra- 
matic representation,  was  an  innocent  person. 
The  drama  concludes  with  the  following 
apologetical  lines : — 

"  Qentlemen,  we  hope  you  11  pardon  this  naked 
tragedy. 
Wherein  no  filed  points  are  foisted  in 
To  make  it  gracious  to  the  ear  or  eye; 
For  simple  truth  is  gracious  enough. 
And  needs  no  other  points  of  glosing  stufiT." 

These  lines  appear  to  us  as  an  indication 
that  the  author  of  'Arden  of  Feversham,* 
whoever  he  might  be,  was  aware  that  such  a 
story  did  not  call  for  the  highest  efforts  of 
dramatic  art.  It  was  a  "naked  tragedy," 
— ^''simple  truth," — ^requiring  "no  filed 
points"  or  ^'glozing  stuff."  To  a  yery  young 
man,  whose  principles  of  art  were  not 
formed,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  modeb 
before  him,  this  tngio  stoiy  aoight  have  ap- 
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peared  not  only  easy  to  be  dntmataiedy  but  a 
worthy  sabject  for  his  first  efforts.  We  hare 
to  consider,  too,  how  familiar  the  ftaiful  nar- 
nbtiTe  must  have  been  to  the  young  Shak- 
spere.  The  name  of  his  own  mother  was 
Arden;  perhaps  the  Kentish  Arden  had 
some  slight  relationship  with  her  &mily; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  play  originally 
bore  the  name  of  Arden  of  Feyersham,  as  if 
it  were  to  mark  the  distinction  between  that 
&milyand  the  Ardens  of  Wilmecote.  The 
tale,  toOy  was  narrated  at  uncomm<m  length 
in  the  '  Ohraude '  with  which  Shakspere  was 
rexy  early  fiuouliar.  There  is  considerable 
inequality  in  the  style  of  this  play,  but  that 
inequality  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve ihat  more  than  one  hand  was  engaged 
in  it  The  dramatic  management  is  always 
skilful ;  the  interest  neyer  flags  ;  the  action 
steadily  goee  forward ;  there  are  no  secondary 
plots  ;  and  the  little  comedy  that  we  find  is 
not  thrust  in  to  produce  a  laugh  ircm  a  few 
barren  spectators.  The  writer,  we  think,  was 
ftmiliar  with  London,  which  is  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  the  belief  that  it  belongs  to 
the  youth  of  Shakspere.  Still,  the  utter 
abeence  of  external  eyidence  must  have  left 
the  matter  exceedingly  doubtful,  eyen  if  the 
tragedy  had  possessed  higher  excellences 
than  belong  to  it    It  was  neyer  attributed 


to  Shakspere  by  any  of  his  contemporaries ; 
and  yet  it  must  have  been  a  popular  play, 
for  it  was  reprinted  forty  years  after  its  pub- 
lication. Without  doubt  there  may  have 
been  some  writer,  of  whose  name  and  works 
we  know  nothing,  to  whom  this  play  may 
haye  been  assigned ;  but  if  it  be  improbable 
that  Shakspere  had  written  it,  it  is  equally 
improbable  that  any  of  the  known  dramatists 
who  had  attained  a  celebrity  in  1592  should 
haye  written  it  It  has  none  oi  the  charac- 
teristics of  any  one  of  them — ^their  extraya- 
gance  of  language ;  their  forced  passion ; 
their  oyerloading  of  classical  allusions ;  their 
monotonous  yersification.  Its  power  mainly 
lies  in  its  simplicity.  The  unhappy  woman 
is  the  chief  character  in  the  drama  ;  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  author  especially  ex- 
hibits in  *^  Mistress  Arden"  that  knowledge 
of  the  hidden  springs  of  human  guilt  and 
weakness  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
generalities  of  any  of  the  early  oontempora* 
ries  of  Shakspere.  Still  we  must  be  under- 
stood as  not  attempting  to  pronounce  any 
decided  opinion  upon  the  question  of  author- 
ship. We  neither  hold  with  the  Qerman 
critics,  whose  belief  approaches  credulity  in 
this  and  other  cases,  nor  with  the  English, 
who  appear  to  consider,  in  most  thiugs,  that 
scepticism  and  sound  judgment  are  identical. 
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A  CHABOB  which  has  been  urged  against 
Shakspere,  with  singular  complacency  on  the 
part  of  the  accusers,  is,  that  he  did  not  in- 
vent his  plots.  A  writer,  who  in  these  later 
days  has  thought  that  to  disparage  Shak- 
spere would  be  a  commendablo  task,  says, 
""  If  Shakspere  had  little  of  what  the  world 


calls  learning,  he  had  less  of  invention,  so  far 
as  regards  the  fable  of  his  plays.  For  eyery 
one  of  them  he  was,  in  some  degree,  indebted 
to  a  preceding  piece.***  The  assertion  that 
the  most  inyentiye  of  poets  was  without  in- 
yention,  '*  as  far  as  regards  the  fable  of  his 

*  '  Life  of  ShakapMT*,'  in  Lwdnei's  Cyelopniia. 
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plays,"  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  Scott  did 
not  inyent  the  fable  of  *■  Kenilwoiih/  because 
the  sad  tale  of  Amy  Robsart  is  found  in 
Mickle's  beautiful  baUad  of  '  Gumnor  HaU.' 
The  truth  is,  that  no  one  can  properly  appre- 
ciate the  extent  as  well  as  the  subtilty  of 
Shakspere's  inyention — its  absorbing  and 
purifying  power — ^who  has  not  traced  him  to 
his  sources.  It  will  be  our  duty,  in  many 
cases,  to  direct  especial  attention  to  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  Shakspere  worked,  to  show 
how  the  rough  ore  became,  under  his  hands, 
pure  and  resplendent— converted  into  some- 
thing above  all  price  by  the  unapproachable 
skill  of  the  artist.  It  is  not  the  workman 
polishing  the  diamond,  but  converting  by 
his  wonderful  alchymy,  something  of  small 
value  into  the  diamond.  The  student  of 
Shakspere  will  understand  that  we  here  more 
particularly  allude  to  the  great  plays  which 
are  founded  on  previous  imaginative  works, 
such  as  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,*  and  ^  Lear ;'  and 
not  to  those  in  which,  like  '  The  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,'  a  few  incidents  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  romance-writers. 

*'  But  what  shall  we  do  ?"  said  the  barber 
in  '  Don  Quixote,'  when,  with  the  priest,  the 
housekeeper,  and  the  niece,  he  was  engaged 
in  making  a  bonfire  of  the  knight's  library 
— '*  what  shall  we  do  with  these  little  books 
that  remain  1 "  '^  These,"  said  the  priest, 
"  are  probably  not  books  of  chivalry,  but  of 
poetry."  And,  opening  one,  he  found  it  was 
the '  Diana'  of  George  Montemayor,  and  said 
(believing  all  the  rest  of  the  same  kind), 
'^  These  do  not  deserve  to  be  burnt  like  the 
rest,  for  they  cannot  do  the  mischief  that 
those  of  chivalry  have  done :  they  are  works 
of  genius  and  fancy,  and  do  nobody  any 
hurt."  Such  was  the  criticism  of  Cervantes 
upon  the  '  Diana '  of  Montemayor.  The  ro- 
mance was  the  most  popular  which  had  ap- 
peared in  Spain  since  the  days  of '  Amadis  de 
Gaul  ;'*  and  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Bartholomew  Yong,  and  published  in 
1598.  The  story  involves  a  perpetual  con- 
fusion of  modem  manners  and  ancient  my- 
thology ;  and  Ceres,  Minerva^  and  Venus,  u 
well  as  the  saints,  constitute  the  machinery. 
The  one  part  which  Shakspere  has  borrowed, 

*  Dunlop's '  History  of  Fiction.' 


or  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed,  is  the  story 
of  the  ^epherdess  Felismena,  which  is  thus 
translated!  by  Mr.  Dunlop  :— '^  The  first  part 
of  the  threats  of  Venus  was  speedily  accom- 
plished ;  and,  my  fitither  having  early  fol- 
lowed my  mother  to  the  tomb,  I  was  left  an 
orphan.  Henceforth  I  resided  at  the  house 
of  a  distant  relative  ;  and,  having  attained 
my  seventeenth  year,  became  the  victim  of 
the  offended  goddess  by  falling  in  love  with 
Don  Felix,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  I  lived.  The  object  of  my 
affections  felt  a  reciprocal  passion  ;  but  his 
father,  having  learned  the  attachment  which 
subsisted  between  us,  sent  his  son  to  court, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  our  union.  Soon  after 
his  departure  I  followed  him  in  the  disguise 
of  a  page,  and  discovered  on  the  night  of  my 
arrival  at  the  capital,  by  a  serenade  I  heard 
him  give,  that  Don  Felix  had  already  dis- 
posed of  his  affections.  Without  being  re- 
cognised by  him,  I  was  admitted  into  his 
service,  and  was  engaged  by  my  former 
lover  to  conduct  his  correspondence  with  the 
mistress  who,  since  our  separation,  had  sup- 
]planted  me  in  his  heart." 

This  species  of  incident,  it  is  truly  observed 
by  Steevens,  and  afterwards  by  Dunlop,  is 
found  in  many  of  the  ancient  novels.  In 
'Twelfth  Night,'  where  Shakspere  is  sup- 
posed to  have  copied  Bandello,  the  same  ad- 
venture occurs ;  but  in  that  delightful 
comedy,  the  lady  to  whom  the  page  in  dis- 
guise is  sent  falls  in  love  with  him.  Such  is 
the  Story  of  Felismena.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  Shakspere  must  have  known  this  part  of 
the  romance  of  Montemayor,  although  the 
translation  of  Yong  was  not  published  till 
1598  ;  for  the  pretty  dialogue  between  Julia 
and  Lucetta,  in  the  first  act,  where  Julia  up- 
braids her  servant  for  bringing  the  letter  of 
Proteus,  corresponds,  even  to  some  turns  of 
expression,  with  a  similar  description  by  Fe- 
lismena of  her  love's  history.  We  give  a 
passage  from  the  old  translation  by  Bar- 
tholomew Yong,  which  will  enable  our 
readers  to  compare  the  romance^writer  and 
the  dramatist  \-^ 

'*  Yet  to  tiy  if  by  giving  her  some  occtsion  I 
might  prevail,  I  said  unto  her — ^And  is  it  so, 
Rosinsy  that  Don  Felix,  without  any  regard  to 
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I  mine  honour,  dares  write  unto  mel  These  are 
I  things,  mistress  (said  she  demurely  to  me  again), 
that  are  commonly  incident  to  love)  irherefore, 
I  beseech  you,  pardon  me ;  for,  if  I  had  thought 
to  have  angered  you  with  it,  I  would  have  first 
pulled  out  the  balls  of  mine  eyes.  How  cold 
my  heart  was  at  that  blow,  God  knows ;  yet  did 
I  dissemble  the  matter,  and  suffer  myself  to  re- 
main that  night  only  with  my  desire,  and  with 
occasion  of  little  sleep.** — P.  55. 

The  writer  in  Lardner's  Cycloptedia,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  says,  ^*  *  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona '  (a  very  poor  drama) 
is  indebted  for  many  of  lis  incidents  to  two 
works — ^the  'Arcadia*  of  Sidney,  and  the 
'  Btana'  of  Montemayor."  The  single  inci- 
dent in  Sidney's  '  Arcadia'  which  bears  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  story  of  '  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'  is  where  Pyro- 
cles,  one  of  the  two  heroes  of  the  '  Arcadia,' 
is  compelled  to  become  the  captain  of  a  band 
of  people  called  Helots,  who  had  reyolted 
from  the  Lacedaomonians ;  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  origin  to  the  thoroughly 
Italian  incident  of  Valentine  being  compelled 
to  become  the  captain  of  the  outlaws.  The 
English  trayeUers  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of 
Shakspere,  were  perfectly  familiar  with  ban- 
ditti, often  headed  by  daring  adventurers  of 
good  family.  Fyncs  Moryson,  who  travelled 
between  Rome  and  Naples  in  1594,  has  de- 
scribed a  band  headed  by  '^  the  nephew  of 
the  Cardinal  Cajetano."  We  may,  therefore, 
fairly  leave  the  uninveivtive  Shakspere  to 
have  found  his  outlaws  in  other  narratives 
than  that  of  the  '  Arcadia.'  With  regard  to 
the  *■  Diana'  of  Montemayor,  we  have  stated 
the  entire  amount  of  what  the  author  of 
'The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'  is  supposed 
to  have  borrowed  from  it 

Amongst  the  objections  which  Dr.  John- 
son, in  the  discharge  of  his  critical  office, 
appears  to  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  raise 
against  every  play  of  Shakspere,  he  says, 
with  regard  to  the  plot  of  this  play,  '*  he 
places  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  his 
young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never  men- 
tions him  more."  As  the  emperor  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  story  of  '  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  it  was  quite  un- 
.  necessary   that  Shakspere  should  mention 


him  more ;  and  the  mention  of  him  at  all 
was  only  demanded  by  a  poetical  law,  which 
Shakspere  well  understood,  by  which  the 
introduction  of  a  few  definite  circumstances, 
either  of  time  or  place,  is  sought  for,  to  take 
the  conduct  of  a  story,  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree,  out  of  the  region  of  generalization, 
and,  by  so  doing,  invest  it  with  some  of  the 
attributes  of  reality.  The  poetical  value  of 
this  single  line — 

"Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court'**— 

can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  desire  to 
attach  precise  images  to  the  descriptions 
which  poetry  seeks  to  put  before  the  mind, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  incidents  which  dra- 
matic  poetry  endeavours  to  group  and  em- 
body. Had  this  line  not  occurred  in  the 
play  before  us,  we  should  have  had  a  very 
vague  idea  of  the  scenes  which  are  here 
presented  to  us  ;  and,  as  it  is,  the  poet  has 
left  just  such  an  amount  of  vagueness  as  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  free  conduct  of 
his  plot.  He  is  not  here  dramatizing  history. 
He  does  not  undertake  to  bring  before  us 
the  fierce  struggles  for  the  real  sovereignty 
of  the  Milanese  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  while  Francesco  Sforza, 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  held  a  precarious  and 
disputed  authority.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
tell  us  of  the  dure  calamities,  the  subtle  in- 
trigues, and  the  wonderful  reverses  which 
preceded  the  complete  subjection  of  Italy  to 
the  conqueror  at  Pavia.  He  does  not  show 
us  the  unhappy  condition  of  Milan,  in  1529, 
when,  according  to  Guicciardini,  the  poor 
people  who  could  not  buy  provisions  at  the 
exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  the  governor 
died  in  the  streets, — when  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  fled  from  the  city,  and 
those  who  remained  were  miserably  poor, — 
and  when  the  most  frequented  places  were 
overgrown  with  grass,  nettles,  and  brambles. 
He  gives  us  a  peaceful  period,  when  courtiers 
talked  lively  jests  in  the  duke's  saloons,  and 
serenaded  their  mistresses  in  the  duke's 
courts.  This  state  of  things  might  have 
existed  during  the  short  period  b<9tween  the 
treaty  of  Cambray,  in  1529  (when  Francis 
I.  gave  up  all  claims  to  Milan,  and  it  became 

*  Act  L  Scene  iir. 
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a  fief  of  the  empire  under  Charles  Y .),  and  the 
death  of  Francesco  Sforza,  in  1535 ;  or  it  might 
hare  existed  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  life 
of  Sforza,  ^hen  after  the  hattle  of  Pavia,  he 
was  restored  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan ;  or 
when,  in  1525,  he  received  a  formal  investi- 
ture of  his  dignity.  All  that  Shakspere  at- 
tempted to  define  was  some  period  when 
there  was  a  Buke  of  Milan  holding  his  au- 
thority in  a  greater  or  less  degree  under  the 
emperor.  That  period  might  have  heen 
before  the  time  of  Francesco  Sforza.  It 
could  not  hare  been  after  it,  because,  upon 
the  death  of  that  prince,  the  contest  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Milanese  was  renewed 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  till,  in 
1540,  Charles  invested  his  son  Philip  (after- 
wards husband  of  Mary  of  England)  with 
tho  title,  and  the  separate  honours  of  a  Duke 
of  Milan  became  merged  in  the  imperial 
family. 

The  one  historical  fact,  then,  mentioned 
in  this  play,  is  that  of  the  emperor  holding 
his  court  at  Milan,  which  was  under  the 
government  of  a  duke,  who  was  a  vassal  of 
the  empire.  Assuming  that  this  fact  pre- 
scribes a  limit  to  the  period  of  the  action, 
we  must  necessarily  place  that  period  at 
least  half  a  century  before  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  this  drama.  Such  a  period 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  in  Shakspere's 
mind.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to 
have  defined  the  period  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  play  more  intelligible  to  Ifts 
audience.  That  was  all  the  purpose  he  had 
to  accomplish.  He  was  not,  as  we  have 
said  before,  teaching  history,  in  which  he 
had  to  aim  at  all  the  exactness  that  was 
compaftble  with  the  exercise  of  his  dramatic 
art.  He  had  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
to  tell  a  purely  romantic  story :  and  all  that 
ho  had  to  provide  for  with  reference  to  what 
is  called  costume,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that 
word,  was,  that  he  should  not  put  his  cha- 
racters in  any  positions,  nor  conduct  his  story 
through  any  details,  which  should  run  coun- 
ter to  th<^  actual  knowledge,  or  even  to  the 
conventional  opinions,  of  his  audience.  That 
this  was  the  theory  upon  which  he  worked 
as  an  artist  we  have  little  doubt ;  and  that 
he  carried  this  theory  even  into  wilful  ana- 


chronisms we  are  quite  willing  to  believe. 
He  saw,  and  we  think  oon«ctly,  that  there 
was  not  less  real  impropriety  in  mal^ng  the 
ancient  Greeks  speak  English  than  in  making 
the  same  Greeks  describe  the  maiden  "  in 
shady  cloister  mewM"  by  the  modem  name 
of  a  nun*.  He  had  to  translate  the  images 
of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  their  language,  into 
forms  of  words  that  an  uncritical  English 
audience  would  apprehend.  Keeping  this 
principle  in  view,  whenever  we  meet  with  a 
commentator  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  astonisli- 
ment  at  the  prodigious  ignorance  of  Shak- 
spere, with  regard  to  geography,  and  chro- 
nology, and  a  thousand  other  proprieties  to 
which  the  empire  of  poetxy  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  inroads  of  modem  accuracy, 
we  picture  to  ourselves  a  far  different  being 
from  the  rude  workman  which  their  pedantic 
demonstrations  have  figured  as  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  greatest  of  poets.  We  see  the 
most  skilful  artist  employing  his  materials 
in  the  precise  mode  in  which  he  intended  to 
employ  them ;  displaying  as  much  know- 
ledge as  he  intended  to  display ;  and,  after 
all,  committing  fewer  positive  blunders,  and 
incurring  fewer  violations  of  accuracy,  than 
any  equally  prolific  poet  before  or  after  him. 
If  we  compare,  for  example,  the  violations 
of  historical  truth  on  the  part  of  Shakspere, 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  all  histoty  came 
dim  and  dreary  before  the  popular  eye,  and 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  lived 
in  an  age  when  all  history  was  reduced  to  a 
tabular  exactness — ^if  we  compare  the  great 
dramatist  and  the  great  novelist  in  this  one 
point  alone,  we  shall  find  that  the  man  who 
belongs  to  the  age  of  accuracy  is  many  de- 
grees more  inaccurate  than  the  man  who 
belongs  to  the  age  of  fable.  There  is,  in 
truth,  a  philosophical  point  of  view  in  which 
we  must  seek  for  the  solution  of  those  con- 
tradictions of  what  is  real  and  probable, 
which,  in  Shakspere,  his  self-complacent  cri- 
tics are  always  delighted  to  refer  to  his 
ignorance.  One  of  their  greatest  discoveries 
of  his  geographical  ignorance  is  furnished 
in  this  play : — ^Proteus  and  his  servant  go  to 
Milan  by  water.  It  is  perfectly  tme  that 
Verona  is  inland,  and  that  even  the  river 

*  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
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Adige,  which  waters  Yeron^  does  not  take 
its  course  by  Milan.  Shakspere,  therefore, 
was  most  ignorant  of  geography !  In  Shak- 
spere^B  days  countries  were  not  so  exactly 
mapped  out  as  in  our  own,  and  therefore  he 
may,  from  lack  of  knowledge,  have  made  a 
boat  sail  from  Verona,  and  have  giren  Bo- 
hemia a  seabord.  But  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  numberless  other  instances, 
Shakspere  has  displayed  the  most  exact  ac- 
quaintance with  what  we  call  geography — 
an  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  territorial 
boundaries  and  the  physical  features  of  par- 
ticular countries,  but  with  a  thousand  nice 
peculiarities  connected  with  their  goTem- 
ment  and  customs,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  diligent  *  reading  and  inquiry  could 
famish.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  another 
solution  of  the  ship  at  Verona,  and  the  sea- 
bord of  Bohemia,  than  Shakspere^s  igno- 
rance ?  Might  not  his  knowledge  have 
been  in  subjection  to  what  he  required,  or 
fancied  he  required,  for  the  conduct  of  his 
dramatic  incidents  1  Why  does  Scott  make 
the  murder  of  a  Bishop  of  Liege,  by  William 
de  la  Marck,  the  great  cause  of  the  qiiarrel 
between  Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  XI., 
to  revenge  which  murder  the  combined 
forces  of  Burgundy  and  France  stormed  the 
city  of  Liege, — when,  at  the  period  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Liegeois  described  in 
'  Quentin  Durward,'  no  William  de  la  Marck 
was  upon  the  real  scene,  and  the  murder 
of  a  Bishop  of  Liege  by  him  todc  place  four- 
teen years  afterwards  1  No  one,  we  suppose, 
imputes  this  inaccuracy  to  historical  igno- 
rance in  Scott.  He  was  writing  a  romance, 
we  say,  and  he  therefore  thonght  fit  to  sacri- 
fice historical  truth.  The  real  question,  in 
all  these  cases,  to  be  asked,  is,  Has  the  writer 
of  imagination  gained  by  the  riolation  of 
propriety  a  fall  equivalent  for  what  he  has 
lost  ?  In  the  case  of  Shakspere  we  are  not 
to  determine  this  question  by  a  reference  to 
the  actual  state  of  popular  knowledge  in  our 
own  time.  What  startles  us  as  a  violation 
of  propriety  was  received  by  the  audience  of 
Shakspere  as  a  fact, — or,  what  was  nearer 
the  poet's  mind,  the  fisbct  was  held  by  the 
audience  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  fable 
which  ho  sought  to  present ; — the  world  of 


reality  lived  in  a  larger  world  of  art ; — art 
divested  the  real  of  its  formal  shapes,  and 
made  its  hard  masses  plastic  In  our  own 
days  we  have  lost  the  power  of  surrender- 
ing ottT  understanding,  spell-bound,  to  the 
witchery  of  the  dramatic  poet.  We  cannot 
sit  for  two  hours  enchained  to  the  one  scene 
whidi  equally  represents  Verona  or  Milan, 
Rome  or  London,  and  ask  no  aid  to  our 
senses  beyond  what  the  poet  supplies  us  in 
his  dialogue.  We  must  now  have  changing 
scenes,  which  carry  us  to  new  localities ;  and 
pauses,  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  in  the  progress  of  the 
action;  and  appropriate  dresses,  that  we 
may  at  once  distinguish  a  king  from  a  pea- 
sant,  and  a  Roman  from  a  Greek.  None  of 
these  aids  had  our  ancestors : — ^but  they  had 
what  we  have  not — a  thorough  love  of  the 
dramatic  art  in  its  highest  range,  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  legitimate  authority. 
Wherever  the  wand  of  the  endianter  waved, 
there  were  they  ready  to  come  within  his 
circle  and  to  be  mute.  They  did  not  ask,  as 
we  were  long  too  accustomed  to  ask,  for 
happy  Lears  and  unmetaphysical  Hamlets. 
They  were  content  to  weep  scalding  tears 
with  the  old  king,  when  his  "  poor  fool  was 
hanged,"  and  to  speculate  with  the  unre- 
solving  prince  even  to  the  eztremest  depths 
of  his  subtlety.  They  did  not  require  tra- 
gedy to  become  a  blustering  melodrame,  or 
comedy  a  pert  farce.  They  could  endure 
poetry  and  wit — ^they  understood  the  alter- 
nations of  movement  and  repose.  We  have, 
in  our  character  of  audience,  become  de- 
graded even  by  our  advance  in  many  appli- 
ances of  civilization  with  regard  to  which 
the  audiences  of  Shakspere  were  wholly 
ignorant.  We  know  many  small  things 
exactly  which  they  were  content  to  leave 
unstudied ;  but  we  have  lost  the  perception 
of  many  grand  and  beautiful  things  which 
they  received  instinctively  and  without 
effort.  They  had  great  artists  working  for 
them,  who  knew  that  the  range  of  their  art 
would  carry  them  far  beyond  the  hard,  dry, 
literal  copying  of  every-day  Nature  which 
we  call  Art ;  and  they  laid  down  their  shreds 
and  patches  of  accurate  knowledge  as  a 
tribute  to  the  conquerors  who  came  to  sub- 
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due  them  to  the  dominion  of  imagination. 
What  cared  they,  then,  if  a  ship  set  sail 
from  Verona  to  Milan,  when  Valentine  and 
his  man  ought  to  have  departed  in  a  car- 
riage ?-~or  what  mattered  it  if  Hamlet  went 
''to  school  at  Wittemherg/'  when  the  real 
Hamlet  was  in  being  five  centuries  before 
the  university  of  Wittemberg  was  founded  ? 
If  Shakspere  had  lived  in  this  age,  he  might 
have  looked  more  carefully  into  his  maps 
and  his  encyclopsedias.  We  might  have 
gained  something,  but  what  should  we  not 
have  lost  1 

"  Shakspere,"  says  Malone,  "  is  fond  of  al- 
luding to  events  occurring  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote ;  "*  and  Johnson  observes  that  many 
passages  in  his  works  evidently  show  that 
"  he  offcen  took  advantage  of  the  facts  then 
recent,  and  the  passions  then  in  motion."  t 
This  was  a  part  of  the  method  of  Shakspere, 
by  which  he  fixed  the  attention  of  his  au- 
dience.  The  Nurse,  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,* 
says,  ''  It  is  now  since  the  earthquake  eleven 
years."  Dame  Quickly,  in  '  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,*  talks  of  her  ''  knights,  and  lords, 
and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches,  I  warrant 
you,  coach  after  coach."  Coaches  came  into 
general  use  about  1605.  ''Banks's  horse," 
which  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1589,  is 
mentioned  in  '  Love's  Labour  *s  Lost.'  These, 
amongst  other  instances  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
determining  the  period  of  the  dramatic  ac- 
tion; and,  indeed,  they  are,  in  many  cases, 
decided  anachronisms.  In  '  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona'  there  are  several  very  curious 
and  interesting  passages  which  have  distinct 
reference  to  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  which, 
if  Milan  had  then  been  under  a  separate  du- 
cal government,  would  have  warranted  us  in 
placing  the  action  of  this  play  about  half 
a  century  later  than  we  have  done.  As  it 
is,  the  passages  are  remarkable  examples  of 
Shakspere's  close  attention  to  "facts  then 
recent;"  and  they  show  us  that  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  the  intellectual  activity, 
which  distinguished  the  period  when  Shak- 
spere first  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  found 


♦  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.  edit.  182i. 
t  Note  on  «  King  John.' 


a  reflection  in  tUe  allusions  of  this  accurate 
observer. 

The  pursuits  of  the  gallant  spirits  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  are  reflected  in  several 
expressions  of  this  comedy.  The  incidental 
notices  of  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
are  less  decided;  but  a  few  passages  that 
have  reference  to  popular  manners  may  be 
pointed  out. 

.  The  boyhood  of  Shakspere  was  passed  in 
a  country  town  where  the  practices  of  the 
Roman  church  had  not  been  wholly  eradi- 
cated either  by  severity  or  reason.  We 
have  one  or  two  passing  notices  of  these. 
Proteus,  in  the  first  scene,  says, 

"I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine." 

Shakspere  had,  doubtless,  seen  the  rosary 
still  worn,  and  the  "beads  bidden,"  perhaps 
even  in  his  own  house.  Julia  compares 
the  strength  of  her  aflection  to  the  un- 
wearied steps  of  "  the  true-devoted  pilgrim." 
Shakspere  had,  perhaps,  heard  the  tale  of 
some  ancient  denizen  of  a  ruined  abbey, 
who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  at  Loretto,  or  had  even  visited 
the  sacred  tomb  at  Jerusalem.  Thurio  and 
Proteus  are  to  meet  at  "St.  Gregory's  well." 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  Shakspere  in 
which  a  holy  well  is  mentioned ;  but  how 
often  must  he  have  seen  the  country  people, 
in  the  early  summer  morning,  or  after  their 
daily  labour,  resorting  to  the  fountain  which 
had  been  hallowed  from  the  Saxon  times  as 
under  the  guardian  influence  of  some  vene- 
rated saint !  These  wells  were  closed  and 
neglected  in  London  when  Stow  wrote ;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  cus- 
tom of  making  journeys  to  them,  according 
to  Bourne,  still  existed  amongst  the  people 
of  the  North ;  and  he  considers  it  to  be  "  the 
remains  of  that  superstitious  practice  of  the 
Papists  of  paying  adoration  to  wells  and 
fountains."  This  play  contains  several  m- 
dications  of  the  prevailing  taste  for  music, 
and  exhibits  an  audience  proficient  in  its 
technical  terms ;  for  Shakspere  never  ad- 
dressed words  to  his  hearers  which  they 
could  not  understand.  This  taste  was  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth ;  it  was  not  extinct  in  that  of  the 
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first  Charles ;  but  it  was  lost  amidst  the  pu- 
ritaniBm  of  the  Oommonwealth  and  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Restoration.  There  is  one  al- 
Itision  in  this  play  to  the  games  of  the  people 
— ^  bid  the  base,"-— which  shows  us  that  the 
social  sport  which  the  school-boy  and  school- 
girl still  enjoy, — ^that  of  prison-base,  or  prison- 
bars, — and  which  still  makes  the  village  green 
Yocal  with  their  mirth  on  some  fine  evening 
of  spring,  was  a  game  of  Shakspere's  days. 
In  the  long  winter  nights  the  fanner's  hearth 
was  made  cheerful  by  the  well-known  ballads 
of  Robin  Hood;  and  to  ''Robin  Hood*s  fiit 
friar'*  Shakspere  makes  his  Italian  outlaws 
allude.  But  with  music,  and  sports,  and  ales, 
and  old  wives'  stories,  there  was  still  much 
misery  in  the  land.  ^  The  beggar  "  not  only 
spake  ''puling"  "at  Hallowmas,"  but  his 
importunities  or  his  threats  were  heard  at 
all  seasons.  The  disease  of  the  country  was 
vagrancy ;  and  to  this  deep-rooted  evil  there 
were  only  applied  the  surface  remedies  to 
which  Launce  alludes,  "  the  stocks "  and 
"the  pillory."  The  whole  nation  was  still 
in  a  state  of  transition  irom  semi-barbarism 
to  civilization ;  but  the  foundations  of  mo- 
dem society  had  been  laid.  The  labourers 
had  ceased  to  be  vassals;  the  middle  class 
had  been  created;  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cracy had  been  humbled,  and  the  nobles  had 
clustered  round  the  sovereign,  having  cast 
aside  the  low  tastes  which  had  belonged 
to  their  fierce  condition  of  independent 
chieftains.  This  was  a  state  in  which  li- 
terature might,  without  degradation,  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general  peo- 
ple ;  and  "  the  best  public  instructor "  then 
was  the  drama.  Shakspere  found  the  taste 
created ;  but  it  was  for  him,  most  especially, 
to  purify  and  exalt  it 

Without  any  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
poet's  life  in  which  'The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona'  was  written,  Theobald  tells  us, 
''This  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  worst  plays." 
Hanmer  thinks  Shakspere  "only  enlivened 
it  with  some  speeches  and  lines,  thrown  in 
here  and  there."  Upton  determines  "that, 
if  any  proof  can  be  drawn  from  manner  and 
style,  this  play  must  be  sent  packing,  and 
seek  for  its  parent  elsewhere."  Johnson, 
though  smgularly  favourable  in  his  opinion 


of  this  play,  says  of  it,  "  There  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  care 
and  negligence."  Mrs.  Lenox  (who,  in  the 
best  slip-slop  manner,  does  not  hesitate  to 
pass  judgment  upon  many  of  the  greatest 
works  of  Shakspere)  says,  "  'T  is  generally 
allowed  that  the  plot,  conduct,  manners, 
and  incidents  of  this  play  are  extremely 
deficient."  On  the  other  hand,  Pope  gives 
the  style  of  this  comedy  the  high  praise  of 
being  "natural  and  unaffected;"  although 
he  complains  that  the  familiar  paxts  are 
"composed  of  the  lowest  and  most  trifling 
conceits,  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
gross  taste  of  the  age  he  lived  in."  Johnson 
says,  "  When  I  read  this  play,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  I  find,  both  in  the  serious  and  lu- 
dicrous scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments 
of  Shakspere.  It  is  not,  indeed,  one  of  his 
most  powerful  effusions ;  it  has  neither  many 
diversities  of  character,  nor  striking  deli- 
neations of  life.  But  it  abounds  in  yvw/uu 
(sententious  observations)  beyond  most  of 
his  plays ;  and  few  have  more  lines  or 
passages  which,  singly  considered,  are  emi- 
nently beautiful."  Coleridge,  the  best  of 
critics  on  Shakspere,  has  no  remark  on  this 
play  beyond  calling  it  "  a  sketch."  Hazlitt, 
in  a  more  elaborate  criticism,  follows  out 
the  same  idea  : "  This  is  little  more  than  the 
first  outlines  of  a  comedy  loosely  sketched  in. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  novel  dramatised  with 
very  little  labour  or  pretension ;  yet  there 
are  passages  of  high  poetical  spiiit,  and 
of  inimitable  quaintness  of  humour,  which 
are  undoubtedly  Shakspcre's;  and  there  is 
throughout  the  conduct  of  the  £a,ble  a  care- 
less grace  and  felicity  which  marks  it  for 
his."  We  scarcely  think  that  Coleridge  and 
Hazlitt  are  correct  in  considering  this  play 
"  a.  sketch,"  if  it  be  taken  as  a  whole.  In 
the  fifth  act,  unquestionably,  the  outlines  are 
"loosely  sketched  in."  The  unusual  short- 
ness of  that  act  would  indicate  that  it  is,  in 
some  degree,  hurried  and  unfinished.  If  the 
text  be  correct  which  makes  Valentine  offer 
to  give  up  Silvia  to  Proteus,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  poet  intended  to  have 
worked  out  this  idea,  and  to  have  exhibited 
a  struggle  of  self-denial,  and  a  sacrifice  to 
friendship,  which  very  young  persons  are  in- 
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clined  to  consider  possible.  Friendship  has 
iis  romance  as  'woll  as  lore.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  comedy  there  is  certainly  ex- 
tremely little  that  can  be  called  sketchy. 
They  appear  to  us  to  be  very  carefully  finished. 
There  may  be  a  deficiency  of  power,  but  not 
of  elaboration.  A  French  writer  who  has  ana- 
lysed all  Shakspere*8  plays  (M.  Paul  Duport) 
considers  that  this  play  possesses  a  powerful 
charm,  which  he  attributes  to  the  brilliant 
and  poetical  colouring  of  its  style.  He  thinks, 
and  justly,  that  a  number  of  graceful  compa- 
risons, and  of  Tivid  and  picturesque  images, 
here  take  the  place  of  the  bold  and  natural 
conceptions  (the  "vital  and  organic"  style, 
as  Coleridge  expresses  it)  which  are  the  ge- 
neral characteristic  of  his  genius.  In  these 
elegant  generalizations  M.  Duport  properly 
recognises  the  vagueness  and  indecision  of 
the  youthful  poet*.  The  remarks  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel  on  this  comedy  are  acute,  as  usual : 
— *' '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona '  paints 
the  irresolution  of  love,  and  its  infidelity  to- 
wards Mendship,  in  a  pleasaAt,  but,  in  some 
degree,  superficial  manner ;  we  might  almost 
say  with  the  levity  of  mind  which  a  passion 
suddenly  entertained,  and  as  suddenly  given 
up,  presupposes.  The  faithless  lover  is  at  last 
forgiven  without  much  difficulty  by  his  first 
mistress,  on  account  of  his  ambiguous  repent- 
ance. For  the  more  serious  part,  the  preme- 
ditated flight  of  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  the 
captivity  of  her  father  along  with  herself  by 
a  band  of  robbers,  of  which  one  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  the  faithful  and  banished  friend, 
has  been  compulsively  elected  captain, — ^for 
all  this  a  peaceful  solution  is  soon  found. 
It  is  as  if  the  course  of  the  world  was  obliged 
to  accommodate  itself  to  a  transient  youthful 
caprice,  called  lovc.'*t  A  writer,  who  has 
well  studied  Shakspere,  and  has  published 
a  volume  of  very  praiseworthy  research  J, 
distinguished  for  correct  taste  and  good  feel- 
ing (although  some  of  its  theories  may  be 
reasonably  doubted),  considers  this  comedy 
Shakspere's  first  dramatic  production,  and 

*  *  E^aals  Litt^raires  nir  Shakipoure/  tome  ii.  p.  357. 
Pari*,  1K8. 

f  '  LcctttfM  on  I>raRMitie  Art  and  Litentare/  Bteek*i 
tnuislatkm,  voL  Ii.  i».  156. 

t  *ShakfpMrcrg  Autobiographical  Poems,*  &c.  ByCharlei 
Annitage  Brown.    1838. 


imagines  that  it  might  have  been  written 
at  Stratford,  and  have  formed  his  chief  re* 
commendation  to  the  Blackfiriars  company. 
He  adds, — ^"This  play  appears  to  me  en- 
riched with  all  the  freshness  of  youth ;  with 
strong  indications  of  his  future  matured 
poetical  power  and  dramatic  effect.  It  is 
the  day-spring  of  genius,  full  of  promise, 
beauty,  and  quietude,  before  the  sun  has 
arisen  to  its  splendour.  I  can  likewise  dis- 
eem  in  it  his  peculiar  gradual  development 
of  character,  his  minute  touches,  each  tend- 
ing to  complete  a  portrait ;  and  if  these  are 
not  executed  by  the  nubster-hand,  as  shown 
in  his  later  plays,  they  are  by  the  same 
apprentice-hand,  each  touch  of  strength 
sufficient  to  harmonise  with  the  whole.'' 
Johnson  says  of  this  play,  '^  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  very  suocessfuy 
It  is  diflicult  to  judge  of  the  accuracy. of 
this  belief.  The  ^'quietude,"  the  '^minute 
touches,"  may  not  have  been  exactly  suited 
to  an  audience  who  had  as  yet  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  delicate  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  Elizabethan  drama.  Shakspere,  in  some 
degree,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  his  prede- 
cessors as  Raffaelle  did  to  the  earlier  painters. 
The  gentle  gradations^  the  accurate  distances, 
the  harmony  and  repose,  had  to  be  superadded 
to  the  hard  outlines,  the  strong  colouring,  and 
the  disproportionate  parts  of  tiie  elder  artists, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  our 
dramatist,  who  unquestionably  always  looked 
to  what  the  sta^e  demanded  from  him,  how- 
ever he  may  have  looked  beyond  the  mere 
wants  of  his  present  audience,  put  enough  of 
attractive  matter  into  '  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  *  to  command  its  popularity.  No 
"  clown  "  that  had  appeared  on  the  stage  be- 
fore his  time  could  at  all  approach  to  Launce 
in  real  humour.  But  the  clowns  that  the 
celebrated  Tarleton  represented  had  mere 
words  of  buffoonery  put  into  their  mouths  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Shakspere 
retained  some  of  their  ribaldry.  It  would  be 
some  time  before  he  would  be  strong  enough 
to  assert  the  rights  of  his  own  genius,  as  he 
unquestionably  did  in  hts  later  plays.  He 
must,  as  a  young  writer,  have  been  some- 
times forced  into  a  sacrifice  to  the  popalar 
requirements. 
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Mr.  Boaden,  as  it  is  stated  by  Malone,  is 
of   opinion  that  ^The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Yerona*  contains  the  germ  of  other  plays 
which  Shakspere  afterwards  wrote ''^.    The 
expression,  ^  geim  of  other  plays,"  is  some- 
'  what  undefined.    There  are  in  this  play  the 
j  germ  of  seTexal   inoidents  and  situations 
i  which  occur  in  the  poet's  matorer  works — 
•  the  germ  of  some  others  of  his  most  admired 
I  characters — the  genn  of  one  or  two  of  his 
I  most  beautiful  descriptions.    When  Julia  is 
,  deputed  by  Ploteus  to  bear  a  letter  to  SiHia, 
\  urging  the  love  which  he  ought  to  have 
kept  sacred  for  herself,  we  are  reminded  of 
Yioia,  in  <  Twelfth  Night,'   being   sent  to 
plead  the  Duke's  passion  for  Olivia,  although 
the  other  circumstances  are  widely  different ; 
— ^when  we  see  Julia  wearing  her  boy's  dis- 
guise, with  a  modest  archness  and  spirit,  our 
thoughts   involuntarily  turn    not    only  to 
Yiola,  but  to  Rosalind,  and  to  Imogen,  three 
of  the  most  exquiute  of  Shakspere's  exqui- 
site creations  of  female  character; — ^when 
Yalentine,  in    the  forest   of   Mantua,  ex- 
claims, 

"  IIow  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns/' 

we  hear  the  firit  faint  notes  of  the  same  de- 
licious train  of  thought^  though  greatly  mo- 
dified by  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
speaker,  that  we  find  in  the  banished  Duke 
of  the  forest  of  Ardennes  : — 

"  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more 

sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?* 

j  When  Yalentine  exclaims, 

"And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
mentt" 

we  recollect  the  grand  passage  in  '  Macbeth,' 
where  the  same  thought  is  exalted,  and  ren- 
dered terrible,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  speaker's  guilt : — 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  wc,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to 
peace, 

*  llaloDc'i  Sbakfpeaxe,  by  Bos  well,  vol.  I!,  p.  33. 


Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecatacy.** 

There  are,  generally  speaking,  resemblances 
throughout  the  works  of  Shakspere,  which 
his  genius  alone  could  have  preserved  from 
being  imitations.  But,  taking  the  particu- 
lar instance  before  us,  when  with  matured 
powers  he  came  to  deal  with  somewhat  similar 
incidents  and  characters  in  other  plays,  and 
to  repeat  the  leading  idea  of  a  particular 
sentiment,  We  can,  without  difficulty,  per- 
ceive how  vast  a  difference  had  been  pro- 
duced by  a  Uvr  years  of  reflection  and  ex- 
perience ;— how  he  had  made  to  himself  an 
entirely  new  school  of  art,  whose  practice 
was  as  superior  to  his  own  conceptions  as 
embodied  in  his  first  works,  as  it  was  beyond 
the  mastery  of  his  contemporaries,  or  of 
any  who  have  succeeded  him.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Pope  called  the  style  of 
*The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'  "simple 
and  unaffected."  It  was  opposed  to  Shak- 
spere's  later  style,  which  is  teeming  with 
allusion  upon  allusion,  dropped  out  of  the 
exceeding  riches  of  his  glorious  imagination. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  obsolete 
words,  and  the  unfamiliar  application  of 
words  still  in  use,  this  comedy  has,  to  our 
minds,  a  very  modem  air.  The  thoughts 
are  natural  and  obvious,  the  images  familiar 
and  general.  The  most  celebrated  passages 
have  a  character  of  grace  rather  than  of 
beauty;  the  elegance  of  a  youthful  poet 
aiming  to  be  correct,  instead  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  perfect  artist,  subjecting  every 
crude  and  apparently  unmanageable  thought 
to  the  wonderful  alchymy  of  his  all-pene- 
trating genius.  Look,  in  this  comedy,  at 
the  images,  for  example,  which  are  derived 
from  external  nature,  and  compare  them 
with  the  same  class  of  images  in  the  later 
plays.  We  might  select  several  illustrations, 
but  one  will  suffice : — 

'*  As  the  most  favoured  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow ; 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly;  blasted  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime." 

Here  the  image  is  feeble,  because  it  is  ge- 
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neralizod.    But  compare  it  with  the  same 
image  in  ^  Borneo  and  Juliet :  * — 

"  But  he,  his  own  affection's  counsellor. 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say  how  true. 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  iar  from  sounding  and  discovering, 
As  Is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
i/Ve  7e€  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  Hie  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  heaviy  to  the  sun.** 

Johnson,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con- 
sidered this  comedy  to  be  wanting  in  *' di- 
versity of  character."  The  action,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  mainly  sustained  by  Proteus 
and  Valentine,  and  by  Julia  and  Silvia; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  plot  is  relieved  by 
the  familiar  scenes  in  which  Speed  and 
Launce  appear.  The  other  actors  are  very 
subordinate,  and  we  scarcely  demand  any 
great  diversity  of  character  amongst  them ; 
but  it  seems  to  us,  with  regard  to  Proteus 
and  Valentine,  Julia  and  Silvia,  Speed  and 
Launce,  that  the  characters  are  exhibited, 
as  it  were,  in  pairs,  upon  a  principle  of  very 
defined  though  delicate  contrast.  We  will 
endeavour  to  point  out  these  somewhat  nice 
distinctions. 

Coleridge  says,  "  It  is  Shakspere^s  peculiar 
excellence,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  splendid  picture-gallery  (the  reader  will 
excuse  the  acknowledged  inadequacy  of  this 
metaphor),  we  find  individuality  everywhere, 
— mere  portrait  nowhere.  In  all  his  various 
characters  we  still  feel  ourselves  communing 
with  the  same  nature,  which  is  everywhere 
present  as  the  vegetable  sap  in  the  branches, 
sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits, 
their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odours.  Speaking 
of  the  effect,  that  is,  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  me- 
thod as  consisting  in  that  just  proportion, 
that  union  and  interpenetration  of  the  uni- 
versal and  the  particular,  which  must  ever 
pervade  all  works  of  decided  genius  and 
true  science."*  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
and  more  happy  than  this  definition  of  the 
distinctive  quality  of  Shakspere's  works, — a 
quality  which  puts  them  so  inmieasurably 
above  all  other  works, — "the  union  and 
interpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the 

*  '  The  Friend.*   Srd  edit.  1837,  toI.Iii.  p.  181. 


particular."  It  constitutes  the  pecttliar 
charm  of  his  matured  style, — ^it  famishes 
the  key  to  the  surpassing  excellence  of  his 
representations,  whether  of  facts  which  are 
cognizable  by  the  understanding  or  bj  the 
senses,  in  which  a  single  word  individnalises 
the  '^  particular"  object  described  or  alluded 
to,  and,  without  separating  it  from  the 
"  universal,"  to  which  it  belongs,  gives  it  all 
the  value  of  a  vivid  colour  in  a  picture,  per- 
fectly distinct,  but  also  completely  hai^ 
monioua  The  skill  which  he  attained  in 
this  wonderful  mastery  over  the  whole  world  I 
of  materials  for  poetical  construction  was  j 
the  result  of  continued  experiment  In  his 
characters,  especially,  we  see  the  gradual 
growth  of  this  extraordinary  power,  as 
clearly  as  we  perceive  the  differences  be- 
tween his  early  and  his  matured  forms  of 
expression.  But  it  is  evident  to  us,  that,  in 
his  very  earliest  delineations  of  character, 
he  had  conceived  the  principle  which  was 
to  be  developed  in  *^his  splendid  picture- 
gallery."  In  the  comedy  before  us,  Valen- 
tine and  Proteus  are  the  ''  two  gentlemen " 
— Julia  and  Silvia  the  two  ladies  "  beloved  " 
— Speed  and  Launce  the  two  "clownish'* 
servants.  And  yet  how  different  is  the  one 
from  the  other  of  the  same  class  !  Pfoteus, 
who  is  first  presented  to  us  as  a  lover,  is 
evidently  a  very  cold  and  calculating  one. 
He  is  "a  votary  to  fond  desire;"  but  he 
cofnplat7is  of  his  mistress  that  she  has  me- 
tamorphosed him— 

"  Made  me  neglect  my  studies— lose  my  time.** 

He  ventures,  however,  to  write  to  Julia  ; 
and  when  he  has  her  answer,  "  her  oath  for 
love,  her  honour's  pawn,"  he  immediately 
takes  the  most  prudent  view  of  their  posi- 
tion:— 

"  Oh  that  our  fiitlicrs  would  applaud  our  loves  !** 

But  he  has  not  decision  enough  to  demand 
this  approbation : — 

"  I  fcar*d  to  show  my  fikther  Julians  letter, , 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love.** 

He  parts  with  his  mistress  in  a  very  fonnal 
and  well-behaved  style ; — they  exchange 
rings,  but  Julia  has  first  offered  "this  re- 
membrance" for  her  sake; — he  makes  a 
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I  commonplaoe  tow  of  eonstancj,  whilst  Julia 

j  rushes  away  in  teara  ; — ho  quits  Verona  for 

;  Milan,  and  has  a  new  love  at  first  sight  the 

instant  he  sees  Silyia.    The  mode  in  which 

he  sets  ahout  hetraying  his  friend,  and  woo- 

ii^  his  new  mistress,  is  eminently  charac^ 

'  teiisfcic  of  the  calculating  selfishness  of  his 

nature: — 


"  If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  1 11  use  my  skill." 

He  is  of  that  very  numerous  class  of  men 
who  would  always  be  virtuous,  if  virtue 
would  accomplish  their  object  as  well  as 
vice ; — ^who  prefer  truth  to  lying,  when  lying 
is  unnecessary; — and  who  have  a  law  of 
justice  in  their  own  minds,  which  if  they 
can  observe  they  "  will ;"  but  "if  not," — ^if 
they  find  themselves  poor  erring  mortals, 
which  they  infallibly  do, — ^they  think 

"  Their  stars  are  more  in  fiiult  than  tliey.'* 

This  Proteus  is  a  very  contemptible  fellow, 
who  finally  exhibits  himself  as  a  ruffian  and 
a  coward,  and  is  punished  by  the  heaviest 
infliction  that  the  generous  Valentine  could 
bestow — ^his  foigiveness.  Generous,  indeed, 
and  most  confiding,  is  our  Valentine — a  per- 
fect contrast  to  Proteus.  In  the  first  scene 
he  laughs  at  the  passion  of  Proteus,  as  if  he 
knew  that  it  was  alien  to  his  nature ;  but, 
when  he  has  become  enamoured  himself, 
with  what  enthusiasm  he  proclaims  his  de- 
votion ! — 

'*  Why,  man,  she  is  mine  own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  baring  such  a  jewel 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl." 

In  this  passionate  admiration  we  have  the 
[  germ  of  Romeo,  and  so  also  inr  the  scene 
where  Valentine  is  banished  : — 

"And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
I  mentr 

.  But  here  is  only  a  sketch  of  the  strength  of 
a  deep  and  all-absorbing  passion.  The  whole 
speech  of  Valentine  upon  his  banishment  is 
forcible  and  elegant ;  but  compare  him  with 
Borneo  in  the  same  condition : — 

"  Heaven  is  here 
Where  Juliet  lives;  and  every  oat,  and  dog, 
And  little  moose,  every  unworthy  thing, 


Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 
But  Bomeo  may  not" 

We  are  not  wandering  from  our  purpose  of 
contrasting  Proteus  and  Valentine,  by  show- 
ing that  the  character  of  Valentine  is  com- 
pounded of  some  of  the  elements  that  we 
find  in  Romeo  ;  for  the  strong  impulses  of 
both  these  lovers  are  as  much  opposed  as  it 
is  possible  to  the  subtle  devices  of  Proteus. 
The  confiding  Valentine  goes  to  his  banish- 
ment with  the  cold  comfort  that  Proteus 
gives  him : — 

"  Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that." 

He  is  compelled  to  join  the  outlaws,  but  he 
makes  conditions  with  them  that  exhibit  the 
goodness  of  his  nature  ;  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  the  catastrophe,  when  his 
traitorous  friend  is  forgiven  with  the  same 
confiding  generosity  that  has  governed  all 
his  intercourse  with  hiuL  We  have  little 
doubt  of  the  incorrect  sense  in  which  the 
passage  is  usually  received,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  give  up  Silvia  to  his  false  friend 
—or,  at  any  rate,  of  its  unfinished  nature. 
But  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  probable 
that  he  should  receive  Proteus  again  into  his 
confidence,  upon  his  declaration  of  '^  hearty 
sorrow,"  and  that  he  should  do  so  upon 
principle : — 

*'  Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth." 

It  is,  to  our  minds,  quite  delightful  to  find 
in  this,  which  we  consider  amongst  the  earli- 
est of  Shakspere^s  plays,  that  exhibition  of 
the  real  Christian  spirit  of  charity  which, 
more  or  less,  pei*vades  all  his  writings  ;  but 
which,  more  than  any  other  quality,  has 
made  some  persons,  who  deem  their  own 
morality  as  of  a  higher  and  purer  order,  cry 
out  against  them,  as  giving  encouragement 
to  evil  doers.  We  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  noble  lessons  which 
Shakspero  teaches  dramaticcdiy  (and  not 
according  to  the  childish  devices  of  those 
who  would  make  the  di*amatist  write  a 
^^moral^''  at  the  end  of  five  acts,  upon  the 
approved  plan  of  a  Fable  in  a  spelling-book), 
and  we  therefore  pass  over,  for  the  present, 
those  profound  critics  who  say  '^  he  has  no 
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moral  purpose  in  view."*  But  there  are 
8ome  who  are  not  quite  so  pedantically  vise 
as  to  affirm  '^  he  paid  no  attention  to  that 
retributiye  justice  ivhich,  when  human  affairs 
are  rightly  understood,  pervades  them  all,"t 
but  who  yet  think  that  Proteus  ought  to 
have  been  at  least  banished,  or  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  a  few  years  with  the  outlaws ; 
that  Angelo,  in  'Measure  for  Pleasure,' 
should  have  been  hanged ;  that  Leontes,  in 
*The  Winter's  Tale,*  was  not  sufficiently 
punished  for  his  cruel  jealousy  by  sixteen 
years  of  sorrow  and  repentance ;  —  that 
lachimo,  in  '  Oymbeline/  is  not  treated  with 
poetical  justice  when  Posthumus  says, — 

.  "  Kneel  not  to  me : 
The  power  that  I  have  on  yon  is  to  spare 
you  ;"— 
and  that  Plrospero  is  a  very  weak  magician 
not  to  apply  his  power  to  a  better  purpose 
than  only  to  give  his  wicked  brother  and 
his  followers  a  little  passing  punishment ; 
weak  indeed,  when  he  has  them  in  his  hands, 
to  exclaim,-^ 

"  Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  stnick 

to  the  quick, 
Yet  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance:   they  being 

penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Kot  a  frown  fiirther :  go  release  them,  Ariel." 

Not  so  thought  Shakspere.  He,  that  never 
represented  crime  as  virtue,  had  the  largest 
pity  for  the  criminal.  "  He  has  never  var- 
nished over  wild  and  bloodthirsty  passions 
with  a  pleasing  exterior — never  clothed 
crime  and  want  of  principle  with  a  false 
show  of  greatness  of  soul:"!t  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  never  made  the  criminal 
a  monster,  and  led  us  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  he  is  not  a  man.  It  is  as  a  man,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  infirmities  as  all  are  who 
are  bom  of  woman,  that  he  represents  Pro- 
teus, and  lachimo,  and  other  of  the  lesser 
criminals,  as  receiving  pardon  upon  repent- 
ance.   It  is  not  so  much  that  they  are  de- 

*  Laidnei*!  Cydopadia.  ■  Uttrary  and  ScieatiAc  Men/ 
voL  ii.  p.  188. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i'lL  p.  128. 
t  A.  W.  Schlegtl,  Blaekl  tnuit.,  vol.  IL  p.  157. 


serving  of  pardon,  but  that  it  would  be  inr 
ctmsistent  with  the  characters  of  the  par- 
doners that  they  should  ezeaxase  their  power 
with  severity.  Shakspere  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  vindictive  pasaioDe  were  too  fre- 
quently let  loose  by  men  of  all  secte  and 
opinions^ — and  mudx  too  frequently  in  the 
name  of  that  religion  which  came  to  teaidi 
peace  and  good  will.  Is  it  to  be  objected  to 
him,  then,  that  wherever  he  could  he  as- 
serted the  supremacy  of  charity  and  mercy ; 
-^hat  he  taught  men  the  "  quality"  of  that 
blessed  principle  which 

"  Droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven;"* — 

that  he  proclaimed-- no  doubt  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  all  self-wQZshippem — that  ^  the  web 
of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and 
ill  together  ;'* — and  that  he  asked  of  those 
who  would  be  hard  upon  the  wretched,  "Use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall 
'scape  whipping?'*  We  may  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  this  laige  toleration  had  its 
influence  in  an  age  of  racfks  and  gibbets ; 
and  we  know  not  how  much  of  this  chari> 
table  spirit  may  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
more  authoritative  and  holier  teaching  of 
the  same  principle,— forgotten  even  by  the 
teachers,  but  gradually  finding  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  multitude^ — till  human 
punishmente  at  length  were  compelled  to  be 
subservient  to  other  influenees  than  thoee  of 
the  angry  passions,  and  the  laws  could  only 
dare  to  ask  for  justice,  but  not  for  ven- 
geance. 

The  generou%  confiding,  courageous,  and 
forgiving  spirit  of  Yalentine  are  well  ap- 
preciated by  the  Buke— "  Thou  art  a  gentle- 
man." In.  this  praise  axe  included  all  the 
virtues  which  Shakspere  desired  to  represent 
in  the  character  of  Yalentine  ; — the  absence 
of  which  virtues  he  has  also  indicated  in 
the  selfish  Proteus.  The  Duke  adds, ''  and 
well  derived."  '*  Thou  art  a  gentleman,"  in 
"thy  spirit" — a  gentleman  in  *thy  unri- 
valled merit ;"  and  thou  hast  the  honours  of 
ancestry-^the  further  advantage  of  honour- 
able progenitors. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  contrasts 
in  the  characters  of  the  *Uwo  goitlMQien," 
Proteus  and  Valentine,  that  we  may  i^ypear 
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to  hare  forgotttn  our  purpoM  of  also  tncing 
the  difltinctiTe  peeoUarities  of  the  two  hAiea 
'^beloved."  Jwlift)  in  the  vwMtest  feminine 
tenderaees^  is  entirely  worthy- of  the  poet  of 
Juliet  and  Imogen.  Amidst  her  deep  and 
rastaining  love  she  has  all  the  playfulness 
^  that  belongs  to  ^e  tnte  woman.  When  she 
I  receives  the  letter  of  Protens^  the  struck 
I  between  her  affected  indifferenee  and  her 
I  real  disposition  to  cherish  a  deep  affection  is 
exceedingly  pretty.^  Then  comes,  and  very 
quickly,  the  deTelopme&t  of  the  change 
wbldi  real  loTe  works, — the  plighting  her 
txoth  with  Plroteas, — the  sorrow  fDr  his  ab- 
sence,— ^the  flight  to  him, — ^the  grief  for  his 
perjury,  —  the  forgiveness.  How  fall  of 
heart  and  gentleness  is  all  her  conduct  after 
she  has  discoTcred  the  inconstancy  of  Pto* 
teus !  How  beautiful  an  absence  is  there  of 
all  upbraiding  either  of  her  faithless  lover 
or  of  his  new  mistress !  Of  the  one  she  sayi^ 

"  Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him;" 

the  other  she  describes,  without  a  touch  of 

enry,  as 

"  A  Tiriuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful.'' 

Silvia  is  a  character  of  much  less  intensity  of 
feeling.  She  plays  with  her  accepted  lover 
as  with  a  toy  given  to  her  for  her  amuse- 
ment ;  she  delights  in  a  contest  of  words  be- 
tween him  and  his  rival  Thurio ;  she  avows 
she  is  betrothed  to  Valentine,  when  she  re- 
proves Proteus  for  his  perfidy,  but  she  ai- 
lowB  Ptoteus  to  send  for  her  picture^  which 
i*,  at  least,  not  the  act  of  one  who  strongly 
felt  and  resented  his  treachery  to  his  fiiend. 
When  she  resolves  to  escape  from  her  prison^ 
she  does  not  go  forth  to  danger  and  difficalty 
with  the  spirit  of  Julia, — ^a  tme-devoted 
pilgrim," — but  she  places  herself  undor  the 
protectum  of  Sglamour  (^a  very  perfect 
gentle  knight,"  as  Chaucer  would  have 
^ed  him)-^ 

''  For  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass.** 

She  goes  to  her  banished  lover,  but  she  flies 
from  her  father — 

"  To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match." 
When  she  encounters  Proteus  in  the  forest. 


she^  indeed,  spiritedly  avows  her  love  for 
Valentine  and  her  hatred  for  himself;  nor 
is  there,  in  any  oi  the  slight  distinctions 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  any  real  in- 
feriority in  her  cfaaiacter  to  that  of  Julia. 
She  is  only  more  under  the  influence  of  cir- 
cttmstaBce8»  Julia,  by  her  decision,  subdues 
the  circumstances  of  her  situation  to  her  own 
will 

Turn  we  now  to  Speed  and  Launce,  the 
two  ^clownish"  servants  oi  Valentine  and 
Proteus. 

In  a  note  introducing  the  first  scene  be- 
tween Speed  and  Proteus,  Pope  says,  '^  This 
whole  scene^  like  many  others  in  these  plays 
(some  of  which  I  beJieve  were  written  by 
Shakspere,  and  others  interpolated  by  the 
players),  is  composed  of  the  lowest  and  most 
trifling  conceits,  to  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  groes  taate  of  the  age  he  lived  iaipajinUo 
ut  plaotrenL  I- wish  I  had  authority  to  leave 
them  out."  There  are  passages  in  Shakspere 
whidi  an  editor  would  desire  to  leave  out,  if 
he  consulted  only  the  standard  of  taste  in  his 
own  age ;  just  as  there  are  passages  in  Pope 
which  we  now  consider  filthy  and  corrupting, 
which  the  wits  and  fine  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Anne  only  r^^arded  as  playful  and  piquant. 
The  scei^es,  however,  in  which  Speed  and 
Launce  are  prominent, — ^with  the  exception 
of  a  few  obscure  allusions,  which  will  not  be 
discovered  unless  a  conmientator  points  them 
out,  and  of  one  piece  of  plain  speaking  in 
Launce,  which  is  refinement  itself  when  com- 
pared with  the  classical  works  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's, — ^these  scenes  offer  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  reform  which  Shakspere  was 
enabled  to  effect  in  the  conduct  of  the  English 
stage,  and  which,  without  doubt,  banished 
a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  offensive  to 
good  manners,  as  well  as  good  taste.  The 
''clown"  or  ''fool"  of  the  earlier  English 
drama  was  introduced  into  every  piece.  He 
came  on  between  the  acts  and  sometimes  in- 
terrupted even  the  scenes  by  his  buffoonery. 
Occasionally  the  author  set  down  a  few  words 
for  him  to  speak ;  but  out  of  these  he  had 
to  spin  a  monologue  of  doggrel  verses  created 
by  his  "extemporal  wit."  The  'Jeasts*  of 
Richard  Tarleton,  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  clowns,  were  published  in  1611 ;  and 
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fortunate  it  must  have  been  for  the  morals 
of  our  ancestors  that  Shakspere  constructed 
dialogue  for  his  '^  Clowns,"  and  insisted  on 
their  adhering  to  it:  ''Let  those  that  plaj 
your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down 
for  them."    The  "  Clown  "  was  the  successor 
of  the  "  Vice "  of  the  old  Moralities ;  and 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  domestic 
« Jester"  that  flourished  befote  and  during 
the  age  of  Shakspere.     The  ''  clownish  " 
servant  was  something  intermediate  between 
the  privileged  ''fool"  of  the  old  drama  and 
the  pert  lackey  of  the  later  comedy.   But  he 
originally  stood  in  the  place  of  the  genuine 
"Clown;"  and  his  "conceits"  are  to  be  re- 
garded partly  as  a  reflection  of  the  manners 
of  the  most  refined,  whose  wit,  in  a  great 
degree,  consisted  in  a  play  upon  words,  and 
partly  as  a  law  of  the  established  drama, 
which  even  Shakspere  could  not  dispense 
with,  if  he  had  desired  so  to  do.     But  his 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  value  of  hb 
dramatic  materials  led  him  to  retain  the 
"  Clowns  "  amongst  other  inheritances  of  the 
old  stage ;  and  who  that  has  seen  the  use  he 
has  made  of  the  "  allowed  fool "  in  '  Twelfth 
Night,'  and  'As  You  Like  It,'  and  'AU'sWeU 
that  Ends  Well,'  and  especially  in  '  Lear,' — 
of  the  country  clown  in  'Love's  Labour's  Lost' 
and  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,' — ^and  of  the 
"clownish"  or  witty  servant  in  'The  Two 
Oentleman  of  Verona,*  will  regret  that  he 
did  not  cast  away  what  Pope  has  called 
"low"  and  "trifling,"  determining  to  retain 
a  machinery  equally  adapted  to  the  relief  of 
the  tragic  and  the  heightening  of  the  comic, 
and  entirely  in  keeping  with  what  we  now 
call  the  romantic  drama, — ^an  edifice  of  which 
Shakspere  found  the  scaflblding  raised  and 
the  stone  quarried,  but  which  it  was  reserved 
for  him  alone  to  buHd  up  upon  a  plan  in  which 
the  most  apparently  incongruous  parts  were 
subjected  to  the  laws  of  fitness  and  proportion, 
and  wherein  even  the  grotesque  (like  the  grin- 
ning heads  in  our  fine  Gothic  cathedrals)  was 
in  harmony  with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 


Speed  and  Launce  are  both  punsters ;  but 
Speed  is  by  fax  the  more  inveterate  one.   He 
begins  with  a  pun — ^my  master  "is  shipp'd 
already,  and  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  (sliip) 
in  losing  him."    The  same  play  upon  woids 
which  the  ship  originates  runs  through  the 
scene ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that, 
if  Shakspere  made  Verona  a  seaport  in  ig- 
norance (which  we  very  much  doubt), — ^if, 
like  his  own  Hotspur,  he  had  "forgot  the 
map," — ^whether  he  would,  at  any  time,  have 
converted  Valentine  into  a  land-traveller,  and 
have  lost  his  pun  upon  a  better  knowledge. 
In  the  scene  before  us,  Speed  establishes  his 
character  for  "a  quick  wit;"  Launce,  on  the 
contrary,  very  soon  earns  the  reputation  of 
"a  mad-cap  "  and  "an  ass."   And  yet  Launce 
can  pun  as  perseveringly  as  Speed.    But  he 
can  do  something  more.    He  can  throw  in 
the  most  natural  touches  of  humour  amongst 
his  quibbles ;  and,  indeed,  he  altogether  for- 
gets his  quibbles  when  he  is  indulging  his 
own  peculiar  vein.     That  vein  is  unques- 
tionably drolleiy, — as  Hazlitt  has  well  de- 
scribed  it, — the    richest    £Etrcical    drollery. 
His  descriptions  of  his  leave-taking,  while 
"the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,*^ 
and  of  the  dog's  misbehaviour  when  he  thrust 
"  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or  four 
gentlemanlike  dogs,"  are  perfectly  irresistible.  | 
We  must  leave  thee,  Launce;  but  we  leave  i 
thee  with  less  regret,  for  thou  hast  worthy  • 
successors.  Thou  wert  among  the  first  fruits,  | 
we  think,  of  the  creations  of  the  greatest 
comic  genius  that  the  world  has  seen,  and 
thou  wilt  endure  for  ever,  with  Bottom,  and 
Malvolio,  and  Parolles,  and  Dogberry.    Thou 
wert  conceived,  perhaps,  under  that  humble 
roof  at  Stratford,  to  gaze  upon  which  all  na- 
tions have  since  sent  forth  their  pilgrims! 
Or,  perhaps,  when  the  young  poet  was,  for 
the  first  time,  left  alone  in  the  solitude  of 
London,  he  looked  back. upon  that  shelter 
of  his  boyhood,  and  shadowed  out  his  own 
parting  in  thine,  Tiaunoe! 
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THE  COiTEDY  OP  ERROKS. 


'  The  Comedy  of  Errors  *  uraa  clearlj  one  of 
Shakspere*8  Tery  early  plays.  It  was  pro- 
bably untouched  by  its  author  after  its  first 
production.  We  have  here  no  existing  sketch 
to  enable  us  to  trace  what  he  introduced, 
and  what  he  corrected,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  judgment.  It  was,  we  imagine,  one  of 
the  pieces  for  which  he  would  manifest  little 
solicitude  after  his  genius  was  fully  deyeloped. 
The  play  is  amongst  those  mentioned  by  Meres 
in  1598*  The  only  allusion  in  it  which  can  be 
taken  to  fix  a  date  is  one  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  civil  contests  of  France  upon 
the  accession  of  Henry  lY. 

We  must  depend,  then,  upon  the  internal 
evidence  of  this  being  a  very  early  play. 
This  evidence  consists, 

1.  In  the  great  prevalence  of  that  measure 
which  was  known  to  our  language  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Chaucer  by  the  name  of  ''rime 
dogerel."  This  peculiarity  is  found  only  in 
three  of  our  author's  plays, — ^in  *  Love's  La- 
bour 's  Lost,'  in  *  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,' 
and  in  '  The  Comedy  of  Errors.'  But  this 
measure  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  early  English  drama.  It  prevails  very 
much  more  in  this  play  than  in  '  Love's  La- 
bour 's  Lost:'  for  prose  is  hero  much  more 
sparingly  introduced.  The  doggrel  seems 
to  stand  half-way  between  prose  and  verse, 
marking  the  distinction  between  the  lan- 
guage of  a  work  of  art  and  that  of  ordinary 
life,  in  the  same  way  that  the  recitative 
does  in  a  musical  composition.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  in  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,' 
that  this  measure  is  very  carefully  regulated 
by  somewhat  strict  laws  :-^ 

We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and 
brother. 

And  now  let 's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  be- 
fore another.** 


This  concluding  passage,  which  is  cast  in 
j  the  same  mould  as  the  other  similar  verses 
<  of  the  play,  is  much  more  regular  in  its 
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structure  than  the  following  in  '  Love's 
Labour's  Lost:' — 

**  And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  ns^that 
we  thankful  should  be, 
Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are,  for  those 
parts  that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he." 

The  latter  line  almost  reminds  us  of  'Mrs. 
Harris's  Petition,'  which,  according  to  Swift, 
"  Humbly  sheweth 

"  That  I  went  to  warm  myself  in  Lady  Betty's 
chamber,  because  I  was  cold. 
And  I  had  in  a  purse  seven  pounds  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  besides  fiathings,  in 
money  and  gold." 

The  measure  in  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors '  was 
formed  by  Shakspere  upon  his  rude  prede- 
cessors. In  some  of  these  it  is  not  only 
occasionally  introduced,  but  constitutes  the 
great  mass  of  the  dialogue.  In  '  Gammer 
Carton's  Needle,'  for  example,  the  doggrel 
measure  prevails  throughout,  as  in  the  con- 
cluding lines : — 

"  But  now,  my  good  masters,  since  we  must  be 

gone. 
And  leave  you  behind  us,  here  all -alone. 
Since  at  our  lasting  ending  thus  merry  we  be, 
For  Qammer  Gurton*s  Needle's  sake,  let  us 

have  a  plaudytie." 

The  comedy  of  'Ralph  Roister  Bolster  *  is 
composed  in  the  same  measure.  Nor  was  it 
in  himiorous  performances  alone  that  this 
structure  of  verse  (which  Shakspere  always 
uses  as  a  vehicle  of  fim)  was  introduced. 
In '  Damon  and  Pithias,'  a  serious  play,  which 
was  probably  produced  about  1570,  the  sen- 
tence of  Dionysius  is  thus  pronounced  upon 
Pithias : — 

■ 

"  Pithias,  seeing  thou  takest  me  at  my  word, 

take  Damon  to  thee : 
For  two  months  he  is  thine ;  unbind  him ;  I 

set  him  free; 
Which  time  once  expired,  if  he  appear  not 

the  next  day  by  noon, 
Without  further  delay  thou  shalt  lose  thy  life, 

and  that  full  soon." 
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There  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  stronger  proof 
that  'The  Comedy  of  Errors*  was  an  early 
play  of  our  author,  than  its  agreement, 
in  this  particular,  with  the  models  which 
Shakspere  found  in  his  almost  immediate 
predecessors. 

2.  In  '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,' '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,*  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  and 
'The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  alternate  rhymes 
are  very  frequently  introduced.  Shakspere 
obtained  the  mastery  over  this  species  of 
verse  in  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  ^  the  first 
heir  of  his  invention,"  as  he  himself  calls  it. 
He  writes  it  with  extraordinary  facility — 
with  an  ease  and  power  that  strikingly  con- 
trast with  t^e  more  laboured  elegiac  stansaa 
of  modem  times.  Nothing  can  be  more  har- 
monious, or  the  harmony  more  varied,  than 
this  measure  in  Shak^)ere's  hands.  Take, 
for  example,  the  well-known  lines  in  the 
'Venus  and  Adonis,'  which,  themselves  the 
most  perfect  music,  have  been  allied  to  one 
of  the  most  successful  musical  compositions 
of  the  present  day : — 

^*  Bid  me  disconrse,  I  will  enchant  thine  car. 
Or,  like  a  fiury,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevell'd  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing 


seen.' 

Compare  these  with  the  following  in  '  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost : ' — 

"  A  wither'd  hermit,  five-score  winkers  worn. 
Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new  bom, 
And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy." 

Or  with  these,  in  '  Borneo  and  Juliet :  * — 

"  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthieat  hand 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  sin  is  this, — 
Ky  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand, 
To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender 
kin.*' 

Or  with  some  of  the  lines  in  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  such  as — 

"  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in 
scorn] 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep;  and  vows  so  bom. 
In  their  nativity  all  tmth  appears.** 

Or,  lastly,   with   the  exquisite   address   of 


Antipholus  of  Syracuse  to  Lueiana,  in  the 
third  act  of  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors:' — 

"Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and 
speak; 
Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 
The  folded  meaning  of  year  word's  deceit.* 

There  was  clearly  a  time  in  Shakspere's 
poetical  life  when  he  delighted  in  this 
species  of  versification ;  and,  in  many  of 
the  instances  in  which  he  has  employed 
it  in  the  dramas  we  have  mentioned,  the  j 
passages  have  somewhat  of  a  fragmentary  ' 
appearance,  as  if  they  were  not  originally  ' 
cast  in  a  dramatic  mould,  but  were  amongst 
those  scattered  thoughts  of  the  young  poet 
which  had  shaped  themselves  into  verse, 
without  a  purpose  beyond  that  of  embody- 
ing his  feeling  of  the  beautifal  and  the  har- 
monious. When  the  time  arrived  that  he 
had  fully  dedicated  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  he  rarely  ventured  upon 
cultivating  these  offshoots  of  his  early  versi- 
fication. The  doggrel  was  entirely  rejected ; 
the  alternate  rhymes  no  longer  tempted  him 
by  their  music  to  introduce  a  measure  which 
is  scarcely  akin  with  the  dramatic  spirit; 
the  couplet  was  adopted  more  and  more 
sparingly ;  and  he  finally  adheres  to  the 
blank  verse  which  he  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  created, — ^in  his  hands  certainly  the 
grandest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  form  in 
which  the  highest  thoughts  were  ever  un- 
folded to  listening  humanity. 

The  eommentaton  have  puzzled  them- 
selves, after  their  usual  fashion,  with  the 
evidence  which  this  play  undoubtedly  pre- 
sents of  Shakspere's  aUlity  to  read  Latin, 
and  their  dogged  resolution  to  maintain  the 
opinion  that  in  an  age  of  grammar-echook 
our  poet  never  could  have  attained  that 
common  accomplishment.  The  speech  of 
^geon,  in  the  first  scene, — 

"  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable," — 

is,  they  admit,  an  imitation  of  the 

**  Infandum,  Begina,  jubes  renovare  dolorcm" 

of  VirgiL 

" Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine* 
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is  in  Oatullu8»  Otid,  and  Horace.  The  "  owb'* 
that  "  ffuck  our  hreaih"  are  the  '<  iCriges''  of 
Ovid.    The  apostrof^e  of  Pzomio  to  the  yir> 
tues  of  <*  beating"--'' When  I  am  cold  he 
heats  me  with  beating ;  when  I  am  warm  he 
cools  me  with  beating ;  I  am  waked  with  it 
when  I  sleep;  raised  with  it  when  I  sit; 
driven  out  of  doors  with  it  when  I  go  from 
home ;  welcomed  home  with  it  when  I  re- 
turn "  is  modelled  upon  Gioero :  —  ^  Hsdc 
studia  adolescentiam  aguni^  senectutem  bb- 
lectant,  secundas  res  omant,  adversis  perfu- 
gium  ac  solatium  pnebent,  ddectant  domi, 
non  impediunt  foris,  pemoctant  nobiscum, 
peregxinantuTy  rusticantur."     The  burning 
of  the  coi^juror's  beard  is  an  incident  copied 
from  the  twelfth  book  of  Virgil's  '  Jilneid,' 
where  Corinseus  singes  ''  tho  goodly  bush  of 
hair*'  of  Ebusus,  in  a  manner  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  heroic  poetry. 
Lastly,  in  the  original  copy  of  '  The  Comedy 
of  Errors/  the  Antipholus  of   Ephesus  is 
called  Serepttu — a  corruption  of  the  epithet 
by  which  one  of  the  twin  brothers  in  Plautus 
is    distinguished  —  MeruBckmus   Surreptm, 
There  was  a  translation  of  this  comedy  of 
Plautus,  to  which  we  shall  |>rescntly  more 
fuDy  advert.    "  If  the  poet  had  not  dipped 
into  the  original  Plautus,"  says  Capell,  "  Sur- 
reptus  had  never  stood  in  his  copy,  the  trans- 
lation having  no  such  affnomeiif  but  calling 
one  brother  simply  Mencechmtis,  the  other 
Sosides."    With  all  these  admissions  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  who  proclaimed  that 
Farmer  had  made   a  wonderful  discoveiy 
when  he  attempted  to  prove  that  Shakspere 
did  not  know  the  differenoe  between  chrus 
and  carus,  they  will  not  swerve  from  their 
belief  that  his  mind  was  so  constituted  as  to 
be  incapable  of  attaining  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  was  of  the  easiest  attain- 
ment in  his  own  day,  and  for  the  teaching 
of  which  a  school  was  expressly  endowed  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  Steevens  says,  **  Shak- 
speare  might  have  taken  the  gene^  plan  of 
this    comedy  from  a  translation  of   *  The 
Mena>chmi '  of  Plautus,  by  W.  W.,  i,  e,  (ac- 
cording to  Wood)  William  Warner,  in  1595." 
Bitson  thinks  that  Shakspere  was  under  no 
obligation  to  this  translation ;  but  that '  The 
Comedy  of  Errors'  ^  was  not  originally  his, 


but  proceeded  from  some  inferior  playwright, 
who  was  capable  of  reading  the  '  Mensechmi ' 
without  the  help  of  a  translation."    Malone 
entirely  disagrees  with  Bitson's  theory  that 
this  comedy  was  much  indebted  to  an  earlier 
production ;  but  sets  up  a  theory  of  his  own 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  started  by.  Bitson, 
that  not  a  single  name,  word,  or  line  is 
taken  from  Warner's  translation :   a  play 
called  '  The  Historic  of  Error  *  was  enacted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  by  the  children  of 
Powles,"  in  1576 ;  and  from  this  piece,  says 
Malone,  ^  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he 
was  furnished  with  the  fiable  of  the  present 
comedy,"  as  well  as  the  designation  of ''  sur^ 
reptua"     Hero  is,  unquestionably,  a  very 
early  play  of  Shakspere, — and  yet  Steevens 
maintains  that  it  was  taken  firom  a  translar- 
tion  of  Plautus,  published  in  1595  ;  the  play 
has    no   resemblaiice,  beyond   the  general 
character  of  the  incidents,  to  this  tranalar 
tion, — and  therefore  Ritson  pronounces  that 
it  is  not  entirely  Shakspere's  work ; — and, 
while  Malone  denies  this,  he  guesses  that 
'  The  Comedy  of  Errors '  was  founded  upon 
a  much  older  play.    And  why  all  this  con- 
tradictory hypothesis  1  Simply  because  these 
most  learned  men  are  resolved  to  hold  their 
own  heads  higher  than  Shakspere,  by  main- 
taining that  he  could  not  do  what  they 
could — lead  Plautus  in  the  original.    We 
have  not  a  doubt  that   '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors '  was  written  at  least  ^ye  years  before 
the  publication  of  Warner's  translation  of 
'  The  Menschmi ;'  and,  further,  that  Shak- 
spere, in  the  composition  of  his  own  play, 
was  perfectly  feuniliar  with  *  The  MensDchmi ' 
of  Plautus.    In  Hamlet  he  gives,  in  a  word, 
the  characteristics  of  two  ancient  dramatists ; 
— his  criticism  is  decisive  as  to  his  familiarity 
with  the  originals :  ^'  Seneca  cannot  be  too 
heai^f  nor  Plautus  too  li^ht"    We  shall  fur- 
nish a  few  extracts  from  this  translation  of 
1595 ;  whence  it  will  be  seen,  incidentally, 
that  the  ^ghtness  of  the  free  and  natural 
old  Roman  is  wondrously  loaded  by  the  pro- 
saic hand  of  Master  William  Warner. 

The  original  argument  of  *  The  Mensechmi,' 
it  will  be  perceived,  at  once  gave  Shakspere 
the  epithet  surreptuSf  as  well  as  furnished 
him  with  some  of  the  characters  of  his  play, 
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much  more  distinctly  than  the  translation, 
which  we  present  with  it  :— 

[Plautus.] 
"  !Mercator  Siculua,  cui  crant  gemini  filii ; 
Ei,  surrepto  altero,  mors  obtigit. 
Nomen  surreptitii  illi  indit  qui  domi  est 
Avus  patcmus,  facit  Menaschmum  Sosiclcm. 
£t  is  germanum,  postquam  adolerit,  quseritat 
Circum  omncs  oras.     Post  Epidamnum  dc- 

venit : 
Hlc  fucrat  auctns  ille  surreptitins. 
MeDsechmum  civem  credant  omnes  advenam : 
Eumque  appellant,  meretrix,  uxor  et  socer. 
li  sc  cognoscunt  fratrcs  postremd  innoem." 

[Warhke.] 
"  Two  twinbom  sons  a  Sicill  merchant  had, 
Menechmus  one,  and  Sosicles  the  other : 
The  first  his  father  lost  a  little  lad, 
The   grandsire   named   the   latter  like  his 

brother. 
This  (grown  a  man)  long  travel  took  to  seek 
His  brother,  and  to  Epidamnum  came, 
Where  th'  other  dwelt  enrich'd,  and  him  so 

like. 
That  citizens  there  take  him  for  the  same : 
Father,    wife,    neighbours,    each    mistaking 

cither, 
Much  pleasant  error,  ere  they  meet  together.*' 

This  argument  is  almost  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  plots  of 
Plautus  and  of  Shakspere.  It  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  beautiful  narrative  of  Mg^n, 
in  the  first  scene  of  '  The  Comedy  of  Errors.* 
In  Plautus  we  have  no  broken-hearted  father 
bereft  of  both  his  sons :  he  is  dead ;  and  the 
grandfather  changes  the  name  of  the  one 
child  who  remains  to  him.  Shakspere  does 
not  stop  to  tell  us  how  the  twin-brothers 
bear  the  same  name;  nor  does  he  explain 
the  matter  any  more  in  the  case  of  the 
DromioSy  whose  introduction  upon  the  scene 
IS  his  own  creation.  In  Plautus,  the  brother, 
Mensschmus  Sosicles,  who  remained  with  the 
grandsire,  comes  to  Epidamnum  i%  search  of 
his  twin-brother  who  was  stolen,  and  he  is 
accompanied  by  his  servant  Messenio;  but 
all  the  perplexities  that  are  so  naturally 
occasioned  by  the  confusion  of  the  two  twin- 
servants  are  entirely  wanting.  The  mistakes 
are  carried  on  by  the  ^'meretrix,  uxor,  et 


socer  **  (softened  by  Warner  into  ''  &ther. 
wife,  neighbours ").  We  hare  **  Medicns,'* 
the  prototype  of  Dr.  Pinch ;  but  the  mother 
of  the  twins  is  not  found  in  Plautus.  We 
scarcely  need  say  that  the  Parasite  and  the 
Fathei^in-law  hare  no  place  in  Shakspere*s 
comedy.  The  scene  in  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors*  is  changed  from  Epidamnum  to 
Ephesus ;  but  we  have  mention  of  Epidam- 
num once  or  twice  in  the  play. 

<  The  Mensechmi*  opens  with  the  favourite 
character  of  the  Roman  comedy — ^the  Para- 
site ;  the  scene  is  at  Epidamniun.  The 
Parasite  is  going  to  dine  with  Menaechmus, 
who  comes  out  from  his  house,  upbraiding 
his  jealous  wife.  But  his  wife  is  not  jealous 
without  provocation : — 

"Hanc  modo  nxori  intns  palam  surripui;  ad 
scortum  fero."  , 

The  Antipholus  of  Shakspere  does  not  pro- 
pose to  dine  with  one  '*  pretty  and  wild/' 
and  to  bestow  ^'  the  chain  *'  upon  his  hostess, 
till  he  has  been  provoked  by  having  his  own 
doors  shut  upon  him.  Our  poet  has  thus 
preserved  some  sympathy  for  his  Antipholus, 
which  the  Mensechmus  of  Plautus  forfeits 
upon  his  first  entrance.  Mensechmus  and 
the  Parasite  go  to  dine  with  Erotium  (mcre- 
trix).  Those  who  talk  of  Shakspere's  ana- 
chronisms have  never  pointed  out  to  us  what 
formidable  liberties  the  translators  of  Shak- 
spcre*s  time  did  not  scruple  to  take  with 
their  originals.  Mcmechmus  gives  very 
precise  directions  for  his  dinner,  after  the 
most  approved  Roman  fashion : — 

"Jube  igitnr  nobis  tribua  apud  te  pnndicm 

accorarier, 
Atque  aliqiiid  scitamentoram  do  foro  obw- 

narier, 
QlandJonidem  soillam,  laridum  pemonidem, 

aut 
Sinciput,  aut  polimenta  porcina,  aut  aliquid 

ad  cum  modum." 

This  passage  W.  W.  thus  interprets : — '*  Let 
a  good  dinner  be  made  for  us  three.  Hark 
ye,  some  oysters,  a  mary-bone  pie  or  two. 
some  artichokes,  and  potato-roots ;  let  our  ; 
other  dishes  be  as  you  please.**  In  reading 
this  bald  attempt  to  transfuse  the  Roman 
luxuries  into  words  accommodated  to  £ng- 
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i  ]ish  ideas,  we  aie  forcibly  reminded  how 
I  "  rare  Ben  "  dealt  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity 
'  in  such  matters  :— 

"The  tongues  of  cazps,  donnice,  and  camels* 
heels, 
Boil'd  in  the  spirit  of  sol,  and  diesolvcd  pearl, 
Apicius'  diet  'gainst  the  epilepsy:  * 
And  1  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of 

amber, 
Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle. 
Myfootboy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calrei'd  sal- 
mons. 
Knots,  godwits,  lampreys:  I  myself  will  have 
The  beards  of  barbels  senred,  instead  of  salads; 
Oil'd  mushrooms,"  Ac 

Akhymist,  Act  11.,  Scene  1. 

The  second  act  in  Plautus  opens  with  the 
,  landing  of  MensBchmus  Sosicles  and  Messenio 
1  at  Epidamnum.  The  following  is  Warner's 
'  translation  of  the  scene : — 

I     "Men.  Surely,  Messenio,  I  think  sea&rcrs 

never  take  so  comfortable  a  joy  in  anything  as, 
I  when  they  have  been  long  tossed  and  turmoiled 

in  the  wide  seas,  they  hap  at  last  to  ken  land. 
Mes.  I  '11  be  sworn,  I  should  not  be  gladder 

to  Bee  a  whole  country  of  mine  own  than  I  have 
j  been  at  such  a  sight.    But,  I  pray,  wherefore 

arc  we  now  come  to  Epidamnum  1  must  we  needs 
I  go  to  flee  every  town  that  we  hear  of  1 
i  Men.  Till  1  find  my  brother,  all  towns  are 
I  alike  to  me :  I  must  try  in  all  places. 
I  JfM.  Why  then,  let 's  even  as  long  as  we  live 
j  eeek  your  brother:  six  years  now  have  we 
I  roamed  abont  thus — Istria,  Hispania,  Massylia, 
,  Ill}Tia,  all  the  upper  sea,  all  high  Greece,  all 

haren-towns  in  Italy.  I  think  if  we  had  sought 
,  a  needle  all  this  time  we  must  needs  have  found 
.  it,  had  it  been  above  ground.*  It  cannot  be  that 

he  is  alive ;  and  to  seek  a  dead  man  thus  among 
I  the  living,  what  folly  is  it  i 
I  Men,  Yea,  could  I  but  once  find  any  man 
I  that  could  certainly  inform  me  of  his  death,  I 
'  were  satisfied ;  otherwise  I  can  never  desist 
I  seeking :    little  knowest  thou,  Messenio,  how 

near  my  heart  it  goes. 
Mes.  This  is  washing  of  a  blackamoor.  Faith, 

let 's  go  home,  unless  ye  mean  we  should  write 

a  gtoiy  of  our  travel. 
Men.  Sirrah,  no  more  of  these  saucy  speeches. 

I  perceive  I  must  teach  you  how  to  serve  me, 

not  to  rule  me. 
Mes.  Ay,  so ;  now  it  appears  what  it  is  to  be 


a  servant.  Well,  I  must  speak  my  conscienee. 
Do  ye  hear,  sir)  Fait&  I  mnit  tell  you  one  thing : 
when  I  look  into  the  lean  estate  of  your  purse, 
and  consider  advisedly  of  your  decaying  stock, 
I  hold  it  very  needful  to  be  drawing  homeward, 
lest  in  looking  your  brother  we  quite  lose  our- 
selves. For  this  assure  yourself,  this  town,  Epi- 
damnum, is  a  place  of  outrageous  expenses,  ex- 
ceeding in  all  riot  and  lasciviousness ;  and,  I 
hear,  as  full  of  ribalds,  parasites,  drunkards, 
catchpoles,  coney-catchers,  and  sycophants,  as  it 
can  hold.  Then  for  courtezans,  why  here  's  the 
currentest  stamp  of  them  in  the  world.  You 
must  not  think  here  to  scape  with  as  light  cost 
as  in  other  places.  The  very  name  shows  the 
nature ;  no  man  comes  hither  sine  damno. 

Men.  You  say  very  well  indeed :  give  me  my 
purse  into  mine  own  keeping,  because  I  will  so 
be  the  safer,  sine  damno." 

Steevens  considered  that  the  description 
of  Ephesus  in  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors,' — 

"  They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage,"  &c. — 

was  derived  from  Warner's  translation,  where 
"  ribalds,  parasites,  drunkards,  catdipoles, 
coney-catchers,  sycophants,  and  courtezans," 
are  found;  the  vdtiptariiy  potatoresj  tyco- 
phanice,  palpcUareSy  and  meretrices  of  Plautus. 
But  surely  the  "  jugglers,"  "  sorcerers," 
"  witches,"  of  Shakspere  are  not  these.  With 
his  exquisite  judgment,  he  gave  Ephesus 
more  characteristic  ^  liberties  of  sin."  The 
cook  of  the  courtezan  in  Plautus  first  mis- 
takes the  wandering  brother  for  the  profli- 
gate of  Epidamnum.  Erotium  next  encoun- 
ters him,  and  with  her  he  dines ;  and,  leaving 
her,  takes  charge  of  a  cloak,  which  the  Me- 
nsschmus  of  Epidamnum  had  given  her.  In 
*fFhe  Comedy  of  Errors'  the  stranger  brother 
dines  with  the  wife  of  him  of  Ephesus.  The 
Parasite  next  meets  with  the  wanderer,  and, 
being  enraged  that  the  dinner  is  finished  in 
his  absence,  resolves  to  disclose  the  infideli- 
ties of  Mensechmus  to  his  jealous  wife.  The 
"  errors "  proceed,  in  the  maid  of  Erotium 
bringing  him  a  chain  which  she  says  he  had 
stolen  from  his  wife :  he  is  to  cause  it  to  be 
made  heavier  and  of  a  newer  fiashion.  The 
traveller  goes  his  way  with  the  cloak  and 
the  chain.  The  jealous  wife  and  the  Parasite 
lie  in  wait  for  the  faithless  husband,  who, 
the  Parasite  reports,  is  carrying  the  cloak  to 
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the  dyer's ;  and  they  fall  with  their  re- 
proaches upon  the  Menechmus  of  Kpidam.*- 
num,  who  left  the  courtesan  to  attend  to  his 
business.  A  scene  of  violence  ensues ;  and 
the  bewildered  man  repairs  to  Erotimn  for 
his  dinner.  He  meets  with  reproaches  only ; 
for  he  knows  nothing  of  the  cloak  and  the 
chain.  The  stranger  Menaechmus,  who  has 
the  cloak  and  chain,  encounters  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  and  of  course  he  utterly  denies 
any  knowledge  of  her.  Her  father  comes  to 
her  assistance,  upon  her  hastily  sending  for 
him.  He  first  reproaches  his  daughter  for 
her  suspicions  of  her  husband,  and  her 
shrewish  temper :  Luciana  reasons  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way  with  Adriana,  in  '  The 
Comedy  of  Errors ;' — and  the  Abbess  is  nu^re 
earnest  in  her  condemnation  of  the  com- 
plaining wife.  The  scene  in  Plautus  wants 
all  the  elevation  that  we  fipd  in  Shakspere ; 
and  the  old  man  seems  to  think  that  the 
wife  has  little  to  grieve  for,  as  long  as  she 
has  food,  clothes,  and  servants.  Mensschmus, 
the  traveller,  of  course  cannot  comprehend 
all  this  ;  and  the  father  and  daughter  agree 
that  he  is  mad,  and  send  for  a  doctor.  He 
escapes  from  the  discipline  which  is  pre^ 
paring  for  him ;  and  the  doctor's  assistants 
lay  hold  of  Menaechmus^  the  citizen.  He  is 
rescued  by  Messenio,  the  servant  of  the  trar 
veller,  who  mistakes  him  for  his  maeter,  and 
begs  his  freedom.  The  servant,  going^  to  his 
inn,  meets  with  his  real  master  ;  and,  while 
disputing  with  him,  the  Menaechmus  of 
Epidamnum  joins  them.  Of  course,  the 
edaircisaemerU  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  both  upon  the  same  scene. 
The  brothers  resolve  to  leave  Epidamnum 
together ;  the  citizen  making  proclamation 
that  he  will  sell  all  his  goods,  and  adding, 
with  his  accustomed  loose  notions  of  conjugal 
duty, 

"Venibit  uxor  qnoque  ctiam,  si  qnis  emptor 
venerit." 

Hazlitt  has  said,  ^'  This  comedy  is  taken 
wry  much  from  *  The  Mensechmi'  of  Plautus^ 
and  is  not  an  improvement  on  it."  We 
think  he  is  wrong  in  both  assertions. 

We  have  noticed  some  of  the  anachronisms 
which  the  translator  of  Plautus,  in  Shak« 


spare's  tiine,  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
into  his  perfonnance.    W.  W.  did  not  do 
this  ignorantly ;  for  he  was  a  learned  person ; 
and,  we  are  told  in  an  address  of  *  The  Printer 
to  his  Readers,'  had  "  divers  of  this  poet's 
comedies  Englished,  for  the  use  and  delight 
of  his  private  friends,  who  in  Plautus'  own 
words  are  not  able  to  understand  them." 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  complete  agreement 
as  to  the  principle  of  such  anachronisms  in 
the  writers  of  ShaJcq>ere's  day.    They  em- 
ployed the  conventional  ideas  of  their  own 
time,  instead  of  those  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  date  of   their  story ;    they 
translated  images  as  wdl  aa  words ;  they 
were  addressing  uncritical  readers  and  spec- 
tators, and  they  thought   it  necessary  to 
make  themselves  intelligible  by  speaking  of 
familiar  instead  of  recondite  things.    Thus 
W.  W.  not  only  gives  us  mary-bone  pies  and 
potatoes,  instead  of  the  complicated  messes 
of  the  Roman  sensnalist,  but  he  talks  of 
constables  and  toll-gatherers,  Bedlam  fools 
and  claret.    In  Douce's  '  Essay  on  the  Ana- 
chronisms and  some  other  Incongruities  of 
Shakspere,'  the  offences  of  our  poet  in  *  The 
Comedy  of  Errors '  are  thus  summed  up : — 
"  In  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus  we  have 
ducats,  marks,  and  guilders,  and  the  Abbess 
of  a  Nunntry,    Mention  is  also  made  of 
several  modern  European  kingdoms  and  of 
America ;  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France''^, 
of  Turkish  tapestry,  a  rapier,  and  a  striking 
clock ;  of  Lapland  sorcerers,  Satan,  and  even 
of  Adam  and  Noah.  In  one  place  Antipholus 
calla  himself  a  Ghri$tian,     As  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  immediate  source  whence 
this  play  was  derived,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  Shakspere  is  responsible 
for  these  anachronisms."  The  ducats,  maiskB. 
guilders,  tapestry,  rapier,  striking-clock,  and 
Lapland  sorcerers  belong  precisely  to  the 
same  class  of  anachronisms  as  those  we  have 
already  exhibited  from  the  pen  of  the  trans- 
later  of  Plautus.    Had  Shakspere  used  the 
names  of  Grecian  or  Roman  coins,  his  audi- 
ence would  not  have  understood  him.    Such 
matters  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  period  of  a  dramatic  action.     But  we 

*  Mmtinn  is  certainly  not  made  of  Henry  IV.  {  there  is  a 
mpptmad  alluiion  to  him. 
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think  Dooce  wms  somewhat  hasty  in  pro- 
cfauming  that  the  AbUss  of  a  Gunnery,  SaUm, 
Adam  and  Koak^  and  CkrMan  were  ana- 
chionisms,  in  connexion  with  the  ^ancient 
city  of  Ephesus." 

Boaoe,  seeing  that '  The  Comedy  of  Erron  * 
was  suggested  by  'The  Mensechmi*  of  Plau- 
tasj  considers,  no  doubt,  that  Shakspere  in- 
tended to  place  his  action  at  the  same  period 
as  the  Roman  play.  It  is  manifest  to  lis  that 
he  intended  precisely  the  contrary.  'The 
Mensechmi'  contains  inrocations  in  great 
number  to  the  ancient  diTlnities  ;-^upiter 
and  Apollo  are  here  familiar  words.  From 
vhe  first  line  of  '  The  Comedy  of  Errors'  to 
the  last  we  have  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  classical  mythology.  Was  there  not 
3  time,  then,  even  in  the  €meient  city  of 
Ephesos,  when  there  mij^t  be  an  Abbess — 
men  might  call  themselyes  Christians— -and 
Satan,  Adam,  and  Noah  might  be  names  of 
common  use  7  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that 
Shakspere  intended  to  select  the  Ephesus  of 
Christianity — ^tfae  great  city  of  churches  and 
councils — ^for  the  dwelling-place  of  Anti- 
pholus,  any  moce  than  we  think  that  Duke 
Sotinus  was  a  real  personage— that  ''Duke 
Menaphon,  his  most  renowned  uncle,'*  ever 
had  any  eicistenoe— or  that  oTen  his  name 
could  be  found  in  any  story  more  trust- 
worthT  than  that  of  Qrecne's' Arcadia.'  The 
troth  is,  thai,  in  the  same  way  that  Ardenne* 
WIS  a  sort  of  terra  incoffTiita  of  chiralry,  the 
poets  of  Shakspere's  time  had  no  hesitation 
in  placing  the  fables  of  the  romantic  ages  in 
classical  localities,  leaying  the  periods  and 
the  names  perfectly  undefined  and  unap- 
pieciable.  Who  will  undertake  to  fix  a  period 
for  the  action  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  great 
romance,  when  the  author  has  conveyed  his 
reader  into  the  &iry  or  pastoral  land,  and 
informed  him  ''  what  maimer  of  life  the  in- 
habitants of  that  region  lead  ?"  We  cannot 
open  a  page  of  Sidney's  'Arcadia*  without 
^•emg  struck  with  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  anachronisms, — and  these  from  a  very 
^vere  critic,  who,  in  his  *  Defence  of  Poesy,' 
ienounces  with  merciless  seyerity  all  yiola- 
tion  of  the  unities  of  the  drama.  One  example 
will  sofiloe: — Histor  and  Damon  sing  a 
'double  sestine.**    The  classical  spirit  that 


peirades  the  following  lines  belongs  to  the 
*'  true  Arcadian"  age : — 

"  0  Mercury,  forcgoer  to  the  evening, 
0  heavenly  huntress  of  the  savage  mountains^ 
O  lovely  star  entitled  of  the  morning. 
While  that  my  voice  doth  fill  these  wofol 

valleys, 
Vouchsafe  your  silent  ean  to  plaining  music, 
Which  oft  hath  echo  tired  in  secret  forests." 

Bui  to  what  period  belongs  the  following 
lines  of  the  '  Phaleuciacs,*  which  Zelmene 
sings,  whose  voice  '^  strains  the  canary- 
birds  r*— 

"  Her  cauMMms  be  her  eyes,  mine  eyes  the  walls 
be, 
Which  at  first  volley  gave  too  open  entiy. 
Nor  rampier  did  abide;  my  brain  was  tep- 

Undermined  with  a  speech,  the  piercer  of 
thot^ts." 

Warton  has  prettily  said,  speaking  of  Spencer, 
^^  exactness  in  his  poem  would  have  been  like 
the  cornice  which  a  painter  introduced  in  the 
grotto  of  Calypso.**  Those  who  would  define 
everything  in  poetry  are  the  makers  of  cor- 
niced grottos.  As  we  are  not  desirous  of  be- 
longing to  this  somewhat  obsolete  fraternity, 
to  which  even  Warton  himself  affected  to  be- 
long when  he  wrote  what  is  truly  an  apology 
for  'The  Fairy  Queen,'  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  decide— whether  Duke  Solinus 
reigned  at  Ephesus  before  "  the  great  temple, 
after  having  risen  with  increasing  splendour 
from  seven  repeated  misfortunes,  was  finally 
burnt  by  the  Goths  in  their  third  naval  in- 
vasion;"* or  whether  he  presided  over  the 
decaying  city,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  period 
when  Justinian  "  filled  Constantinople  with 
its  statues,  and  raised  his  church  of  St.  So- 
phia on  its  columns  ;"t  or,  lastly,  whether 
he  approached  the  period  of  its  final  desola- 
tion, when  the  ''  candlestick  was  removed  out 
of  its  place,**  and  the  Christian  Ephesus  be- 
came the  Mohammedan  Aiasaluck. 

But,  decide  as  our  readers  may — and  if 
they  decide  not  at  all  they  will  not  derive 
less  satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  this 
drama — it  has  become  necessary  for  the  de- 


*  Gibbon,  chxp.  X. 
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mands  of  the  modem  theatre  that  the  scenery 
and  costume  should  belong  to  some  definite 
period.  This  desire  for  exactness  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  eyil;  and  it  is  an  eyil 
which  necessarily  belongs  to  what,  at  first 
appearance,  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
modem  stage.  The  exceeding  beautj  and 
accuracy  of  scenery  and  dress  in  our  days  is 
destructive,  in  some  degree,  to  the  poetical 
truth  of  Shakspere's  dramas.  It  takes  them 
out  of  the  region  of  the  broad  and  universal, 
to  impair  their  freedom  and  narrow  their 
range  by  a  topographical  and  chronological 
minuteness.  When  the  word  "Thebes"* 
was  exhibited  upon  a  painted  board  to  Shak- 
spere's  audience,  their  thoughts  of  that  city 
were  in  subjection  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
poet ;  but,  if  a  pencil  as  magical  as  that  of 
Stanfield  had  shown  them  a  Thebes  that  the 
child  might  believe  to  be  a  reality,  the  words 
to  which  they  listened  would  have  been  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  in  the  easier  gratifi- 
cation of  the  senses  instead  of  the  intellect. 
Poetry  must  always  have  something  of  the 
vague  and  indistinct  in  its  character.  The 
exact  has  its  own  province.  Let  science  ex- 
plore the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  map  out  for  us 
where  there  are  mighty  rivers  and  verdant 
plains,  in  the  places  where  the  old  geo- 
graphers gave  us  pictures  of  lions  and  ele- 
phants to  designate  undiscovered  desolation. 
But  let  poetry  still  have  its  undefined  coun- 
tries ;  let  Arcadia  remain  unsurveyed ;  let  us 
not  be  too  curious  to  inquire  whether  Dromio 
was  an  ancient  heathen  or  a  Christian,  nor 
whether  Bottom  the  weaver  lived  precisely 
at  the  time  when  Theseus  did  battle  with 
the  Centaurs. 

Coleridge  has  furnished  the  philosophy  of 
all  just  criticism  upon  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors^  in  a  note,  which  we  shall  copy  en- 
tire from  his  '  Literary  Remains :  ^ — 

"  The  myriad-minded  man,  our,  and  all 
men^s  Shakspere,  has  in  this  piece  presented 
us  with  a  legitimate  farce  in  exactcst  con- 
sonance with  the  philosophical  principles 
and  character  of  fiirce,  as  distinguished  from 
comedy  and  from  entertainments.  A  proper 
farce  is  mainly  distinguished  from  comedy 
by  the  licence  allowed,  and  even  required,  in 

*  See  Sydney'8  •  Defence  of  Poesy.' 


the  fable,  in  order  to  produce  strange  and 
laughable  situations.  The  story  need  not  be 
probable,  it  is  enough  that  it  is  possible.  A 
comedy  would  scarcely  allow  even  the  two 
Antipholuses ;  because,  although  there  have 
been  instances  of  almost  indistinguishable 
likeness  in  two  persons,  yet  these  are  mere 
individual  accidents,  casus  ludetUis  naturce, 
and  the  verum  will  not  excuse  the  inveri- 
simile.  But  farce  dares  add  the  two  Bro- 
mios,  and  is  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  laws  ! 
of  its  end  and  constitution.  In  a  word,  } 
farces  commence  in  a  postulate,  which  must 
be  granted." 

This  postulate  granted,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  dramatic  action  to  be  managed 
with  more  skill  than  that  of  '  The  Comedy 
of  Errors.'  Hazlitt  has  pronounced  a  cen- 
sure upon  the  play  which  is  in  reality  a 
commendation: — ^^^The  curiosity  excited  is 
certainly  very  considerable,  though  not  of 
the  most  pleasing  kind.  We  are  teased  as 
with  a  riddle,  which,  notwithstanding,  we 
tiy  to  solve."  To  excite  the  curiosity,  by 
presenting  a  riddle  which  we  should  try  to 
solve,  was  precisely  what  Plautus  and  Shak- 
spere intended  to  do.  Our  poet  has  made 
the  riddle  more  complex  by  the  introduction 
of  the  two  Dromios,  and  has  therefore  increased 
the  excitement  of  our  curiosity.  But  whe- 
ther this  excitement  be  pleasing  or  annoying, 
and  whether  the  riddle  amuse  or  tease  us, 
entirely  depends  upon  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  the  reader  or  spectator  of  the 
farce  is  disposed  to  bestow  upon  it.  Hazlitt 
adds,  ^  In  reading  the  play,  from  the  same- 
ness of  the  names  of  the  two  Antipholuses 
and  the  two  Dromios,  as  well  as  from  their 
being  constantly  taken  for  each  other  by 
those  who  see  them,  it  is  difiicult^  without  a 
painful  effort  of  attention,  to  keep  the  cha- 
racters distinct  in  the  mind.  And  again,  on  ', 
the  stage,  either  the  complete  similarity  of  | 
their  persons  and  dress  must  produce  the  '• 
same  perplexity  whenever  they  first  enter, 
or  the  identity  of  appearance  which  the 
story  supposes  will  be  destroyed.  We  still, 
however,  having  a  clue  to  the  difiiculty,  can 
tell  which  is  which,  merely  from  the  con- 
tradictions which  arise  as  soon  as  the  dif- 
ferent parties  begin  to  speak;  and  we  arc 
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indemnified  for  the  pexplexity  and  blunders 
into  which  we  are  thrown,  by  seeing  others 
thrown  into  greater  and  abnoet  inextricable 
ones."  Hazlitt  has  here,  almost  undesign- 
edly, pointed  out  the  source  of  the  pleasure 
which,  with  an  ''  efibrt  of  attention,"— not  a 
'-painful  effort,"  we  think, — a  reader  or  spec- 
tator of  'The  Comedy  of  Errors'  is  sure  to 
receive  from  this  drama.  We  have  "  a  clue 
to  the  difficulty;" — ^we  know  more  than  the 
actors  in  the  drama; — ^we  may  be  a  little 
perplexed,  but  the  deep  perplexity  of  the 
characters  is  a  constantly  increasing  triumph 
to  us.  We  have  never  seen  the  play;  but 
one  who  has  seen  it  thus  describes  the  effect : 
"Until  I  saw  it  on  the  stage  (not  mangled 
into  an  opera),  I  had  not  imagined  the  ex- 
tent of  tiie  mistakes,  the  drollery  of  them, 
their  imabated  continuance,  till,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  -act,  they  reached  their  climax 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Pinch,  when  the 
audience  in  their  laughter  rolled  about  like 
waves."*  Mr.  Brown  adds*  with  great  truth, 
"  To  the  strange  contrast  of  grave  astonish- 
ment among  the  actors,  with  their  laughable 
situations  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  who 
are  let  into  the  secret,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
irresiBtible  effect."  Tlxe  spectators,  the  read- 
ers, have  the  clue,  are  let  into  the  secret,  by 
the  story  of  the  first  scene.  Nothing  can  be 
moie  beautifully  managed,  or  is  altogether 
more  Shaksperean,  than  the  narrative  of 
^geon :  and  that  narrative  is  so  clear  and  so 
impressive,  that  the  reader  never  forgets  it 
amidst  all  the  errors  and  perplexities  which 
follow.  The  Puke,  who,  like  the  reader  or 
spectator,  has  heard  the  narrative,  instantly 
sees  the  real  state  of  things  when  the  dSnau&- 
ifient  is  approaching  :-^ 

"  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right." 

The  reader  or  spectator  has  seen  it  all  along, 
—certainly  by  an  effort  of  attention,  for 
without  the  effort  the  characters  would  be 
confounded  like  the  vain  shadows  of  a  half- 
waking  dream; — and,  having  seen  it,  it  is 
impossible,  we  think,  that  the  constant  readi- 
ness of  the  reader  or  spectator  to  solve  the 
riddle  should  be  other  than  pleasurable.    It 

*  '  Shakespeare's    AutoUognphlcal   Po«ms/  ice.    By 
Charlci  Anniuge  Brown. 


appears  to  us  that  every  one  of  an  audienee 
of  ^The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  who  keeps  his 
eyes  open,  will,  after  he  has  become  a  little 
familiar  with  the  persons  of  the  two  Anti- 
pholuses  and  the  two  Dromios,  find  out  some 
clue  by  which  he  can  detect  a  difference  be- 
tween each,  even  without  **  the  practical  con- 
tradictions which  arise  as  soon  as  the  dif- 
ferent parties  begin  to  speak."  Schlegel 
says,  "  In  such  pieces  we  must  always  pre- 
suppose, to  give  an  appearance  of  truth  to 
the  senses  at  least,  that  the  parts  by  which 
the  misunderstandings  are  occasioned  are 
played  with  masks:  and  this  the  poet,  no 
doubt)  observed."  Whether  masks,  properly 
so  called,  were  used  in  Shakspere's  time  in 
the  representation  of  this  play,  we  have  some 
doubt.  But,  unquestionably,  each  pair  of 
persons  selected  to  play  the  twins  must  be 
of  the  same  height, — ^with  such  general  re- 
semblances of  the  features  as  may  be  made 
to  appear  identical  by  the  colour  and  false 
hair  of  the  tiring-room, — and  be  dressed  with 
apparently  perfect  similarity.  But  let  every 
care  be  taken  to  make  the  deception  perfect, 
and  yet  the  observing  spectator  will  detect 
a  difference  between  each ;  some  peculiarity 
of  the  voice,  some  ''  trick  o'  the  eye,"  some 
dissimilarity  in  gait,  some  minute  variation 
in  dress.  We  once  knew  two  adult  twin-bro- 
thers who  might  have  played  the  Dromios 
without  the  least  aids  from  the  arts  of  the 
theatre.  They  were  each  stout,  their  stature 
was  the  same,  each  had  a  sort  of  shuffle  in 
his  walk,  the  voice  of  each  was  rough  and 
unmusical,  and  they. each  dressed  without 
any  manifest  peculiarity.  One  of  them  had 
long  been  a  resident  in  the  country  town 
where  we  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  him, 
and  saw  him  daily ;  the  other  came  from  a 
distant  county  to  stay  with  our  neighbour. 
Great  was  the  perplexity.  It  was  perfectly 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  them,  at 
first,  when  they  were  apart;  and  we  well 
remember  walking  some  distance  with  the 
stranger,  mistaking  him  for  his  brother,  and 
not  discovering  the  mistake  (which  he  hu- 
moured) till  we  saw  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  locality.  But  after  seeing  this  Dromio 
erratunta  a  few  timos  the  perplexity  was  at 
an  end.    There  was  a  difierence  which  was 
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palpable,  though  not  exactly  to  be  defined. 
If  the  features  were  alike,  their  expression 
was  somewhat  varied ;  if  their  'figures  were 
the  same,  the  one  was  somewhwt  more  erect 
than  the  other ;  if  their  voices  were  simllu', 
the  one  had  a  different  mode  of  accentuation 
from  the  other;  if  they  each  wore  a  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons,  the  one  was  decidedly 
more  slovenly  than  the  other  in  his  general 
appearance.  If  we  had  known  them  at  all 
intimately,  we  probably  should  have  ceased 
to  think  that  the  outward  points  of  identity 
were  even  greater  than  the  points  of  differ- 
ence. We  should  have,  moreover,  learned 
the  difference  of  their  characters.  It  appears 
to  us,  then,  tiiat  as  this  fiiroe  of  real  life  was 
very  soon  at  an  end  when  we  had  become  a 
little  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  in  the 
persons  of  those  twin  brothers,  so  the  spec- 
tator of  *The  Comedy  of  Errors'  will  very 
soon  detect  the  differences  of  the  Dromios 
and  Antipholuses;  and  that,  while  his  curio- 
sity is  kept  alive  by  the  effort  of  attention 
which  is  necessary  for  this  detection,  the 
riddle  will  not  only  not  tease  him,  but  its 
p<»petual  solution  will  afford  him  the  utmost 
satisfiMStion. 

But  has  not  Shakspere  himself  furnished 
a  due  to  the  imderstanding  of  the  Errors,  by 
his  marvellous  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
character  ?  Pope  forcibly  remarked  that,  if 
our  poet's  dramas  were  printed  without  the 
names  of  the  persons  represented  being 
attached  to  the  individual  speeches,  we 
should  know  who  is  speaking  by  lus  wondei^ 
fill  discrimination  in  assigning  to  every 
character  appropriate  modes  of  thought  and 
expression.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is 
unquestionably  the  case  with  the  characters 
of  each  of  the  twin-brothers  in  *  The  Comedy 
of  Errors.' 

The  Dromio  of  Syracuse  is  described  by  his 
master  as 

"  A  trusty  villain,  sir ;  that  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Ltightens  my  homoor  with  his  merry  jests.**  • 
« 
But  the  wandering  Antipholus  herein  de- 
scribes himself :  he  is  a  prey  to  "  care  and 
melancholy."     He  has  a  holy  purpose  to 


execute,  which  he  has  for  years  pursued 
without  success : — 

**  He  that  eommends  me  to  mine  own  oontent 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  worid  am  like  a  drop  of  water 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop." 

Sedate,  gentle,  loving,  the  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse  is  one  of  Shakspere's  amiable  crea- 
tions. He  beats  his  slave  according  to  the 
custom  of  slave-beating ;  but  he  laughs  with 
him  and  is  kind  to  him  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  for  he  falls 
in  love  with  Luciana  in  the  midst  of  his 
perplexities,  and  his  lips  utter  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  poetry : — 

**  Oh,  train  me  not,  swcot  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 
To  drown  me  in  thy  siater  flood  of  tears;       j 
Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote :  \ 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  ; 
hairs." 

But  he  is  accustomed  to  habits  of  self-<x>Qi- 
mand,  and  he  resolves  to  tear  himself  away  \ 
even  from  the  syren : — 

**  But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
I  'U  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid^s 

MOg." 

As  his  perplexities  increase,  he  ceases  to  be 
angry  with  his  slave : — 

"  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions : 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence !  * 

Unlike  t^e  MeasMshmus  Sosides  of  Plautus 
he  refuses  to  dine  with  the  courtezan.  He 
is  firm  yet  courageous  when  assaulted  by  the 
Merchant.  When  the  Errors  axe  clearing 
up,  he  modestly  adverts  to  his  love  for 
Luciana ;  and  we  feel  that  he  will  be  happy. 
Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  his  brother  in  the  quality  of  his  intellect 
and  the  tone  of  his  morals.  He  is  scarcely 
justified  in  calling  his  wile  '^  shrewish."  Her 
fault  is  a  too  sensitive  affection  for  him. 
Her  feelings  are  most  beautifully  described 
in  that  address  to  her  supposed  husband : — 

/'  Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine ; 
Whoso  weakness,  married    to  thy  stronger 

state. 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  oommonicate: 
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If  sDg^t  rmwnm  tbee  from  me,  it  1b  dioflfl^ 
Unrping  hry,  fariu;  or  idk  man." 

l%e  dMsical  image  of  tlie  elm  and  the  Tine 
irouH  haye  been  sufficient  to  express  the 
feelings  of  a  ibnd  and  confiding  woman ;  the 
exqainte  addition  of  the 

"  Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss,** 

conTejs  the  prevailing  uneasiness  of  a  loving 
and  doubting  wife.  Antipholus  of  Ephesus 
has  somewhat  hard  measure  dealt  to  him 
tiiTOUghoat  the  progress  of  the  Errors ; — ^but 
iie  deserves  it.  His  doors  are  shut  against 
hina,  it  is  true  ; — ^in  his  impatience  he  would 
force  his  way  into  his  house,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  good  Balthazar : — 

**  Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  un- 
known." 

He  departs,  but  not  "  in  patience  ; " — ^he  is 
content  to  dine  from  home,  but  not  at  "  the 
Tiger."    His  resolve — 

"  That  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess"— 

would  not  have  been  made  by  his  brother  in 
a  similar  situation.  He  has  spited  his  wife ; 
he  has  dined  with  the  courtezan.  But  he  is 
not  satisfied : — 

"  Go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope*s  end.;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  eonfedetstea." 

j  We  pity  him  not  when  he  is  arrested,  nor 

j  when  he  receives  the  *'  rope's  end  '*  instead 

[  of  liis  ^  ducats.**    His  furious  passion  with 

his  wife,  and  -the  foul  names  he  bestows  on 

her,  are  quite  in  character ;  and  when  he 

has 

"  Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor," 

we  cannot  have  a  suspicion  that  the  doctor 
was  pfactasiag  on  the  wrong  patient  In  a 
word,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  although  the 
Antipholus  of  Ephesus  may  be  a  farave  sol- 
dier, who  took  *<  deep  scars  '*  to  save  his 
prince's  life^ — and  that  he  really  has  a  ri^ 
to  eensider  himself  much  injuxed, — ^he  is 
strikingly  opposed  to  the  Ant%>holHB  of 
Syracuse ;   that  he  is  neither  sedate,  nor 
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gentle,  nor  truly-loving ; — that  he  has  no 
habits  of  self-command ;— -that  his  tempera- 
ment is  sensoal, — and  that,  although  the 
riddle  of  his  perplexi^  is  solved,  he  will 
still  &Ki  causes  of  unkappiness,  and  enter- 
tain 

"  a  huge  iniiectioiiB  troop 
Of  pale  distempetatuies." 

The  characters  of  the  two  Dromios  are  not 
so  distinctly  marked  in  their  points  of  dif- 
ference, at  the  first  aspect.  They  each  have 
their  *^  merry  jests ;"  they  each  bear  a  beat- 
ing with  wonderful  good  temper ;  they  each 
cling  faithfully  to  thoir  master's  interests. 
But  there  is  certainly  a  marked  difference  in 
the  quality  of  their  mirth.  The  Dromio  of 
Ephesus  is  precise  and  antithetical,  striving 
to  utter  his  jests  with  infinite  gravity  and 
discretion,  and  approaching  a  pun  with  a  sly 
solemnity  that  is  prodigiously  divertiug  : — 

"  The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit; 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell ; 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold." 

Again:— 

**  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate, 
Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoul- 

ders, 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both." 

He  is  a  fonnal  humorist,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  spoke  with  a  drawling  and  monoto- 
nous accent,  fit  for  his  part  in  such  a  dia- 
logue as  this : — 

"  Ant.  E.  Weie  not  my  deon  loek'd  up,  and  I 

shut  outl 
Dto.  S.  Perdy,  yonr  deon  were  ieok'd,  and 

yen  shat  out. 
AntE.  And  did  not  ahe  herself  revile  me 

therel 
Due.  E.  Sana  fable,  she  herself  reviled  you 

there. 
AnLE,  Bid  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt, 

and  sQomme} 
Dro.  E.  Certes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen-vestal 

aoom'd  you." 

On  the  contrary,  the  "merry  jests  "  of  Dro- 
mio of  Syracuse  all  eome  ficion  the  outpour- 
ing of  his  gladsome  heart.  He  is  a  creature 
of  prodigious  animal  spirits,  running  over 
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with  fun  and  queer  similitudes.  He  makes 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  arranging  a 
joke,  but  utters  what  comes  uppermost  with 
irrepressible  Tolubility.  He  is  an  untutored 
wit,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  gave  his  tongue 
such  active  exercise,  hj  hurried  pronuncia- 
tion and  variable  emphasis,  as  could  alone 
make  his  long  descriptions  endurable  by  his 
sensitive  master.  Look  at  the  dialogue  in 
the  second  scene  of  Act  XL,  where  Antipholus, 
after  having  repressed  his  jests,  is  drawn 
into  a  tilting-match  of  words  with  him,  in 
which  the  merry  slave  has  clearly  the  victory. 
Look,  again,  at  his  description  of  the  "  kitchen- 
wench," — coarse,  indeed,  in  parts,  but  alto- 
gether irresistibly  droll.  The  twin-brother 
was  quite  incapable  of  such  a  flood  of  fun.  | 


Again,  what  a  prodigality  of  wit  is  displayed 
in  his  description  of  the  bailiff!     His  epi-  , 
thets  are  inexhaustible.  Each  of  theBromios 
is  admirable  in  his  way :  but  we  think  that  > 
he  of  Syracuse  is  as  superior  to  the  twin- 
slave  of  Bphesus  as  our  old  Mend  Launoe  is  ' 
to  Speed,  in  '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona." 
These  distinctions  between  the  Antipholuses  ; 
and  Dromios  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ! 
been  before  pointed  out ; — ^but  they  certainly  ! 
do  exist,  and  appear  to  us  to  be  defined  by  < 
the  great  master  of  character  with  singular 
force  as  well  as  delicacy.     Of  course  the 
characters  of  the  twins  could  not  be  violently 
contrasted,  for  that  would  have  destroyed 
the  illusion.    They  must  still 
''  Go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another." 


CHAPTER  III. 
LOVE'S  LABOUK'S  LOST* 


This  play  was  one  of  those  published  in 
Shakspere's  lifetime.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1598,  under  the  following  title: 
'  A  pleasant  conceited  Oomedie,  called  Loues 
Labors  Lost  As  it  was  presented  before 
her  Highnes  this  last  Christmas.  Kewly 
corrected  and  augmented  by  W.  Shakespere.' 
We  have  seen,  from  the  title  of  the  first 
edition  of  'Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  that,  when 
it  was  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
the  Christmas  of  1597,  it  had  been  *' newly 
corrected  and  augmented."  As  no  edition 
of  the  comedy,  before  it  was  corrected  and 
augmented,  is  known  to  exist  (though,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  unique  '  Hamlet '  of  1603, 

*  Lovtfi  Labontr  't  Loff.  The  titto  of  thto  play  itandf  as 
follows  in  the  folio  of  1^3;  *  Louea  Labotir's  Lost.'  The 
modes  in  which  the  genitive  case  and  the  contraction  of 
<«  after  a  substantiTe  are  printed  In  the  titles  of  other  plays 
in  this  edition*  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  copies*  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  author  intended  to  call  his  play  *  Love's 
Labour  is  Lost.*  The  apostrophe  Is  not  given  as  the  mark 
of  the  genitive  case  In  thcee  inittticea— '  The  Wint«n  TaU,' 
—*  A  Midtummer  Nigim  Dream*— (to  printed).  But,  when 
the  verb  U  forms  a  part  of  the  title,  the  apostrophe  Is  in- 
troduecd,  as  In  *Att  V  FTeff  that  Bndi  WeO.'  We  do  not 
think  ourselves  Justifie^i  therefore,  in  printing  either 
*  Love's  Labour  Lost/  or '  Love's  Labours  Lost/— as  some 
have  recommended. 


one  may  some  day  be  discovered),  we  have 
no  proof  that  the  few  allusions  to  temporary 
circumstances,  which  are  supposed  in  some 
degree  to  fix  the  date  of  the  play,  may  not 
apply  to  the  augmented  copy  only.  Thus, 
when  Moth  refers  to  "  the  dancing  horse  " 
who  was  to  teach  Armado  how  to  reckon 
what  **  deuce-ace  amounts  to,"  the  fact  that 
Banks's  horse  first  appeared  in  London  in 
1589  does  not  prove  that  the  original  play 
might  not  have  been  written  before  1589. 
This  date  gives  it  an  earlier  appearance  than 
Malone  would  assign  to  it,  who  first  settled 
it  as  1591,  and  afterwards  as  1594.  A  sup- 
posed allusion  to  'The  Metamorphosis  of 
Ajax,'  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  printed  in 
1596,  is  equally  unimportant  with  reference 
to  the  original  composition  of  the  play.  The 
''finished  representation  of  coUoquial  excel- 
lence,"* in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act, 
is  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  passage 
in  Sidney's  'Arcadia,'  first  printed  in  1590. 
The  passage  might  have  been  intvoduced  in 
the  augmented  copy ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the '  Arcadia '  was  known  in  manu- 

^  JfliniiOP. 
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script  before  it  ma  panted.  Lastly,  the 
mask  in  the  fifth  act,  where  the  King  and 
his  loirds  appear  in  Russian  habits,  and  the 
allusions  to  MusooTiteB,  which  this  mask  pro- 
duces, are  supposed  by  Warburton  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  public  concern  for  the 
settlement  of  a  treaty  of  conunerce  with 
Russia  in  1501.  But  the  learned  commen- 
tator OTerlooks  a  passage  in  Hall's  'Chro- 
nicle,' which  shows  that  a  mask  of  Muscovites 
was  a  court  recreation  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL 

In  the  extrinne  evidence,  therefore,  which 
this  comedy  supplies,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  disprove  the  belief  which  we  enters 
tain  that,  before  it  had  been  '^  corrected  and 
augmented,"  '  Love's  labour 's  Lost '  was  one 
of  the  plays  produced  by  Shakspere  about 
1589,  when,  being  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  he  was  a  joint-proprietor  of  the  Black- 
triazs  theatre.  The  tTUrinnc  evidence  ap- 
pears to  us  entirely  to  support  this  opinion ; 
and,  as  this  evidence  involves  several  curious 
particulars  of  literary  history,  we  have  to 
request  the  reader's  indulgence  whilst  we 
examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

Coleridge,  who  always  speaks  of  this 
comedy  as  a  '* juvenile  drama" — ^''a  young 
author's  first  work," — says,  ^  The  characters 
in  this  play  are  either  impersonated  out  of 
Shakspere's  own  multiformity  by  imaginative 
self-position,  or  <nU  of  9ueh  cu  a  courUry  town 
ojid  a  9choo(boy'»  oheervation  migJU  mpplt^."* 
For  this  production,  Shakspere,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, found  neither  characters  nor  plot  in 
any  previous  romance  or  drama.  ^*  1  have 
not  hitherto  discovered,"  says  Steevexu,  ''any 
novel  on  which  this  comedy  appears  to  have 
been  founded:  and  yet  the  story  of  it  has 
most  of  the  features  of  an  ancient  romance." 
Steevens  might  have  more  correctly  said, 
that  the  stoiy  has  most  of  the  features  which 
would  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  romances.  The  action  of 
the  comedy,  and  the  higher  actors,  ate  the 
creations  of  one  who  was  imbued  with  the 
romantic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages — ^who  was 
conversant  "  with  their  Courts  of  Love,  and 
all  that  lighter  drapery  of  chivalry,  which 
engaged  even  mighty  kings  with  a  sort  of 
*  '  Liteniy  Rciiiidnt*'  vol.  it.  p.  108. 


serio-comic  interest^  and  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  more  completely  the 
smaller  princes."  t  Our  poet  himself,  in 
this  play,  alludes  to  the  Spanish  romances  of 
chivalry ; — 

"  This  child  ot  fancy,  that  Armado  higlit. 
For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate. 
In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a 
knight 
From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  de- 
bate.- 

With  these  materials,  and  out  of  his  own 
"  imaginative  self-position,"  might  Shakspere 
have  readily  produced  the  King  and  Princess, 
the  lords  and  ladies,  of  this  comedy ;  and  he 
might  have  caught  the  tone  of  the  court  of 
Elizabeth, — ^the  wit,  the  play  upon  words, 
the  forced  attempts  to  say  and  do  clever 
things, — ^without  any  actual  contact  with 
the  society  which  was  accessible  to  him  after 
his  fame  conferred  distinction  even  upon  the 
highest  and  most  accomplished  patron.  The 
more  ludicrous  characters  of  the  drama  were 
unquestionably  within  the  range  of  ''a  school- 
boy's observation." 

And  first,  of  Don  Armado,  whom  Scott  calls 
"the  Euphuist"!  The  historical  events 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  plot  of  Scott's 
'  Monastery '  must  have^happened  about  1562 
or  1563,  before  the  authority  of  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Scots  was  openly  trodden  under 
foot  by  Murray  and  her  rebellious  lords ;  and 
she  had  at  least  the  personal  liberty,  if  not 
the  free  will,  of  a  supreme  ruler.  Our  great 
novelist  is,  as  is  well  known,  not  very  exact 
in  the  matter  of  dates ;  and  in  the  present 
instance  his  licence  is  somewhat  extravagant. 
Explaining  the  source  of  the  affectations  of 
his  Euphuist)  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  he  says — 
"  it  was  about  this  period  that '  the  only  rare 
poet  of  his  time,  the  witty,  comical,  face- 
tiously-quick, and  quickly-facetious  John 
Lyly — ^he  that  sate  at  ApoUo's  table,  and  to 
whom  Phoebus  gave  a  wreath  of  his  own 
bays  without  snatching '§ — ^he,  in  short,  who 
wrote    that    singulariy   coxcombical    work 

t  '  Literary  Remaini,*  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
t  Introduction  to  '  The  Monastery.* 
{  Extract  from  Blount,  the  editor  of  i!z  of  Lyly*t  plays* 
inisas. 
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called  ^Euphuea  ofnd  his  Engkmd" — wm  in 
the  veiy  zenith  of  his  absurdity  and  reputa- 
tion. The  quaint,  forced,  and  unnatural 
style  which  he  introduced  by  his  '  Anatomy 
of  Wit'  had  a  fashion  as  rapid  as  it  was 
momentary; — all  the  court  ladies  were  his 
scholars,  and  to  farUr  Ea'phuisnyt  was  as 
necessary  a  qualification  to  a  courtly  gallant 
as  those  of  understanding  how  to  use  his 
rapier,  or  to  dance  a  measure."^  This  state- 
ment is  somewhat  calculated  to  mislead  the 
student  of  our  literary  history  as  to  the 
period  of  the  oommenoement,  and  of  the 
diu«tion,  of  Lyly^s  influence  upon  the  staruc- 
ture  of  ^^  polite  conversation."  '  Euphues, — 
the  Anatomy  of  Wit,'  was  first  published  in 
1580;  and  *  Euphues  and  his  England'  in 
1581— 4ome  eighteen  or  twenty  years  after 
the  time  when  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  (the  Sng- 
glish  Catholic  who  surrendezed  himself  to 
the  champions  of  John  Knox  and  the  Re- 
formation) explained  to  Maxy  of  Avenel  the 
merits  of  *  The  Anatomy  of  Wit '— «  that 
all-to-be-unparalleled  TC^ume-— tiiat  quintes- 
sence  of  human  wit — that  treasury  of  quaint 
inyention — that  exqulsitely-pleasant-to-read 
and  inevitably-neceflsary-to-be^remembered 
manual  of  all  that  is  worthy  to  be  known«"t 
Kor  was  the  fashion  of  Euphuism  as  nu>- 
mentaary  as  Scott  represents  it  to  have  been. 
The  prevalence  of  this  ^  spurious  and  un- 
natural mode  of  converaation")  is  alluded 
to  in  Jonson's  '  Every  man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour,' first  acted  in  15d9; — and  it  forms  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  satire  of  rare  Ben's 
'  Cynthia's  Bevels,'  first  acted  in  1600.  But 
the  most  important  question  with  reference 
to  Bhakspere's  employment  of  the  affected 
phraseology  whidi  lie  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Armado  is,  whether  this  **^  quaint,  forced,  and 
unnatural  style"  was  an  imitation  of  that 
said  to  be  introduced  by  Lyiy;  if,  indeed, 
lyly  did  more  than  reduce  to  a  system  those 
innovations  of  language  which  had  obtained 
a  currency  amongst  us  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  a^ipearanoe  of  his  books.  Blount, 
it  is  true,  says — ''Oar  nation  are  in  his 
debt  for  a  new  English  which  he  taught  them. 

*  *  MoDtttfery/  chsp.  xiv. 

t  Ibid. 

i  Otffbrd*! «  Works  of  Ben  Jonson.'  vol.  ii.  p.  SM. 


'Euphues  and  his  fit^knd'  hegmn  first  that 
language."  It  is  soowwluii  difficult  pne- 
dsely  to  define  what  ''that  lai^^uage"  is; 
but  the  language  of  Armado  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Andrew  Boide,  the  |^y- 
sician,  who,  according  to  Hearse,  "gave  rise 
to  the  name  of  Merry  Andrew,  the  fool  of  i 
the  mountebank  stage."  His  'fireviaiy  of 
Health,'  first  printed  in  1547,  begins  thus : 
"Egregious  doetours  and  maysters  of  the 
eximious  and  archsoie  science  of  pbysicke,  of 
your  urbanitie  exasperate  not  your  selve."  § 
Nor  is  Armado's  language  far  removed  from 
the  example  of  "dark  words  and  ink-hom 
terms  "  exhibited  by  Wilson,  in  his  '  Arte  of 
Bhetoiike,'  first  printed  in  1553,  where  he 
gives  a  letter  thus  devised  by  a  Lineolasfaire 
man  for  a  void  benefice : — ^"  Ponderyng,  ex- 
pendyng,  and  revolutyng  with  myself,  your 
ingent  afiabilitie,  axid  ingenious  capaeitie  for 
mundane  affaires,  I  cannot  but  celebrate  and 
extollyour  magnificall  dexteritie  above  all 
other.  For  how  could  you  have  adapted 
suche  illustrate  prerogative,  and  dominioall 
snperioritie,  if  the  fecunditie  of  your  ingenie 
had  not  been  so  fertile  and  wcnderfuU  preg- 
naunt?"||  In  truth,  Armado  the  braggart,  | 
and  Holofemes  tiie  pedsat,  both  talk  in  this  | 
vein;  though  the  schoolmaster  may  lean 
more  to  the  hard  words  of  Lexiphanism,  and 
the  fimtastic  traveller  to  the  quips  and 
cranks  of  Euf^uism.  Our  belief  is,  that, 
although  Shakspere  might  have  been  familiar 
with  Lyly's  *  Euphues'  when  he  wrote  'Love's 
Labour 's  Lost,'  he  did  not,  in  Armado,  point 
at  the  &shion  of  the  oourt  "  to  parley  Eu- 
phuism." IT  The  courtiers  in  this  comedy,  be 
it  observed,  speak,  when  they  are  wearing  an 
artificial  character,  something  approaching 
to  this  language,  but  not  the  identical  lan- 
guage. They,  indeed,  "trust  to  speeches 
penn'd  " — ^they  "  woo  in  riiyme  " — they  em- 
ploy 

"  Taffeta  phrases,  nlken  terms  precise, 
Thrse-pil'd  hyperboles  f — 

they  exhibit  a  "constant  striving  after  logical 
precision,  and  subtle  opposition  of  thought5, 


I  Quoted  in  Wmrtoa's  <  Ulnory  of  CagUah 
Yol.m.p.3S5:  1884. 
I  Ibid.,  vol.  iT.  p.  ISO. 
%  Blount. 
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togetlur  vith  the  makiiig  tiie  joost  of  e^ery 
concepticn  cr  iamge^  by  eBpresfling  xfc  under 
the  least  «zpectMl  properiy  bekngmg  to  it."'*' 
But  of  BO  one  of  theon  oaa  it  be  nid,  "  He 
ipenln  not  like  a  num  of  God^s  maJking." 
Ben  JoDflon,  on  the  eontrary,  when,  in  '  Cyn- 
diia^fl  Beydby'  heeatinaed  ^  the  special  foun- 
tain of  BuamerSy  the  oowt,"  ezpiesBly  maJces 
the  conrtien  talk  the  Tery  jurgon  of  Euphu- 
ism; as  for  example:  '^You  know  I  call 
madiw  Philautia  iny  Honour;  and  she  calls 
me  her  Ambition.  Kow,  when  I  meet  her  in 
the  pxesence  anon,  I  will  oome  to  her,  and 
say.  Sweet  Honour,  I  kaTe  hitherto  contented 
my  sense  with  the  lilieB  of  your  hand,  but 
now  I  will  taste  the  loses  of  your  lips ;  and 
withal  kiss  her:  to  whidi  she  cannot  but 
blushing  answer,  Nay,  now  you  are  too  am- 
bitious. And  then  do  I  reply,  I  cannot  fee 
too  aaabitiotts  of  Hoaoui^  sweet  lady."  But 
Aimado, 

**  A  refined  trayeller  of  Bpain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  woild's  new  bshion  planted. 
That  hath  a  mint  of  {riuases  in  hk  hmm," 

is  the  only  man  of  "fire -new  words."  The 
pedant  even  laughs  at  him  as  a  ^fanatical 
phantasm."  But  such  a  man  Shakspere 
might  have  seen  in  bis  own  countiy-town : 
where,  unquestionably,  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  curate  might  also  haVe  flourished.  If  he 
had  found  them  in  books,  Wilson's  'Rhetorike* 
might  as  well  have  supplied  the  notion  of 
Armado  and  Holofemes,  as  Lyly's  *  Euphues ' 
of  the  one,  or  Florio's  *  First  Fruits '  of  the 
other. 

Warburton,  in  his  usual  "discourse  pe- 
remptory," tells  us,  "by  Holofemes  is  de- 
signed a  particular  character,  a  pedant  and 
schoolmaster  of  our  author's  time,  one  John 
Florio,  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  tongue  in 
London,  who  has  given  us  a  small  Dictionary 
of  that  language  under  the  title  of '  A  World 
of  Words.'"  What  Warburton  asserted 
Farmer  upheld.  Florio,  says  Farmer,  had 
given  the  first  affront^  by  saying,  "  the  plays 
that  they  play  in  England  are  neither  right 
comedies  nor  rigbt  tragedies,  but  representa- 
tions of  histories  without  any  decorum." 
Florio  says  this  in  his  '  Second  Fruites,'  pub- 

♦  Coleridfe't « Literaxy  Rerrmim,*  vol.  H.  p.  104. 


fished  in  1591.  ITow,  if  Shakspere  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  at  this  statement,  which  was 
true  enough  of  the  English  drama  before  his 
time,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  desire  for  re- 
venge into  veiy  unusual  inconsistencies.  For, 
in  truth,  the  making  of  a  teacher  of  Italian 
the  prototype  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  who, 
whilst  he  lards  his  phrases  with  words  of 
Latin,  as  if  he  were  construing  with  his  class, 
holds  to  the  good  old  English  pronunciation, 
and  abhors  "  such  rackers  of  orthography  as  to 
speak  dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say  d<wJf," 
&c.,  is  such  an  absurdity  as  Shakspere,  who 
understood  his  art,  would  never  have  yielded 
to  through  any  instigation  of  caprice  or  pas- 
sion. The  probability  is,  that,  when  Shak- 
spere drew  Holofemes,  whose  name  he  found 
in  Rabelais*,  he  felt  himself  under  consider- 
able obligations  to  John  Florio  for  having 
given  the  world  "his  First  Fruites;  which 
yeelde  familiar  speech,  merie  proverbes,  wittie 
sentences,  and  golden  sayings."  This  book 
was  printed  in  1678.  But,  according  to  War- 
barton,  Florio,  in  1598,  in  the  preface  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  *  World  of  Words,'  is  fu- 
rious upon  Shakspere  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  There  is  another  sort  of  leering  curs, 
that  rather  snarl  than  bite,  whereof  I  could 
instance  in  one,  who,  lighting  on  a  good  sonnet 
of  a  gentleman's,  a  friend  of  mine,  that  loved 
better  to  be  a  poet  than  to  be  counted  so, 
called  tiie  author  a  rhymer.  Let  Aristo- 
phanes and  his  comedians  make  plays,  and 
scour  their  mouths  on  Socrates,  those  very 
mouths  they  make  to  vilify  shall  be  the 
means  to  amplify  his  virtue."  Warburton 
maintains  that  the  sonnet  was  Florio's  own, 
and  that  it  was  parodied  in  the  "  extemporal 
epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer,**  beginning 

"The  praiseful  princess  pierced  and  prick'd  a 
pretty  pleasing  pricket." 

This  is  very  ingenious  argument,  but  some- 
what bold ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Tho- 
mas Wilson  was  just  as  likely  to  have  sug- 
gested the  alliteration  as  John  Florio.  In 
'  The  Arte  of  Bhetorike,'  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  we  find  this  sentence  :  "  Some 
use  over-muche  repetition  of  one  letter,  as 

*  "De  faict.  Ton  luy  ens^gna  ung  gnnd  docteur  m>> 
phlste,  nomm^  maktre  Thubal  Holoferne."  Gargantua, 
liTTc  i.  cha|i.  xiv. 
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pitifoll  povcrtie  prayeth  for  a  penie,  but 
puifed  presumpcion  passeth  not  a  point." 
Indeed,  there  are  many  existing  proofs  of 
the  excessive  prevalence  of  alliteration  in 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bishop 
Andrews  is  notorious  for  it.  Florio  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  .of  a  braggart,  for  he 
always  signs  his  name  '^  Resolute  John 
Florio."  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Sir  William  Comwallis,  he  was  far  above  the 
character  of  a  fantastical  pedant.  Speaking  of 
his  translation  of  Montaigne  (the  book  which 
has  now  acquired  such  interest  by  bearing 
Shakspere's  undoubted  autograph),  Sir  Wil- 
liam Comwallis  says,  ''  Divers  of  his  (Mon- 
taigne's) pieces  I  have  seen  translated  ;  they 
that  understand  both  languages  say  very 
well  done ;  and,  I  am  able  to  say  (if  you  will 
take  the  word  of  ignorance),  translated  into 
a  style  admitting  as  few  idle  words  as  our 
language  will  endure."''^  Holofemes,  the 
pedant,  who  had  ''lived  long  on  the  alms- 
basket  of  words" — who  had  "been  at  a 
great  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the 
scraps," — was  not  the  man  to  deserve  the 
praise  of  writing  "  a  style  admitting  as  few 
idle  words  as  our  language  will  endure." 

As  far  then  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace, 
the  original  comedy  of  '  Love's  Labour  's 
Lost'  might  have  been  produced  by  Shak- 
spere  without  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  court  language  of  Euphuism, — without 
any  acquaintance  with  John  Florio, — and 
with  a  design  only  to  ridicule  those  extra- 
vagances which  were  opposed  to  the  maxim 
of  Roger  Ascham,  the  most  unpedantic  of 
schoolmasters,  "to  speak  as  the  common  people 
do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do."t  The  fturther 
intrinsic  evidence  that  this  comedy  was  a 
very  early  production  is  most  satisfactory. 
Coleridge  has  a  very  acute  remark  (which  in 
our  minds  is  worth  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  learning  of  Shakspere)  as  to  his 
early  literary  habits  : — ^"  It  is  not  unimport- 
ant to  notice  how  strong  a  presumption  the 
diction  and  allusions  of  this  play  afford,  that, 
though  Shakspere's  acquirements  in  the 
dead  languages  might  not  be  such  as  we 
suppose  in  a  learned  education,  his  habits 
had,  nevertheless,  been  scholastic,  and  those 
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of  a  student.  For  a  young  author's  first 
work  almost  always  bespeaks  his  recent  pur- 
suits, and  his  first  observations  of  life  are 
either  dravm  from  the  immediate  employ- 
ments of  his  youth,  and  from  the  characters 
and  images  most  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind  in  the  situations  in  which  those  em- 
ployments had  placed  him ;— or  else  they 
are  fixed  on  such  objects  and  occurrences  iu 
the  world  as  are  easily  connected  with,  and 
seem  to  bear  upon,  his  studies  and  the 
hitherto  exclusive  subjects  of  his  medita- 
tions." The  frequent  rhymes, — ^the  alter- 
nate verses, — the  familiar  metre  which  has 
been  called  d<^grel  (but  which  Anstey  and 
Moore  have  made  classical  by  wit,  and  by 
fun  even  more  agreeable  than  wit) — ^lineA 
such  as 

"  His  fifu^e's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with 
gazes;"— 

the  sonnets  full  of  quaint  conceits,  or  run- 
ning off  into  the  most  playful  anacreontics, 
— ^the  skilful  management  of  the  pedantry, 
with  a  knowledge  far  beyond  the  pedantiy, 
— and  the  happy  employment  of  the  ancient 
mythology,  —  all  justify  Coleridge's  belief 
that  the  materials  of  this  comedy  were 
drawn  from  the  immediate  employments  of 
Shakspere's .  youth.  Still  the  pbty,  when 
augmented  and  corrected,  might  have  re- 
ceived many  touches  derived  from  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired  by  experience.  If 
it  were  not  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  put 
our  finger  upon  such  passages,  we  would  say 
that  Biron's  eloquent  speech  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act,  beginning 

"  Have  at  you  then,  affection's  men  at  arms^**— 

and  Rosaline's  amended  speech  at  the  end 
of  the  play, 
"  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron,"— 

must  be  amongst  the  more  important  of 
these  augmentations. 

Chables  Lamb  was  wont  to  call  'Love's 
Labour's  Lost'  the  Comedy  of  Leisure.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  commonwealth  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Navarre,  we  have — 

"  All  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too." 
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The  comtieny  in  their  pursuit  of  ''that 
angel  knowledge^"  waste  their  time  in  subtle 
contentions  how  that  angel  is  to  be  won ; 
— ^the  ladies  liom  France  spread  their  pavi- 
lions  in  the  sunny  park,  and  there  keep  up 
their  round  of  jokes  with  their  *^  wit's  ped- 
dler/* Boyet,  '*  the  nice  ;"— Armado  listens 
to  his  page  while  he  warbles  '  Concolinel  ;* 
— Jaquenetta^  though  she  is  ^allowed  for 
the  dey/*  seems  to  have  no  dairy  to  look 
after ; — Oostard  acts  as  if  he  were  neither 
ploughman  nor  swineherd,  and  bom  for  no 
other  work  than  to  laugh  for  ever  at  Moth, 
and,  in  the  excess  of  his  lore  for  that  "  pa- 
thetical  nit,"  to  exclaim,  ''An  I  had  but  one 
penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  haye  it  to 
buy  gingerbread;*' — the  schoolmaster  ap- 
pears to  be  without  scholars,  the  curate 
without  a  cure,  the  constable  without  watch 
and  ward.  There  is,  indeed,  one  parenthesis 
of  real  business  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  action — ^the  difierence  between  France 
and  Nayaire,  in  the  matter  of  Aquitaln. 
But  the  settlement  of  this  business  is  de- 
ferred till  "to-morrow"  —  the  "packet  of 
specialties"  is  not  come ;  and  whether  Aqui- 
tain  goes  back  to  France,  or  the  hundred 
thousand  crowns  return  to  Navarre,  we  never 
learn.  This  matter,  then,  being  postponed 
till  a  more  fitting  season,  the  whole  set 
abandon  themselves  to  what  Dr.  Johnson 
calls  "strenuous  idleness."  The  King  and 
his  courtiers  forswear  their  studies,  and 
every  man  becomes  a  lover  and  a  sonneteer ; 
the  refined  traveller  of  Spain  resigns  him- 
self to  his  passion  for  the  dairy-maid ;  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  curate  talk  learnedly 
after  dinner;  and,  at  last,  the  King,  the 
nobles,  the  priest,  the  pedant,  the  braggart, 
the  page,  and  the  clown  join  in  one  dance 
of  mummery,  in  which  they  all  laugh,  and 
are  laughed  at.  But  still  all  this  idleness  is 
too  energetic  to  warrant  us  in  calling  this 
the  Comedy  of  Leisure.  Let  us  try  again. 
Is  it  not  the  Comedy  of  Affectations  ? 

Moli^re,  in  his  '  Pr^euses  Ridicules,'  has 
admirably  hit  off  one  affectation  that  had 
found  its  way  into  the  private  life  of  his 
own  times.  The  ladies  aspired  to  be  wooed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Qrand  Cyrus.  Ma- 
delon   will  be  called  Polix^ne,  and  Cathos 


Aminte.  They  dismiss  their  plain  honest 
lovers,  because  marriage  ought  to  be  at  the 
end  of  the  romance,  and  not  at  the  begin- 
ning. They  dote  upon  Maseanlle  (the  dis- 
guised lacquey)  when  he  assures  them  "  Les 
gens  de  quality  savent  tout  sans  avoir  jamais 
rien  appris."  They  are  in  ecstasies  at  every- 
thing. Madelon  is  "  furieusement  pour  les 
portraits  ;"  —  Cathos  loves  "  terriblement 
les  ^nigmes."  Even  MascariUe's  ribbon  is 
"  f urieusement  bien  choisi;"  —  his  gloves 
"  sentent  terriblement  bons  ;"  —  and  his 
feathers  are  "effroyablement  belles."  But,  in 
the '  Pr^deuses  Bidicules,'  Moli^re,  as  we  have 
said,  dealt  with  one  affectation ; — ^in  '  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost'  Shakspere  presents  us  almost 
every  variety  of  affectation  that  is  founded 
upon  a  misdirection  of  intellectual  activity. 
We  have  here  many  of  the  forms  in  which 
cleverness  is  exhibited  as  opposed  to  wisdom, 
and  false  refinement  as  opposed  to  simplicity. 
The  affected  characters,  even  the  most  fan- 
tastical, are  not  fools  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  natural  characters,  who,  in  this  play,  are 
chiefly  the  women,  have  their  intellectual 
foibles.  All  the  modes  of  affectation  are 
developed  in  one  continued  stream  of  fun 
and  drollery ; — every  ono  is  laughing  at  the 
folly  of  the  other,  and  the  laugh  grows 
louder  and  louder  as  the  more  natural  cha- 
racters, one  by  one,  trip  up  the  heels  of  the 
more  affected.  The  most  affected  at  last 
join  in  the  laugh  with  the  most  natural ; 
and  the  whole  comes  down  to  "  plain  kersey 
yea  and  nay," — ^from  the  syntax  of  Holo- 
femes,  and  the  "fire-new  words"  of  Armado, 
to  "greasy  Joan"  and  "roasted  crabs." — 
Let  us  hastily  review  the  comedy  under  this 
aspect. 

The  affectation  of  the  King  and  his  cour- 
tiers begins  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
play.  The  mistake  upon  which  they  set  out, 
in  their  desire  to  make  their  court  "  a  little 
academe,"  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  contemplative 
from  the  active  life;  to  forego  duties  for 
abstractions ;  to  sacrifice  innocent  pleasures 
for  plans  of  mortification,  difficult  to  be 
executed,  and  useless  if  carried  through. 
Many  a  young  student  has  been  haunted  by 
the  same  dream  ;  and  he  only  required  to 
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be  living  in  an  age  when  tows  bound  man- 
kind to  objects  of  pursuit  that  now  present 
but  the  ludicrous  side,  to  have  had  his 
dreams  eonverted  into  very  silly  realities. 
The  resistance  of  Biron  to  the  yow  of  his 
fellows  is  singularly  able, — ^his  reasoning  is 
deep  and  true,  and  ought  to  have  turned 
them  aside  &om  their  folly : — 

"  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy 
looks; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others*  books." 

But  the  vow  is  ratified,  and  its  abjuration 
will  only  be  the  result  of  its  practical  incon- 
'  yenience.  The  '' French  king's  daughter." 
the  ^^  admired  princess,"  is  coming  to  confer 
with  the  King  and  his  court,  who  hare  re^ 
solved  to  talk  with  no  woman  for  three 
years : — 

"  So  study  evermore  is  overshot" 

But  the  "child  of  fancy"  appears  —  the 
<< fantastic" — the  "magnificent" — the  "man 
of  great  spirit  who  grows  melancholy" — ^he 
who  is  "  ill  at  a  reckoning,  because  it  fitteth 
the  spirit  of  a  tapster" — ^he  who  confesses 
to  be  a  "  gentleman  and  a  gamester,"  because 
"  both  are  the  varnish  of  a  complete  man." 
IIow  capitally  does  Moth,  his  page,  hit  him 
off,  when  he  intimates  that  only  "  the  base 
vulgar"  call  deuce-ace  three  i  And  yet  this 
indolent  piece  of  refinement  is 

"  A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashions  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain;" 

and  he  himself  has  no  mean  idea  of  his 
abilities — he  is  '^  for  whole  volumes  in  folio." 
Moth,  who  continually  draws  him  out  to 
laugh  at  him,  is  an  embryo  wag,  whose  com- 
mon sense  is  constantly  opposed  to  his  mas- 
ter's affectations ;  and  Costard  is  another 
cunning  bit  of  nature,  though  cast  in  a 
coaxser  mould,  whose  heart  runs  over  with 
joy  at  the  tricks  of  his  little  firiend,  this 
"  nit  of  mischief." 

The  Princess  and  her  train  arrive  at  Na- 
varre.   We  have  already  learnt  to  like  the 
King  and  his  lords,  and  have  seen  their  fine 
I  natures  shining  through  the  affectations  by 


which  they  are  douded.  We  scarcely  re- 
quire, therefoiie^  te  hear  their  euiegMS  de- 
livered from  the  mouths  of  the  Princeas's 
ladies,  who  have  appreciated  their  real  W4>rth. 
Biron,  howew,  has  all  akmg  been  ovr  £a- 
Yourifce ;  and  we  feel  that,  in  some  degree, 
he  deserves  the  character  which  Rosaline 
gives  him : — 

"A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
His  eve  begets  ooeaston  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  caieh 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-meving  jest ; 
Which  his  £Edr  tongue  (coDceiVs  ezpoaitoi) 
Delivefs  in  such  apt  and  gmnous  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  taie% 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  Oiscourae.'* 

But,  with  all  this  disposition  to  think  highly  : 
of  the  nobles  of  the  self-denying  court,  the 
"  mad  wenches  "  of  France  are  determined 
to  use  their  "  civil  wits  '*  on  "  Navarre  and  , 
his  bookmen,"  for  their  absurd  vows  ;  and  • 
well    do    they    keep    their    determination.  ■ 
Boyet  is  a  capital  courtier,  always  ready  for 
a  gibe  at  the  ladies,  and  always  ready  to  bear  ' 
their  gibes.    Costard  thinks  he  is  ''  a  most 
simple  clown ;"  but  Biron  more  accurately 
describes  him  at  length  : — 

"  Why,  this  is  he  ! 

That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  fonn,  monsieur  the  nice. 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables^  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms;  nay,  he  can  sing  i 

A  mean  most  meanly;  and,  in  ushering,  ■ 

Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet:  ' 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet.'*  j 

We  are  very  much  tempted  to  think  that,  in  ' 
his  character  of  Boyet,  Shakspere  had  in  view 
that  most  amusing  coxcomb  Master  Bobert  < 
Laneham,  whose  letter  from  Kenilwor^i,  in  { 
which  he  gives  the  following  account  of  him* 
self,  was  printed  in  1575  : — ^"  Always  among  , 
the  gentlewomen  with  my  good  will,  and 
when  I  see  compaay  according,  then  I  can 
be  as  lively  too.  Sometimes  I  £oot  it  with 
dancing ;  now  with  my  gittem  and  else  with 
my  cittern  ;  then  at  the  virginab  ;  ye  know 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  me ;  then  carol  I  up 
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a  song  witluU,  ihaJt  hj  and  by  tiliey  come 
Hocking  about  me  like  bees  to  hooey,  aod 
ever  they  eiy,  ^  Anotihery  good  TianehftTn, 
another.'  " 

Before  the  end  of  Nayarre's  frst  interview 
with  the  Princess,  Boyet  has  discovered  that 
he  is  ^  infected.'*  At  the  end  of  the  next 
act,  we  learn  from  Biion.  himself  that  he  is 
in  the  same  oondifcioD.  Aw&y  then  goes  the 
row  with  the  King  and  Biron.  In  the  fourth 
act  we  find  that  the  infectio^  has  si^ead  to 
all  the  lords ;  but  the  love  of  the  King  a^d 
his  courtiers  is  thorou^ly  characteristic.  It 
may  be  sincere  enough,  but  it  is  still  love 
fantastical. — ^It  hath  taught  Biron  **  to  rhyme 
and  to  be  melaaeholy."  The  King  drops 
his  paper  of  poesy ;  Longaviile  reads  his 
sonnet,  whidi  makes  flesh  *'  a  deity ;"  and 
Domain,  in  his  most  beaaiilul  anacreontic^ 
— as  sweet  a  piece  of  music  as  Shakspere 
ever  penned — shows  ''how  love  can  vary 
wit."  The  scene  in  which  each  lover  is  de- 
tected bv  the  other,  and  all  laughed  at  by 
Biron,  till  he  is  detected  himself,  is  tho- 
roughly dramatic  ;  and  thero  is  perhaps  no- 
thing finer  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Shak- 
sperean  comedy  than  the  passage  where  Biron 
casts  aside  his  disguises,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  burst 
when  the  ''  rent  lines"  discover  ''some  love" 
of  Biron  is  incomparably  fine  : — 

"  Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosaline, 
That  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head;  and,  strucken  blind. 
Kisses   the    base    ground   with   obedient 
breastr 

The  famous  speech  of  Biron,  which  follows, 
is  perhaps  unmatched  as  a  display  of  poetical 
rhetoric,  except  by  the  speeches  of  Ulysses 
to  Achilles  in  the  third  act  of  '  Troilus  and 
Cressida.'       Coleridge    has    admirably    de- 
scribed this  speech  of  Biron.    "It  is  logic 
clothed  in  rhetoric  ; — ^but  observe  how  Shak- 
spere, in  his  twofold  being  of  poet  and  phi- 
1  losopher,  avails  himself  of  it  to  convey  pro- 
found truths  in  the  most  lively  images — the 
I  whole  remaining  faithful  to  the  character 
I  supposed  to  utter  the  lines,  and  the  expres- 
-  sions  themselves  constituting  a  further  de- 


velopment of  that  diaracter."'^  The  rhetoric 
of  Biron  produces  its  effect.  "  Kow  to  plain 
dealing,'*  says  Longaviile ;  but  Biron,  the 
merry  man,  whose  love  is  still  half  fun,  is  for 
more  circuitous  modes  than  laying  their 
hearts  at  the  feet  of  their  mistresses.  He  is 
of  opizdon  that 

• 

"  Bevels,  dances,  mask%  and  merry  hours, 
Foreran  &ar  Love ;" 

and  he  therefore  recommends  "  some  strange 
pastime"  to  solace  the  dames.  But  "the 
gallants  will  be  tasVd." 

King  and  Princess,  lords  and  ladies,  must 
make  way  for  the  great  pedants.  The  fonn 
of  affectation  is  now  entirely  changed.  It  is 
not  the  cleyemsss  of  rising  superior  to  all 
other  men  by  despising  the  "affects"  to 
which  every  bum  is  bom — ^it  is  not  the  clever- 
ness  of  labouring  at  the  most  magnificent 
phrases  to  express  the  most  common  ideas ; 
but  it  is  the  cleverness  of  two  persons  using 
conventional  terms,  which  they  have  picked 
up  from  a  common  source,  and  which  they 
believe  sealed  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  in- 
stead of  employing  the  ordinary  colloquial 
phrases  by  whidi  ideas  are  rendered  intelli- 
gible. This  is  pedantry — and  Shakspere 
shows  his  excellent  judgment  in  bringing  a 
brace  of  pedants  upon  the  scene.  In  O'Keefe's 
'  Agreeable  Surprise,'  and  in  Oolman's  '  Heir 
at  Law,'  we  have  a  single  pedant — the  one 
talking  lAtin  to  a  milk-maid,  sdid  the  other 
to  a  tallow-chandler.  This  is  farce.  But  the 
pedantry  of  Holofemes  and  the  cuxato  is 
comedy.  They  each  address  the  other  in 
their  freemasonry  of  learning.  They  each 
flatter  the  other.  Bui  for  the  rest  of  the 
woiid,  th^  look  down  upon  them.  "  Sir,"  I 
saith  the  curate,  excusing  the  "twice-sod 
simplicity"  of  Qoodmaa  Dull,  "he  hath 
never  fed  of  the  dunties  that  are  bred  in  a 
book ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ; 
he  hath  not  drunk  ink :  his  intellect  is  not 
replenisfaed."  But  Goodman  Dull  has  his 
intellect  stimulated  by  this  abuse.  He  has 
heard  the  riddles  of  the  "ink-hom"  men, 
and  he  sports  a  riddle  of  his  own : — 
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"  You  two  are  book-men :  Can  you  tell  by  your 
wit, 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's 
not  five  weeks  old  as  yetV 

The  answer  of  Holofemes  is  the  yery  quin- 
tessence of  pedantry.    He  gives  Gk>odman 
Dull  the  hardest  name  for  the  moon  in  the 
mythology.   Qoodman  Dull  is  with  difficulty 
quieted.  Holofemes  then  exhibits  his  poetry ; 
and  he  ^  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for 
it  argues  facility."    He  produces,  as  all  pe- 
dants attempt  to  produce,  not  what  is  good 
when  executed,  but  what  is  difficult  of  exe- 
cution.   Satisfied  with  his  own  performances 
— ^^  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is 
acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it" — ^he  is  pro- 
fuse in  his  contempt  for  other  men's  produc- 
tions.   He  undertakes  to  prove  Biron's  can- 
zonet "  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither  savour- 
ing of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention."     The 
portrait  is  two  hundred  years  old,  and  yet 
how  many  of  the  present  day  might  sit  for 
it!     Holofemes,  however,  is  not  meant  by 
Shakspere  for  a  blockhead.    He  is  made  of 
better  stuff  than  the  ordinary  run  of  those 
who  "  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house." 
Shakspere  has  taken  care  that  we  should  see 
flashes  of  good  sense  amidst  his  folly.    To  say 
nothing  of  the  curate's  commendations  of  his 
'^  reasons  at  dinner,"  we  have  his  own  de- 
scription of  Armado,  to  show  how  clearly  he 
could  discover  the  ludicrous  side  of  others. 
The  pedant  can  see  the  ridiculous  in  pedantry 
of  another  stamp.    But  the  poet  also  takes 
care  that  the  ridiculous  side  of   ''the  two 
leamed  men  "  shall  still  be  prominent.  Moth 
and  Costard  are  again  brought  upon  the 
scene  to  laugh  at  those  who  '*  have  been  at  a 
great  feast  of  languages,  and  have  stolen  the 
scraps."   Costard  himself  is  growing  affected. 
He  has  picked  up  the  fashion  of  being  clever, 
and  he  has  himself  stolen  k<moriJicabilitwiin 
nitatibua  out  of  ''  the  alms-basket  of  words." 
But  business  proceeds :— Holofemes  will  pre- 
sent before  the  Princess  the  nine  worthies, 
and  he  will  play  three  himself.    The  soul  of 
the  schoolmaster  is  in  this  magnificent  de- 
vice ;  and  he  looks  down  with  most  self- 
satisfied  pity  on  honest  Dull,  who  has  spoken 
no  word,  and  understood  none. 


The  ladies  have  received  verses  and  jewels 
from  their  lovers ;  but  thoy  trust  not  to  the 
verses — ^they  think  them  ^  bootless  rhymes," 
— ^the  effusions  of ''  prodigal  wits :" — 

"  Polly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note 
As  foolery  in  the  wise." 

When  Boyet  disdoiefl  to  the  Princess  the 
scheme  of  the  mask  of  Muscovites,  she  is 
more  confirmed  in  her  determination  to  laugh 
at  the  laughers  >— 

"  They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent" 

The  affectation  of  "  speeches  penn'd  "  is  over- 
thrown in  a  moment  by  the  shrewdness  of 
the  women,  who  encounter  the  fustian  ha- 
rangue  with  prosaic  action.  Moth  comes  in 
crammed  with  others'  affectations  : — 

"  All  hail,  the  richest  beauti^  on  the  earth ! 
A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames*" — 

The  ladies  turn  their  backs  on  him — 

"That  ever  tum'd  their — hcuHa — to  mortal 
views!" 

Biron  in  vain  gives  him  the  cue — ^  their  ey«, 
villain,  their  eyes  .•" — "  the  pigeon-egg  of  dis- 
cretion "  has  ceased  to  be  discreet — ^he  is  out, 
and  the  speech  is  ended.  The  maskers  will 
try  for  themselves.  They  each  take  a  masked 
lady  apart,  and  each  finds  a  wrong  mistress, 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  him.  The  keen 
breath  of ''  mocking  wenches  "  has  puffed  out 
all  their  fine  conceits : — 

"Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute- 
caps.'*  j 

The  sharp  medicine  has  had  its  effect.  The  ; 
King  and  his  lords  return  without  their  dis-  • 
guises ;  and,  being  doomed  to  hear  the  echo  , 
of  the  laugh'  at  their  folly,  they  come  down  I 
from  their  stilts  to  the  level  ground  of  com-  | 
mon  sense: — ^from  ''taffeta  phrases"  and 
"figures  pedantical"  to 

"  Russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes.** 

But  the  Worthies  are  coming ;  we  have 
not  yet  done  with  the  affectations  and  the 
mocking  merriment.  Biron  maliciously  de- 
sires "to  have  one  show  worse  than  the 
King's  and  his  company."    Those  who  have 
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been  laughed  at  now  take  to  laughing  at 
others.  Costard,  who  is  the  most  natural  of 
the  Worthies,  comes  off  with  the  fewest  hurts. 
He  has  performed  Pompey  marvellously  well, 
and  he  is  not  a  little  yain  of  his  performance 
— "  I  hope  I  was  perfect."  When  the  learned 
curate  breaks  down  as  Alexander,  the  apology 
of  Costard  for  his  overthrow  is  inimitable : 
''  There,  an  *t  shall  please  you  ;  a  foolish  mild 
man ;  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon 
dashed  !  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour, 
in  sooth  ;  and  a  vexy  good  bowler ;  but,  for 
Alisander,  alas !  you  see  how  't  is  ;  a  little 
o'erparted."  Holofemes  comes  off  worse  than 
the  curate — ''Alas,  poor  Machabsaus,  how 
hath  he  been  baited ! "  We  feel,  in  spite  of 
our  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  pedant,  that 
his  remonstrance  is  just — ^^  This  is  not  gene- 
rous, not  gentle,  not  humble.*'  We  know 
that  to  be  generous,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  hum- 
ble, are  the  especial  virtues  of  the  great; 
and  Shakspere  makes  us  see  that  the  school- 
master is  right.  Lastly,  comes  Armado. 
His  discomfiture  is  still  more  signal.  The 
malicious  trick  that  Biron  suggests  to  Cos- 
tard shows  that  Rosaline's  original  praise  of 
him  was  not  altogether  deserved — ^that  his 
merriment  was  not  always 


it 


Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth  " 
The  affectations  of  Biron  are  cast  aside,  but 


he  has  a  natural  fault  to  correct,  worse  than 
any  affectation ;  and  beautifully  does  Bosa- 
line  hold  up  to  him  the  glass  which  shows 
him  how 

''  To  choke  a  gibing  spirit, 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools." 

The  affectations  are  blown  into  thin  air. 
The  King  and  his  courtiers  have  to  turn 
from  speculation  to  action — ^from  fruitless 
vows  to  deeds  of  charity  and  piety.  Armado 
is  about  to  apply  to  what  is  useful :  ''  I  have 
vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold  the  plough  for 
her  sweet  love  three  years."  The  voices  of 
the  pedants  are  heard  no  more  in  scraps  of 
Latin.  They  are  no  longer  "  singled  from  the 
barbarous."  But,  on  the  contrary,  "  the  dia- 
logue that  the  two  learned  men  have  com- 
piled, in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo," 
is  full  of  the  most  familiar  images,  expressed 
in  the  most  homely  language.  Shakspere, 
imquestionably,  to  our  minds,  brought  in 
this  most  characteristic  song — (a  song  that 
he  might  have  written  and  sung  in  the 
chimney-comer  of  his  father's  own  kitchen, 
long  before  he  dreamt  of  having  a  play  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth) — to  mark,  by  an 
emphatic  close,  the  triumph  of  simplicity 
over  false  refinement. 
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Is  Dr.  Farmer's  *  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  ' 
Shakspeare,'  we  find  this  passage  : — "  The 
story  of  *  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well '  or,  as 
I  suppose  it  to  have  been  sometimes  called, 
'Love*s  Labour  Wonne'"  (and  here  Farmer 
inserts  a  reference  to  Meres'  *  Wits'  Trea- 
sury,' where  *  Love's  Labour  Wonne'  is  men- 
tioned amongst  plays  by  Shakspere,)  ^is 
originally  indeed  the  property  of  Boccace, 
hut  it  came  immediately  to  Shakspeare  from 
Painter's  *Giletta  of  Narbon.'"    Mr.  Hun- 


ter, in  his  'Disquisition  on  the  Tempest,' 
repudiates  the  notion  that  'Love's  Labour 
Won'  and  'All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well'  are 
identical.  Mr.  Hunter  states  that  a  passing 
remark  of  Dr.  Farmer,  in  the  '  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare,'  first  pointed  out 
this  supposed  identity;  and  he  adds,  "the 
remark  has  since  been  caught  up  and  re- 
peated by  a  thousand  voices.  Yet  it  was 
made  in  the  most  casual,  random,  and  hasty 
manner  imaginable.    It  was  supported  by 
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no  kind  of  argument  or  evidence ;  and  I 
cannot  find  that  any  persons  who  hare  re- 
peated it  after  him  have  shown  any  probable 
grounds  for  the  opinion."  Alalone,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  *  Chronological  Order  of 
Shakspeare's  Plays/  assigns  the  date  of  this 
comedy  to  1598,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
passage  in  Meres.  He  says,  "No  other  of 
our  author's  plays  could  have  borne  that 
title  (*  Love's  Labour  Won ')  with  so  much 
propriety  as  that  before  us  ;  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  present  title  is  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  play : — 

'  All 's  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine  *8  the 
crown.' 

This  line,  however,  might  certainly  have 
suggested  the  alteration  of  what  has  been 
thought  the  first  title,  and  affords  no  deci- 
sive proof  that  this  piece  was  originally 
caUed  'All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' "  When 
Coleridge  describes  this  play  as  "  originally 
intended  as  the  counUrpart  of  'Love's  La- 
bour's Lost,'" — when  Mrs.  Jameson,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  plot  and  the 
suitableness  of  the  title  found  in  Meres, 
states,  complainingly,  "Why  the  title  was 
altered,  or  by  whom,  I  cannot  discover," — 
and  when  Tieck  says,  "The  poet  probably 
first  called  this  play  *  Love's  Labour  Won,' " 
— we  may  add  the  opinions  of  these  eminent 
writers  on  Shakspere  to  the  original  opinion 
of  Malone,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr,  Hunter,  that  "  the  leading  features  of 
the  story  in  '  All's  Well '  cannot  be  said  to 
be  aptly  represented  by  the  title  in  Meres' 
list." 

Coleridge  described  this  play  as  the  coun- 
terpart of  *  Love's  Labour's  Lost.'  Sbakspere's 
titles,  in  the  judgment  of  our  philosophical 
critic,  always  exhibit  "great  significancy." 
The  Labour  of  Love  which  is  Lost  is  not  a 
very  earnest  labour.  The  King  and  his 
courtiers  are  fantastical  lovers.  They  would 
win  their  mistresses  by  "bootless  rhymes" 
and  "  speeches  penn'd,"  and  their  most  sin- 
cere declarations  are  thus  only  received  as 
"mocking  merriment."  The  concluding 
speeches  of  the  ladies  to  their  lovers  show 
dearly  that  Shakspere  meant  to  mark  the 
cause  why  their  labour  was  lost — it  was  | 


labour  hastily  taken  up,  pursued  in  a  light 
temper,  assuming  the  character  of  "  pleasant 
jest  and  courtesy."  The  Princess  and  her 
ladies  would  not  accept  it  as  "  labour"  with- 
out a  year's  probation.  It  was  offered,  they 
thought,  "in  heat  of  blood ;" — theirs  was  a 
love  which  only  bore  "gaudy  blossoms." 
What  would  naturally  be  the  counterpart  of 
such  a  story  ?  One  of  passionate,  enduring, 
all-pervading  love— of  a  love  that  shrinks 
from  no  difficulty,  resents  no  unkin^ness, 
fears  no  disgrace,  but  perseveres,  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  to  vindicate  its 
own  claims  by  its  own  energy,  and  to  achieve 
success  by  the  strength  of  its  own  will. 
This  is  the  Labour  of  Love  which  is  Woo. 
Is  not  this  the  story  of  '  All 's  Well  that 
Ends  Well?' 

When  Helena,  in  the  first  scene,  so  beau- 
tifully describes  the  hopelessness  of  her 
love— 

"  It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me" — 

could  she  propose  to  come  within  "his 
sphere"  without  some  extraordinary  effort  ? 
"  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est."  She  does  resolve 
to  make  the  effort ;  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  her  labour  may  be  suc- 
cessful, and  therefore  her  "  intents  are 
fix'd:"— 

"  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  sup- 
pose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be." 

Inferior  natures,  that  estimate  their  labours 
by  a  common  standard — "that  weigh  their 
pains  in  sense " — that  are  not  supported  in 
their  labours  by  a  spirit  which  rejects  all 
fear  and  embraces  all  hope, — confound  the 
difficult  with  the  impossible :  they  know 
that  courage  has  triumphed  over  difficulty, 
but  they  still  think  "  what  hath  been  cannot 
be  *'  again.    Helena  is  not  of  their  mind  : — 

"  My  project  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave 
me." 
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This  is  the  purpote  avowed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dramatic  action ;  which 
marks  every  stage  of  its  progress ;  which  is 
essentially  *  Lovers  Lahour/  whether  it  be 
won  or  be  lost.  How  beautifully  does  Shak- 
spere  relieve  us  from  the  feelmg  that  it  is 
unsexual  for  the  labour  to  be  undertaken  by 
Helena,  through  the  compassion  which  she 
inspires  in  the  good  old  Countess  : — 

^  It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in 
youth." 

How  delicately,  too,  does  he  make  Hdena 
hold  to  her  determination,  even  whilst  she 
confesses  to  the  Countess  the  secret  of  her 
ambitious  love : — 

"My  friends  were  poor  but  honest;  so 'a  my 
love: 
Be  not  offended;  for  it  hurts  not  him 
That  he  is  loved  of  me:  I  follow  him  not 
Be  any  token  of  preeumptnous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  tUl  I  do  deserve  hinC* 

Again: — 

^*  There  's  something  hints, 
Kore  than  my  &ther*8  skill,  which  was  the 

greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  Us  good  receipt 
Shall, /or  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven" — 

not  for  the  cure  of  the  King  only,  but  for 
the  winning  of  her  labour.  To  obtain  the 
full  advantage  of  her  legacy  no  common 
qoalities  were  required  in  Helena.  '^  Wis- 
dom and  constancy"  are  her  characteristics, 
as  Lafeu  truly  describes.  The  ^  constancy" 
with  which  she  enforces  her  power  upon  the 
mind  of  the  incredulous  King  is  prominently 
exhibited  by  the  poet.  Her  modesty  never 
overcomes  the  ruling  purpose  of  her  souL 
She  indeed  says, 

"  I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you;" 

but  she  inmiediately  after  presses  her  '^  fix*d 
intents :" — 

**  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try." 

She  succeeds : — 

''Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
speak." 


The  reward,  however,  which  she  seeks  is 
avowed  without  hesitation.  Her  will  was 
too  strong  to  admit  of  that  timidity  which 
might  have  clung  to  a  feebler  mind  : — 

''Then  shalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly 
hand, 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command." 

Up  to  this  point  all  has  been  "labour" — 
the  conception  of  a  high  and  dangerous  pur- 
pose— the  carrying  it  through  without  shrink- 
ing. When  the  cure  is  effected,  and  she  has 
to  avow  her  choice,  comes  a  still  greater 
labour.  The  struggle  within  herself  is  most 
intense : — 

*'  Kow,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ;" 

and — 

"  The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, — 
*  We  blush,  that  ihou  shouldst  chooee,'  "— 

these  expressions  sufficiently  give  the  key  to 
what  passes  within  her.  Her  feelings  amount 
almost  to  agony  when  Bertram  refuses  her, 
and  for  a  moment  she  abandons  her  fix'd 
intent : — 

"  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  'm  glad; 
Let  the  rest  go" 

^  But  shall  she  weakly  relinquish  the  golden 
opportunity,  and  dash  the  cup  irom  her  lips 
at  the  moment  it  is  presented  ?  Shall  she 
cast  away  the  treasure  for  which  she  has 
ventured  both  life  and  honour,  when  it  is 
just  within  her  grasp  ?  Shall  she,  after  com- 
promising her  feminine  delicacy  by  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  her  preference,  be  thrust 
back  into  shame, '  to  blush  out  the  remain- 
der of  her  life,*  and  die  a  poor,  lost,  scorned 
thing  ?  This  woidd  be  very  pretty  and  in- 
teresting and  characteristic  in  Viola  or 
Ophelia,  but  not  at  all  consistent  with  that 
high  determined  spirit,  that  moral  energy, 
with  which  Helena  is  portrayed.*'''^  Helena 
suffers  Bertram  to  be  forced  upon  her — and 
this  is  the  greatest  "labour"  of  all. 

After  the  marriage  and  the  desertion 
"Love's  labour"  is  still  most  tmtiringly 
tasked.    Love  next  assumes  the  sweet  and 
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smiling  aspect  of  duty.  "  What 's  his  will 
else  ?" — *^  what  more  commands  he  ?" — 

"  In  eveiything  I  wait  upon  his  will" — 

are  all  the  replies  she  makes  to  the  harsh 
commands  of  her  lord,  conyejed  by  a  frivo- 
lous messenger.  In  her  parting  interview 
with  Bertram,  in  which  his  coldness  and  dis- 
like are  scarcely  attempted  to  be  concealed, 
the  same  spirit  alone  exists.  She  has  a 
harder  trial  still.  Iler  lord  avows  his  final 
abandonment  of  her,  except  upon  apparently 
impossible  conditions.  She  has  only  one 
complaint, — 

''This  is  a  dreadful  sentence ;" 

but  her  intense  love  has  destroyed  in  her  all 
the  feeling  of  self  through  which  she  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  triumph  of  her 
own  will : — 

"  Poor  lord !  is  't  1 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war]" 

When  she  says  "  I  will  be  gone,"  she  pro- 
bably had  no  purpose  of  seeking  Bertram, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  reverse  his  '^  dreadful 
sentence"  by  her  own  management.  But 
"love's  labours"  were  not  yet  ended.  Her 
mind  was  not  framed  to  shrink  from  diffi- 
culty; and  we  soon  meet  her  at  Florence. 
The  plot  after  this  is  such  a  one  as  Shak- 
spere  could  only  have  found  in  the  legendaxy 
history  of  an  unrefined  age,  preserved  from 
oblivion  by  one  who  was  imbued  with  the 
kindred  genius  of  unveiling  the  brightness 
of  the  poetical,  even  when  it  was  concealed 
from  ordinary  vision  by  the  clouds  of  a 
prosaic,  atmosphere.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  truly 
observed,  "  All  the  circumstances  and  details 
with  which  Helena  is  surrounded  are  shock- 
ing to  our  feelings,  and  wounding  to  our 
delicacy ;  and  yet  the  beauty  of  the  charac- 
ter is  made  to  triumph  over  all."  The  beauty 
of  the  character  is  in  its  intensity.  By  that 
is  Helena  enabled  to  pass  through  all  the 
slough  of  her  last  '^ labours"  without  con- 
tamination ;  her  purpose  sanctifies  her  acts. 
From  the  first  scene  to  the  last  her  life  is 
one  continued  struggle.  But  the  hopeful 
quality  of  her  soul  never  forsakes  her  : — 


"  The  time  will  bring  on  summer. 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as 

thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp." 

She  repines  at  no  exertion — she  shrinks  from 
no  fatigue : — 

"  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  nighty 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low," 

has  no  reference  to  herself.  When  she  finds 
the  King  has  left  Marseilles  she  has  no  re- 
grets : — 

"  All  *s  well  that  ends  well,  yet; 
Though  time  seem  so  advcrBe,  and  means 
unfit"  , 

Her  final  triumph  at  last  arrives  ;  but  it  is 
a  happiness  that  cannot  be  spoken  of.    Her  ' 
feelings  find  vent  in — 

"  O  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living !" 

She  can  now,  indeed,  call  the  Countess 
mother.  In  the  early  scenes  she  dared  only 
to  name  her  as  "  mine  honourable  mistress." 
By  her  energy  and  perseverance  she  has 
conquered.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not.  Love's  La- 
bour Won  ? 

Malone,  as  we  have  already  expressed  our 
belief,  has  applied  the  true  test  to  the  appli- 
cation of  Meres'  title  of '  Love's  Labour  Won :' 
"  No  other  of  our  author's  plays  could  have 
borne  that  title  with  so  much  propriety  as 
that  before  us."  The  application,  be  it  un- 
derstood, is  limited  to  the  comedies.  The 
title  cannot  be  applied  to  <  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,'  *The  Comedy  of  Errors,' 
'  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,'  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
for  those  are  also  mentioned  in  Meres'  list 
as  existing  in  1598.  Can  it  have  reference 
to  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  than 
which  no  title  can  be  more  definite ; — ^to 
'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  equally  defined; 
to  *  Twelfth  Night'  or  'Measure  for  Measure,' 
or  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  or  *  As  You 
Like  It,'  or  *  The  Winter's  Tale?'— We  think 
not ; — we  are  sure  that  none  of  our  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  plots  of  these  plays 
can  believe  that  either  of  them  was  so  named. 
We,  of  course,  here  put  the  question  of 
chronology  out  of  view.  Mr.  Hunter,  to 
support  his  opinion  that  '  The  Tempest '  was 
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written  in  1596,  boldly  main  tain  s  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : — ^^  But  if  not  to  the  *  All  ^s 
Well/  to  what  play  of  Shakspere  was  this 
title  once  attached?  I  answer,  that  of  the 
existing  plays  there  is  only  '  The  Tempest  * 
to  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  belong :  and, 
80  long  as  it  suits  so  well  with  what  is  a 
main  incident  of  this  piece,  we  shall  not  be 
driven  to  the  gratuitous  and  improbable  Bup- 
position  that  a  play  once  so  called  is  lost." 
The  ''main  incident"  relied  upon  by  Mr. 
Hunter  for  the  support  of  this  theory  is  the 
following  speech  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  third 
act  of  *  The  Tempest : '— 

"There  be  some  sporta  arc  painful,  and  their 

labour 
Delight  In  them  sets  off;  some  kinds  of  base- 
ness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious,  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's 

dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  Oh,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  &ther  's 

crabbed ; 
And  he*s  composed  of  harshncBs.    1  must 

remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction:  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work;  and  says,  such 

baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.    I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my 

labours.** 

"Here  then,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "are  the 
Love  Labours.  In  the  end  they  won  the 
lady."  We  venture  to  say  that  our  belief 
in  the  significancy  of  Shakspere's  titles 
would  be  at  an  end  if  even  a  "  main  in- 
cident "  was  to  suggest  a  name,  instead  of 
the  general  course  of  the  thought  or  action. 
In  this  case  there  are  really  no  Love  Labours 
at  all.  The  lady  is  not  won  by  the  piling 
of  the  logs ;  the  audience  know  that  both 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Prosperous  spells,  and  the  magician 
has  explained  to  them  why  he  enforces  these 
harsh  "labours."  In  the  first  act,  when 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  are  thrown  together. 
Prospero  says,— 


"  It  goes  on,  I  see. 
As  my  soul  prompts  it.    Spirit^  fine  spirit, 

I  '11  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this." 

Again: — 

"At  the  first  sight 
They  have  changed  eyes :  Delicate  Ariel, 
I  '11  set  thee  free  for  this." 

Yet  he  adds, — 

"They  are  both  in  cither's  powers:  Bui  this 
synft  huaitiess 
J  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  tlie  prise  light*' 

Would  Shakspere  have  chosen  this  incident 
— not  a  "main  incident,"  for  we  all  along 
know  Prospero*s  real  intentions — as  that 
which  would  furnish  a  title  to  his  play? 
The  pain  which  Ferdinand  endures  is  very 
transient;  and  Prospero,  when  he  removes 
the  infliction,  says, — 

"  All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test." 

We  know  that  the  Love  Labours  of  Ferdinand 
are  not  severe  trials,  and  that  at  their  worst 
they  were  refreshed  with  "  sweet  thoughts." 
Can  they  be  compared  with  the  Love's  Labour 
of  Helena  1 

Mr.  Hunter  rejects  the  claim  of  *  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well '  to  be  named  Love's  Labour 
Won,  most  decisively,  but  upon  one  ground 
only :  "  If  ever  there  was  a  play,",  he  says, 
"  which  itself  bespoke  its  own  title  from  the 
beginning,  it  is  this : — 

*  We  must  away; 
Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  us : 
All 's  Well  tJiat  Ends  WeU :  still  the  fine  's  the 

crown; 
Whatever  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.' 

"Again: — 

*AU*s  WeU  that  Ends  WeU;  yet ; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means 
unfit.' 

"  And,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  in  the 
epilogue : — 

'  The  king  's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done : 
Allis  well  ended,  if  this  suit  is  won.'" 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  use  of  the 
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word  won  in  the  last  line  might  have  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Hunter  the  possibility  of  the 
play  having  a  double  title — ^the  one  derived 
from  the  one  great  incident  of  the  piece, — 
the  other  from  the  application  of  its  dra- 
matic action.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  rejects 
the  claim  of  <  AH  'a  Well  that  Ends  Well ' 
to  the  title  of  Meres,  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  could  only  have  had  a  single  title ; 
whilst  he  seeks  to  establish  the  claim  of 
^The  Tempest'  to  the  title  of  Meres,  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  had  a  double  title: 
"  I  suspect  that  the  play  originally  had  a 
double  title,  'The  Tempest,  or  Love's  Labour 
Won ;'  just  as  another  of  the  plays  had  a 
double  title,  *  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You 
Will.' "  This  reasoning  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  illogical.  If  the  argument  is  good  for 
'The  Tempest,'  it  is  good  for  'All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well.' 

Whether  or  no  'Tho  Tempest,'  looking  at 
the  internal  evidence  of  its  date,  could  have 
been  included  in  Meres'  list,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  '  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well ' 
has  many  evidences  of  having  been  an  early 
composition — unquestionably  so  in  parts. 
When  Malone  changed  his  theory  with  re- 
gard to  the  date,  and  assigned  it  to  1606,  in 
the  posthumous  edition  of  his  '  Chronological 
Order,'  he  relied  principally  upon  the  tone  of 
a  particular  passage :  "  The  beautiful  speech 
of  the  sick  King  in  this  play  has  much 
the  air  of  that  moral  and  judicious  reflec- 
tion that' accompanies  an  advanced  period  of 
Ufe,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  Shakspere's 
manner  in  his  earlier  plays."  The  mind  of 
Shakspere  was  so  essentially  dramatic,  that 
when  he  puts  serious  and  moral  words  into 
the  mouth  of  a  sick  King,  who  is  growing 
old,  we  should  be  no  more  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  sentiment  has  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual feelings  of  the  poet  than  we  should 
believe  that  all  the  exuberant  gaiety  of  some 
of  his  comic  characters  could  only  have  been 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  his  own  spirit 
of  youth.  "  Shakspere's  manner  in  his  earlier 
plays  "  has,  however,  much  more  to  assist  us 
in  approxinuiting  to  a  date.  The  manner 
— ^by  which  we  mean  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment and  the  peculiarities  of  construction — 
in  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well'  certainly 


places  it,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  class  of 
his  earlier  plays*  Where,  except  in  the  dass 
of  the  earlier  plays,  shall  we  find  one  in  which 
the  riiyming  couplet  so  constantly  occurs  1 
But  then,  again,  we  occasionally  encounter 
all  the  music  and  force  of  thought  of  his 
most  perfect  blank-verse.  Tieck  is  of  opinion 
that  the  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  an 
engrafting  of  the  poet's  later  style  upon  his 
earlier  labours.  He  says,  "  Bich  subject- 
matter,  variety  of  situation,  marvellous  de- 
velopment, and  striking  catastrophe  allured 
the  young  poet,  who  probably,  later  in  life, 
would  not  have  chosen  a  subject  so  unsuited 
to  dramatic  treatment.  8ome  passages,  not 
merely  difficult,  but  almost  impossible  to  be 
understood,  remain  out  of  the  first  attempt ; 
and  here  the  poet  combats  with  language 
and  thought — the  verse  is  artificial,  the  ex- 
pressions forced.  Much  of  what  I  consider 
later  alterations  reminds  us  of  the  Sonnets, 
and .  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis.'  The  prose, 
particularly  in  the  last  acts,  is  so  pure  and 
clear, — ^the  scenes  with  Parulles  are  so  ex- 
cellently written, — that  in  all  that  concerns 
the  language  we  must  reckon  them  amongst 
Shakspere's  best  eflbrts.  The  first  act  is  the 
most  obscure ;  and  here  are  probably  the 
most  extensive  remains  of  the  older  work. 
The  last  half  of  the  delineation  of  Parolles 
must  belong  to  Shakspere's  later  period." 

Malone  assigns  his  second  conjectural  date 
of  this  play  to  1606  upon  other  ground  than 
that  of  Shakspere's  manner:  "Another  cir- 
cumstance which  induces  me  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  later  play  than  I  had  formerly 
supposed  is  the  satirical  mention  made  of 
the  puritans,  who  were  the  objects  of  King 
James's  aversion."  Surely  the  poet  might 
allude  to  the  famovs  contention  about  wear- 
ing the  surplice,  without  being  led  to  it  by 
the  aversions  of  King  James.  The  contest  had 
been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  Hooker, 
in  his  fifth  book  of  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity/ 
published  in  1597,  refutes  the  puritanical 
opinions  upon  this  matter  at  great  length. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  surplice  he  dia* 
tinctly  says  that  the  hostility  of  the  puri- 
tans was  much  modified  when  he  wrote. 
The  controversy  had  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  at  the  period  when  Shakspere,  ao- 
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oording  to  our  belief,  was  most  likely  to 
hare  produced  <  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well/ 
— ^perhaps  not  at  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  usy  but  in  an  imperfect  fonn.  That  period 
was  probably  not  very  widely  separated  from 
the  period  when  *■  Loye*s  Labour 's  Lost '  was 
produced;  to  which,  as  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  think,  with  Coleridge,  this  play  was  the 
counterpart 

Having  thus  traced  the  principal  dramar 
tic  action  of  <  All 's  WeU  that  Ends  Well '  in 
the  endeayour  to  show  that  it  is  identical 
with  ^Lore's  Labour  Won,'  we  may  con- 
clude this  notice  with  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
characters. 

Of  Helena  we  have  necessarily  spoken  at 
length.  Mrs.  Jameson  quotes  a  passage  from 
Foster's  'Essays'  to  explain  the  general  idea 
of  her  character:  "To  be  tremblingly  aliye 
to  gentle  impressions,  and  yet  be  able  to 
preserye,  when  the  prosecution  of  a  design 
req[uires  it,  an  immoyeable  heart  amidst  eyen 
the  most  imperious  causes  of  subduing  emo- 
tion, is  perhaps  not  an  impossible  constitu- 
tion of  mind,  but  it  is  the  utmost  and  rarest 
endowment  of  himianity."  This  "  constitu- 
tion of  mind"  has  been  created  by  Sbakspere 
in  his  Helena,  and  who  can  doubt  the  truth 
and  nature  of  the  conception  ? 

Bertram,  like  all  mixed  characters,  whe- 
ther in  the  drama  or  in  real  life,  is  a  great 
puzzle  to  those  who  look  without  tolerance 
on  human  motiyes  and  actions.  In  a  one- 
sided yiew  he  has  no  redeeming  qualities. 
Johnson  says,  "  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart 
to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without  gene- 
rosity, and  young  without  truth;  who  mar- 
ries Helena  as  a  coward,  and  leayes  her  as 
a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkind- 
ness  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage:  is 
accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged, 
defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  is  dismissed 
to  happiness."  If  the  Bertram  of  the  comedy 
were  a  real  personage  of  flesh  and  blood,  with 
whom  the  business  of  life  associated  us,  and 
of  whom  the  exercise  of  prudence  demanded 
that  we  should  form  an  accurate  estimate, 
we  should  say— 
"  Too  bad  for  a  blessing,  too  good  for  a  curse, 

I  wish  from  my  soul  thou  wert  better  or 
worse.* 


But  we  are  called  upon  for  no  such  judgment 
when  the  poet  presents  to  us  a  character  of 
contradictory  qualities.  All  that  we  have 
then  to  ask  is,  whether  the  character  is  na- 
tural, and  consistent  with  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  he  moyes  ?  We  haye  no  desire 
to  reconcile  our  hearts  to  Bertram ;  all  that 
we  demand  is,  that  he  should  not  moye  our 
indignation  beyond  the  point  in  which  his 
qualities  shall  consist  with  our  sympathy  for 
Helena  in  her  loye  for  him.  And  in  this 
yiew  the  poet,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  drawn 
Bertram's  character  most  skilfully.  With- 
out his  defects  the  dramatic  action  could  not 
haye  proceeded ;  without  his  merits  the  dra- 
matic sentiment  could  not  haye  been  main- 
tained. Shakspere,  from  the  first,  makes  us 
understand  that  the  pride  of  birth  in  Bertram 
constrained  him  to  regard  Helena  as  greatly 
his  inferior.  His  parting  with  her  is  decisiye: 
^  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your 
thoughts  be  servants  to  you."  This  is  the 
kindness  of  one  who  had  known  her  long, 
and  pitied  her  dependent  state.  But  he 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense  which  he 
entertains  of  her  condition :  "  Be  comfortable 
to  my  mother,  yow  mistress,  and  make  much 
of  her."  When  the  King  proposes  Helena 
to  him  as  his  wife,  he  assigns  but  one  reason 
for  his  rejection  of  her — but  that  is  all  in 
all:— 

*'  I  know  her  well  ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge: 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife !" 

If  Bertram  had  seen  Helena  with  the  eyes 
of  his  mother,  as 

''  A  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire/' — 

or  with  those  of  the  King  and  of  Lafeu, — 
he  would  not  have  rejected  her,  and  the  co- 
medy would  have  been  only  a  common  love- 
tale.  Johnson  says  he  marries  Helena  ''as 
a  coward."  This  is  unjust.  Johnson  over- 
looked the  irresistible  constraint  to  which 
his  will  was  subjected,  and  the  scorn  with 
which  he  spoke  out  his  real  purposes  even  at 
the  moment  of  submission : — 


» 


Pardon,  my  gneious  lord ;  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes :  When  I  consider 
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What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour, 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  ahe,  which 

late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is,  as  't  were,  bom  so." 

Nothing  can  be  less  like  cowardice  than  this 
speech.  It  is  the  bitterest  irony  of  a  de- 
sperate will,  bowed  for  a  time,  but  not  sub- 
dued. Kor  does  Bertram  leave  Helena  as 
"  a  profligate."  We,  who  know  the  intensity 
of  her  loye,  which  he  could  not  know,  may 
think  that  he  was  unwise  to  fly  from  his  own 
happiness ;  but  he  belieyed  that  he  fled  from 
constraint  and  misery ;  from 

"  The  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife.'* 

The  Bertram  of  the  Florentine  wars  has  some- 
thing to  recommend  him  besides  his  ancestry : 
''he  has  done  worthy  seryice."  But  the 
young,  proud,  courageous  Bertram  is  also  a 
libertine.  Schlegel  asks,  "Did  Shakspere 
ever  attempt  to  mitigate  the  impression  of 
his  unfeeling  pride  and  giddy  dissipation? 
He  intended  merely  to  give  us  a  military 
portrait."  This  is  quite  true.  The  liber- 
tines of  the  later  comedy  are  the  only  gene- 
rous, spirited,  intellectual  persons  of  the 
drama;  the  virtuous  characters  are  as  dull 
as  they  are  discreet.  Shakspere  goes  out  of 
his  usual  dramatic  spirit  in  this  play,  to 
mark  emphatically  the  impression  which 
Bertram's  actions  produce  upon  his  own  as- 
sociates. In  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth 
act  they  comment  with  indignation  upon  his 
desertion  of  Helena,  and  his  practices  to- 
wards Diana:  "As  we  are  ourselves  what 
things  are  we ! "  But  then  all  the  Shak- 
sperean  tolerance  is  put  forth  to  make  us 
understand  that  Bertram  is  not  isolated  in 
his  vices,  and  that  even  his  vices,  as  those  of 
all  other  men,  are  not  alone  to  be  regarded 
in  our  estimates  of  character :  "  The  web  of 
our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill 
together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud  if  our 
faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by 
our  virtues."  This  is  philosophy,  and,  what 
is  more,  it  is  religion — for  it  is  charity.  In 
this  spirit  the  poet  undoubtedly  intended 
that  we  should  judge  Bertram.    He  is  cer- 


tainly not  a  hypocrite :  and,  when  he  returns 
to  Rousillon,  we  are  bound  to  believe  him 
when  he  speaks  of  Helena  as 

"  She,  whom  all  men  praised,  and  whom  my- 
self 
Since  I  have  lost  have  loved." 

For  ourselves,  we  can  see  no  poetical  injustice 
that  he  is  ''dismissed  to  happiness;"  for, 
unless  he  has  become  a  "  sadder  and  a  \viser 
man,"  he  will  not  be  happy. 

"  In  this  piece,"  says  Schlegel,  "  a^e  is  ex- 
hibited to  singular  advantage :  the  plain 
honesty  of  the  King,  the  good-natured  im- 
petuosity of  old  Lafeu,  the  maternal  indul- 
gence of  the  Countess  to  Helena's  love  of  her 
son,  seem  all,  as  it  were,  to  vie  with  each 
in  endeavours  to  conquer  the  arrogance  of 
the  young  Count."  The  general  benevolence 
of  these  characters,  and  their  particular  kind- 
ness towards  Helena,  are  the  counterpoises 
to  Bertram's  pride  of  birth,  and  his  disdain 
of  virtue  unaccompanied  by  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions. The  love  of  the  Countess  towards 
Helena  is  habit, — that  of  the  King  is  grati- 
tude :  in  Lafeu  the  admiration  which  he  per- 
severingly  holds  towards  her  is  the  result  of 
his  honest  sagacity.  He  admires  what  is  di- 
rect and  unpretending,  and  he  therefore  loves 
Helena :  he  hates  what  is  evasive  and  boast- 
ful, and  he  therefore  despises  ParoUcs. 

Parolies  has  been  called  by  Ulrici  **the 
little  appendix  of  the  great  Falstaff."  Schle- 
gel says,  "  Falstaff  has  thrown  Parolies  into 
the  shade."  Johnson  goes  farther,  and  de- 
clares, "  Parolies  has  many  of  the  lineaments 
of  Falstaff."  In  our  view  this  opinion  of 
Johnson  exhibits  a  singular  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  one  who  relished  Falstaff  so 
highly.  Parolies  is  literally  what  he  is  de- 
scribed by  Helena : — 

"  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward." 

For  the  "  fool,"  take  the  scene  in  the  second 
act,  in  which  he  pieces  out  the  remarks  of 
Lafeu  upon  the  King's  recovery  with  the 
most  impertinent  commonplaces  —  ending 
"  Nay,  't  is  strange,  't  is  very  strange,  that  is 
the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it."  It  was  in 
this  dialogue  that  Lafeu  "smoked  him;" 
and  he  makes  no  secret,  afterwards,  of  his 
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opinion :.  *^  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordina- 
riesy  to  be  a  pretty  wise  fellow ;  thou  didst 
make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel ;  it  might 
pass :  yet  the  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about 
thee  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believ- 
iLg  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burthen.  I 
have  now  found  thee."  To  the  insults  of 
Lafeu  the  boaster  has  nothing  to  oppose, — 
neither  wit  nor  courage.  His  very  impu- 
dence is  oyerbome.  We  thoroughly  agree 
with  Lafeu,  that  *'  there  can  be  no  kernel  in 
this  light  nut."  All  this  is  but  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  comic  scenes  in  which  he  is  to 
play  so  conspicuous  a  part — ^in  which  his 
folly,  his  falsehood,  and  his  cowardice  con- 
spire to  make  him  odious  and  ridiculous. 
Before  this  exhibition  he  is  denounced  to 
Bertram,  by  his  companions  in  warfare,  as 
«  a  hilding"— «  a  bubble  "— "  a  most  notable 
coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly 
promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good 
qiiality."  The  disclosure  which  he  makes  of 
his  own  foUy  before  he  is  seized,  when  the 
lords  overhear  him,  is  perfectly  true  to  na- 
ture, and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
true  comedy : — 

"  Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours 
't  will  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall 
I  say  I  have  donel  It  must  be  a  very  plausive 
invention  that  carries  it :  They  begin  to  smoke 
me:  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too 
often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool- 
hardy :  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  be- 
fore  it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the 
reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  c*er  thine 
own  tongue  was  guilty  of.  [AHde, 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to 
undertake  the  recovery  of  this  drum ;  being  not 
ignorant  of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I 
had  no  such  purpose]  I  must  give  myself  some 
hurts,  and  say  I  got  them  in  exploit :  Yet  slight 
ones  will  not  carry  it:  They  will  say.  Came  you 
off  with  so  littlel  and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give. 
Wherefore?  what 's  the  instance]  Tongue,  I  must 
put  you  into  a  butter-woman's  mouth,  and  buy 
myself  another  of  Bajazct's  mule,  if  you  prattle 
me  into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  possible  he  sJiouId  hiow  tchat  he 
is  J  and  be  thai  Iteis?  Aside." 

\  The  last  sentence  is  worth  a  folio  of  *  Moral 


Essays.'  But  ParoUes  certainly  knows  him- 
self. There  is  nothing  but  plain  knavery, 
mistaking  its  proper  tools,  in  his  lies  and  his 
treacheries.  The  meanness  of  his  nature  is 
his  safeguard:  after  his  detection  the  con- 
solations of  his  philosophy  are  most  cha- 
racteristic : — 

"  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'T  tocmld  hurst  at  tJiis:   Captain  1 11  be  no 

more; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himself  a 

braggart 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Bust,  sword  1   cool,  blushes !   and,  ParoUes, 

live 
Safest   in  shame !    being  fooVd    by  foolery 

thrive  ! 
There 's  place  and  means  for  ever}*  man  alive." 

And  he  will  ^Mive."  Lafeu  understands  him 
to  the  last,  when  he  says,  **  Though  you  are 
a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat." 

And  is  this  crawling,  empty,  vapouring, 
cowardly  representative  of  the  off^-scourings 
of  social  life,  to  be  compared  for  a  moment 
with  the  inimitable  Falstaff^? — to  be  said  to 
have  "many  lineaments  in  common"  with 
him — to  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  him — 
to  be  even  "  a  little  appendix  "  to  his  great- 
ness? Parollcs  is  drawn  by  Sbakspere  as 
utterly  contemptible,  in  intellect,  in  spirit, 
in  morals.  He  is  diverting  from  the  situar 
tions  into  which  his  folly  betrays  liim ;  and 
his  complete  exposure  and  humiliation  con- 
stitute the  richness  of  the  comedy.  If  he 
had  been  a  particle  better,  Shaksperc  would 
have  made  his  disgrace  less ;  and  it  is  in  his 
charity  even  to  the  most  degraded  that  he 
has  represented  him  as  utterly  insensible  to 
his  own  shame,  and  even  hugging  it  as  a 
good: — 

"  If  my  heart  were  great, 

'T  would  burst  at  this." 

But  Falstaff,  witty  beyond  all  other  charac- 
ters of  wit — cautious,  even  to  the  point  of 
being  thought  cowardly — swaying  all  men 
by  his  intellectual  resources  under  the  great- 
est difficulty — ^boastful  and  lying  only  in  a 
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spirit  of  hilarity,  which  makes  him  tho  first 
to  enjoy  his  own  detection — ^and  withal, 
though  grossly  selfish,  so  thoroughly  genial 
that  many  love  him  and  few  can  refuse  to 
laugh  with  him^ — is  Falstaff  to  be  compared 
with  ParoUes,  the  notorious  liar — great  way 
fool — solely  a  coward  ?  The  comparison  will 
not  bear  examining  with  patience,  and  much 
less  with  painstaking. 

But  ParoUes  in  his  own  way  is  infinitely 
comic.  ^'  The  scene  of  the  drum,"  according 
to  a  French  critic,  "is  worthy  of  Moli^."* 
This  is  the  highest  praise  which  a  French 
writer  could  bestow;  and  here  it  is  just. 

*  Lctourncar,  *  Traduction/  tome  iz.  p.  329. 


The  character  belongs  to  the  school  of  which 
Moli^-e  is  the  head,  rather  than  to  the  school 
of  Shakspere. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  clown  ?  He 
is  "the  artificial  fool ;"  and  we  do  not  like 
him,  therefore,  quite  so  much  as  dear  Launce 
and  dearer  Touchstone.  To  the  Fool  in 
^Lear*  he  can  no  more  be  compared  than 
Parolles  to  Falstaff.  But  he  is,  nerertheless, 
great — something  that  no  other  artist  but 
Shakspere  could  hare  produced.  Our  poet 
has  used  him  as  a  yehicle  for  some  biting 
satire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is 
"a  witty  fool,"  "a  shrewd  knare,  and  an 
unhappy." 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHBETV-. 


'The  Tamiko  of  the  Shrew'  was  first 
printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  Shakspere^s 
Plays  in  1623.  It  is  not  one  of  those  plays 
enumerated  as  Shakspere's  by  Meres,  in 
1698. 

The  matured  opinion  of  Malone  as  to  the 
date  of  this  play  is  thus  given  : — ^  I  had 
supposed  the  piece  now  under  consideration 
to  have  been  ^vritten  in  the  year  1606.  On  a 
more  attentive  perusal  of  it,  and  more  expe- 
rience in  our  author^s  style  and  manner,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  was  one  of  his  very  early 
productionsy  and  near,  in  point  of  time,  to 
*The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  'Love's  Labour's 
Lost,'  and  '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona.' 
In  the  old  comedies,  antecedent  to  the  time 
of  our  author's  writing  for  the  stage  (if,  in- 
deed, they  deserve  that  name),  a  kind  of 
doggrel  measure  is  often  found,  which,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  Shakspeare  adopted 
in  some  of  those  pieces  which  were  undoubt- 
edly among  his  early  compositions :  I  mean 
his  'Errors'  and  'Love's  Labour's  Lost.' 
This  kind  of  metre,  being  found  also  in  the 
play  before  us,  adds  support  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  one  of  his  early  produc- 
tions." Mr.  Collier,  however,  doubts  whether 
'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  can  be  treated 


altogether  as  one  of  Shakspere's  perform- 
ances: — ^"I  am  satisfied,"  he  says,  "that 
more  than  one  hand  (perhaps  at  distant 
dates)  was  concerned  in  it,  and  that  Shake- 
speare had  little  to  do  with  any  of  the  scenes 
in  which  Katharine  and  Petruchio  are  not 
engaged."  Farmer  had  previously  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  declaring  the  Induction  to 
be  in  our  poet's  best  manner,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  play  in  his  worst,  or  even  below 
it  To  this  Steevens  replies — "  I  know  not 
to  whom  I  could  impute  this  comedy,  if 
Shakspeare  was  not  its  author.  I  think  his 
hand  is  visible  in  almost  every  scene,  though 
perhaps  not  so  evidently  as  in  those  which 
pass  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio." 
Mr.  Collier  judges  that  "the  underplot  much 
resembles  the  dramatic  style  of  William 
Haughton,  author  of  an  extant  comedy, 
called  'Englishmen  for  my  Money,'  which 
was  produced  prior  to  1698." 

But  there  is  another  play, '  The  Taming  of 
a  Shrew,'  which  first  appeared  in  1694,  under 
the  following  title: — ^^ A  pleasant  conceited 
Historie  called  the  taming  of  a  Shrew.  As 
it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Right 
honourable  the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  ser- 
vants.   Printed  at  London  by  Peter  Short, 
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and  are  to  be  sold  bj  Cuthbert  Burble,  at 
hia  8bop  at  the  Rojal  Exchange,  1594L*  The 
oamedy  opens  with  an  Induetion,  the  cha- 
xaciers  of  which  are  a  Lord,  81ie,  a  Tapster, 
Page,  Players,  and  Huntsmen.  The  incidents 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  play 
which  we  call  Shakspere's.  There  is  this 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Sly  in  the  anonymous  comedy,  that, 
dining  the  whole  of  the  performance  of '  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  he  occasionally  makes 
his  remarks ;  and  is  finally  carried  back  to 
the  alehouse  door  in  a  state  of  sleep.  In 
Shakspere  we  lose  this  most  diverting  per- 
sonage before  the  end  of  the  first  act.  After 
our  poet  had  fairly  launched  him  in  the  In- 
dnctioD,  and  giren  a  tone  to  his  subsequent 
demeanour  during  the  play,  the  performer  of 
the  character  was  perhaps  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  dialogue  extemporally.  We  doubt^ 
by  the  way,  whether  this  would  have  been 
permitted  after  Shakspere  had  prescribed 
that  the  Clowns  shoidd  **  speak  no  more  than 
what  is  set  down  for  them." 

The  scene  of '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  is 
laid  at  Athens  ;  that  of  Shakspere's  at  Padua. 
The  Athens  of  the  one  and  the  Padua  of  the 
other  are  resorts  of  learning;  the  former 
opening  thus : — 


£t 


Welcome  to  Athens,  my  beloved  friend. 
To  Plato's  school,  and  Axistotle's  walks." 


Alfonso,  a  merchant  of  Athens  (the  Baptista 
of  Shakspere),  has  three  daughters,  Kate, 
Emilia,  and  Phylema.  Aurelius,  son  of  the 
doke  of  Cestus  (Sestos),  is  enamoured  of  one, 
PolidoT  of  another,  and  Ferando  (the  Petru- 
cio  of  Shakspere)  of  Kate,  the  Shrew.  The 
merchant  hath  sworn,  before  he  will  allow 
his  two  younger  daughters  to  be  addressed 
by  suitors,  that 

"  His  eldest  daughter  first  shall  be  espoused." 

The  wooing  of  Kate  by  Ferando  is  exactly  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  wooing  by  Petrucio  ; 
so  is  the  marriage ;  so  the  lenten  entertain- 
ment of  the  bride  in  Ferando's  country- 
house  ;  so  the  scene  with  the  Tailor  and 
Haberdasher ;  so  the  prostrate  obedience  of 
the  tamed  Shrew.  The  underplot,  however, 
is  essentially  different.    The  lovers  of  the 


younger  sisters  do  not  woo  them  in  assumed 
characters;  though  a  merchant  is  brought 
to  personate  the  Ihike  of  Cestus.    The  real 
duke  arrives^  as  Yincentio  arrives  in  our 
play,  to  discover  the  imposture ;  and  his  in- 
dignation occupies  much  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  action,  with  sufficient  tediousness.  All 
parties  are  ultimately  happy  and  pleased ; 
and  the  comedy  ends  with  ihe  wager,  as  in 
Shakspere,  about  the  obedience  of  the  several 
wives,  the  Shrew  pronouncing  a  homily  upon 
the  virtue  and  beauty  of  submission,  which 
sounds  much  more  hypocritical  even  than 
that  of  the  Kate  of  our  poet.    There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  anonymous  author  and 
Shakspere  sometimes  used  the  same  images 
and  forms  of  expression-— occasionally  seve- 
ral whole  lines :  the  incidents  of  those  scenes 
in  which  the  process  of  taming  the  shrew  is 
canied  forward   are  invariably  the  same. 
The  spectators  of  each  play  had  the  same 
plots  to  delight  them*     They  would  equally 
enjoy  the  surprise  and  self-satis&ction  of  the 
drunken  man  "when  he  became  a  lord ;  equally 
rehsh  the  rough  wooing  of  the  master  <^ 
^  the  taming  school ;"  rejoice  at  the  dignity 
of  the  more  worthy  gender  when  the  poor 
wonum  was  denied  *^  beef  and  mustard  ;"  and 
hold  their  sides  with  convulsive  laughter 
when  the  tailor  was  driven  off  with  his  gown, 
and  the  haberdasher  with  his  cap.    This  un- 
doubted resemblance  involves  some  necessity 
for  conjecture,  with  very  little  guide  from 
evidence.     The  first  and  most  obvious  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  *  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  was 
an  older  play  than  Shakspere's  ;  and  that  he 
borrowed  from  that  comedy.    The  question 
then  arises,  who  was  its  author  1 

The  dramatic  works  of  Greene,  which  have 
been  collected  as  his,  are  only  six  in  number ; 
and  one  was  written  in  connexion  with 
Lodge.  The  'Orlando  Furioso'  is  known  to 
have  been  his,  by  having  been  mentioned  by 
a  contemporary  writer.  This  play,  in  its 
form  of  publication,  appears  to  us  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  'The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew.'  The  title  of  the  first  edition  is  as 
follows  :  '  The  Historic  of  Orlando  Furioso, 
one  of  the  twelve  Pieres  of  France.  As  it 
was  plaid  before  the  Queenes  Maiestie.  Lon- 
don, Printed  by  John  Danter  for  Cuthbert 
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Burbie,  and  axe  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  nere 
the  Royal  Exchange,  1594/  Compare  this 
with  the  title  of  *The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.' 
Each  is  a  "  Historie  ;'*  each  is  without  an 
author's  name ;  each  is  published  by  Cuth- 
bert  Burbie  ;  each  is  published  in  the  same 
year,  1594.  Might  not  the  recent  death  of 
Qreene — ^the  reputation  which  he  left  behind 
him — the  unhappy  circumstances  attending 
his  death,  for  he  perished  in  extreme  poverty 
— and  the  remarkable  controversy  between 
Nash  and  Harvey,  in  1592,  ''principally 
touching  Robert  Greene" — have  led  the 
bookseller  to  procure  and  publish  copies  of 
these  plays,  if  they  were  both  written  by 
him  ?  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  striking  resemblance  of  these 
anonymous  performances,  in  the  structure  of 
the  verse,  the  extravagant  employment  of 
mythological  allusions,  the  laboured  finery 
intermixed  with  feebleness,  and  the  occar 
sional  outpouring  of  a  rich  and  gorgeous 
fancy.  In  the  comic  parts,  too,  it  appears  to 
us  that  there  is  an  equal  similarity  in  the 
two  plays — a  mixture  of  the  vapid  and  the 
coarse,  which  looks  like  the  attempt  of  an 
educated  man  to  lower  himself  to  an  unin- 
formed audience.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
establish  these  opinions  without  being  tedi- 
ous ;  but  we  may  compare  a  detached  pas- 
sage or  two : — 

Orlando  Furioso. 
"  Orl.  Is  not  my  love  like  those  purple- 
coloured  Bwans^ 
That  gallop  by  the  coach  of  Cynthia  1 
Org.  Yes,  many  is  she,  my  lord. 
OrL  Is  not  her  face  silver'd  like  that  milk- 
white  shape, 
TVhcn  Jove  came  dancing  down  to  Semcle  ] 
Org.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Orl.  Then  go  thy  ways  and  climb  up  to  the 
clouds, 
And  tell  Apollo,  that  Orlando  sits 
Making  of  verses  for  Angelica. 
And  if  he  do  deny  to  send  me  down 
The  shirt  which  Deianira  sent  to  Hercules, 
To  make  me  brave  upon  my  wedding-day. 
Tell  him,  I  '11  pass  the  Alps,  and  up  to  Mcroe, 
(I  know  he  knows  that  watery  lakish  hill,) 
And  pnll  the  harp  out  of  the  minstrers  tumds, 
And  pawn  it  unto  lovely  Proserpine, 
That  she  may  fetch  the  fair  Angelica." 


i( 


Tamino  of  a  Shrew. 

Fer.  Tush,  Sate,  these  words  add  greater 

love  in  me, 
And  make  me  think  thee  fairer  than  before : 
Sweet  Ejkte,  thou  lovelier  than  Diana's  purple 

robe. 
Whiter  than  are  the  snowy  Apennines, 
Or  icy  hair  that  grows  on  Boreas'  chin. 
Father,  I  swear  by  Ibis'  golden  beak. 
More  fair  and  radiant  is  my  bonny  Elate 
Than  silver  Xanthus  when  he  doth  embrace 
The  ruddy  Simois  at  Ida's  feet; 
And  care  not  thou,  sweet  Kate,  how  I  be  clad; 
Thou  shalt  have  garments  wrought  of  Median 

silk. 
Enchased  with  precious  jewels  fetch'd  from  &r 
By  Italian  merchants,  that  with  RussiaQ  stems 
Plough  up  huge  furrows  in  the  terrene  main.'' 

Take  a  passage,  also,  of  the  prose,  or  comic, 
parts  of  the  two  plays,  each  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  clowns  : — 

Orlando  Furioso. 

"  Tom.  Sirrah  Ralph,  an  thou  'It  go  with  me, 
I  'II  let  thee  see  the  bravest  madman  that  ever 
thou  sawest. 

Ralph.  Sirrah  Tom,  I  believe  it  was  he  that 
was  at  our  town  o'  Sunday:  1 11  tell  thee  what 
he  did,  sirrah.  He  came  to  our  house  when  all 
our  folks  were  gone  to  church,  and  there  was 
nobody  at  home  but  I,  and  I  was  turning  of  the 
spit,  and  he  comes  in  and  bade  me  fetch  him 
some  drink.  Now,  I  went  and  fetched  him 
some;  and  ere  I  came  again,  by  my  troth,  he 
ran  away  with  the  roast  meat,  spit  and  all,  and 
so  we  had  nothing  but  porridge  to  dinner. 

Tom.  By  my  troth,  that  was  brave;  but, 
sirrah,  he  did  so  counse  the  boys  last  Sunday: 
and,  if  ye  call  him  madman,  he  '11  run  ailcr  you, 
and  tickle  your  ribs  so  with  flap  of  leather  that 
he  hath,  as  it  passeth." 

Ta^no  of  a  Shrew. 

"San.  Boy,  oh  disgrace  to  my  person !  Zounds, 
boy,  of  your  face,  you  have  many  boys  with  such 
pickadenaunts,  I  am  sure.  Zounds,  would  you 
not  have  a  bloody  nose  for  this? 

Boy.  Come,  come,  I  did  but  jest;  where  is 
that  same  piece  of  pie  that  I  gave  thee  to  keep  \ 

San.  The  piel  Ay,  you  have  more  mind  of 
your  belly  than  to  go  see  what  your  master  does. 

Boy.  Tush,  't  i&  no  matter,  man ;  I  prithee 
give  it  me,  I  am  very  hungry  I  promise  thee. 
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iSfZfi.  Why,  you  may  take  it,  and  the  devil 
boist  you  with  it !  one  cannot  save  a  bit  alter 
sapper,  but  you  are  always  ready  to  munch 
it  up. 

Boy,  Why,  come,  man,  wo  shall  have  good 
cheer  anon  at  the  bride-house,  for  your  master 's 
gone  to  church  to  be  married  already,  and  there's 
Each  cheer  as  passeth. 

Sail.  0  brave !  I  would  I  had  eat  no  meat 
this  week,  for  I  have  never  a  comer  left  in  my 
belly," 

*  The  Historic  of  Alphonsus  King  of  Ara- 
gon'— one  of  the  plays  published  with 
Greene's  name,  after  his  death — furnishes  a 
passage  or  two  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew  :' — 

Alfhonsub  Kino  of  Abaoon. 

"  Thon  shalt  ere  long  be  monarch  of  the  world. 
All  chrifiten'd  kings,  with  all  your  pagan  dogs. 
Shall  bend  their  knees  unto  Iphigena. 
The  Indian  soil  shall  be  thine  at  command. 
Where  every  step  thou  settest  on  the  ground 
Shall  be  received  on  the  golden  mines. 
Bich  Pactolus,  that  river  of  account, 
Which  doth  descend  from  top  of  Tivole  mount, 
Shall  be  thine  own,  and  all  the  world  beside." 

"  Go,  pack  thou  hence  unto  the  Stygian  lake, 
And  make  report  unto  thy  traitorous  sire, 
How  well  thou  hast  enjoy'd  the  diadem, 
Which  he  by  treason  set  upon  thy  head  ; 
And,  if  ho  ask  thee  who  did  send  thee  down, 
Alphonsus  say,  who  now  must  wear  thy  crown. 

■  •  •  • 

What,  is  he  gone  1  the  devil  break  his  neck  ! 
The  fiends  of  hell  torment   his  traitorous 

corpse ! 
Is  this  the  quittance  of  Belinus'  grace. 
Which   he    did   show  unto   that  thankless 

wretch, 
That  runagate,  that  rakehell,  yea,  that  thief  r 

Taming  of  a  Shrew. 
— "  When  I  crossed  the  bubbling  Canibey, 
And  sail'd  along  the  crystal  Hellespont, 
I  fill'd  my  coffers  of  the  wealthy  mines; 
Where  I  did  cause  millions  of  labouring  Moors 
To  undermine  the  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  seek  for  strange  and  new-found  precious 

stones. 
And  dive  into  the  sea  to  gather  pearl, 
As  fair  as  Juno  offer'd  Priam's  son ; 
And  you  shall  take  your  liberal  choice  of  all." 


"  I  swear  by  fidr  Cynthia's  burning  rays, 
By  Merops*  head,  and  by  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
Had  I  but  known  ere  thou  hadst  wedded  her. 
Were  in  thy  breast  the  world's  immortal  soul. 
This  angzy  sword  should  rip  thy  hateful  chest. 
And  hew  thee  smaller  than  the  Libyan  sands. 

•  •  •  • 

That  damned  villain  that  hath  deluded  me. 
Whom  I  did  send  for  guide  unto  my  son. 
Oh  that  my  furious  force  could  cleave  the 

earth, 
That  I  might  muster  bands  of  hellish  fiends, 
To  rack  his  heart  and  tear  his  impious  soul  I" 

The  English  commentators  and  dramatic 
antiquaries,  in  looking  around  for  a  pro- 
bable author  of  '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,' 
named  Greene,  and  Peele,  and  Kyd.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  editor  of  'The  Pictorial 
Shakspere,'  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic, 
has  brought  forward  some  remarkable  resem- 
blances between  this  unknown  author  and 
Marlowe.  He  says,  "A  peculiarity  of  ex- 
pression ('Russian  stems*)  in  Marlowe's  first 
play,  '  Tamburlaine,'  which  had  before  puz- 
zled me  in  the  old  *■  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  led 
me  to  compare  the  two  passages,  and  (judge 
my  surprise)  I  found  the  one  an  almost  ver- 
batim reprint  of  the  other.  This  coincidence 
induced  me  to  compare  more  closely  the 
style  of  the  metrical  portion  of  'The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew '  with  that  of '  Tamburlaine,'  and 
afterwards  of  Marlowe's  other  plays,  in  which 
I  found  so  strong  a  general  resemblance,  as, 
conjoined  with  mapy  direct  transfers  of  lines 
from  one  to  the  other,  seem  to  afford  good 
ground  for  attributing  both  to  one  author. 
As  the  first  witness  in  this  case,  I  will  place 
side  by  side  such  passages  from  Marlowe's 
acknowledged  works  as  are  copied  iuto  the 
one  without  a  claimant : — 

Mablowe. 

'  Now  that  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  night. 
Longing  to  view  Orion's  drizzling  look. 
Leaps  from  the  antarctic  world  nnto  the  sky. 
And  dims  the  welkin  with  his  pitchy  breath.' 

FavstuSf  p.  8,  ed.  1818. 

'  Fairer  than  rocks  of  pearl  and  precious  stone, 

•  •  •  • 

Whose  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  lamps  of 
heaven.' 

Tamburlaine^  I.,  Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 
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{Applied  to  a  Man.) 
*  Image  of  honour  and  nobility 

•  •  ■  ■ 

In  whose  sweet  penon  is  comprised  the  sum 
Of  nature's  skill  and  heavenly  majesty.' 

Tandmriaine,  U  Act  V.,  S&  2. 

'  Eternal  Heaven  sooner  be  dissolved. 
And  all  that  pierceth  Phoebus'  silvec  eye, 
Before  such  hap^oZZ  to  ZenocraU.* 

Tamburlaine,  I.,  Act  III.,  Be.  2. 

'  Thy  garments  shaU  be  made  of  Median  silk, 
Enchased  with  precious  jewels  of  mine  own.' 
Tamburlaine,  I.,  Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

'And  Christian  merchants  that  with  Russian 

stems 
Plough  up  huge  ftirrows  in  the  Caspian  Sea.' 
Tamburlaine,  I.,  Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 
'The  terrene  main.'  II.,  Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

'  Wagner.  Come  hither,  sirrah  boy ! 
Robin.   Boy  !    oh   disgrace  to   my  person ! 
Zounds,  boy  in  your  face  !  Tou  have  seen  many 
boys  with  beards,  I  am  sure.' 

Faustus,  p.  12,  ed.  1818. 

With  ravishing  sounds  of  his  melodious  harp.' 

Faustus,  p.  20. 

UmcNOWN  Attthob. 

'  Now  that  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  night, 
Longing  to  view  Orion's  drisling  looks. 
Leaps  from  th'  antarctic  world  unto  the  sky. 
And  dims  the  welkin  with  Tier  pitchy  breath.' 
Taming  qfa  Shrew,  p.  161,  rep.  1779. 

'  Whose  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  lamps  of 
heaven. 
Fairer  than  rocks  of  pearl  and  precious  stone.' 

P.  167. 
{Applied  to  a  Woman.) 
'  The  image  of  honor  and  nobility. 
In  whose  sweet  person  is  comprised  the  summe 
Of  nature's  skill  and  heavenly  mi^esty !' 

P.  169. 
'  Eternal  Heaven  sooner  be  dissolVd, 
And  all  that  pierceth  Phoebus'  silver  eye. 
Before  such  hap  befidl  to  Polidor.' 

P.  181. 

'  Thou  shalt  have  garments  wrought  of  Median 

silk, 
Enchas'd  with  precious  jewels  fetch'd  from  fiu*.' 

Pp.  188,  184. 

'  By  Italian  merchants,  that  with  Russian  stems 

Plough   up   huge   furrows    in    the   terrene 

main.'  P.  184. 


I    '  Boy.  Come  hither,  sirra  boy  1 

Sander.  Boy !  oh  disgrace  to  my  person ! 
Bonnes,  boy  of  your  &ce  !  You  have  many  boys 
with  such  pickadenannts,  I  am  sure.'        P.  184. 

'  And  ravishing  sounds  of  his  melodious  harp.' 

P.  200. 

"  In  other  passages  the  imitation  is  strong, 
but  not  so  direct ;  for  example, 

'  Her  sacred  beauty  hath  enchanted  heaven ; 
And,  had  she  lived  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Helen  (whose  beauty  summon'd  Greece  to 

arms, 
And  drew  a  thooaamd  ships  to  Tenedos) 
Had  not  been  named  in  Homer's  Iliadcs.' 

Tamburlaine,  II.,  Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

Whose  sacred  beauty  hath  enchanted  me ; 
More  fiair  than  was  the  Grecian  Helena, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  so  many  prinoes  died 
That  came  with  thousand  ships  to  Tenedoe.' 

Taming  of  a  Shrew,  p.  169. 

*^  The  '  thousand  ships'  is  a  favourite  allu- 
sion of  Marlowe*s.  We  have  it  again  in 
*■  Faustus.'  It  seems  to  have  been  in  tinison 
with  his  characteristic  love  of  the  magnifi- 
cent." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  say,  ^  What- 
ever view  is  taken  of  such  glaring  imitar 
tions,  they  may  be  well  termed  extraordinary. 
That  an  author  should  so  closely  repeat  him- 
self is  at  least  unusual.  That  any  one  should 
so  openly  plagiarise  from  the  works  of  a 
living  writer  universally  known,  and  where 
detection  would  be  certain,  is  next  to  incre- 
dible.     Is  not  the  latter  hypothesis,  also, 
rendered  peculiarly  improbable    from    the 
&ct  that  the  thefts  are  not  from  a  single 
work,  but  are  scattered  over  three  distinct 
plays  7     Does  it  not  appear  more  reasonable  j 
to  suppose  that  the  author  of  those  three  j 
works  should    use   a  second    time  images  j 
famUiar  to  his  mind,  than    that  another  ! 
should  to  such  an  extent  collect  and  appro-  j 
priate  them  ? 

''  A  point  naturally  suggested  here  i%  'Are 
there  any  repetitions,  like  those  under  con- 
sideration, in  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Marlowe  V — ^which  I  think  may  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  For,  on  very  hastily  run- 
ning over  them,  a  number  have  presented 
themselves,  not,  perhaps,  so  striking  as  those 
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by  which  they  have  to  be  paralleled,  and  jet 
gufficientlj  for  the  purpose."  The  passages 
subeequentlj  quoted  oertainlj  bear  out  this 
assertion. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
rersification  of  this  play,  stiff  and  monotonous 
though  it  is,  appears  not  to  move  so  dowly 
as  that  of  Greene ;  the  poetical  figures  are 
poured  out  with  a  yehemence  which  he  could 
not  afford ;  and  there  is  a  glow,  a  Toluptuous 
warmth,  in  the  descriptions  of  female  beauty, 
I  before  which  even  the  classical  allusions  (so 
cold  in  Greene)  acquire  something  of  life  and 
heat.  There  are  pictures  of  wealih  also,  which 
could  scarcely  have  come  from  anyone  but  the 
author  of  the '  Jew  of  Malta.*  No  dramatist 
that  he  remembers  at  all  approaches  Marlowe 
in  such  gorgeous  passages.  Further,  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  classical  reference  in  the 
'  Taming '  which  does  not  occur  in  '  Faustus' 
or  '  Tamburlaine.'  The  only  existing  speci- 
men we  have  of  Marlowe's  comic  power  is  in 
'Faustus.'  The  Sander  and  Boy  of  <The 
Taming  a  Shrew'  are  pretty  much  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Wagner  and  Robin  of  that  play, 
from  which  indeed  they  borrow  verbatim  the 
commencement  of  a  dialogue.  Nor  does  the 
horse-play  of  the  taming  scenes  appear  out 
of  Marlowe^s  reach.  There  is  in  them  a  vio- 
lence done  to  'the  modesty  of  Nature,'  a 
pandering  to  coarse  taste,  analogous  in  co- 
medy to  the  monstrous  rants  and  the  bloody 
feasts  which  disfigure  his  tragic  efforts.  At- 
tempt what  he  would,  Marlowe's  'fiery  soul' 
could  not  be  restrained  from  'working  out 
its  way.' 

Bo  we,  then,  entirely  agree  with  our  cor- 
respondent that  Marlowe  was  the  author  of 
'  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  in  every  sense  ? 
We  do  not  go  quite  so  far.  We  think  that 
he  has  clearly  made  out  that  Marlowe  has  as 
good  a  title  to  the  work  as  Greene — ^perhaps 
a  better.  Be  it  one  or  the  other,  they  each 
belonged  to  the  same  school  of  poetry ;  Shak- 
spere  created  a  new  school  But  there  are 
passages  and  incidents  in  '  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew'  which  are  unlike  Marlowe— such  as 
the  scenes  with  Sly ; — ^these  are  unlike  Greene 
also ; — ^they  are  fused  more  readily  into 
Shakspere's  own  materials,  because  they  are 
natural.    We  now  propose  a  second  theory. 


Was  there  not  an  older  ]phj  than  '  Tfie  Tar 
ming  of  a  Shrew,'  which  furnished  the  main 
plot,  some  of  the  characters,  and  a  small  part 
of  the  dialogue,  both  to  the  author  of  '  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew'  and  the  author  of  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew?'  This  play  we  may 
believe,  without  any  violation  of  fitct  or  pro- 
bability, to  have  been  used  as  the  rude  ma- 
terial for  both  authors  to  work  upon.  There 
was  competition  between  them;— one  pro- 
duced a  play  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke*s  ser- 
vants,— ^the  other  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants^— -out  of  some  older  play,  much  of 
which  was  probably  improvisated  by  the 
clowns,  and  whose  main  action,  the  discipline 
of  the  Shrew,  would  be  irresistibly  attractive 
to  a  rough  audience,  without  the  pompous 
declamation  of  the  one  remodeller,  or  the 
natural  poetry  or  rich  humour  of  the  other. 
Whether  the  author  or  improver  of  the  play 
printed  in  1594  be  Marlowe  or  Greene,  there 
can  be  little  question  as  to  the  characteristic 
superiority  of  Shakspere's  work.  His  was, 
perhaps,  a  more  careful  remodelling  or  re- 
creation. In  '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew '  it  is 
not  difficult  to  detect,  especiaUy  'm  Sly  and 
Sander,  coarser  things  than  belong  either  to 
Greene  or  Marlowe. 

■^ut  there  is  a  third  theory, — that  of  Tieck 
— ^that  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  was  a 
youthful  work  of  Shakspere  himself.  To  our 
minds  that  play  is  totally  different  from  the 
imagery  and  the  versification  of  Shakspere. 

Shakspere's  undoubted  play, '  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,'  was  produced  in  a  "  taming  " 
age.  Men  tamed  each  other  by  the  axe  and 
the  fagot ;  parents  tamed  their  children  by 
the  rod  and  the  ferrule,  as  they  stood  or 
knelt  in  trembling  silence  before  those  who 
had  given  them  life ;  and,  although  England 
was  then  called  the  "paradise  of  women," 
and,  as  opposed  to  the  treatment  of  horses, 
they  were  treated  "  obsequiously,"  husbands 
thought  that  "  taming,"  after  the  manner  of 
Petrucio,  by  oaths  and  starvation,  was  a 
commendable  fashion.  Fletcher  was  some- 
what heretical  upon  this  point ;  for  he  wrote 
a  play  called  *The  Tamer  Tamed,  or  the 
Taming  of  the  Tamer,'  in  which  Petrucio, 
having  married  a  second  wife,  was  subjected 
to  the  same  process  by  which  he  conquered 
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'*  Katharine  the  curst.''  The  discipline  ap- 
peared to  be  considered  necessary  for  more 
than  a  century  afterwards;  for  we  find  in 
'  The  Tatler '  a  story,  told  as  new  and  original, 
of  a  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire  who  had  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  ^  so  imperious 
a  temper  (usually  called  a  high  spirit),  that 
it  continually  made  great  uneasiness  in  the 
family,"  but  who  was  entirely  reclaimed  ij 
the  Petrucio  recipe  of  'taking  a  woman 
down  in  her  wedding  shoes." 

We  are— the  happier  our  fortune— living 
in  an  age  when  this  practice  of  Petrucio  is 
not  uniyersally  considered  orthodox ;  and  we 
owe  a  great  deal  to  him  who  has  exhibited 
the  secrets  of  the  "  taming  school "  with  so 
much  spirit  in  this  comedy,  for  the  better 
belief  of  our  age,  that  violence  is  not  to  be 
subdued  by  violence.  It  was  he  who  said, 
when  the  satirist  cried  out — 

"  Give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and 

through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world" — 

it  was  he  who  said,  in  his  own  proper  spirit 
of  gentleness  and  truth, — 

''Fie  on  thee!   I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst 
do — 
Most  mischievous  foul  sin  in  chiding  sin.'* 

It  was  he  who  found  "  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil," — who  taught  us,  in  the  same 
delicious  reflection  of  his  own  nature,  the 
real  secret  of  conquering  opposition  : — 

"  Your  gentleness  shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness."  * 

Pardon  be  for  him,  if,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  some  predecessor  whose  sympathies 
with  the  peaceful  and  the  beautifiil  were  im- 
measurably inferior  to  his  own,  and  sacri- 
ficing something  to  the  popular  appetite,  he 
should  have  made  the  husband  of  a  froward 
woman  '*  kill  her  in  her  own  humour,"  and 
bring  her  upon  her  knees  to  the  abject  obe- 
dience of  a  revolted  but  penitent  slave : — 

"  A  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord." 

♦  •  Ai  You  Like  It.» 


Pardon  for  him^  If  there  be  one  reader  of 
Shakspere,  and  especially  if  that  reader  be  a 
female,  who  cherishes  unmixed  indignation 
when  Petrucio,  in  his  triumph,  exclaims^* 

''  He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 
Now  let  him  speak," — 

we  would  say, — ^the  indignation  which  you 
feel,  and  in  which  thousands  sympathize, 
belongs  to  the  age  in  which  you  live ;  but  the 
principle  of  justice,  and  of  justice  t-o  women 
above  all,  from  which  it  springs,  has  been 
established,  more  than  by  any  other  lessons 
of  human  origin,  by  him  who  has  now  moved 
your  anger.  It  is  to  him  that  woman  owes, 
more  than  to  any  other  human  authority,  the 
popular  elevation  of  the  feminine  character, 
by  the  most  matchless  delineations  of  its 
purity,  its  faith,  •its  disinterestedness,  its 
tenderness,  its  heroism,  its  union  of  intellect 
and  sensibility.  It  is  he  that,  as  long  as  the 
power  of  influencing  mankind  by  high 
thoughts,  clothed  in  the  most  exquisite  lan- 
guage, shall  endure,  will  preserve  the  ideal 
elevation  of  women  pure  and  unassailable 
from  the  attacks  of  coarseness  or  libertinism, 
— ay,  and  even  from  the  degradation  of  the 
example  of  the  crafty  and  worldly-minded 
of  their  own  sex : — ^for  it  is  he  that  has  de- 
lineated the  ingenuous  and  trusting  Imogen, 
the  guileless  Perdita,  the  impassioned  Juliet, 
the  heart-stricken  but  loving  Desdemona,  the 
generous  and  courageous  Portia,  the  imcon- 
querable  Isabella,  the  playful  Rosalind,  the 
world-unknowing  Miranda.  Shakspere  may 
have  exhibited  one  froward  woman  wrongly 
tamed :  but  who  can  estimate  the  number  cf 
those  from  whom  his  all-penetrating  influence 
has  averted  the  curse  of  being  froward  ? 

If  Shakspere  requires  any  apology  for  ^  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,*  it  is  for  having  adopted 
the  subject  at  all — ^not  for  his  treatment  of 
it.  The  Kate  of  the  comedy  to  which  this 
bears  so  much  resemblance,  upon  the  surface, 
is  a  thoroughly  unfeminine  person,  coarse  | 
and  obstreperous,  without  the  humour  which  , 
shines  through  the  violence  of  Shakspere's 
Katharine.    He  describes  his  Shrew 

"  Toung  and  beauteous ; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman." 

She  has  a  ''scolding  tongue,"   '^her  only 
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£[hult."  Her  temper,  as  Shakspere  has  de- 
lineated it,  is  the  result  of  her  pride  and  her 
loTe  of  domination.  She  is  captious  to  her 
father;  she  tyrannizes  over  her  younger 
sister ;  she  is  jealous  of  the  attractions  of  that 
sister's  gentleness.  This  is  a  temper  that 
perhaps  could  not  be  subdued  by  kindness, 
except  after  Petrucio's  fashion  of  *^  killing  a 
wife  with  kindness."  At  any  rate,  it  could 
not  be  so  subdued,  except  by  a  long  course 
of  patient  discipline,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  hurried  movement  of  a  dramatic  action. 
In  the  scene  where  Katharine  strikes  Bianca 
her  temper  has  been  exhibited  at  the  worst. 
It  is  bad  enough ;  but  not  quite  so  bad  as 
appears  from  the  following  description  of  a 
French  commentator: — "Catharine  bat  sa 
soeur  par  fantaisie  et  pour  passer  le  temps, 
malgrd  les  prices  et  les  larmes  de  Bianca, 
qui  nc  se  defend  que  par  la  douceur.  Bap- 
tista  accourt,  et  met  Bianca  en  suret6  dans 
sa  chambre.  Catharine  sort,  enragee  de 
n'avoir  plus  personne  k  battre."*  It  is  in 
her  worst  humour  that  Petrucio  woos  her; 
and  surely  nothing  can  be  more  animated 
than  the  wooing : — 

"  For  you  are  call'd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the 

curst; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
Fdt-  dainties  are  all  cates;  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs), 
Myself  am  moved  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife." 

Mr.  Brownf  has  very  judiciously  pointed 
out  the  conduct  of  this  scene  as  an  example 
of  Shakspere's  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian 
manners.  The  conclusion  of  it  is  in  reality 
a  betrothment;  of  which  circumstance  no 
indication  is  given  in  the  other  play.  The 
imperturbable  spirit  of  Petrucio,  and  the 
daring  mixture  of  reality  and  jest  in  his 
deportment  subdued  Katharine  at  the  first 
interview : — 

''  Setting  all  this  chat  aside, 

♦  Paul  Duport.  *  EsmIs  Litt^raires.'  torn.  II.  p.  305. 
t  *  Shakspeare't  Autobiographioil  Poenu.* 


Thus  in  plain  terms : — Your  father  hath  con- 
sented 

That  you  shall  be  my  wife; — ^your  dowry 
'greed  on ; 

And  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you." 

Katharine  denounces  him  as 

''  A  madcap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack;" 

Petrucio  heeds  it  not : — 

"  We  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day." 

Katharine  rejoinds,-— 

"1 11  sec  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first;" 

but,  nevertheless,  the  betrothment  pro- 
ceeds :— 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Yenice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day : — 
Provide  the  feast^  father,  and  bid  the  guests; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 
Bap.  1  know  not  what  to  eay:  but  give  me 
your  hands ; 
God  send  you  joy,  Petrucio  !  't  is  a  match. 
Gre.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we ;  we  will  be  wit- 
nesses." 

"  Father  and  Wife,"  says  Petrucio.  The  be- 
trothment is  complete;  and  Katharine  ac- 
knowledges it  when  Petrucio  does  not  come 
to  his  appointment : — 

"  Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say — Lo  !  there  is  mad  Petrucio'a  wife. 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  muTry  her." 

The  *^  taming "  has  begun ;  her  pride  is 
touched  in  a  right  direction.  But  Petrucio 
does  come.  What  passes  in  the  church  is 
matter  of  description,  but  the  description  is 
Shakspere  all  over.  When  we  compare  the 
freedom  and  fiicility  which  our  poet  has 
thrown  into  these  scenes  with  the  drawling 
course  of  the  other  play  which  deals  with  the 
same  incidents,  we  are  amazed  that  any  one 
should  have  a  difiiculty  in  distinctly  tracing 
his  "  fine  Roman  hand."  Kor  are  the  scenes 
of  the  under-plot  in  our  opinion  less  certainly 
his.  Who  but  Shakspere  could  have  written 
these  lines  1 — 


it 


Tnmio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 

And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air; 

Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her." 
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Compare  this  exqukite  simplicit j,  this  tender 
and  unpretending  harmony,  with  the  bom- 
bastic images^  and  the  formal  rhythm,  of 
the  other  play;  the  following  passage,  for 
example : — 

"  Come,  &ir  Emelia»  my  lovely  love, 
Brighter  than  the  bumish'd  palace  of  the  aun, 
The  eyesight  of  the  glorious  firmament. 
In  whose  bright  looks  sparkles  the  radiant 

fire 
Wily  Prometheus  silly  stole  from  Jove.'* 

And  who  but  Shakspere  could  have  created 
Grumio  out  of  the  materials  which  supplied 
the  stupid  Sander  of  'The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew]'    That 

"  Ancient^  trusty,  pleasant,  servant  Grumio," 

is  one  of  those  incomparable  characters  who 
drove  the  old  clowns  and  fools  off  Jthe  stage, 
and  trampled  their  wooden  daggers  and  cox- 
combs for  ever  under  foot.  He  is  one  of  that 
numerous  train  that  Shakspere  called  up,  of 
whom  Shadwell  said  that  ''they  had  more 
wit  than  any  of  the  wits  and  critics  of  his 
time."  When  Grumio  comes  with  Petrucio 
to  wed,  he  says  not  a  word ;  but  who  has  not 
pictured  him  "  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg, 
and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other — a  very 
monster  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a  Christian 
footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey?"  We 
imagine  him,  like  Sancho  or  Balpho,  some- 
what under-sized.  His  profound  remark, 
''  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than 
I  would  take  cold,"  is  indicative  equally 
of  his  stature  and  his  wit.  In  the  scene 
with  Curtis,  in  the  fourth  act,  he  is  almost 
as  good  as  Launce  and  Touchstone. 

But  we  are  digressing  from  Petrucio,  the 
soul  of  this  drama.  Hazlitt's  character  of 
him  is  very  just : — "  Petrucio  is  a  madman 
in  his  senses;  a  very  honest  fellow,  who 
hardly  speaks  a  word  of  truth,  and  succeeds 
in  all  his  tricks  and  impostures.  He  acts 
his  assumed  character  to  the  life,  with  the 
most  fiuitastical  extravagance,  with  com- 
plete presence  of  mind,  with  untired  animal 
spirits,  and  without  a  particle  of  ill-humour 
from  beginning  to  end."  The  great  skill 
which  Shakspere  has  shown  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  comedy  is  established  in  the 
conviction  which  he  produces  all  along  that 


Petrucio's  character  is  auumecL  WhateTer 
he  may  say,  whateyer  he  may  do,  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  has  a  real  fund  of  good 
humour  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  outbreaks 
of  his  inordinate  self-wilL  We  know  that, 
if  he  succeeds  in  subduing  the  violence  of 
his  wife  by  a  much  higher  extravagance  of 
Tiolence,  he  will  be  prepared  not  only  to  re- 
turn her  affection,  but  to  eToke  it,  in  all  the 
strength  and  purity  of  woman's  love,  out  of 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  in  which  it  has  been 
buried.    His  concluding  line. 


« 


Why,  there  's  a  wench ! — Come  on,  and 
mei,  Kate," 


is  an  earnest  of  his  happiness. 

Of  the  *  Induction'  we  scarcely  know  how 
to  speak  without  appearing  hyperboUcal  in 
our  praise.    It  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  in  Shakspere's  casket.    The  ele- 
gance, the  truth,  the  high  poetry,  the  con- 
summate humour,  of  this  fragment  are  so 
remarkable,  that,  if  we  apply  ourselves  to 
compare  it  carefully  with  the  Induction  of 
thp  other  play,  and  with  the  best  of  the  dra- 
matic poetry  of  his  contemporaries,  we  shall 
in  some  degree  obtain  a  conception,  not  only 
of  the  qualities  in  which  he  equalled  and 
excelled  the  highest  things  of  other  men, 
and  in  which  he  could  be  measured  with 
them,  but  of  those  wonderful  endowments  in 
which  he  differed  from  all  other  men,  and  to 
which  no  standard  of  comparison  can  be 
applied.    Schlegel  says,  "The  last  half  of 
this  prelude,  that  in  which  the  tinker  in  hLs 
new  state  again  drinks  himself  out  of  his 
senses,  and  is  transformed  in  his  sleep  into 
his  former  condition,  from  some  accident  or 
other  is  lost."    We  doubt  whether  it  was 
ever  produced  ;  and  whether  Shakspere  did 
not  exhibit  his  usual  judgment  in  letting 
the  curtain  drop  upon  honest  Christopher, 
when  his  wish  was  accomplished  at  the  close 
of  the  comedy  which  he  had  expressed  yeiy 
early  in  its  progress  : — 

''  'T  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady;  'Would  't  were  done  !" 


Had  Shakspere  brought  him  again  upon  the  , 
scene,  in  all  the  richness  of  his  first  exhibi-  . 
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I  tion,  perhaps  the  impatience  of  the  audience 
would  nerer  have  allowed  them  to  sit  through 
the  lessons  of  "the  taming-school.*'  We 
hare  had  farces  enough  founded  upon  the 
legend  of  Christopher  Sly,  but  no  one  has 


ventured  to  continue  him.  Neither  this 
fittgment,  nor  that  of  ''Cambuscan  bold," 
could  be  made  perfect,  unless  we  could 

''  Call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  stoiy." 


BOOK    IV. 


INTKODTJCTION. 


The  Dramas  of  Shakspere  are  in  no  particu- 
lar more  remarkable  than  in  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  any  allusion  to  their  author 
— any  reference  to  his  merely  personal 
thoughts  and  circumstances — any  intimation, 
that  might  naturally  enough  bare  been  con- 
Tejed  in  Prologue  or  Epilogue,  of  the  rela- 
tions in' which  the  Poet  stood  with  regard  to 
his  audience.  There  are  only  ten  of  his 
plays  in  which  any  one  of  the  characters,  at 
the  conclusion,  comes  forward  as  an  actor  to 
deprecate  censure  or  solicit  applause.  There 
are  only  two  out  of  these  ten  plays  in  which 
the  AtUhoTf  through  the  actor,  directly  ad- 
dresses the  spectators.  In  the  Epilogue  to 
'  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.'  the  Dancer 
says,  in  a  light  manner, "  Our  humble  Author 
will  continue  the  story."  In  the  concluding 
Chorus  to  *  Henry  V.,'  the  Poet,  then  in  the 
Texy  zenith  of  his  popularity,  addresses  him- 
self to  the  audience,  of  course  through  the 
actor,  more  seriously  and  emphatically  : — 

"  Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen. 
Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  stoiy; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their 
gloiy. 
Small  time,. but  in  that  small  most  greatly 
liyed 
This  star  of  England:  fortune  made  his 
sword 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved, 
And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 


Henr}'  the  sixth,  in  in^int  bands  crown'd  king 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  suc- 
ceed; 
Whoee  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  Eng- 
land bleed : 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown;  and  for 

their  sake. 
In  your  fiur  minds  let  this  acceptance  take." 

"  The  story  "  which  the  author  "  hath  pur- 
sued thus  far"  is  the  stoiy  which  began  with 
the  deposition  of  Richard  IL  The  story  of 
the  triumphant  i»rogress  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, up  to  the  period  when  the  son  of 
Boluigbroke  had  "  achieved  the  world's  best 
garden,"  had  been  told  by  the  poet  in  four 
dramas,  of  which  *  Henry  V.'  was  the  conclud- 
ing one.  These  dramas  had  been  linked  to- 
gether with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  so 
that,  although  for  the  purposes  of  represen- 
tation there  were  necessarily  distinct  pauses 
in  the  action,  they  were  essentially  one  great 
drama.  They  were  written,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, almost  consecutively;  for  not  only 
does  the  external  evidence  show  that  they 
were  ^ven  to  the  worid  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  their 
whole  dramatic  construction,  as  well  as  their 
peculiarities  of  style,  determine  them  to  be- 
long to  one  and  the  same  period  of  the  poet's 
life,  when  bis  genius  grasped  a  subject  with 
the  full  consciousness  of  power,  and  revelled 
in  its  own   luxuriance,  whether  of  wit  or 
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fancy,  without  timidity.  But  there  was 
another  great  division  of  the  story,  which  had 
been  previously  told.  As  the  glories  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  consummated  in  the 
victory  of  Agincourt,had  been  traced  through 
these  four  great  dramas,  so  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  all  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  the  struggles  between  that 
house  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Planta- 
genets,  even  up  to  the  final  termination  of 
the  struggle  at  the  field  of  Bosworth,  had 
been  developed  in  four  other  dramas  of  an 
earlier  date : — 

"  Heniy  the  sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 
Of  Franco  and  England,  did  this  king  suc- 
ceed; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 
That  they  lost  Franco,  and  made  his  Eng- 
land bleed : 
Which  oft  our  stage  Juith  shown.** 

Of  this  other  series  of  dramas  thus  described 
— the  second  in  the  order  of  events,  the  first 
in  the  order  of  their  composition  and  per- 
formance— "the  bending  author"  in  his 
Chorus  to  'Henry  V.*  makes  no  equivocal 
mention.  The  events  which  "  lost  France  " 
and  made  ''England  bleed  "  had  the  ''stage" 
of  Shakspere  often  "shown,"  in  dramas 
which  had  long  been  familiar  to  his  audience, 
and  were  unquestionably  in  the  highest  de- 
gree popular.  As  early  as  1592  Thomas 
Kashe  thus  writes : — ^"  How  would  it  have 
joyed  brave  Talbot,  the  terror  of  the  French, 
to  think  that  after  he  had  lain  two  hundred 
years  in  his  tomb  he  should  triumph  again  on 
the  stage  ;  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed 
with  the  tears  of  ten  thousand  spectators  at 
least  (at  several  times),  who,  in  the  trage- 
dian that  represents  his  person,  behold  him 
fresh  bleeding  !"^  In  1596,  when  Ben  Jon- 
son  produced  his  'Eveiy  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour,' he  accompanied  it  with  a  Prologue  t, 
levelled  against  what  appeared  to  him  the 
absurdities  of  the  romantic  drama,  in  which 
is  this  passage  :— 

*  '  Pierce  Pennilcsse  his  SitppHcation  to  the  Devil.* 
t  GifTord  hai  clearly  demonstnted  that  the  Prologue 
appeared  originally  with  Jonson's  first  comedy,  and  wai 
not  appended  long  afterwards,  as  the  commentators  have 
supposed,  for  the  sake  of  sneering  at  Shakspere'a  later 
dramas. 


"  With  three  rusty  swords» 
And  help  of  some  few  foot   and  half-foot 

words:?:. 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars, 
And  in  the  tiring-house   bring  wounds  to 


scars. 

That  the  play  in  which  the  brave  Talbot 
triumphed  "again  on  the  stage"  was  what 
we  call '  The  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.,'  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  that  what  we 
call  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  '  Henry 
YI.,*  and  perhaps  '  Richard  III.,'  were  those 
in  which  were  fought  over  "  York  and  Lan- 
caster's long  jars,"  is  equally  clear.  Shak- 
spere, as  it  appears  to  us,  does  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  this  series  of  plays  as  his  own.  The 
author  of 'Henry  y.' asks  that  the  success 
of  these  earlier  dramas  should  commend  his 
later  play  to  a  favourable  reception  : — 

"  For  their  sake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  tJus  acceptance  take." 

For  a  critical  study  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
spere there  is  an  important  advantage  in 
tracing  the  growth  of  his  powers  through  the 
probable  order  in  which  his  dramas  were 
produced.  Following  out  this  principle 
strictly,  we  should  treat  of  *  Henry  VI.'  and 
* llichard  III.'  before  'Richard  II.," Henry 
IV.,'  and  '  Henry  V.'  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  consider  this  series  of  eight  plays  as 
the  development  of  a  great  idea  of  dramatic 
unity,  conceived,  it  may  be,  by  the  poet  in 
his  earliest  period,  although  produced  in  de- 
tached portions,  and  not  grouped  into  one 
"  Btory  "  till '  Henry  V.'  completed  the  series. 
The  circimistances  which  suggested  *'  the 
story  "  would  naturally  arise  out  of  his  youth- 
ful position.  The  "story"  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  was  presented  to  him  with  ancestral 
and  local  associations.  When  Shakspere  was 
about  five  years  of  age,  a  grant  of  arms  was 
made  by  the  College  of  Heralds  to  his  father. 
The  father  was  unquestionably  engaged  in 
business  of  some  sort  in  Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
he  was  an  agriculturist,  in  all  likelihood  ; 
but  he  lived  in  an  age  when  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry was  not  lightly  regarded,  and  when  a, 
distinction  such  as  this  was  of  real  and  per- 

X  Jonsnn,  in  another  place,  has  translated  the  "srjytffpe- 
daiia  verba**  by  this  phrase. 
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manent  importance.  The  grant  was  con- 
firmed in  1599  ;  and  the  reason  for  the  con- 
firmation of  arms  is  stated  with  minute 
particularity  in  the  ^exemplification*'  then 
granted  by  Sir  William  Dethick  and  the 
great  Camden : — *'  Know  ye  that  in  all  na- 
tions and  kingdoms  the  record  and  remem- 
brance of  the  valiant  facts  and  virtuous  dis- 
positions of  worthy  men  have  been  known 
and  dirulged  by  certain  shields  of  arms  and 
tokens  of  chivalry  ;  the  grant  and  testimony 
whereof  appertaineth  unto  us,  by  virtue  of 
oar  offices  from  the  queen's  most  excellent 
majesty  and  her  highness'  most  noble  and 
victorious  progenitors  ;  wherefore,  being  so- 
licited, and  by  credible  report  informed  that 
John  Shakspeare,  now  of  Stratford-upon* 
Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent., 
whose  parent  and  great-grandfather,  late  an- 
tecessor, for  his  fiuthful  and  approved  service 
to  the  late  most  prudent  prince  Kj^g  Henry 
VII.  of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and 
rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  given  to 
him  in  these  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where 
they  have  continued  by  some  descents  in 
good  reputation  and  credit^"  &c.,  <kc.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  youthful  $hak- 
spere  sitting  at  his  mother's  feet,  to  listen  to 
the  tale  of  his  **  antecessor's  "  prowess  ;  or  to 
picture  the  boy  led  by  his  father  over  the 
field  of  Bosworth — ^to  be  shown  the  great 
morass  which  lay  between  both  armies — and 
Badmoor  Plain,  where  the  battle  began — 
and  Dickon's  Kook,  where  the  tyrant  ha- 
rangued his  army — and  the  village  of  Dad- 
lington,  where  the  graves  of  the  slain  still 
indented  the  ground.  Here  was  the  scene  of 
his  antecessor's  "  faithful  and  approved  ser- 
vice." In  the  humble  house  of  Shakspere's 
boyhood  there  was,  in  all  probability,  to  be 


found  a  thick  squat  folio  volume,  then  some 
thirty  years  printed,  in  which  might  be  read, 
"  what  misery,  what  murder,  and  what  exe- 
crable plagues  this  famous  region  hath  suf- 
fered by  the  division  and  dissention  of  the 
renowned  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York." 
This,  to  the  generation  of  Shakspere's  boy- 
hood, was  not  a  tale  buried  in  the  dust  of 
ages ;  it  was  one  whose  traditions  were 
familiar  to  the  himiblest  of  the  land,  whilst 
the  memory  of  its  bitter  hatreds  still  ruffled 
the  spirits  of  the  highest.  '^  For  what  noble- 
man liveth  at  this  day,  or  what  gentleman  of 
any  ancient  stock  or  progeny  is  dear,  whose 
lineage  hath  not  been  infested  and  plagued 
with  this  unnatural  division  ?"  In  that  old 
volume  from  which  we  quote,  **  the  names  of 
the  histories  contained "  are  thus  set  forth  : 
— "  I.  *The  Unquiet  Time  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourth.'  II.  *The  Victorunu  Acts  of  King 
Heniy  the  Fifth.'  III.  '  The  TraulfUnis  Seor 
son  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.'  IV.  'The 
Frospefwts  Reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth.'  V.  *  The  FUifvl  Life  <tf  King  Ed- 
ward the  Fifth.'  YI.  <  The  Tragical  Doirufs 
of  King  Richard  the  Third.'  YII.  The  Po- 
litic Govemanoe  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.' 
YIII.  'The  Triumphant  Reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.'  "  This  book  was  Hall's 
'  Chronicle.' 

The  subject,  then,  of  this  division  of  our 
'  Studies '  will  be  Shakspere's  Dramatic  Chro- 
nicle ''  of  the  two  noble  and  illustrious  fami- 
lies of  Lancaster  and  York,  being  long  in 
continual  dissention  for  the  Crown  of  this 
realm," — ^the  '  Chronicle,'  which  commences 
with  the  banishment  of  Bolingbroke  by 
Richard  II.,  and  ends  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  descendant  of  "  the  first  author  of  the 
division  "  on  the  field  of  Bosworth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
KINQ   RICHAKD  II. 


The  Richard  II.  of  Shakspere  is  the  Richard 
II.  of  real  history. 

But  there  is  a  question  whether^  as  the 
foundation  of  this  drama,  ShaJcspere  worked 
upon  any  previous  play.  No  copy  of  any 
such  play  exists.  The  character  of  Richard 
is  so  entire — so  thoroughly  a  whole— that  we 
can  have  little  doubt  in  believing  it  to  be  a 
creation,  and  not  a  character  adapted  to  the 
received  dramatic  notions  of  the  poet's  au- 
dience. But  still  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  was  another  play  of 
*  Richard  IL* — perhaps  two  others  ;  and  that 
one  held  possession  of  the  stage  long  after 
Shakspere's  exquisite  production  had  been 
acted  and  published.  There  is  a  curious 
matter  connected  with  the  state  history  of 
Shakspere's- own  times  that  has  regard  to  the 
performance  o£some  play  of  ^  Richard  II.'  On 
the  afternoon  previous  to  the  insurrection  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  Febn^^ry,  1601,  Sir 
Gilly  Merrick,  one  of  his  partisans,  procured 
to  be  acted  before  a  great  company  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  *^  the 
play  of  deposing  Richard  IL"  The  official 
pamphlet  of  the  declarations  of  the  treasons 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  states  that,  when  it 
was  told  Meirick,  *'by  one  of  the  players, 
that  the  play  was  old,  and  they  should  have 
loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to 
it,  there  was  forty  shillings  extraordinary 
given  to  play  it ;  and  so,  thereupon,  played 
it  was."  In  the  printed  account  of  the  ar- 
raignment of  Merrick,  it  is  said  that  he 
ordered  this  play  *^  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  a 
sight  of  that  tragedy  which  he  thought  soon 
after  his  lord  should  bring  from  the  stage  to 
the  state."  There  is  a  passage  in  Camden's 
'  Annals  '  which  would  appear  to  place  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  play  so  acted  was  an 
older  play  than  that  of  Shakspere.  It  is 
there  charged  against  Essex  that  he  procured, 
by  money,  the  obsolete  tragedy  {excletam 
tragadiam)  of  the  abdication  of  Richard  II. 
to  be  acted  in  a  public  theatre  before  the 


conspiracy.  Bacon  faints  at  a  systematic 
purpose  of  bringing  Richard  IL  ^  upon  the 
stage  and  into  print  in  Queen  Elizabeth^s 
time."  Elizabeth  herself,  in  a  conversation 
with  Lambarde,  the  historian  of  Kent,  and 
keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  going 
over  a  pandect  of  the  Rolls  which  Lambarde 
had  prepared,  coming  to  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  said,  "  I  am  Richard  IL,  know  ye  not 
that  1"  Any  allusion  to  Richard  IL  at  that 
time  was  the  cause  of  great  jealousy.  Hay- 
warde,  in  1599,  very  narrowly  escaped  a  state 
prosecution  for  his  '  First  Part  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  King  Henry  lY.'  This  book 
was  the  (^position  of  Richard  II.  put  "•  into 
print,"  to  which  Bacon  alludes.  It  appears 
to  us  that,  without  further  evidence,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  play  acted  before 
the  partisans  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  not 
the  play  of  Shakspere.  The  deposition  scene, 
as  we  know  by  the  title-page,  professed  to 
be  added  to  the  edition  of  1608.  The  play 
which  Merrick  ordered  was,  in  1601,  called 
an  obsolete  play.  Further,  would  Shakspere 
have  continued  in  favovir  with  Elizabeth, 
had  he  been  the  author  of  a  play  whose  per- 
formance gave  such  deep  offence  ? 

But  we  have  now  further  evidence  that 
there  was  an  old  play  of  ^  Richard  II.,*  which 
essentially  differed  from  Shakspere's  play. 
Mr.  Collier,  whose  researches  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  stage  in  general,  and 
upon  Shakspere's  life  in  particular,  has  pub- 
lished some  very  curious  extracts  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which 
describe,  from  the  observations  of  a  play- 
goer in  the  time  of  James  L,  a  play  of 
^Richard  II.,'  essentially  different  in  its 
scenes  from  the  play  of  Shakspere.  Dr. 
Symon  Forhian,  who  was  a  sort  of  quack  and 
astrologer,  and  who,  being  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  to  murder  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
had  escaped  public  accusation  by  suddenly 
dying  in  1611,  kept  ''a  book  of  plays  and 
notes  thereof,  for  conunon  policy  ;"  by  which 
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prudence.  His  first  entry  is  entitled  **m 
Richard  II.,  at  the  Qlobe,  1611,  the  30  of 
April,  Thursday."  From  the  extract  which 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  from  Mr. 
Collier's  book,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  Shak- 
spere's  own  theatre,  the  Globe,  a  '  Richard 
11.'  was  performed,  which  was,  unquestion- 
ably, not  his  ^  Richard  II.' 

"Remember  therein  how  Jack  Straw,  by  his 
orermueh  boldness^  not  being  politic  nor  sus- 
pecting anything,  was  suddenly,  at  Smithfield 
Ban,  stabbed  by  Walworth,  the  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  so  he  and  his  whole  army  was  orer- 
thrown.  Therefore,  in  such  case,  or  the  like, 
never  admit  any  party  without  a  bar  between, 
for  a  man  cannot  be  too  wise,  nor  keep  himself 
too  safe. 

"  Also  remember  how  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  and  others,  cross- 
ing the  King  in  his  humour  about  the  Duke  of 
Erland  (Ireland)  and  Bushy,  were  glad  to  fly 
and  mise  a  host  of  men;  and,  being  in  his 
castle,  how  the  Duke  of  Erlond  came  by  night 
to  betray  him,  with  three  hundred  men ;  but, 
having  privy  warning  thereof,  kept  his  gates 
fast,  and  would  not  suffer  the  enemy  to  enter, 
which  went  back  again  with  a  fly  in  his  ear, 
and  after  was  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in 
the  battle. 

"  Remember,  also,  when  the  Duke  (i.  e.  of 
Gloceste^  and  Arundel  came  to  London  with 
their  army.  King  Richard  came  forth  to  them, 
and  met  them,  and  gave  them  fsai  words,  and 
promised  them  pardon,  and  that  all  should  be 
well,  if  they  would  discharge  their  army :  upon 
whose  promises  and  fitir  speeches  they  did  it ; 
and  after,  the  King  bid  them  all  to  a  banquet, 
and  BO  betrayed  them  and  cut  oflf  their  heads, 
kc,  because  they  had  not  his  pardon  imder  his 
hand  and  seat  before,  but  his  word. 

"  Remember  therein,  also,  how  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  privily  contrived  all  villainy  to  set 
them  all  together  by  the  ears,  and  to  make  the 
nobility  to  envy  the  Ring,  and  mislike  him  and 
his  government ;  by  which  means  he  made  his 
own  son  king,  which  was  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

"  Remember,  also,  how  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
asked  a  wise  man  whether  himself  should  ever 
I  be  king,  and  he  told  him  no,  but  his  son  should 
t  be  a  king:  and  when  he  had  told  him,  he 
hanged  him  up  for  his  labour,  because  he  should 
not  bruit  abroad,  or  speak  thereof  to  others. 


*<comanon  policy"  he  means — ^for  maxims  of    This  was  a  policy  in  the  commonwealth's  opi- 

« ;»  nion,  but  1  say  it  was  a  villain's  part,  and  a 
Judas'  kiss,  to  hang  the  man  for  telling  him 
the  truth.  Beware,  by  this  example,  of  noble- 
men and  their  fair  words,  and  say  little  to  them, 
lest  they  do  the  like  to  thee  for  thy  good 
will."  • 

From  Forman's  account  of  this  play  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  it  embraces  the  earlier  period 
of  Richard  II.,  containing  the  insurrection 
of  Jack  Straw.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  it  includes  the  close  of  the  reign. 
We  have  a  talk  for  '^  policy  "  about  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster's  (Gaunt's)  machinations;  but 
nothing  about  Henry  Bolingbroke.  Were 
there  tiro  plays  of  ^  Richard  II.'  of  which  we 
know  nothing — the  chtoLtU  play  of  the  depo- 
sition, which  Merrick  caused  to  be  acted  in 
1601,  and  the  play  containing  Jack  Straw, 
which  Foxman  noted  in  1611 1 

We  scarcely  know  how  to  approach  this 
drama,  even  for  the  purpose  of  a  simple  ana- 
lysis. We  are  almost  afraid  to  trust  our 
own  admiration  when  we  turn  to  the  cold 
criticism  by  which  opinion  in  this  country 
has  been  wont  to  be  governed.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  cannot  ^  be  said  much  to 
afiect  the  passions  or  enlarge  the  imder- 
standing."t  It  may  be  so.  And  yet,  we 
think,  it  might  somewhat  *'  affect  the  pas- 
sions," for  "  gorgeous  tragedy"  hath  here 
put  on  her  "  scepter'd  pall,"  and  if  she  bring 
not  Terror  in  her  train.  Pity,  at  least,  claims 
the  sad  story  for  her  own.  And  yet  it  may 
somewhat  **'  enlarge  the  understanding," — 
for,  though  it  abound  not  in  those  senten- 
tious moralities  which  may  fitly  adorn  *'  a 
theme  at  school,"  it  lays  bare  more  than  one 
human  bosom  with  a  most  searching  ana- 
tomy ;  and,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
strength  and  weakness  of  humanity,  which 
it  discloses  with  as  much  precision  as  the 
scalpel  reveals  to  the  student  of  our  physical 
nature  the  symptoms  of  health  or  disease, 
may  we  read  the  proximate  and  final  causes 
of  this  world's  success  or  loss,  safety  or  dan- 
ger, honour  or  disgrace,  elevation  or  ruin. 
And   then,   moreover,   the  profound  truths 

♦  *  New  Particulars  regarding'  the  Works  of  Shake- 
speare:' 1836. 
t  Johnwn. 
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which,  half  hidden  to  the  careless  reader,  are 
to  be  drawn  out  from  this  drama,  are  con- 
tained in  such  a  splendid  framework  of  the 
picturesque  and  the  poetical,  that  the  setting 
of  the  jewel  almost  distracts  our  attention 
from'the  jewel  itself.  We  are  here  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  the  fierce  passions  and  the 
gorgeous  pageantries  of  the  antique  time. 
We  not  only  enter  the  halls  and  galleries, 
where  is  hung 

"  Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old," 

but  we  see  the  beaver  closed,  and  the  spear 
in  rest: — ^under  those  cuirasses  are  hearts 
knocking  against  the  steel  with  almost  more 
than  mortal  rage ; — ^the  banners  wave,  the 
trumpet  sounds— heralds  and  marshals  are 
ready  to  salute  the  victor — ^but  the  absolute 
king  casts  down  his  warder,  and  the  antici- 
pated triumph  of  one  proud  champion  must 
end  in  the  unmerited  disgrace  of  both.  The 
transition  is  easy  from  the  tourney  to  the 
battle-field.  A  nation  must  bleed  that  a 
subject  may  be  avenged.  A  crown  is  to  be 
played  for,  though 

"  Tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  con- 
found/' 

The  luxurious  lord, 

"  That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men," 

perishes  in  a  dungeon  ; — the  crafty  usurper 
sits  upon  his  throne,  but  it  is  undermined  by 
the  hatreds  even  of  those  who  placed  him  on 
it.  Here  is,  indeed,  "  a  kingdom  for  a 
stage."  And  has  the  greatest  of  poets  dealt 
with  such  a  subject  without  affecting  the 
passions  or  enlarging  the  understanding? 
No,  no.  Away  with  this.  We  will  trust  our 
own  admiration. 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  us  to  introduce 
our  remarks  upon  the  '  Richard  II.*  by  some 
acute  and  just  observations  upon  Shakspcre's 
historical  plays  in  general  from  a  French 
source.  The  following  passage  is  from  the 
forty-ninth  volume  of  the  '  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Conversation  et  de  la  Lecture.*  (Paris, 
1838.)  The  article  bears  the  signature  of 
Philax^e  Ohasles  :-^ 

"  This  poet,  so  of  ken  sneered  at  as  a  frantic 


and  barbarous  writer,  is,  above  all,  remark- 
able for  a  judgment  so  high,  so  firm,  so  un- 
compromising, that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  | 
impeach  his  coldness,  and  to  find  in  this  im- 
passible  observer  something  *  that  may  be 
almost  called  cruel  towards  the  human  race. 
In  the  historical  pieces  of  Shakspere,  the 
picttiresque,    rapid,    and  vehement    genius 
which  has  produced  them  seems  to  bow  be- 
fore the  superior  law  of  a  judgment  almost 
ironical  in  its  clear-sightedness.    Sensibility 
to  impressions,  the  ardent  force  of  imagina- 
tion, the  eloquence  of  passion — ^these  brilliant 
gifts  of  nature,  which  would  seem  destined 
to  draw  a  poet  beyond  all  limits,  are  subor- 
dinated in  this  extraordinary  intelligence  to 
a  calm  and  almost  deriding  sagacity,  which 
pardons  nothing  and  foi^ets  nothing.    Thus, 
the  dramas  of  which  we  speak  are  painful  as 
real  history,    ^schylus  exhibits  to  ns  Fate 
hovering  over  the  world ;  Calderon  opens  to 
us  heaven  and  hell  as  the  last  words  of  the 
enigma  of  life ;  Voltaire  renders  his  drama 
an  instrument  for  asserting  his  own  peculiar 
doctrines ; — ^but  Shakspere  seeks  his  Fate  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  when  he  makes  us  see 
them  so  capricious,  so  bewildered,  so  irreso- 
lute, he  teaches  us  to  contemplate,  without  > 
surprise  the  untowfurd  events  and  sudden 
changes  of  fortune.    In  the  purely  poetical 
dramas  to  which  this  great  poet  has  given 
so  much  verisimilitude,  we  console  ourselves 
in  believing  that  the  evils  which  he  paints 
are  imaginary,  and  that  their  truth  is  but 
general.    But  the  dramatic  chronicles  which  | 
Shakspere  lias  sketched  are  altogether  real. 
There  we  behold  irrevocable  evils — we  see 
the  scenes  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  the 
horrors  that  it  has  suffered.    The  more  the 
details  that   accompany  these   events    are 
irresistible  in  their  truth,  the  more  they  ' 
grieve  us.  The  more  the  author  is  impartial,  I 
the  more  he  wounds  and  overpowers  us.  ! 
This  employment  of  his  marvellous  talent  is 
in  reality  a  profound  satire  upon  what  we  ' 
are,  upon  what  we  shall  be,  upon  what  we  | 
were.**  ' 

It  is  this  wonderful  subjection  of  the 
poetical  power  to  the  higher  law  of  truth — 
to  the  poetical  truth,  which  is  the  highest 
truth,  comprehending  and  expounding  the 
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historical  truth — ^irhich  must  funush  the 
clue  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
drama  of  ^  Richard  II.'  It  appears  to  us 
that,  when  the  poet  first  undertook 

"  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war," — 

to  unfold  the  roll  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  that  usurpation  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  which  plunged  three  or  four  gene- 
rations of  Englishmen  in  bloodshed  and 
misery — he  approached  the  subject  with  an 
inflexibility  of  purpose  as  totally  remoyed  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  from  the  levity  of  a 
partisan.  There  were  to  be  weighed  in  one 
scale  the  follies,  the  weaknesses,  the  crimes 
of  Richard — ^the  injuries  of  Bolingbroke — 
the  insults  which  the  capricious  despotism 
of  the  king  had  heaped  upon  his  nobles-— 
the  exactions  under  which  the  people  groaned 
— ^the  real  merits  and  the  popular  attributes 
of  him  who  came  to  redress  and  to  repair. 
In  the  other  scale  were  to  be  placed  the 
afflictions  of  fallen  greatness — ^the  reyenge 
and  treachery  by  which  the  fsAl  was  pro- 
duced— the  heartburnings  and  suspicions 
which  accompany  eyery  great  revolution— 
the  struggles  for  power  which  ensue  when 
the  established  and  legitimate  authority  is 
thrust  from  its  seat.  All  these  phases,  per- 
sonal and  political,  of  a  deposition  and  an 
usurpation,  Shakspere  has  exhibited  with 
that  marvellous  impartiality  which  the 
French  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  has 
well  described.  The  political  impartiality  is 
so  remarkahle,  that,  during  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth, the  deposition  scene  was  neither 
acted  nor  printed,  lest  it  should  give  occa- 
sion to  the  enemies  of  legitimate  succession 
to  find  examples  for  the  deposing  of  a  mon- 
arch. Going  forward  into  the  spirit  of  an- 
other age,  during  the  administration  of 
Walpole,  the  play,  in  1738,  had  an  unusual 
success,  principally  because  it  contained 
many  passages  which  seemed  to  point  to  the 
then  supposed  corruption  of  the  court ;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  a  letter  published  in  '  The 
Craftsman^'  in  which  many  lines  of  the  play 
were  thus  applied  to  the  political  topics  of 
the  times,  was  the  subject  of  state  prosecu- 
tion.   The  statesmen  of  Elizabeth  and  of 


George  II.  were  thus  equally  in  fear  of  the 
popular  tendencies  of  this  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Richard,  speaking  drama- 
tically in  his  own  person,  says,—* 

*'  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king  : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord;" — 

Dr.  Johnson  rejoicingly  says, — "  Here  is  the 
doctrine  of  indefeasible  right  expressed  in 
the  strongest  terms ;  but  our  poet  did  not 
learn  it  in  the  reign  of  James,  to  which  it  is 
now  the  practice  of  all  writers  whose  opi- 
nions are  regulated  by  fashion  or  interest  to 
impute  the  original  of  every  tenet  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  think  false  or 
foolish."  Again,  when  the  Bishop  of  Oar- 
lisle,  in  the  deposition  scene,  exclaims, 

"  And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 
Be  judged  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present]" — 

Johnson  remarks,  ''  Here  is  another  proof 
that  our  author  did  not  learn  in  King 
James's  court  his  elevated  notions  of  the  right 
of  iinffs,  I  know  not  any  flatterer  of  the 
Stuarts  who  has  expressed  this  doctrine  in 
much  stronger  terms."  Steevens  adds  that 
Shakspere  found  the  speech  in  Holinshed, 
and  that ''  the  politics  of  the  historian  were 
the  politics  of  the  poet."  The  contrary 
aspects  which  this  play  has  thus  presented 
to  those  who  were  political  partisans  is  a 
most  remarkable  testimony  to  Shakspere*s 
political  impartiality.  He  appears  to  us  as 
if  he,  **  apart,  sat  on  a  hill  retired,"  elevated 
far  above  the  temporary  opinions  of  his  own 
age,  or  of  succeeding  ages.  His  business  is 
with  universal  humanity,  and  not  with  a 
firagment  of  it.  He  is,  indeed,  the  poet  of  a 
nation  in  his  glowing  and  genial  patriotism, 
but  never  the  poet  of  a  party.  Perhaps,  the 
most  eloquent  speech  in  this  play  is  that  of 
Gaunt,  beginning—- 

"  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle." 

It  is  full  of  such  praise  of  our  country  as, 
taken  apart  from  the  conclusion,  might  too 
much  foster  the  pride  of  a  proud  nation. 
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But  the  profound  impartiality  of  the  master- 
mind  comes  in  at  the  close  of  this  splendid 
description,  to  show  ns  that  all  these  glories 
must  be  founded  upon  just  govemment. 

It  is  in  the  same  lofbj  spirit  of  impartiality 
which  governs  the  general  sentiments  of  this 
drama  that  Shakspere  has  conceived  the 
mixed  character  of  Richard.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  his  admirable  *  Discourses '  (a 
series  of  compositions  which  present  the 
example  of  high  criticism  upon  the  art  of 
painting,  when  the  true  principles  of  criti- 
cism upon  poetry  were  neglected  or  mis- 
understood), has  properly  reprobated  ^  the 
difficulty  as  well  as  danger  in  an  endeavour 
to  concentrate  in  a  single  subject  those 
various  powers,  which,  rising  from  different 
points,  naturally  move  in  different  direc- 
tions." He  says,  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, '^  Art  has  its  boundaries,  though  imagi- 
nation has  none."  Here  is  the  great  line  of 
distinction  between  poetry  and  painting. 
Painting  must  concentrate  all  its  power  upon 
the  representation  of  one  action,  one  expres- 
sion, in  the  same  person.  The  range  of 
poetry  is  as  boundless  as  the  diversities  of 
character  in  the  same  individual.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has,  however,  properly  laughed  at 
those  priociples  of  criticism  which  would 
even  limit  the  narrow  range  of  pictorial  ex- 
pression to  conventional,  and  therefore  hack- 
neyed, forms.  He  quotes  a  passage  from 
Bu  Piles,  as  an  example  of  the  attempt  of  a 
false  school  of  criticism  to  substitute  the 
^^  pompous  and  laboured  insolence  of  gran- 
deur "  for  that  dignity  which,  **  seeming  to 
be  natural  and  inherent,  draws  spontaneous 
reverence."  "  If  you  draw  persons  of  high 
character  and  dignity"  (says  Du  Piles), 
"  they  ought  to  be  drawn  in  such  an  attitude 
that  the  portraits  must  seem  to  speak  to  us 
of  themselves,  and  as  it  were  to  say  to  us, 
'  Stop,  take  notice  of  me ;  I  am  that  invinci- 
ble king,  surrounded  by  majesty:'  *I  am 
that  valiant  commander  who  struck  terror 
everywhere:'  *  I  am  that  great  minister  who 
knew  all  the  springs  of  politics:'  *  I  am  that 
magistrate  of  consummate  wisdom  and  pro- 
bity.' "  Now,  this  is  absurd  enough  as  re- 
gards the  painter ;  but,  absurd  as  it  is,  in  its 
limited  application,  it  is  precisely  the  same 


sort  of  reasoning  that  the  French  critics  in 
the  time  of  Voltaire,  and  the  English  who 
caught  the  infection  of  their  school,  applied 
to  the  higher  range  of  the  art  of  Shakspere. 
The  criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  example, 
upon  the  character  of  Richard  IL  i^^  for  the 
most  part,  a  series  of  such  mistakes.  He 
misinterprets  Shakspere's  delineation  of 
Richard,  upon  a  preconceived  theory  of  his 
own.  Thus  he  says,  in  a  note  to  the  second 
scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Richard  for  a 
moment  appears  resigned 
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To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity," 


'^It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  poet  to 
raise  Richard  to  esteem  in  his  hR,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  interest  the  reader  in  his  fa- 
vour. He  gives  him  only  pamve  fortUudey 
the  virtue  of  a  confessor  rather  than  of  a 
king.  In  his  prosperity  we  saw  him  im- 
perious and  oppressive;  but  in  his  distress 
he  is  wise,  patient,  and  pious."  Now  this  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  Shakspere's  repre- 
sentation of  Richard.  Instead  of  passive  for- 
titude, we  have  passionate  weakness  ;  and  it 
is  that  very  weakness  upon  which  our  pity  is 
founded.  Having  mistaken  Shakspere's  pur- 
pose in  the  delineation  of  Richard  in  his 
fall,  this  able  but  sometimes  prejudiced 
writer  flounders  on  in  a  series  of  carping 
objections  to  the  language  which  Richard 
uses.    After  Richard  has,  said, 

"  Or  I  *11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  sabjeds' 

feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head," 

he  flies  off  into  a  series  of  pretty  imaginings, 
and  ends  thus, — 

"  Well,  weU,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me." 

Now  in  nothing  is  the  exquisite  tact  of  the 
poet  more  shown  than  in  these  riots  of  the 
imagination  in  the  unhappy  king,  whose 
mind  was  altogether  prostrate  before  the 
cool  and  calculating  intellect  of  Bolingbroke. 
But  Johnson,  quite  in  Du  Piles'  style,  here 
says,  *'  Shakspere  is  very  apt  to  deviate  from 
the  pathetic  to  the  ridiculous.  Had  the 
speech  of  Richard  ended  at  this  line  ('  May 
hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head'), 
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it  had  exhibited  the  natural  language  of 
submianTe  xniserj,  confbnnmg  its  intention 
to  the  present  fortune,  and  calmly  ending 

i  its  purposes  in  death."  Now,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  Shakspere  had  no  intention  to  ex- 
hibit ''the  natural  language  of  submissive 
miseiy."  Such  a  purpose  would  have  been 
utfeeriy  foreign  to  the  great  ideal  truth  of 
his  conception  of  tRichaid^s  character.  Again, 

[  in  the  interriew  with  tihe  queen,  when  Rich- 
aid  says, — 

"  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympa- 
thize,** &c., — 

Johnson  observes,  ''The  poet  should  have 
ended  this  speech  with  the  foregoing  line, 
and  have  sx>ared  his  childish  prattle  about 
the  fire."  Mr.  Monck  Mason  very  innocently 
remarks  upon  this  comment  of  Johnson, 
^  This  is  certainly  childish  prattle,  but  it  is 
of  the  same  stamp  with  the  other  speeches 
of  Richard  after  the  landing  of  Bolingbroke. 
which  are  a  strange  medley  of  sense  and 
puerility."  Of  course  they  are  so.  There 
are,  probably,  no  passages  of  criticism  upon 
Shakspere  that  more  forcibly  point  out  to 
us,  than  these  of  Johnson  and  his  followers 
do,  the  absurdity  of  trying  a  poet  by  laws 
which  he  had  of  purpose  cast  off  and  spumed. 
Had  Johnson  been  applying  his  test  of  ex- 
cellence to  the  conventional  kings  and  he- 
roes of  the  French  stage,  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage  of  his  own  day,  he  might  have 
been  nearer  the  truth.  But  Shakspere  un- 
dertook to  show  us,  not  only  a  &llen  king, 
but  a  fallen  man.  Richard  stands  before  us 
in  the  nakedness  of  humanity,  stripped  of 
the  artificial  power  which  made  his  strength. 
The  props  are  cut  away  upon  which  he 
leaned.    He  is, 
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in  shape  and  mind, 
Transform'd  and  weakened,'' — 

humbled  to  the  lot  of  the  commonest  slave, 

to 

"  feel  want,  taste  grief, 
Need  Mends." 

This  is  the  Richard  of  our  poet.    Is  it  not 


the  Richard  of  history  ?  We  must  trespass 
upon  the  patience  of  the  reader  while  we 
run  through  the  play,  that  we  may  properly 
note  the  dependence  of  its  events  upon  its 
characters. 

Froissart  has  given  us  the  key  to  two  of 
the  most  renuurkable  and  seemingly  opposite 
traits  of  Richard's  mind,— cunning  and  cre- 
dulity.   Speaking  of  his  devising  the  death 
of  his  uncle  of  Gloster,  Froissart  says,  "  King 
Richard  of  England  noted  well  these  said 
words,  the  which  was  showed  him  in  secret- 
ness ;  and,  Uh  an  imcufinative  prince  09  he 
tffcuy  within  a  season  after  that  his  uncles  of 
Lancaster  and  of  York  were  departed  out  of 
the  court,  then  the  king  took  nkore  hardi- 
ness on  him."    Lord  Bemers,  the  translator 
of  Froissart,  always  uses  "imaginative"  in 
the  sense  of  deviceful,  crafty, — following  his 
original.    As  to  the  king^s  credulity,   the 
same  accurate  observer,  who  knew  the  cha- 
racters of  his  own  days  well,  thus  speaks  : — 
"  King  Richard  of  England  had  a  condition 
that,  if  he  loved  a  man,  he  would  make  him 
so  great,  and  so  near  him,  that  it  was  marvel 
to  consider,  and  no  man  durst  speak  to  the 
contrary ;  and  also  he  would  lightly  believe 
sooner  than  any  other  king  of  remembrance 
before  him."    Upon  these  historical  truths  is 
Skakspere's  Richard,  in  the  first  scenes  of 
this  drama, — the  absolute  Richard, — founded. 
But  with  what  skill  has  Shakspere  indicated 
the  evil  parts  of  Richard's  character — just 
as  much  as,  and  no  mot<e  than,  is  sufficient 
to  qualify  our  pity  for  his  fall.    We  learn 
from  Qaunt  that  Richard  was  the  real  cause 
of  Qloster's  death ; — the  matter  is  once  men- 
tioned, and  there  an  end.    We  ourselves  see 
his  arbitrary  bearing  in  the  banishment  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk ;   his  moral  cow- 
ardice   in  requiring  an  oath  for  his   own 
safety  from  the  two  enemies  that  he  was  at 
that  moment  oppressing  ;  his  meanness  in 
taunting  Gaunt  with  his  '^  party-verdict"  as 
to  his  son's  banishment ;  his  levity  in  miti- 
gating the   sentence  after  it  had  been  so- 
lemnly delivered.    After  this  scene  we  have 
an  exhibition  of  his  cold-hearted  rapacity  in 
wishing  for  the  death  of  Gaunt : — 
"  Now  put  it,  Heaven,  in  his  physician's  mind 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately ! 
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The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars." 

This  prepares  us  for  the  just  reproaches  of 
his  dying  uncle  in  the  next  act ; — when  the 
dissembling  king  is  moved  from  his  craft  to 
an  exhibition  of  childish  passion  toward  the 
stern  but  now  powerless  Gaunt,  before  whom 
he  had  trembled  till  he  saw  him  on  a  death- 
bed.   The 

"  make  pale  our  cheek" 

was  not  a  random  expression.  The  king 
again  speaks  in  this  way  when  he  hears  of 
the  defection  of  the  Welsh  under  Salis- 
bury :— 

"  Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  deadl" 

Richard,  who  was  of  a  ruddy  complexion, 
exhibited  in  his  cheeks  the  internal  work- 
ings of  fear  or  rage.  This  was  a  part  of  his 
weakness  of  character.  The  writer  of  the 
^Metrical  History'*  twice  notices  the  pecu- 
liarity. When  the  king  received  a  defying 
message  from  the  Irish  chieftain,  the  French 
knight,  who  was  present,  says,  "  This  speech 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  king ;  it  appeared 
to  me  that  his  face  grew  pale  with  anger." 
AVhen  he  heard  of  the  landing  of  Boling- 
broke,  the  writer  again  says,  ''  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  king's  face  at  this  turned  pale 
with  anger."  Richard's  indignation  at  the 
reproaches  of  Gaunt  is,  at  once,  brutal  and 
childish : — 


"  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  sullens  have.*' 

Then  comes  the  final  act  of  despotism,  which 
was  to  be  his  ruin  : — 

"  We  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  pdssess'd." 

He  is  amazed  that  York  is  indignant  at  this 
outrage.  He  is  deaf  to  the  prophetic  de- 
nunciation, 

"  You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head." 

Still,  Shakspere  keeps  us  from  the  point  to 
which  he  might  have  led  us,  of  unmitigated 

*  '  Histoire  du  Roy  d*Angletcrre  Richard/  Ac.  Of  thi« 
roott  curious  Poem,  written  by  a  French  gentleman  who 
was  with  Richard  In  Ireland,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1S99, 
there  U  an  admirable  traniUtlon  in  the  SOth  Volume  of  the 
*  ArchKologla.' 


contempt  towards  Richard  ; — to  make  us 
hate  him  was  no  part  of  his  purpose.  We 
know  that  the  charges  of  the  discontented 
nobles  against  him  are  just ;  we  almost  wish 
success  to  their  enterprise  ;  but  we  are  most 
skilfully  held  back  from  discovering  so  much 
of  Richard's  character  as  would  have  dis- 
qualified us  from  sympathising  in  his  fall. 
It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  Shakspere 
abstained  from  painting  the  actual  king  as 
an  object  to  be  despised,  while  (te  stood  as 
''the  symbolic,  or  representative,  on  which 
all  genial  law  no  less  than  patriotism,  de- 1 
pends."*  The  poet  does  not  hesitate,  when  i 
the  time  is  past  for  reverencing  the  king  or 
compassionating  the  man,  to  speak  of  Rich- 
ard, by  the  mouth  of  Henry  lY.,  with  that 
contempt  which  his  weakness  and  his  frivo- 
lities would  naturally  excite  i-^ 

"  The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down  i 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits,  ' 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  bum'd :   carded  his 

state;  i 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools ; 
Had  his   g^reat   name   profimed  with  their 

scorns; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  agsiust  his  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,"  &c 

'  C  Henry  IV.,' Part  1.) 

There  is  nothing  of  this  bitter  satire  put  in 
the  mouths  of  any  of  the  speakers  '  in  Rich- 
ard II.  ;*  and  the  poetical  reason  for  this  ap* 
pears  obvious.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  true,  his- 
torically, that  Richard  ''carded  his  state" 
by  indiscriminately  mixing  with  all  sorts  of 
favourites,  who  used  the  most  degrading  ' 
freedoms  towards  him.  | 

Bolingbroke  (then  Henry  lY.)  thus  de-  j 
scribes  himself  to  his  son  : —  I 

"  And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Loud  shouts  and  salutationsfrom  theirmouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king." 

The  Bolingbroke  who,  in  '  Henry  I Y^  is  thus 
retrospectively  painted,  is  the  Bolingbroke 
in  action  in  '  Richard  II.'    The  king 

Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people." 

*  Coleridge. 
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When  he  returns  from  banishment,  in  arms 
i^^ainst  his  unjust  lord,  he  wins  Northum- 
berland by  his  powers  of  pleasing  : — 

"  And  yet  our  fair  discourse  hath  been  aa  sugar." 

Mark,  too,  his  professions  to  the  '^gentle 
Percy:"— 

"  I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends." 

When  York  accuses  him  of 

"  Gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason,** 

• 

how  temperate,  and  yet  how  conyincing,  is 
his  defence.  York  remains  with  him — he 
'' cannot  mend  it."  But  Bolingbroke,  with 
all  his  humility  to  his  uncle,  and  all  his 
courtesy  to  his  friends,  abates  not  a  jot  of 
his  determination  to  be  supreme.  He  an- 
nounces this  in  no  under-tones — ^he  has  no 
confidences  about  his  ultimate  intentions ; 
— ^but  we  feel  that  he  has  determined  to  sit 
on  the  throne,  eyen  while  he  says, 


tt 


I  am  a  subject, 


And  challenge  law.' 

lie  is,  in  fact,  the  king,  when  he  consigns 
Bushy  and  Green  to  the  scaffold.  He  speaks 
not  aa  one  of  a  council — ^he  neither  yindi- 
I  cates  nor  alludes  to  his  authority.  He  ad- 
I  dresses  the  yictims  as  the  one  interpreter  of 
the  law ;  and  he  especially  dwells  upon  his 
own  personal  wrongs  : — 

"  See  them  deliver'd  over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death.** 

Most  skilfully  does  this  yiolent  and  uncom- 
promising exertion  of  authority  prepare  us 
for  what  is  to  come. 

We  are  arriyed  at  those  wonderful  scenes 
which,  to  our  minds,  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  yery  highest  creations  of  art — eyen  of 
the  art  of  Shakspere.  ''  Barkloughly  Castle  " 
is  ^'at  hand."  —  Blchard  stands  upon  his 
'^kingdom  once  again."  Aroimd  him  are 
armed  bands  ready  to  strip  him  of  his  crown 
and  life.  Does  he  step  upon  his  ''earth" 
with  the  self-confiding  port  of  one  who  will 
hold  it  against  all  foes  ?  The  conyentional 
dignity  of  the  king  cannot  conceal  the  in- 
tellectual weakness  of  the  man :  and  we  see 
that  he  must  lose  his  ''gentle  earth"  for 


eyer.  His  sensibility — ^his  plastic  imagina- 
tion— his  effeminacy,  eyen  when  strongly 
moyed  to  loye  or  to  hatred — ^his  reliance 
upon  his  office  more  than  his  own  head  and 
heart— doom  him  to  an  oyerthrow.  How 
surpassingly  characteristic  are  the  lines  in 
which  he  addresses  his  "earth"  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  of  life— a  fayourite  that  he  could 
honour  and  cherish — a  friend  that  would 
adopt  and  cling  to  his  cause— a  partisan 
that  could  throw  a  shield  oyer  him,  and  de- 
fend him  from  his  enemies  : — 

"  So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  xoitli  my  toyed  hands. — 
Feed   not   thy   soyercign's   foe,    my  gentle 
earth,"  &c. 

He  feels  that  this  is  a  "senseless  conjura- 
tion ;"  but  when  Aumerle  yentures  to  say, 
"  we  are  too  remiss,"  he  reproaches  his  "  dis- 
comfortable  cousin,"  by  pointing  out  to  him 
the  heayenly  aid  that  a  king  might  expect. 
His  is  not  the  holy  confidence  of  a  high- 
minded  chieftain,  nor  the  pious  submission 
of  a  humble  belieyer.    He,  indeed,  says, — 

"  For  eyery  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  cro^m, 
God,  for  his  Richard,  hath  in  heayenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel." 

But  when  Salisbury  announces  that  the 
"Welshmen"  are  dispersed,  Richard,  in  a 
moment,  forgets  the  "angels"  who  wDl 
guard  the  right.  His  cheek  pales  at  the 
'evil  tidings.  After  a  pause,  and  upon  the 
exhortation  of  his  friends,  his  "sluggard 
majesty"  awakes ;  the  man  still  sleeps. 
How  artificial  and  externally  sustained  is 
his  confidence  : — 

"  Ann,  arm,  my  name!  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.    Look  not  to  the  ground, 
Ye  fayourites  of  a  king." 

Scroop  arriyes  ;  and  Richard  ayows  that  he 
is  prepared  for  the  worst.  His  fortitude  is 
but  a  passing  support.  He  dissimulates  with 
himself ;  for,  in  an  instant,  he  flies  off  into 
a  burst  of  terrific  passion  at  the  supposed 
treachery  of  his  minions.  Aumerle,  when 
their  unhappy  end  is  explained,  like  a  man 
of  sense  casts  about  for  other  resources  : — 


ti 


Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his  power]'* 
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But  Richard  abandons  himself  to  his  de- 
spair, in  that  most  solemn  speech,  which  is 
at  once  so  touching  with  reference  to  the 
speaker,  and  so  profoundly  true  in  its  ge- 
neral application :— - 

'*  No  matter  where;  of  comfort  no  man  speak." 

His  grief  has  now  eyaporated  in  words : — 

"  This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown ; 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  hia 
power!" 

Scroop^s  reply  is  decisiTe : — 

"Your  uncle  York  hath  join'd  with  Boling- 
bioke.» 

Richard  is  positively  relieved  by  knowing 
the  climax  of  his  misfortimes.  The  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear  were  too  much  for  his 
indecision.  He  is  forced  upon  a  course,  and 
he  is  almost  happy  in  his  weakness : — 

"Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me 

forth 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 
What  say  you  now?  What  comfort  have  we 

now? 
By  heaven,  I II  hate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more." 

Shakspere  has  painted  indecision  of  cha- 
racter in  Hamlet — ^but  what  a  difference  is 
there  between  the  indecision  of  Hamlet  and 
of  Richard  !  The  depth  of  Hamlet's  philo- 
sophy engulfs  his  powers  of  action  ;  the  re- 
flective strength  of  his  intellect  destroys  the 
energy  of  his  will: — Richard  is  irresolute 
and  inert,  abandoning  himself  to  every  new 
impression,  because  his  faculties,  though 
beautiful  in  parts,  have  no  principle  of  cohe- 
sion ; — -judgment,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch, 
is  wanting. 

Bolingbroke  is  arrived  before  Flint  Castle. 
Mr.  Courtenay  says,  **  By  placing  the  nego- 
ciation  with  Northumberland  at  Flint,  Shak- 
spere loses  the  opportunity  of  describing  the 
disappointment  of  the  king,  when  he  found 
himseh^  on  his  progress  to  join  Henry  at 
Flint,  a  prisoner  to  Northumberland,  who 
had  concealed  the  force  by  which  he  was  ac- 
companied."*     A  Mr.  Goodhall,  of  Man- 
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Chester,  in  1772,  gare  ns  a  new  '  Richard  H.', 
'^  altered  from  Shakspere,  and  the  style  imi- 
tated."   We  are  constrained  to  say  that  sach 
criticism  as  we  have  extracted,  and  such 
imitations  of  stylo  as  that  of  Air.  Goodhall, 
are  entirely  on  a  par.     Shakspere  wanted 
not  the  additional  scene  of  Northumberland's 
treachery  to  eke  out  the  story  of  Richard's 
falL    He  was  too  sagacious  to  make  an  au- 
dience think  that  Richard  might  have  sur- 
mounted his  difficulties  but  for  an  accident. 
It  was  his  business  to  show  what  was  essen- 
tially true  (thou^  one  episode  of  the  truth 
might  be  wanting),  that  Boling^broke  was 
coming  upon  fiim  with  steps  as  certain  as 
that  of  a  rising  tide  towards  the  shivering 
tenant  of  a  naked  seanrock.    What  was  stiU 
more  important,  it  was  his  aim  to  exhibit 
the  overthrow  of  Richard,  and  the  upraisiBg 
of  Bolinglflroke,  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
collision  of  two  such  minds  meeting  in  mor- 
tal conflict.  The  mighty  physical  force  whidi 
Bolingbroke  subdued  to    his  purpose   was  ; 
called  forth  by  his  astute  and  foreseeing  in- 
tellect :  every  movement  of  this  wary  chief 
— ^perhaps  even  from  the  hour  when  he  re- 
solved to  appeal  Norfolk — was  a  consequence 
from  a  calculated  cause.   On  the  other  hand, 
Richard  threw  away  every  instrument  of  de-  j 
fence ;  the  "  one  day  too  late,"  with  which 
Salisbury  reproaches  him — ^which  delay  was 
the  fruit  of  his  personal  weakness  and  vacil- 
lation— shows  that  it  was  impossible  to  sstc 
him.    Had  he  escaped  from  Conway,  after 
being  reduced  to  the  extremities  of  poverty 
and    suffering,    in    company    with    a    few 
wretched  followers,   he  must  have  rushed, 
from  his  utter  want  of  the  ability  to  carrj 
through  a  consistent  plan,  into  the  toils  of 
Bolingbroke.    Shakspere,  as  we  must  repeat, 
painted  events  whilst  he  painted  characters. 
Look  at  Bolingbroke's  bearing  when  York  J 
reproaches  Northumberland  for  not  saying 
"  King  Richard  ;" — ^look  at  his  decision  when 
he  learns  the  king  is  at  Flint ; — ^look  at  his 
subtlety  in  the  message  to  the  king  : — 


"Harry  Bolingbroke 
On  both  hia  knees  doth 
hand." 


King  RiehardV« 


Compare  the  affected  humility  of  his  profes- 
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sions  with  the  real,  though  suhdued,  haugh- 
tiness of  his  threats — 

"  If  not,  1 11  use  the  adyantage  of  my  power." 

He  marches  ''without  the  noise  of  threatening 
dram  f  but  he  inarches  as  a  conqueror  upon 
an  undefended  citadeL  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  power  without  menaces ;  on  the 
other,  menaces  without  power.  How  loftily 
Richard  aoierts  to  Northumberland  the  ter- 
rors which  are  in  store — the  "  armies  of  pes- 
tilence "  which  are  to  defend  his  "  precious 
crown ! "  But  how  submissively  he  replies 
to  the  message  of  Bolingbroke  ! — 

**  Thus  the  king  returns: — 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither. — 
Speak  to  hia  gentle  hearing  kind  commendB.** 

Marrellously  is  the  picture  of  the  struggles 
of  irresolution  still  coloured  : — 

"  Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  1" 

Beautiful  is  the  transition  to  his  habitual 
weakness — ^to  his  extreme  sensibility  to  evils, 
and  the  shadows  of  evils — ^to  the  consolation 
which  finds  relief  in  the  exaggeration  of  its 
own  sufferings,  and  in  the  bewilderments  of 
imagination  which  carry  even  the  sense  of 
suffering  into  the  regions  of  fancy.  We  have 
abneady  seen  that  this  has  been  thought  '^  de- 
bating firom  the  pathetic  to  the  ridiculous." 
Be  it  so.  We  are  content  to  accept  this  and 
similar  passages  in  the  character  of  Bichajrd 
u  exponents  of  that  feeling  which  made 
him  lie  at  the  feet  of  Bolingbroke,  fasdiiated 
as  the  bird  at  the  eye  of  the  serpent : — 

"  For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do." 

This  is  the  destiny  of  tragedy  ; — but  it  is  a 
destiny  with  foregoing  causes — ^its  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  varying  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind :  and  thus  it  may  be  said,  even 
without  a  contradiction,  that  a  Bolingbroke 
governs  destiny,  a  Bichard  yields  to  it. 

We  pass  over  the  charming  reposo-scene  of 
the  garden — ^in  which  the  poet,  who  in  this 
drama  has  avoided  all  dialogues  of  manners, 
brings  in  "  old  Adam's  likeness,"  to  show  us 
how  the  vicissitudes  of  state  are  felt  and  un- 
derstood by  the  practical  philosophy  of  the 
humblest  of  the  people.    We  pass  over,  too. 


the  details  of  the  quarrel  scene  in  West- 
minster Hall,  merely  remarking  that  those 
who  say,  as  Johnson  has  said, ''  This  play  is 
'  extracted  from  the  '  Chronicle*  of  Holinshed, 
in  which  many  passages  may  be  found  which 
Shakspere  has,  with  vety  little  alteration, 
transplanted  into  his  scenes,"  would  have 
done  well  to  have  printed  the  passages  of  the 
<  Chronicle '  and  the  parallel  series  of '  Rich- 
ard II.'  This  scene  is  one  to  which  the  re- 
mark refen.  Will  our  readers  excuse  us 
giving  them  half-»-doKen  lines  as  a  speci- 
men of  this  ''  very  little  alteration  1" — 

HOUNBBED. 

"  The  Lord  Fitzwater  herewith  rose  up,  and 
said  to  the  king,  that,  where  the  Duke  of  Au- 
merle  excuseth  himself  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester's death,  I  say  (quoth  he)  that  he  was  the 
veiy  cause  of  his  death ;  and  so  he  appealed  him 
of  treason,  offering,  by  throwing  down  his  hood 
as  a  gage,  to  prove  it  with  his  body." 


Shaxspkri. 

If  that  thy  valoiu:  stand  on  sympathies. 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  In  gage  to  thine  : 
By  that  &ir  sun  that  shows  me  whore  thou 

stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st 

it. 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  den/st  It^  twenty  times  thou  liest ; 
And  I  wUl  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  foiged,  with  my  rapier's  point." 


t( 


We  have  long  borne  with  these  misrepresen- 
tations of  what  Shakspere  took  from  the 
'  Chronicles,*  and  what  Shakspere  took  from 
Plutarch.  The  sculptor  who  gives  us  the 
highest  conception  of  an  individual,  idealized 
into  something  higher  than  the  actual  man 
— (Roubiliac,  for  example,  when  he  figured 
that  sublime  image  of  Newton,  in  which  the 
upward  eye,  and  the  finger  upon  the  prism, 
tell  us  of  the  great  discoverer  of  the  laws  of 
gravity  and  of  light) — the  sculptor  has  to 
collect  something  from  authentic  records  of 
the  features  and  of  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject he  has  to  represent.  The  *  Chronicles  * 
might,  in  the  same  way,  give  Shakspere  the 
general  idea  of  his  historical  Englishmen, 
as  Plutarch  of  his  Romans.    But  it  was  for 
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the  poet  to  mould  and  fkshion  these  outlines 
into  the  vital  and  imperishable  shapes  in 
"which  we  find  them.  This  is  creation — not 
alteration. 

Richard  is  again  on  the  stage.  Is  there  a 
jot  in  the  deposition  scene  that  is  not  per- 
fectly true  to  his  previous  character  ?  As  to 
Bolingbroke's  consistency,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  even  with  the  most  hasty  reader.  The 
king's  dallying  with  the  resignation  of  the 
crown — ^the  prolonged  talk;  to  parry,  as  it 
were,  the  inevitable  act — ^the  "  ay,  no !  no, 
ay  ;" — the  natural  indignation  at  Northum- 
berland's unnecessary  harshness  ; — ^the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  of  self-shrinking  abase- 
ment, running  off  into  poetry, "  too  deep  for 
tears"— 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbrokc, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water  drops;" — 

and,  lastly,  the  calling  for  the  mirror,  and 
the  real  explanation  of  all  his  apparent 
affectation  of  disquietude ;— * 

"  These  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That    swells   with  silence   in   the   tortured 
soul;"— 

who  but  Shakspere  could  have  given  us  these 
wonderful  tints  of  one  human  mind — so 
j  varying  and  yet  so  harmonious — so  forcible 
and  yet  so  delicate — ^without  being  betrayed 
into  something  different  from  his  own  unity 
of  conception  ?  In  the  parting  scene  with 
the  queen  we  have  still  the  same  unerring 
consistency.  "We  are  told  that  **  the  inter- 
view of  separation  between  her  and  her 
wretched  husband  is  remarkable  for  its 
poverty  and  tameness."*  The  poet  who 
wrote  the  parting  scene  between  Juliet  and 
her  Montague  had,  we  presume,  the  command 
of  his  instruments ;  and  though,  taken 
separately  from  what  is  around  them,  there 
may  be  differences  in  the  degree  of  beauty 
in  these  parting  scenes,  they  are  each  dror 
maticaUy  beautiful,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term.  Shakspere  never  went  from  his 
proper  path  to  produce  a  beauty  that  was 
out  of  place.    And  yet  who  can  r^ad  these 

*  Skottow«*s « Life  of  Shakspeare/  toL  i.  p.  441. 


lines,  and  dare  to  talk  of  ^'poverty  and 
tameness  % " — 

"  In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee 

tales 
Of  wocfiil  ages,  long  ago  betid; 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their 

grief. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds." 

We  are  told,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
that  this  speech  ends  with  ''childish  prattle.'' 
Remember,  Richard  II.  is  speaking. — Lastly, 
we  come  to  the  prison  scene.  The  soliloquy 
is  Richard  all  over.  There  is  not  a  sentence 
in  it  that  does  not  tell  of  a  mind  deeply  re- 
flective in  its  misfortunes,  but  wanting  the 
guide  to  all  sound  reflection — the  power  of 
going  out  of  himself,  under  the  conduct  of 
a  loftier  reason  than  could  endure  to  dwell 
upon  the  merely  personal.  His  seff-conscioui- 
ness  (to  use  the  word  in  a  German  sense)  in- 
tensifies, but  lowers,  every  thought.  And 
then  the  beautiful  little  episode  of  '^  Roan 
Barbary,"  and  Richard's  all-absorbing  appli- 
cation to  himself  of  the  stoiy  of  the  ^  poor 
groom  of  the  stable."  Froissart  telb  a  tale, 
how  Richard  was  '^  forsaken  by  his  favourite 
greyhound,  which  fawns  on  the  earl."  The 
quaint  historian,  as  well  as  the  great  dra- 
matist who  transfused  the  incident,  knew 
the  avenues  to  the  human  heart  Steeveob 
thinks  the  story  of  Roan  Barbary  might  have 
been  of  Shakspere's  own  invention,  but  in- 
forms us  that  **  Froissart  relates  a  yet  more 
siUy  tale  I "  Even  to  the  death,  lUchard  is 
historically  as  well  as  poetically  true.  His 
sudden  valour  is  shown  as  the  consequence 
of  passionate  excitement.  A  prose  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  King  of  France, 
exhibits  a  somewhat  similar  scene,  when 
Lancaster,  York,  Aumerle,  and  others,  went 
to  him  in  the  Tower,  to  confer  upon  his  re- 
signation : — ''The  king,  in  great  wrath, 
walked  about  the  room  ;  and  at  length  broke 
out  into  passionate  exclamations  and  appeals 
to  heaven  ;  called  them  false  traitors,  and 
offered  to  fight  any  four  of  them."  The 
Ohronicles  which  Shakspere  might  consult 
were  somewhat  meagre,  and  might  gain 
much  by  the  addition  of  the  records  of  this 
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eyentfiil  reign  which  modem  researches  have 
discoTored.  If  we  compare  tfoery  account, 
we  must  say  that  the  Richard  II.  of  Shak- 
spere  is  rigidly  the  true  Richard.  The  poet 
Ia  the  truest  historian  in  all  tha^  belongs  to 
the  higher  attributes  of  history. 

But  with  this  surpassing  dramatic  truth 
in  the  '  Richard  11./  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  whole  play — 
that  which  makes  it  so  exclusiyely  and  en- 
tirely Shaksperean — is  the  evolyement  of  the 
truth  under  the  poetical  form.  The  character 
of  Richard,  especially,  is  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  the  poetical  conception  of  it — ^to 
something  higher  than  the  historical  pro- 
priety, yet  including  all  that  historical  pro- 
priety, and  calling  it  forth  under  the  most 
striking  aspects.  All  the  racillations  and 
weaknesses  of  the  king,  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  like  Shakspere,  are  reproduced  with 
the  most  natural  and  yiyid  colours,  so  as  to 
display  their  own  characteristic  effects,  in 
combination  with  the  principle  of  poetical 
beauty,  which  carries  them  into  a  higher  re- 
gion than  the  perfect  command  over  the  ele- 
ments of  strong  individualizaiion  could  alone 
produce.  For  example,  when  Richard  says — 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke  V* — 

we  see  in  a  moment  how  this  speech  belongs 
to  the  shrinking  and  overpowered  mind  of 
the  timid  yoluptuaiy,  who  could  form  no  no- 
tion of  power  apart  from  its  external  sup- 
ports. But  then,  separated  from  the  char 
racter,  how  exquisitely  beautiful  is  it  in 
itself !  Bjrron,  in  his  finest  drama  of '  Sai^ 
danapalus,*  has  given  us  an  entirely  different 
conception  of  a  voluptuary  overpowered  by 
misfortune  ;  and  though  he  has  said,  speak- 
ing of  his  ideal  of  his  own  dramatic  poem, 
'^You  will  find  all  this  veryi^nlike  Shak- 
spere, and  so  much  the  better  in  one  sense, 
for  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  worst  of  models, 
though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writers'* — 
it  is  to  us  very  doubtful  if  '  Sardanapalus ' 
would  have  been  written,  had  not  the 
'  Richard  II.*  of  Shakspere  offered  the  tempt- 
ation to  pull  the  bow  of  Ulysses  in  the  di- 
rection of  another  mark.  The  characters  ex- 
hibit very  remarkable  contrasts.    Sardana- 


palus becomes  a  hero  when  the  king  is  in 
danger; — Richard,  when  the  sceptre  is  struck 
out  of  his  hands,  forgets  that  his  ancestors 
won  the  sceptre  by  the  sword.  The  one  is 
the  sensualist  of  misdirected  native  energy, 
who  casts  off  his  sensuality  when  the  passion 
for  enjoyment  is  swallowed  up  in  the  higher 
excitement  of  rash  and  sudden  daring ; — ^the 
other  is  the  sensualist  of  artificial  power, 
whose  luxury  consists  in  pomp  without  en- 
joyment, and  who  loses  the  sense  of  gratifi- 
cation when  the  factitious  supports  of  his 
pride  are  cut  away  from  him.  Richard,  who 
should  have  been  a  troubadour,  has  become 
a  weak  and  irresolute  voluptuary  through 
the  corruptions  of  a  throne  ; — Sardanapalus, 
who  might  have  been  a  conqueror,  retains  a 
natural  heroism  that  a  throne  cannot  wholly 
corrupt.  But  here  we  stop.  'Sardanapalus* 
is  a  beautiful  poem,  but  the  characters,  and 
especially  the  chief  character,  come  before 
us  as  something  shadowy,  and  not  of  earth. 
'  Richard  II.*  possesses  iJl  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  poetry, — ^but  the  characters,  and 
especially  the  leading  character,  are  of  fiesh 
and  blood  like  ourselves. 

And  why  is  it,  when  wo  have  looked  be- 
neath the  surface  at  this  matchless  poetical 
delineation  of  Richard,  and  find  the  absolute 
king  capricious,  rapacious,  cunning, — ^and 
the  fallen  king  irresolute,  effeminate,  intel- 
lectually prostrate, — ^why  is  it,  when  we  see 
that  o\ir  Shakespere  herein  never  intended 
to  present  to  us  the  image  of  *^  a  good  man 
struggling  with  adversity,*'  and  conceived  a 
being  the  farthest  removed  from  the  ideal 
that  another  mighty  poet  proposed  to  him- 
self as  an  example  of  heroism  when  he  de- 
scribed his  own  fortitude — 

"  I  aigue  not 
Against  heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward," — 

why  is  it  that  Richard  II.  still  commands 
our  tears— -even  our  sympathies  ?  It  is  this : 
— ^His  very  infirmities  make  him  creep  into 
our  affections ;  for  they  are  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  beautiful  parts  of  his  character,  that, 
if  the  little  leaven  had  been  absent,  he  might 
have  been  a  ruler  to  kneel  before,  and  a  man 
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to  love.  We  see,  then,  how  thin  is  the  par- 
tition between  the  highest  and  the  lowliest 
parts  of  our  nature — and  we  lore  Richard 
eyen  for  his  faults,  for  they  are  those  of  our 
common  humanity.  Inferior  poets  might 
have  given  us  Bolingbroke  the  lordly  tyrant, 
and  Richard  the  fallen  hero.  We  might 
have  had  the  struggle  for  the  kingdom 
painted  with  all  the  glowing  colours  with 
which,  according  to  the  authorities  which 
once  governed  opinion,  a  poet  was  bound  to 
represent  the  crimes  of  an  usurper  and  the 
virtues  of  a  legitimate  king  ;  or,  if  the  poet 
had  despised  the  usual  current  of  authority, 


he  might  have  made  the  usurper  one  who 
had  cast  aside  all  selfish  and  unpatriotic 
principles,  and  the  legitimate  king  an  xm- 
mitigated  oppressor,  whose  fiill  would  have 
been  hailed  as  the  triumph  of  injured  hu- 
manity. Impartial  Shakspere !  How  many 
of  the  deepest  lessons  of  toleration  and  jus- 
tice have  we  not  learned  from  thy  wisdom, 
in  combination  with  thy  power !  If  the 
power  of  thy  poetry  could  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  truth  of  thy  philosophy,  how 
much  would  the  world  have  still  wanted  to 
help  it  forward  in  the  course  of  gentleness 
and  peace ! 


CHAPTER  II. 
KINO  HENRY  IV. 


SuAKSPERB  found  the  stage  in  possession 
of  a  rude  drama,  '  The  Famous  Victories 
of  Henry  V.,*  upon  the  foundation  of  which 
he  constructed  not  only  his  two  Parts  of 
*  Henry  IV.,'  but  his  *  Henry  V.'  *  That  old 
play  was  acted  prior  to  1588 ;  Tarleton,  a  ce- 
lebrated comic  actor,  who  played  the  clown 
in  it,  having  died  in  that  year.  It  is,  in 
many  respects,  satisfactory  that  this  very 
extraordinary  performance  has  been .  pre- 
served. None  of  the  old  dramas  exhibit  in 
a  more  striking  light  the  marvellous  re- 
formation which  Shakspere,  more  than  all 
his  contemporaries,  produced  in  the  dramatic 
amusements  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  to  this  rude  drama  (of  which  we  have 
previously  given  a  slight  analysis)  that 
the  student  of  Shakspere  must  refer,  to  learn 
what  the  popular  notion  of  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt  was  at  the  period  when  Shakspere 
began  to  write,  and,  perhaps,  indeed,  up  to 
the  time  when  he  gave  us  his  own  idea  of 
Henry  of  Monmouth.  When  we  have  seen 
that,  for  some  ten  years  at  least,  the  Henry 
of  the  stage  was  an  ill-bred  unredeemed 
blackguard,  without  a  single  sparkle  of  a 
"  better  hope,"  surrounded  by  companions 
of  the  very  lowest  habits,  thieves  and  cut- 

*  See  Book  I.  chap.  t.  page  19. 


throats^— when  we  see  him,  not  seduced  from 
the  gravity  of  his  station  by  an  irrepressible 
love  of  fun,  kept  alive  by  the  wit  of  his  prin- 
cipal associate,  but  given  up  only  to  drink- 
ing and  debauchery,  to  throwing  of  pots,  and 
brawls  in  the  streets, — ^when  we  see  not  a 
single  gleam  of  that  ^  sun,** 

"  Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world;*'— 

and  when  we  know  that  nearly  all  the  his- 
torians up  to  the  time  of  Shakspere  took 
pretty  much  the  same  view  of  Henry^s  cha- 
racter,— ^we  may,  perhaps,  be  astonished  to 
be  told  that  Shakspere's  fascinating  repre- 
sentation of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  ^  as  an 
historical  portrait,  is  not  only  unlike  the 
original,  but  misleading  and  unjust  in  essen- 
tial points  of  character."  t  IMisleading  and 
unjust!  We  admire,  and  even  honour,  Mr. 
Tyler's  enthusiasm  in  the  vindication  of  his 
favourite  hero  from  every  charge  of  early 
impurity.  In  the  natiure  of  things  it  was 
impossible  that  Henry  of  Monmouth, — in 
many  particulars  so  far  above  his  age,  in 
literature,  in  accomplishments,  in  real  magna- 
nimity of  character, — should  have  been  the 

t  '  Henry  of  Monmouth/  bj  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D., 
▼ol.  i.  p.  306. 
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low  profligate  which  nearly  all  the  ancient 
historians  represent  him  to  have  been.  But 
Mr.  Tyler,  instead  of  blaming  Shakspere  for 
the  Tiew  which  he  took  of  Henry^s  character 
— ^instead  of  calling  upon  us  ^'  to  allow  it  no 
weight  in  the  scale  of  evidence;" — ^instead 
of  informing  us  that  the  poet*s  descriptions 
are  "  wholly  untenable  when  tested  by  facts, 
and  irreconcileable  with  what  history  places 
beyond  doubt;** — ^histead  of  attempting  to 
shake  our  belief  in  Shakspere's  general  truth, 
by  minute  comparisons  of  .particular  passages 
with  real  dates,  trying  the  poet  by  a  test  al- 
together out  of  the  province  of  poetry; — in- 
stead of  telling  us  that  the  great  dramatist's 
imagination  worked  "  only  on  the  vague  tra- 
ditions of  a  sudden  change  for  the  better  in 
the  prince,  immediately  on  his  accession  ;*' — 
instead  of  all  this,  Mr.  Tyler  ought  to  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Shakspere 
was  the  OTilt/  man  of  his  age  who  rejected  the 
imperfect  evidence  of  all  the  historians  as 
to  the  character  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  and 
nobly  vindicated  him  even  from  his  own  bio- 
graphers, and,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
from  the  coarser  traditions  embodied  in  a 
popular  drama  of  Shakspere's  own  day.  It 
is  not  our  business  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
whether  the  early  life  of  Henry  was  entirely 
blameless,  as  Mr.  Tyler  would  prove.  This 
is  a  question  which,  as  far  as  an  editor  of 
Shakspere  is  concerned,  may  be  classed  with 
a  somewhat  similar  question  of  the  character 
of  Richard  III.,  as  argued  in  Walpole's  'His- 
toric Doubts.'  But  the  real  question  for  us  to 
consider  is  this, — ^what  were  the  opinions  of 
all  the  historians  up  to  Shakspere's  own  time? 
Mr.  Tyler  himself  says,  **  Before  Shakspere's 
day,  the  reports  adopted  by  our  historio- 
graphers had  fully  justified  him  in  his 
representations  of  Henry's  early  courses." 
But  we  contend  that  Shakspere  did  not  rest 
upon  the  historiographers ; — he  did  not  give 
credence  to  the  vulgar  traditions; — he  did 
not  believe  in  the  story  of  Heniy's  sudden 
conversion; — ^he  did  not  make  him  the  low 
profligate  of  the  old  play,  or  of  the  older 
Chronicles.  We  are  very  much  accustomed 
to  say,  speaking  of  Shakspere's  historical 
plays,  that  he  follows  Holinshed.  He  does 
so,  indeed,  when  the  truth  of  the  historian 


is  not  incompatible  with  the  higher  poetical 
truth  of  his  own  conceptions.  Now,  what 
says  Holinshed  about  Henry  Y .  ? — "  After 
that  he  was  invested  king,  and  had  received 
the  crown,  he  determined  with  himself  to 
put  upon  him  the  shape  of  a  new  man,  turn- 
ing insolency  and  wildness  into  gravity  and 
soberness.  And  whereas  he  had  passed  his 
youth  in  wanton  pastime  and  riotous  misr- 
order,  with  a  sort  of  misgoverned  mates  and 
unthrifty  playfeers,  he  now  banished  them 
fipom  his  presence."  Holinshed  wrote  this 
in  1557;  but  did  he  invent  this  character? 
Thomas  Elmham,  a  contemporary  of  Henry 
v.,  who  wrote  his  Life,  distinctly  tells  us 
of  his  passing  the  boimds  of  modesty,  and, 
"  when  not  engaged  in  military  exercises, 
he  also  indulged  in  other  excesses  which 
unrestrained  youth  is  apt  to  fsU  into."  Of 
Henry's  sudden  conversion  this  author  also 
tells  the  story;  and  he  dates  it  from  his 
fiither's  deathbed.  Otterbum,  another  con- 
temporary of  Henry,  gives  us  also  the  story 
of  his  sudden  conversion : — ''repentd  mutatus 
est  in  virum  alterum."  Hardyng,  another 
contemporaxy,  and  an  adherent  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  says — 

"  The  hour  he  was  crowned  and  anoint 
He  changed  was  of  all  his  old  condition;'' 

or,  as  he  says  in  the  argument  to  this  chapter 
of  his  Chronicle,  *^  he  was  changed  from  all 
vices  unto  virtuous  life."  Walsingham,  a 
fourth  contemporary,  speaking  of  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  on  the  9th  of  April,  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  says,  "  that  some  interpreted 
this  unseasonable  weather  to  be  a  happy 
omen;  as  if  he  would  cause  the  snow  and 
frost  of  vices  to  fall  away  in  his  reign,  and 
the  serene  fruit  of  virtues  to  spring  up ; 
that  it  might  be  truly  said  by  his  sub- 
jects, *  Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone.'  Who,  indeed,  as  soon 
as  he  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  new 
man,  behaving  with  propriety,  modesty,  and 
gravity,  and  showing  a  desire  to  practise 
every  kind  of  virtue."  There  is  a  ballad  of 
Henry  IV.*s  time  addressed  to  Prince  Henry 
and  his  brothers,  to  dissuade  them  from 
spending  time  in  "  youthed  folily."    Caxton, 
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who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  lY.,  says, 
"Here  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Ring  Henry 
y.  was  a  noble  prince  after  he  was  king  and 
crowned ;  howbeit  before  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  wild,  reckless,  and  spared  nothing  of  his 
lusts  nor  desires,  but  accomplished  them  after 
his  liking."  Fabyan  is  even  more  severe : — 
"  This  man  before  the  death  of  his  father 
applied  himself  to  all  vice  and  insolency." 
The  story  of  Henry  insulting  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  being  by  him  committed  to  pri* 
son,  was  first  told  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in 
1534,  in  his  book  entitled  'The  Qovemor:' 
and  he  sets  out  by  saying,  "The  most  re- 
nowned prince  Ring  Henry  Y.,  late  King  of 
England,  during  the  life  of  his  father  was 
noted  to  be  fierce  and  of  wanton  courage." 
His  servant,  according  to  this  story,  was  ai^ 
raigned  for  felony,  and  the  prince,  "incensed 
by  light  persons  about  him,  in  furious  rage 
came  hastily  to  the  bar."  According  to  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,  the  prince  did  not  strike  the 
judge ;  but, being  "set  all  in  a  fury, all  chafed, 
in  a  terrible  manner  came  up  to  the  place  of 
judgment,  men  thinking  that  he  would  have 
slain  the  judge."  Holinshed  makes  the  blow 
to  have  been  inflicted.  Stow,  whose  Chronicle 
was  published  in  1580,  gives  us  a  much  more 
natural  version  of  the  prince's  robberies  than 
that  of  the  old  play : — he  makes  them  to  have 
been  wanton  finolics,  followed  by  restitution. 
Lastly,  Hall  collects  and  repeats  all  the 
charges  against  Henry  of  the  earlier  his- 
torians. In  a  word,  there  is  not  one  solitary 
writer  up  to  the  time  of  Shakspere  that  en- 
tertained any  doubt  that 

"  Hia  addiction  was  to  courses  vain; 

His  companies  unlettei'd,  rude,  and  shallow; 

His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  banquets, 
sports." 
This  passage  in  '  Henry  Y.,*  which  is  intro- 
duced by  the  archbishop  to  heighten  his 
praises  of  the  king  by  contrast  with  his 
former  state,  is  the  severest  passage  which 
Shakspere  has  against  the  early  character  of 
the  prince.  It  is  stronger  than  his  father's 
reproof,  in  the  third  act  of  the  First  Part. 
But  where  is  the  "  insolency  "  of  Holinshed 
— the  "all  vices "  of  Hardyng — ^the  "spared 
nothing  of  his  lusts  and  desires  "  of  Cazton  ? 
Let  it  be  observed,  too,  how  careful  Shakspere 


has  been  to  make  the  common  tradition  of 
Henry's  almost  miraculous  conversion  rest 
only  upon  the  opinion  of  others.  The  arch- 
bishop indeed  says, — 

" never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 

So  soon  did  lose  his  scat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king." 

But  the  prince,  in  the  very  first  scene  in 
which  he  appears,  thus  apostrophizes  his 
companions, — 

"  I  know  yon  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness." 

Even  in  the  *  Richard  II.,'  when  Henry  lY. 
speaks  of  his  "  unthrifty  son,"  we  are  pre- 
pared, not  for  the  coarse  profligate  of  the  old 
play,  but  for  a  high-couraged  and  reckless 
boy,  offending  in  the  very  wantonness  of  his 
hot  blood,  which  despises  conventional  forms 
and  opinions : — 

"  As  dissolute  as  desperate;  yet,  through  both, 
I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope." 

But  it  is  not  from  the  representations  of 
others  that  we  must  form  our  opinion  of 
the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Shakspere. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  "madcap  prince  of  Wales," 

"  that  daff'd  the  world  aside," 

but  he  is  not  the  "  sword  and  buckler  prince 
of  Wales,"  that  Hotspur  would  have  "poisoned 
with  a  pot  of  ale."  He  is  a  gentleman ;  a 
companion,  indeed,  of  loose  revellers,  but  one 
who  infinitely  prefers  the  excitement  of  their 
wit  to  their  dissipation.  How  graceful  too, 
and  how  utterly  devoid  of  meanness  and 
hypocrisy,  is  his  apology  to  his  father  for  his 
faults!  How  gallantly  he  passes  from  the 
revels  at  the  Boar's  Head  to  the  preparations 
for  the  battle-field!  How  just  are  his  praises 
of  Hotspur!    How  modest  his  challenge! — 

"  1  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry." 

What  a  key  to  his  real  kindness  of  heart  and 
good  nature  is  his  apostrophe  to  Falstaff : — 

"  Poor  Jack,  fiirewell ! 


I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man !" 

How  magnanimous  is  his  pleading  for  the 
life  of  the  Douglas !  Never  throughout  the 
two  plays  is  there  a  single  expression  of  un- 
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filial  feeling  towards  his  father.  "  M j  heart 
bleeds  inwardly,"  says  the  Prince  of  Shakspere, 
^  that  my  father  is  so  sick."  The  low  profli- 
gate of  the  old  play  says, "  I  stand  upon  thorns 
till  the  crown  he  on  my  head."  The  king's 
description  of  his  son  in  Shakspere  is  truly 
in  accordance  with  the  poet's  delineation  of 
his  character  :— 

"  He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity; 
Tet  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he 's  flint; 
As  humorous  as  winter." 

And  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Tyler,  Shakspere 
has  done  injustice  to  Henry  of  Monmouth. 
^Then  in  '  Richard  II.*  Bolingbroke  speaks 
of  his  *' unthrifty  son,"  Mr.  Tyler  informs  us 
that  the  boy  was  only  twelye  years  and  a 
half  old.  «  At  the  very  time,''  says  Mr.  Tyler, 
"when,  according  to  the  poet's  representation, 
Heniy  lY.  uttered  this  lamentation  (Part  I., 
Act  I.  Scene  1),  ezpressiTe  of  deep  present 
sonow  at  the  reckless  misdoings  of  his  son, 
and  of  anticipations  of  worse,  that  very  son 
was  doing  his  duty  valiantly  and  mercifully 
in  Wales."  Again,  according  to  Mr.  Tyler, 
the  noble  scene  between  Henry  and  his  father 
in  the  third  act  of  the  First  Part  was  not  the 
real  truth — Hen/ry  toas  mot  then  in  London; — 
and  from  a  letter  of  Henry  to  his  council  we 
find  that  the  king  had  receiyed  ''most  satis- 
iactoiy  accounts  of  his  yery  dear  and  well- 
beloyed  son  the  prince,  which  gave  him  very 
great  pleasure."  Mr.  Tyler  remarks  upon 
this  letter,  ''  It  is  as  though  history  were  de- 
signed on  set  purpose,  and  by  especial  com- 
mission, to  counteract  the  bewitching  fictions 
of  the  poet."  For  our  own  parts,  we  have  a 
lore  of  Henry  as  Shakspere  evidently  himself 
luul ;  but  we  have  derived  that  love  more  from 
^  the  bewitching  fictions  "  of  the  poet,  than 
from  what  we  learn  from  history  apart  from 
the  poet.  With  every  respect  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
excellent  intentions,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Shakspere  has  elevated  the  character  of 
Heniy,  not  only  far  above  the  calumnies  of 
the  old  Chroniclers,  which,  we  believe,  were 
gross  exaggerations^  but  has  painted  him 
much  more  amiable^  and  just,  and  merciful 
than  we  find  him  in  the  original  documents 
which  Mr.  Tyler  has  rendered  popular.    Mr. 


Tyler  has  printed  a  letter  of  Prince  Henry 
to  the  council,  written  in  1401,  and  describing 
his  proceedings  in  Wales  against  Owen  Glen- 
dower.  It  contains  the  following  passages : 
— ^^  So  we  caused  the  whole  place  to  be  set 
on  fire,  and  many  other  houses  around  it,  be- 
longing to  his  tenants.  And  then  we  went 
straight  to  his  other  place  ***** 
there  we  burnt  a  fine  lodge  in  his  park,  and 
the  whole  country  around.  ***** 
And  certain  of  our  people  sallied  forth,  and  took 
a  gentleman  of  high  degree  ***** 
he  was  put  to  death ;  and  several  of  his  com- 
panions, who  were  taken  the  same  day,  met 
with  the  same  fate.  We  then  proceeded  to 
the  commote  of  Edionyon,  in  Merionethshire, 
and  there  laid  waste  a  fine  and  populous 
countiy."  Our  tastes  may  be  wrong;  but 
we  would  rather  hold  in  our  affections  'Hhe 
madcap  prince  of  Wales"  at  the  Boar's  Head, 
^  of  all  humours,  that  have  showed  them- 
selves humours,  since  the  old  days  of  goodman 
Adam,"  than  adulterate  the  poetical  idea 
with  the  documentary  history  of  a  precocious 
boy,  burning,  wasting,  and  slaying;  or,  as 
Mr.  Tyler  says,  "  doing  his  duty  valiantly." 
There  is  sometimes  a  higher  truth  even  than 
documentary  truth.  The  burnings  and  slay- 
ings  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  must  be  judged 
of  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Had  the 
great  dramatist  represented  these  things,  he 
would,  indeed,  have  done  injustice  to  Henry 
in  his  individual  character.  We  believe  that 
he  most  wisely  vindicated  his  hero  from  the 
written  and  traditionary  calumnies  that  had 
gathered  round  his  name,  not  by  showing 
him,  as  he  did  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  a 
"  sober-blooded  boy,"  but  by  divesting  his 
dissipation  of  the  grossness  which  up  to  his 
time  had  surrounded  it ;  and  'by  exhibiting 
the  misdirected  energy  of  an  acute  and  ac- 
tive mind,  instead  of  the  violent  excesses  and 
the  fierce  passions  that  had  anciently  been  at- 
tributed to  him.  The  praiseworthy  attempt 
of  Mr.  Tyler  to  prove  that  there  was  no  solid 
historical  ground  for  Henry's  early  profligacy 
is  founded  upon  a  very  ingenious  treatise,  full 
of  antiquarian  research,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Luders*.    That  gentleman,  as  it  appears  to 

4t  '  An  Enay  on  the  Character  of  Henry  V.  when  Prince 
of  Wales.*    1813. 
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US,  has  left  the  question  i»retty  much  where 
he  found  it.  He  has,  however,  taken  a  right 
view  of  what  our  poet  did  for  the  character 
of  Henry :  ^  Shakspere  seemed  to  struggle 
against  heUeying  the  cuirent  stories  of  mis- 
conduct as  much  as  he  could,  that  he  might 
not  let  the  prince  down  to  their  leyeL** 

'^  In  the  Shaksperean  drama  there  is  a  vi- 
tality which  grows  and  evolyes  itself  from 
within — a  key-note  which  guides  and  con- 
trols the  harmonies  throughout."*      It  is 
imder  the  direction  of  a  deep  and  absolute 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  principle-^ 
not  only  as  applied  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Shakspere,  the  'Lear,'  the  'Macbeth,'  the 
'  Othello,'  but  to  all  his  works  without  ex- 
ception— ^that  we  can  alone  presume  to  undei^ 
stand  any  single  drama  of  this  poet — ^much 
less  to  attempt  to  lead  the  judgment  of  others. 
Until  by  long  and  patient  thought  we  believe 
that  we  have  traced  the  roots,  and  seen  the 
branches  and  buddings,  of  that ''  vitality  " — 
until  by  frequent  listening  to  those  "  har- 
monies" we  hear,  or  fancy  we  hear,  that 
"key-note" — ^we  hold  ourselves  to  be  utterly 
unfitted  even  to  call  attention  to  a  solitaiy 
poetical  beauty,  or  to  develope  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  single  character.    Shakspere  is  not 
to  be  taken  up  like  an  ordinary  writer  of 
fiction,  whose  excellence  may  be  tested  by  a 
brilliant  dialogue  here,  or  a  striking  situation 
there.    The  proper  object  of  criticism  upon 
Shakspere  is  to  show  the  dependence  of  the 
parts  upon  the  whole;  for  by  that  principle 
alone  can  wc  come  to  a  due  appreciation  even 
of  the  separate  parts.    Dull  critics^  and  bril- 
liant critics,  equally  blunder  about  Shak- 
spere, when  they  reject  this  safe  guide  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  works.     We  have  a 
Frenchman  before  us — 'bli,  Paul  Duport — who 
gives  us    an  'Analyse  Baisonn^'  of   our 
poet,  which  is  perfectly  guiltless  of  any  im- 
aginative power  to  hide  or  adorn  the  dry 
bones  of  the  Analysis  t.    Mark  the  confidence 
with  which  this  gentleman  speaks  of  the  two 
plays  before  us!     Of  the  first  part  he  says, 
"  This  piece  has  still  less  of  action  and  in- 
terest than  those  which  preceded  it— -('John,' 

*  Colerldjre's  *  Literary  Reroainii.*  vol.  I.  p.  104. 
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and  '  Richard  II.').    It  i«  only  an  historical 
picture,  the  various  circumstances  of  which 
have  no  relation  amongst  themselves.    There 
is  no  personage  who  predominates  over  the 
others,  so  as  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence.   It  is  the  anarchy  of  the  Scene.    What, 
however,  renders  it  worthy  an  attentive  ex- 
amination is  its  division  into  a  tragic  and 
a  comic  portion.    The  two  species  are  here 
very  distinct.     The  tragic  portion  is  cold, 
disjointed,  undecided;   but  the  comic,  al- 
though absolutely  foreign  to  the  shadow  of 
the  action  which  makes  the  subject  of  the 
piece,  merits  sometimes  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  better  passages  of  the  Begnanis, 
and  even  of  the  Moli^es."    This  is  pretty 
decided  for  a  blockhead;  and,  indeed,  the 
decision  with  which  he  speaks  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  a  blockhead  par  exceUence,    Had 
this  Frenchman  not  been  supremely  dull  and 
conceited,  he  would  have  had  some  glimmer- 
ings of  the  truth,  though  he  might  not  have 
seen  the  whole  truth.    Our  own  Johnson  had 
too  strong  a  sympathy  with  the  marvellous 
talent  which  runs  through  the  scenes  of  the 
'  Henry  lY.'  not  to  speak  of  these  plays  with 
more  than  common  enthusiasm.    The  great 
events,  he  says,  are  interesting ;  the  slighter 
occurrences  diverting ;  the  characters  diver- 
sified with  the  profoundest  skill ;  Falstaff  is 
the  unimitated,  unimitable.    But  now  comes 
the  qualification — ^the  result  of  Johnson  look- 
ing at  the  parts  instead  of  the  whole: — ^'^I 
fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play, 
cries  out  with  Desdemona, '  0  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion ! '    As  this  play  was  not, 
to  our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the 
author,  I  could  be  content  to  conclude  it 
with  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth.'^     Let 
us  endeavour,  in  going  through  the  scenes 
of  these  plays,  with  the  help  of  the  great 
guiding  principle  that  Shakspere  "worked 
in  the  spirit  of  nature  by  evolving  the  genn 
from  within,  by  the  imaginative  power  ac- 
cording to  an  idea;"t — ^l^t  us  endeavour  to 
prove — ^not,  indeed,  that  these  plays  do  not 
want  action  and  interest^  and  that  the  tragic 
parts  are  not  cold,  duj^lftted,  and  undecided 
— but  that  all  the  circumstances  have  rebr 
tion  amongst  themselves,  and  that  the  comic 

%  Coleridge^i  *  Literary  Remains,*  vol.  I.  p.  lOi. 
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parts,  flo  £u  from  being  absolutely  foreign  to 
the  action,  entirely  depend  upon  it,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  direct  it.  If  we  succeed  in 
our  attempt,  we  shall  show  that,  from  the 
preliminary  and  connecting  lines  in  '  Bichard 

**  Can  no  man  teU  of  my  unthrifty  son?'* — 

to  ''the  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion" 
which  Johnson  would  suppress,  nothing  can 
be  spared — nothing  can  be  altered; — that 
Dame  Quickly  and  Justice  Silence  are  as 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  action  as 
Hotspur  and  ihe  King; — that  the  Prince 
could  not  advance  without  Falstaff,  nor  Fal- 
staff  without  the  Prince; — that  the  poetry 
and  the  wit  are  co-dependent  and  insepa- 
rable ; — and,  above  all,  that  the  minute  shades 
of  character  generally,  and  especially  the  ex- 
traordinary fusion  of  many  contrary  quali- 
ties in  the  character  of  Falstaff,  are  to  be 
completely  explained  and  reconciled  only  by 
reference  to  their  connexion  with  the  dra- 
matic action — *Hhe  key-note  which  guides 
and  controls  the  harmonies  throughout." 

Some  seyenty  lines  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  play  (we  shall  find  it  convenient 
to  speak  of  the  two  parts  as  forming  one 
drama),  the  ''key-note"  is  struck.  The  King 
communicates  to  his  friends  "  the  smooth  and 
welcome  news"  of  the  battle  of  Holmedon. 
His  exultation  is  unbounded: — 

"  And  is  not  this  an  honourable  prize  1 
A  gallant  prizel  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not?" 

But  when  the  King  is  told 

"  It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of," 

the  one  circumstance — the 

''  One   fatal   remembrance,   one    sorrow   that 
throv'^ 
Its  deep  shade  alike  o'er  his  joys  and  his 
woes," — 

the  shame  that  extinguishes  the  right  to 
boast,— comes  across  his  mind : — 

"  Tea,  there  thou  nuik'st  me  sad,  and  maVst 
me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northmnberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  bless'd  a  son : 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honoiu's  tongue; 
Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant; 


Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Hany.    Ob,  that  it  could  be 

proved. 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  caird  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts." 

The  King  forces  his  "young  Harry"  from 
his  thoughts,  and  talks  of  "  young  Percy^s 
pride."  But  the  real  action  of  the  drama 
has  commenced,  in  this  irrepressible  disclosure 
of  the  King's  habitual  feelings.  It  is  for  tho 
poet  to  carry  on  the  exhibition  of  the  "riot 
and  dishonour," — ^their  course,  their  ebbings 
and  flowings, — the  circumstances  which  con- 
trol, and  modify,  and  subdue  them.  The 
events  which  determine  the  career  of  the 
Prince  finally  conquer  the  habits  by  which 
he  was  originally  surrounded ;  and  it  is  in 
the  entire  disclosure  of  these  habits — as  not 
incompatible  with  their  growing  modification 
and  ultimate  overthrow  by  those  events 
which  constitute  what  is  called  the  tragic 
action  of  the  drama — that  every  incident 
and  every  character  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole— a  branch,  or  a  leaf,  or  a  bud, 
or  a  flower,  of  the  one  "  vitality." 

We  have  seen  .in  what  spirit  the  Prince  of 
the  old  play  which  preceded  Shaksperc  was 
conceived.  We  have  seen,  also,  the  character 
of  the  associates  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
We  feel  that  the  whole  of  such  a  representa- 
tion must  be  untrue.  The  depraved  and  un- 
feeling blackguard  of  that  play  could  never 
have  become  the  hero  of  Agincourt.  There 
was  no  unity  of  character  between  the  Prince 
of  the  beginning  and  of  the  end  of  that 
play ;  and  therefore  there  could  have  been 
no  unity  of  action.  Perhaps  no  mind  but 
Shakspere's  could  have  reconciled  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  which  appears  to  lie  upon 
the  surface  both  of  the  events  by  which  the 
Prince  was  moulded,  and  the  characters  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  It  was  for  him 
alone  to  exhibit  a  species  of  profligacy  not 
only  capable  of  being  conquered  by  the 
higher  energy  which  made  the  Prince  chival- 
rously brave  and  daring,  but  absolutely  akin 
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to  that  higher  eneigy.  This  was  to  be 
effected,  not  only  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  Prince's  own  mind,  but  by  the  still  more 
peculiar  qualities  of  his  associates.  As  the 
Prince  of  Shakspere,  while  he 


ii 


Daff'd  the  world  aaide,  and  let  it  pass," 


never  ceased  to  feel,  in  the  depths  of  his 
nobler  nature,  "  thus  we  play  the  fools  with 
the  time ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in 
the  clouds  and  mock  us," — so  he  never  could 
have  been  surrounded  by  the  "Ned"  and 
"  Tom"  of  the  old  play,  who  must  have  ex- 
tinguished all  thoughts  of  "  the  wise,"  and 
have  produced  irredeemable  "dishonour." 
Falstaff,  the  "imimitated,  unimitable  Fal- 
staff,"  was  the  poetical  creation  that  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
great  dramatic  action, — ^the  natural  trans- 
formation of  "  the  madcap  Prince  of  Wales" 
into  King  Henry  Y.  So,  indeed,  were  all  the 
satellites  which  revolve  round  Falstaff, 
sharing  and  reflecting  his  light.  It  is  the 
perfect  characterization  of  this  drama 
which  makes  the  incidents  consistent :  the  cha- 
racters cannot  live  apart  from  the  incident; 
the  incidents  cannot  move  on  without  the 
characters.  If  we  attempt  to  unravel  the 
characters,  and  the  complicated  character  of 
Falstaff  especially,  without  reference  to  the 
incidents,  we  are  speedily  in  a  labyrinth. 
The  vulgax  notion  of  Falstaff,  for  example, 
is  the  stage  notion.  Mrs.  Inchbald  truly 
remarks,  "  To  many  spectators,  all  Falstaff's 
humour  is  comprised  in  his  unwieldy  per- 
son." But  the  same  lady  adopts  an  equally 
vulgar  stage  generalization,  and  calls  him 
the  "cowardly  Falstaff."  The  "  wit"  of  Fal- 
staff, though  slightly  received  into  the  stage 
conception  of  the  character,  is  a  very  vague 
notion  compared  with  the  bulk  and  the 
cowardice  of  Falstaff.  Mrs.  Inchbald  (we  are 
quoting  from  her  prefaces  to  the  acted  plays) 
says,  "  The  reader  who  is  too  refined  to  laugh 
at  the  wit  of  Sir  John  must  yet  enjoy  Hot- 
spur's picture  of  a  coxcomb."  The  refine* 
ment  of  the  players  is  even  more  sensitive ; 
for  they  altogether  leave  out  in  the  repre- 
sentation the  scene  where  Falstaff  and  the 
Prince  alternately  stand  for  the  King  and 
Harry — a  scene  to  which  nothing  of  comic 


that  ever  was  written,  except,  perhaps,  a  pas- 
sage or  two  in  Cervantes,  can  at  all  approach. 
The  players,  however,  are  consistent.  Their 
intolerance  of  poetry  and  of  wit  are  equaL 
Not  a  line  do  they  keep  of  the  matchless 
first  scene  of  the  third  act,  than  which  Shak- 
spere  never  wrote  anything  more  spirited, 
more  individualised,  more  harmonious.  But 
we  are  digressing.  Falstaff,  then,  we  see,  in 
the  rude  general  conception  of  his  character, 
is  fat,  cowardly,  and  somewhat  witty.  The 
players  always  double  and  quadruple  the  au- 
thor's notion  of  his  fat  and  his  cowardice; 
and  they  kindly  allow  us  a  modicum  of  his 
wit.  To  be  fat  and  to  be  cowardly,  and  even 
to  have  some  wit,  would  go  far  to  make  an 
excellent  biUt  for  a  wild  young  prince  ;  but 
they  would  not  make  a  Falstaff  These  quali- 
ties would  be,  to  such  a  prince  as  Shakspere 
has  conceived,  little  better  than  Bardolph's 
nose,  or  the  Drawer's  "  Anon,  anon,  sir."  To 
understand  Falstaff,  however,  we  must  take 
him  scene  by  scene,  and  incident  by  incident; 
we  must  study  his  character  in  its  derelop- 
ment  by  the  incidents.  '^Thou  art  so  fat- 
witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack,  and  unbut- 
toning the^  after  supper,  and  sleeping  upon 
benches  after  noon."  Here  is  the  aentualid 
introduced  to  us.  We  have  here  a  vista  of 
"  the  halfjpenify worth  of  bread  to  the  intole- 
rable deal  of  sack."  But,  if  we  look  closely, 
we  shall  see  that  the  Prince  is  exaggerating; 
and  that  Falstaff  humours  the  exaggeration. 
It  is  Falstaff's  cue  to  heighten  all  his  own 
infirmities  and  frailties.  "  Men  of  all  sorts," 
he  says,  "  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me."  But 
he  has  biniHftlf  a  ptide  in  the  pride  which 
they  take : — ^^  The  brain  of  this  foolish-com- 
pounded clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent 
anything  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than 
I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me:  I  am  not 
only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit 
is  in  other  men."  How  immediately  Falstaff 
turns  the  prince  from  bantering  to  a  position 
in  which  he  has  to  deal  with  an  antagonist 
The  thrusts  of  wit  are  exchange^  like  the 
bouts  of  a  fencing-match.  The  sensualist, 
we  see,  has  a  prodigious  activity  of  intellect; 
and  he  at  once  passes  out  of  the  slough  of 
v\ilgar  sensuality.  But  the  man  of  wit  is 
also  a  man  of  action.    He  is  ready  fi>r  "  purse- 
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taking;" — ^'t  is  his  ^yocation."  Is  not  this 
again  meant  to  be  an  ezaggexation  ?  The 
^night*B  exploit  on  Gadshill"  was  the  single 
Tiolence,  as  £u  as  we  know,  of  FalstafF  as 
well  as  of  the  Prince.  His  ^yocation"  was 
that  of  a  soldier.  It  is  as  a  soldier  that  we 
for  the  most  paxt  see  him  throughout  this 
drama — a  soldier  haying  charge  and  au- 
thority. But  in  the  days  of  Henry  lY.,  and 
long  after,  the  'location"  of  a  soldier  was 
that  of  a  plunderer,  and  << purse-taking"  was 
an  object  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  Fal> 
stafTs  professional  vision.  That  Shakspere 
ever  meant  to  paint  him  as  an  habitual  thief, 
or  a  companion  of  thieres,  is,  in  our  yiew, 
one  of  those  absurdities  which  has  grown  up 
out  of  stage  exaggeration.  The  Prince  and 
Poins  are  equally  obnoxious  to  the  charge. 
And  yet,  although  Poins,  the  intimate  of  the 
Prince,  proposes  to  them,  "  My  lads,  my  lads, 
to-morrow  morning,  by  four  o'clock  early  at 
Gadshill,"  the  Prince  refuses  to  go  till  Poins 
shows  him  that  he  hath  **  a  jest  to  execute." 
The  Prince,  in  the  soliloquy  which  is  in- 
tended to  keep  him  right  with  those  who 
look  forward  to  the  future  king,  does  not 
talk  of  Falstaff  and  Poins  as  of  utterly  base 
eompanions  :— 

"  I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness" 

He  saw,  in  Falstaff  and  Poins,  the  same 
'^  idleness"  which  was  in  himself— the  idle- 
ness of  preferring  the  passing  pleasure, 
whether  of  sensual  gratification,  or  of  men- 
tal excitement  without  an  adequate  end 
— ^which  led  him  to  their  society.  His  re- 
solution to  forsake  the  *' idleness"  was  a 
very  feeble  one.  He  would  for  '^awhile 
uj^old"  it. 

The  Prince  is  looking  forward  to  the 
^virtue  of  the  jest"  that  will  follow  the 
adyenture  on  Gadshiil.  The  once  proud 
allies,  but  now  haughty  riyals,  of  his  father, 
are,  at  the  same  time,  bearding  that  father 
in  his  pala^.  Worcester  is  dismissed,  for 
his  ''presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptozy." 
Hotspur  defends  the  denial  of  his  prisoners, 
in  that  most  duuacteristic  speech  which  re- 
yeais  his  rough  and  passionate  spirit.  All 
the  strength  of  his  nature, — ^the  eleyation 


without  refinement, — the  force  of  will  rising 
into  poetry  even  by  its  own  chafings, — are 
fully  brought  out  in  the  rapid  movement  of 
this  scene.  Never  was  the  sublimity  of  an 
over-mastering  passion  more  consummately 
displayed.  No  disjointed  ravings,  no  callings 
upon  the  gods,  no  clenchings  of  the  fist  or 
tearings  of  the  hair,  no  threats  without  a 
purpose, — ^none  of  the  commonplaces  which 
make  up  the  staple  of  ordinary  tragedy ;  but 
the  imcontrollable  rush  of  an  energetic 
mind,  abandoning  itself  from  a  sense  of  in- 
jury to  impulses  impossible  to  be  guided  by 
will  or  circumstance,  and  which  finally 
sweeps  into  its  own  torrent  all  the  feeble 
barriers  of  prudence  which  inferior  natures 
would  oppose  to  it.  It  runs  its  course'like 
a  mad  blood  horse ;  and  every  attempt  to 
put  on  the  bridle  produces  a  new  impatience. 
Exhaustion  at  last  comes,  and  then  how 
complete  is  the  exhaustion ! — ^  I  have  done 
in  sooth ;" — a  word  or  two  of  question,  a 
word  or  two  of  assent,  to  the  calm  proposals 
of  Worcester ; — and  the  passion  of  talk  is 
ready  to  become  the  passion  of  action.  We 
may  now  understand  what  Shakspere  meant 
by  approximating  the  ages  of  Hotspur  and 
Heniy  of  Monmouth.  Let  us  make  Hotspur 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  Heniy  sixteen, 
as  the  literalists  would  have  it,  and  the 
whole  dramatic  structure  crumbles  into  dust 
Under  the  poet's  hand  we  see  that  Hotspur 
is  the  good  destiny  of  the  young  Henry; 
that  his  higher  qualities  are  to  fire  the 
Prince's  ambition ;  that  his  rashness  is  to 
lead  to  the  Prince's  triumph.  Eastcheap  is 
Hal's  holiday  scene ;  but  the  field  of  Shrews- 
bury will  be  Harry's  working-place. 

All  the  minor  characters  and  situations  of 
this  drama  are  wonderfully  wrought  up. 
The  inn-ysfd  at  Rochester  is  one  of  those 
little  pictures  which  live  for  ever  in  the 
memory,  because  they  are  thoroughly  true 
to  nature.  Who  that  has  read  this  scene, 
and  has  looked  out  upon  the  darkness  of  a 
winter  morning,  has  not  thought  of  ''Charles' 
wain  over  the  new  chimney?"  Who  has 
not  speculated  upon  the  grief  of  the  man 
with  one  idea,  of  Robin  ostler,  who  "  never 
joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose  ?"  We 
see  not  the  "  franklin  from  the  wild  of  Kent, 
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who  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks 
with  him  in  gold  ;"  but  we  form  a  notion  of 
that  sturdy  and  portly  English  yeoman. 
The  ^  eggs  and  butter"  which  the  travellen 
have  at  breakfast  even  interest  us.  This  is 
the  art  by  which  a  fiction  becomes  a  reality, 
— the  art  of  a  Defoe,  as  well  as  of  a  Shak- 
spere.  But  all  this  is  but  a  preparation  for 
the  exploit  of  Gadshill.  We  hardly  know 
what  limits  there  are  to  the  comedy  of  hu- 
mour, but  it  seems  impossible  to  go '  beyond 
this.  Practioal  wit  is  here  carried  as  far  as 
it  can  well  go.  There  are  other  scenes  in 
this  play  where  the  sense  of  the  comic  is 
brought  itojn.  a  deeper  region  of  the  heart ; 
— but  there  are  none  more  laughter-pro- 
Yokiiig.  The  helplessness  of  Falstaff,  without 
his  horse,  is  in  itself  a  humorous  situation  ; 
but  how  doubly  rich  does  the  humour  become 
by  the  contrast  of  his  nimbleness  of  mind 
with  his  heaviness  of  body  !  His  soliloquies 
are  always  rich,  but  they  are  especially  so 
in  connexion  with  the  odd  situations  out  of 
which  they  grow.  Here  his  own  sense  of 
the  ludicrousness  of  his  position  carries  off 
the  ill  humour  which  he  feels  at  those  who 
have  placed  him  in  it.  **Have  you  any 
levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being  down  1 "  And 
then  how  characteristic  is  his  abuse  of  his 
tormentors  ! — ''  An  I  have  not  ballads  made 
upon  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a 
cup  of  sack  be  my  poison.'*  In  the  very  act 
of  the  robbery,  Falstaff's  habit  of  laughing 
at  himself  is  as  predominant  as  when  he  is 
making  fun  for  the  prince  :  "  Hang  ye,  gor- 
hdlied  knaves  ;  are  ye  undone  X  No,  ye  fat 
chuffs  ;  I  would  your  store  were  here  I  On, 
bacons,  on !  What,  ye  knaves,  young  men 
must  live."  The  robbery  is  complete.  "  The 
thieves  have  bound  the  true  men."  The 
Prince  and  Poins  rob  the  thieves  : — 

"  Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.** 

The  question  here  arises  whether  Falstaff, 
thus  discomfited,  was  meant  by  Shakspere 
for  a  coward.  A  long  essay,  and  a  veiy  able 
one,  has  been  written  to  prove  that  Falstaff 
was  not  a  coward*.  This  essay,  which  was 
originally  published  in  1777,  is,  considering 

*  *  An  EsMy  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  John 
FaUtaff.     By  Maurice  Morgann,  Em). 


the  time  at  which  it  appeared,  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  genial  criticism  upon  Shakqperc. 
The  author  then  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
endeavoor  to  understand  the  poet  in  his 
admiration  of  him.  It  would  be  beside  our 
purpose  to  furnish  any  analysis  of  this  essay ; 
and  indeed  this  one  disputed  point  of  Fal- 
staff's chancter  is  made  to  assume  a  dispro- 
portionate importance  by  being  the  subjeet 
of  an  elaborate  defence.  Mackenzie,  in 
'The  Lounger,'  appears  to  us  to  have  put 
the  point  very  neatly:  ^Thou^  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  a  paradoxical  critic  has  done, 
and  ascribe  valour  to  Falstaff;  yet,  if  his 
cowardice  is  fairly  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  not  so  much  a  weakness  as  a  principle. 
In  his  very  cowardice  there  is  much  of  the 
sagacity  I  have  remarked  in  him;  he  has 
the  sense  of  danger,  but  not  the  discom- 
posure of  fear." 

The  interval  between  the  double  robbery 
and  the  fun  which  is  to  result  from  it  car- 
ries us  back  to  Hotspur.  We  are  admitted 
to  a  glimpse  of  the  dangers  which  begin  to 
surround  him ;  the  falling  off  of  friends, — 
the  confidence  that  rises  over  difiiculties, 
even  to  the  point  of  rashness.  But  we  have 
a  new  interest  in  Hotspur.  He  has  a  wife, 
— one  of  those  women  that  Shakspere  only 
has  painted  ; — timid,  restless,  affectionate, 
playful,  submissive,  —  a  lovely  woodbine 
hanging  on  the  mighty  oak.  The  indiffe- 
rence of  Hotspur  to  every  thought  but  the 
one  dominant  idea  is  beautifully  wrought 
out  in  this  little  scene ;  and  the  whole  car- 
ries on  the  action  unobtrusively,  but  de> 
cidedly :  it  has  the  combined  beauty  of  re- 
pose and  movement.  To  those  who  cannot 
see  the  connexion  of  the  action,  in  Hotspur 
and  his  wife  at  Warkworth,  and  the  Prince 
and  Falstaff  at  Eastcheap,  we  would  com- 
mend M.  Paul  Duport. 

Shakspere  has  opened  to  us  a  secret,  in 
the  scene  between  the  Prince  and  the  Drawer. 
"  This  scene,"  says  Johnson,  **  helped  by  the 
distraction  of  the  Drawer  and  the  grimaces 
of  the  Prince,  may  entertain  upon  the  stage, 
but  affords  not  much  delight  to  the  reader. 
The  author  has  judiciously  made  it  short." 
The  scene,  as  we  apprehend,  was  introduced 
by  Shakspere  to  show  the  quality  of  the 
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Prince's  wit  when  uiuiustained  by  that  of 
F&bUff.  The  Prince  goes  to  this  boy-plaj 
with  the  Drawer,  ''to  driye  away  the  time 
till  Falstaff  oome."  With  Poina,  who  ie  a 
cold  gentlemanly  haiigeiH>n9  the  Prince  has 
no  exuberance ;  he  is  playful,  smart,  roluble, 
but  not  witty.  Fblstaff  is  necessary  to  him 
to  call  out  the  higher  qualities  of  his  in- 
tellect. He  fuicies  that  he  is  laughing  at 
Falstaff:  while,  in  truth,  the  sagacity,  the 
readiness,  the  presence  of  mind,  the  coTcrt 
sarcasm,  the  unrestrained  impudence,  and  the 
crowning  wit  of  that  extraordinary  humorist, 
at  once  rouse  the  Prince's  mind  into  a  state 
of  activity  which,  in  itself^  would  be  plea- 
surable, but  is  doubly  fascinating  in  con- 
nexion with  the  self-complacency  which  tells 
him  that  the  man  who  thus  stimulates  him 
has  a  thousand  prominent  points  to  be  ridi- 
culed, and  that  the  subject  of  the  ridicule 
will  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the  jest  It  would 
be  Tain  for  us  to  attempt  any  dissection  of 
the  great  scene  which  follows.  We  would, 
however,  observe  that,  to  our  minds, "  the 
incomprehensible  lies"  which  Falstaff  tells, 
— the  ''  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old 
Jack," — ^the  ''  two  rogues  in  buduram  suits," 
— ^the  four,  the  seven,  the  nine,  the  eleven, 
— ^the  ''  three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal 
green,'* — are  lies  that  are  intended  to  be  re- 
ceived as  lies^ — an  incoherent  exaggeration 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  real 
facts.  The  unconquerable  good  humour  and 
elation  of  spirit  which  Falstaff  displays 
throughout  the  whole  scene  show  as  if  he 
had  a  glimpse  or  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  revelry,  the 
''villainous  news  abroad"  penetrates  even 
to  the  Boar's  Head.  Yet  the  fun  never 
stops  ;  and  Falstaff  is  desirous  to  "  play  out 
the  play,"  even  when  the  Sheriff  is  at  the 
dooR  When  the  Sheriff  demands  the  "gross 
fat  man,"  whom  the  "hue  and  cry  hath 
followed,"  the  Prince  replies, 

"  The  man,  I  do  assure  yon,  is  not  here.** 

Falstaff  was  behind  the  arras.  We  do  not 
go  along  with  Steevens,  who  says,  "  Every 
reader  must  regret  that  Shakspeare  would 
not  give  kimtdf  the  trouble  to  furnish  Prince 
Henry  with  some  more  pardonable  excuse, 


without  obliging  him  to  have  recourse  to  an 
absolute  falsehood,  and  that  too  uttered  un- 
der the  sanction  of  so  strong  an  assurance." 
We  do  not  agree  with  Steevens,  because,  in 
our  belief  it  was  Shakspere's  intention  to 
show  that  the  Prince  could  not  come  out  of 
these  scenes  without  a  moral  contsmination. 
The  lie  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
participation  in  the  robbery.  The  money 
might  be  restored,  but  the  accomplice  must 
be  protected. 

Is  it  by  accident  that  we  are  now  to  pass 
from  the  region  of  the  highest  wit  into  the 
region  of  the  highest  poetry  ?  Brilliant  as 
the  scenes  at  the  Boar's  Head  are,  they 
leave  an  unsatisfactory  impression  upon  the 
moral  sense ;  and  they  are  meant  to  do  so. 
The  character  of  Falstaff  is  essentially  anti- 
poetical.  It  may  appear  a  truism  to  say 
this, — and  yet  he  has  fancy  enough  for  a 
large  component  part  of  a  poet.  His  wit  is 
for  the  most  part  a  succession  of  images ; 
but  his  imagination  sees  only  the  ludicrous 
aspect  of  things,  and  so  the  images  are  all 
of  the  earth — they  cannot  go  out  of  our 
finite  nature.  Thus  it  is  that,  when  in  com- 
pany with  Falstaff,  the  prince  exhibits  no 
one  particle  of  that  enthusiasm  which  goes 
to  form  the  chivalrous  portion  of  his  after- 
character.  Up  to  this  point,  then,  his  nature 
appears  essentially  less  elevated  than  the 
natures  of  his  enemies.  Hotspur  is  a  being 
of  lofty  passions — Qlendower  one  of  wild 
and  mysterious  imaginations.  How  singu- 
larly are  their  characters  developed  in  the 
scene  at  Bangor  i  The  solenm  credulity  of 
the  reputed  magician, — the  sarcastic  unbe- 
lief of  the  impatient  wairior,— are  equally 
indications  of  men  in  earnest.  Harzy  of 
Monmouth  up  to  this  time  has  been  playing 
a  part.  Excellently  as  he  has  played  it,  he 
was  still  only  the  second  actor ;  for  Falstaff 
beats  him  out  and  out,  through  the  rich 
geniality  of  his  temperament.  Falstaff  at 
this  time  approaches  much  nearer  to  the 
earnestness  of  Glendower  than  Harry  does 
to  the  exaltation  of  Hotspur.  When  Falstaff 
exclaims  "  Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish 
all  the  world,"  we  feel  that  he  is  as  sincere 
as  Glendower  when  he  says, 
"  I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  born.** 
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But  the  poetical  elevation  of  the  scene  at 
Bangor  is  a  fit  introduction  also  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  we  shall  see  the  Prince. 
It  is  skilfully  interposed  between  the  reyels 
at  the  Boar's  Head  and  the  penitential  inter- 
view of  Henry  with  his  father.  The  players, 
discarding  this  poetical  scene,  allow  us  no 
resting-place  between  the  debauch  and  the 
repentance.  In  the  ''private  conference*' 
between  Henry  lY.  and  his  son,  the  charac- 
ter of  Bolingbroke  is  sustained  with  what 
we  may  truly  call  historical  accuracy.  The 
solemn  dignity  of  the  offended  father,  dis- 
playing itself  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
verse— 

"  I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  serrice  I  have  done. 
That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
Hell  breed  revengement  and  a  scouige  for 
mc:" — 

tho  calm  and  calculating  prudence  with 
which  the  king  runs  over  the  successful  pas- 
sages of  his  own  history — the  example  that 
he  holds  up  to  his  son's  ambition,  of  Percy, 
who 


" doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the 

realm:" — 

the  striking  picture  of  the  dangers  with 
which  his  throne  is  surroimded — and  the 
final  most  bitter  reproof — 

"  Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes,' 
Which  art  my  nearest  and  dearest  enemy  r — 

all  this  exhibits  the  masterly  politician,  but 
it  does  not  show  us  the  deep  passion  of  the 
father ;  nor  does  it  hold  up  to  the  Prince  the 
highest  motives  for  a  change  of  life.  The 
answer  of  the  Prince  partakes  somewhat  of 
his  father's  policy.  He  is  not  moved  to  any 
deep  and  agonizing  remorse ;  he  extenuates 
the  offences  that  are  laid  to  his  charge ;  his 
ambition,  indeed,  is  roused,  and  he  proposes 
to  ''  salve  the  long  grown  wounds "  of  his 
"  intemperance"  by  redeeming  '^  all  on 
Percy's  head."  The  king  is  more  than  satis- 
fied. The  change  of  character  of  the  Prince 
was  in  progress,  but  not  in  completion.  It 
was  for  the  old  chroniclers  to  talk  of  his 
miraculous  conversion  ;  it  was  for  Shakspere 
to  show  the  gradations  of  its  course. 


The  character  of  Falstaff  is  developing ; 
but  it  is  not  improving.  His  sensuality  puts 
on  a  grosser  aspect  when  he  is  alone  with 
Baidolph  his  satellite.  We  see,  too,  that,  if 
his  vocation  be  not  absolutely  to  ^  taking 
purses,"  his  principles  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  success.  When  the  Hostess  asks 
him  for  money  that  he  owes,  he  insults  her. 
When  the  Prince  tells  him  he  is  good  friends 
with  his  father,  ^  Bob  me  the  exchequer,  the 
first  thing  thou  doest,"  is  the  inopportune 
answer.  The  Prince  replies  not  He  is 
evidently  in  a  more  sober  vein.  Falstafi^ 
however,  has  ^  a  charge  of  foot ;"  and  the 
alacrity  which  he  shows  is  quite  evidence 
enough  that  Shakspere  bad  no  intention  to 
make  him  a  constitutional  coward.  The 
Prince  and  he  are  going  to  the  same  battle- 
field. They  may  exchange  a  passing  jest  or 
two,  but  the  ties  of  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween them  seem  somewhat  loosened.  The 
hi^^er  portions  of  the  Prince's  nature  are 
expanding ; — the  grosser  qualities  of  Falstaff 
are  coining  more  and  more  into  view.  Shak- 
spere seldom  attempts  to  add  anything  by 
the  descriptions  of  others  to  the  power  which 
his  characters  have  of  developing  them- 
selves ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  neoessaxy  to 
present  a  distinct  image  to  the  spectator  of 
the  altered  Harry  of  the  Boar's  Head,  before 
he  came  himself  upon  another  scene.  The 
description  of  Yemon— - 

"  1  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on^ 
His  coisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  ann'd, 
Else  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercuiy, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horseman- 
ship;"— 

this  fine  description  is  the  preparation  for 
the  gallant  bearing  of  the  prince  in  the  fifUi 
act. 

The  historical  action  of '  The  First  Part  of 
Henry  lY.'  is  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
Perdes,  which  was  put  down  by  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury.  These  events  are  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  deposition  of  Richard  II. 
Bolingbroke   mounted   the   throne    by  the 
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treachery  of  Richard*s  friends ;  his  partisans 
were  too  great  to  remain  merely  partisans : — 

"  King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess^ 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  fiUse  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  false- 
neas." 

The  struggles  for  power  which  followed  the 
destruction  of  the  legitimate  power  have 
been  here  painted  by  Shakspere  with  that 
marTellous  impartiality  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  in  the  Notice  upon  *  Richard 
IL'  Our  sympathies  would  be  almost  wholly 
with  Hotspur  and  his  friends  had  not  the 
poet  raised  up  a  new  interest  in  the  chival- 
rous bearing  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  to 
balance  the  noble  character  of  the  young 
Percy.  The  prudence  and  moderation  of  the 
King,  accompanied,  too,  with  high  courage, 
still  further  divide  the  interest  ;--«nd  the 
guilt  of  Worcester,  in  falsifying  the  issue  of 
his  mission,  completes  this  division,  and 
carries  out  the  great  political  purpose  of  the 
poet,  which  was  to  show  how,  if  a  nation's 
internal  peace  be  once  broken,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  millions  are  put  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weakness  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  higher  agents,  who  call  themselves 
the  interpreters  of  a  nation^s  voice.  Personal 
fear  and  personal  ambition  are,  in  all  such 
cases,  substituted  for  the  public  principles 
upon  which  the  leaders  on  either  side  profess 
to  act.  Shakspere  shows  us  in  these  scenes 
the  hollowness  of  all  motives  but  those  which 
result  from  high  principles  or  impulses. 
Rash,  proud,  ambitious,  prodigal  of  blood,  as 
Hotspur  is,  we  feel  that  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  meanness  in  his  composition, — and  that 
his  ambition  is  even  virtue  under  a  system 
of  opinion  that  makes  *'  the  hero  *'  out  of 
those  qualities  which  have  inflicted  most 
suffering  upon  humanity.  When  he  ex- 
claims— 

"Let  them  come; 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
And  to  the  fire^yed  maid  of  smoky  war, 
AU  hoty  and  bleeding.  Trill  we  offer  them : 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit, 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood  !** — 

our  spirit  is  moved  '*  as  with  a  trumpet." 
He  would  carry  us  away  with  him,  were  it 


not  for  the  milder  courage  of  young  Harry 
— ^the  courage  of  principle  and  of  mercy. 
Frank,  liberal,  prudent,  gentle,  but  yet  brave 
as  Hotspur  himself,  the  Prince  shows  us  that, 
even  in  his  wildest  excesses,  he  has  drunk 
deeply  of  the  fountains  of  truth  and  wisdom. 
The  wisdom  of  the  King  is  that  of  a  cold  and 
subtle  politician ; — Hotspur  seems  to  stand 
out  from  his  followers  as  the  haughty  feudal 
lord,  too  proud  to  have  listened  to  any 
teacher  but  his  own  will ; — but  the  Prince, 
in  casting  away  the  dignity  of  his  station  to 
commune  freely  with  his  fellow-men,  has 
attained  that  strength  which  is  above  all 
conventional  power;  his  virtues  as  well  as 
his  firailties  belong  to  our  common  humanity 
—  the  virtues  capable,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  elevation, — the  frailties  not  pampered 
into  crimes  by  the  artificial  incentives  of 
social  position.  His  challenge  to  Hotspur 
exhibits  all  the  attributes  of  the  gentle- 
man as  well  as  the  hero— mercy,  sincerity, 
modesty,  courage : — 

*'  In  both  our  armies  there  is  many'a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  Join  in  tiiaL     Tell  your  nephew, 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the 

world 
In  praise  of  Heniy  "Percy :  By  my  hopes, — 
This  prepent  enterprise  set  off  his  head, — 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young. 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 
To  gnce  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry; 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too : 
Yet  this  before  my  fitther's  migesty, — 
I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation ; 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight." 

Could  the  Prince  have  reached  this  height 
amidst  the  cold  formalities  of  his  father's 
court?  We  think  that  Shakspere  meant 
distinctly  to  show  that  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
when  he  "  sounded  the  very  base-string  of 
humility,"  gathered  out  of  his  dangerous 
experience  that  spirit  of  sympathy  with 
human  actions  and  motives  from  which  a 
sovereign  is  almost  necessarily  excluded  ;  and 
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thus  the  Prince  himself  believes  that  '^  in 
eyerything  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the 
foil  J."  In  the  mardi  from  Harfleur  to  Agin- 
court,  the  Henry  Y.  of  Shakspere  Bajs, 
"  When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  king- 
dom, the  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest 
winner."  Where  did  he  learn  this?  Was 
it  in  the  same  school  where  his  brother,  John 
of  Lancaster,  learnt  the  cold  treachery  which 
the  poet  and  the  historian  haye  both  ex- 
hibited in  his  conduct  to  Scroop,  and  Mow- 
bray, and  Hastings  ?  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
when  he  supposes  Falstaff  dead,  drops  a  tear 
over  him  :^ 

"What!  old  acquaintance!  could  not  all  this 
flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  lifel  Poor  Jack,  fiuewell ! 
I  could  haye  better  spared  a  better  man. 
Oh,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity." 

Henry  here  shows  the  restraint  which  he 
had  really  put  upon  himself  in  his  wildest 
levities :— but  he  feels  as  a  man  the  supposed 
loss  of  his  ''old  acquaintance:**  John  of 
Lancaster,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  frail- 
ties,— but  he  has  no  sympathies.  Falstaff 
hits  off  his  character  in  a  word  or  two :  ''  A 
man  cannot  make  him  laugh." 

Thus  far  have  we  shown  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose with  which  Shakspere,  in  tracing  the 
course  of  the  civil  troubles  which  followed 
the  usurpation  of  Henry  lY.,  has  exhibited 
the  process  by  which  the  character  of  Henry 
Y.  was  established.  The  "  mad  wag  *'  of 
Gadshill  is  the  hero  of  the  field  of  Shrews- 
bury : — 

"  Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion." 

The  Percy  lies  at  his  feet.  He  looks  upon 
his  adversary  dead,  with  the  same  gentle 
and  chivalrous  spirit  as  he  manifested 
towards  him  living : — 

"  Fare  thee  well,  great  heart ! " 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  deals  with 
"the  noble  Scot:"-— 


it 


Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 

Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomlesB,  and  free  * 

His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 


Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adyenaries.' 

The  Stoond  Part  of  this  drama  is  bound 
up  with  the  First,  through  the  most  skilful 
management  of  the  poet.  Each  Part  was,  of 
course^  acted  as  a  distinct  play  in  Shakspere's 
time.  In  our  own  day  the  Second  Part  is 
yeiy  seldom  produced ;  but,  when  it  is,  the 
players  destroy  the  connecting  link,  by 
suppressing  one  of  the  finest  scenes  which 
Shakspere  ever  wrote— the  scoie  between 
Northumberland,  LordBardolph,  and  Morton, 
at  Wark worth  Gastle.  Oolley  Gibber,  however, 
wrenched  the  scene  out  of  its  place,  and, 
cutting  it  up  into  a  dozen  bits,  stuck  it  here 
and  there  throughout  his  alteration  of 
'  Richard  III.*  Many  false  Cremonas  are 
thus  manufactured  out  of  one  real  one ;  and 
the  musical  dupe  is  contented  with  the  neck, 
or  the  sounding-board,  of  the  true  fiddle, 
while  ihe  knave  who  has  broken  it  up  has 
destroyed  the  one  thing  which  constituted 
its  highest  value — ^the  perfect  adaptation  of 
all  its  parts.  Let  this  outrage  upon  ^ak- 
spere,  however,  pass.  We  live  in  a  time 
when  it  cannot  be  repeated.  The  connecting 
scene  between  the  First  and  Second  Parts 
brings  us  back  to  the  Northumberland  of 
*  Bichard  II.'  We  have  scarc^y  seen  him 
in  *  The  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.'— but  here 
we  are  made  to  feel  that  the  retribution 
which  awaited  his  treacherous  and  selfish 
actions  has  arrived.  He  betrayed  Richard 
to  Bolingbroke— he  insulted  the  unhappy 
king  in  his  hour  of  misery — ^he  incited  his 
son  and  his  brother  to  revolt  from  Henry, 
and  then  deserted  them  in  their  need.  W^e 
feel,  then,  that  the  misery  which  produces 
his  ^  strained  passion"  is  a  just  visitation : — 

"  Now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined !  let  order  die ! 
And  let  the  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Beign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead !" 

His  cold  and  selfish  policy  destroyed  his  son 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  he  endures  to  be  re- 
proached for  it  by  that  son's  widow  : — 
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"The  time  ma,  &ther,  that  yoa  broke  your 

word. 
When  you  were  more  endeafd  to  it  than  now; 
When  your  own  Perey,  when  my  heart's  dear 

Hany, 
Threw  many  a  northward  looh,  to  aee  his 

father 
Bring  up  his  powers;  but  he  did  long  in  Yiun." 

He  again  yields  to  his  own  fears,  even  more 
than  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, and  once  more  waits  for  ^  time  and  Van- 
tage.*' His  eyentful  fall,  therefore,  moves 
no  pity ;  and  we  feel  that  the  poet  properly 
dismisses  him  and  his  fate  in  three  lines : — 

**  The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bar- 
dolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  riieriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown." 

The  conspirators  against  Henry  lY.,  who 
are  now  upon  the  scene,  are  far  less  inte- 
resting than  those  of  the  former  Part.  We 
have  no  character  that  can  at  all  compare 
with  Hotspur,  or  Glendower,  or  Douglas. 
Hastings  has,  indeed,  the  rashness  of  Hot- 
spur, but  without  his  fire  and  brilliancy; 
the  Archbishop  is  dignified  and  sententious  ; 
Lord  Bardolph  sensible  and  inrudent.  Neither 
the  characters  nor  the  incidents  afibrd  any 
scope  for  the  highest  poetry.  The  finest 
thing  in  the  scenes  where  ihe  conspirators 
appear  is  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop  : — 

**  An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart." 

To  the  conspirators  are  opposed  John  of 
Lancaster  and  Westmoreland.  In  the  scene 
where  these  leaden  (fitting  representatives, 
indeed,  of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  times 
which  we  call  the  days  of  chivalry)  tempt 
Hastings,  and  Mowbray,  and  the  Archbishop, 
to  disband  their  forces,  and  then  arrest  them 
for  treason,  Shakspere  has  contrived  to  make 
us  hate  the  act  and  the  actors  with  an  in- 
tensity which  is  the  natural  result  of  his 
dramatic  power.  Johnson,  however,  says, 
"It  cannot  but  raise  some  indignaticm  to 
find  this  horrid  violation  of  faith  passed  over 
thus  slightly  by  the  poet,  without  any  note 
of  censure  or  detestation."  Malone  agrees 
in  this  complaint :  "  Shakspeare,  here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  hsfe  merely  followed  the 


historians,  who  related  this  perfidious  act 

without  animadversion But  there  is 

certainly  no  excuse ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
poet  always  to  take  the  side  of  virtue." 
Holinshed,  in  a  marginal  note,  describes  this 
treachery  as  ^  The  subtill  policie  of  the  Earle 
of  Westmerland."  Now,  we  quite  admit 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  call 
this  ^  subtill  policie  **  by  some  much  harder 
name ;  but  we  utterly  deny  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  poet  to  introduce  a  fine  declama- 
tion about  virtue  and  honour,  such  as  John- 
son himself  would  have  introduced, 

"  To  please  the  boys,  and  be  a  theme  at  school." 

Shakspere  has  made  it  perfectly  evident  that 
the  treachery  by  which  the  Archbishop  and 
his  friends  were  sacrificed  was  deliberately 
arranged  by  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 
When  the  young  general  i6  becoming  violent 
with  Hastings,  Westmoreland  most  artfully 
reminds  him  that  all  this  is  waste  of  time- 
that  they  have  something  in  store  more 
effective  than  reproaches : — 

"  Pleaseth  your  grace  to  answer  them  directly, 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles?" 

The  crafty  prince  answers  to  his  cue  without 
hesitation : — 

"I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well;** 

and  he  follows  up  the  promise  of  redress  by 

"  here,  between  the  armies, 
Let 's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace." 

To  this  duplicity  are  opposed  the  frankness 
of  Hastings  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Arch- 
bishop : — 

"  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest : 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  party  loser.' 

In  full  contrast  to  the  confiding  honesty  of 
these  men  stands  6ut  the  dirty  equivocation 
of  Prince  John : — 

"Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith? 

P.  John.  I  pawn*d  thee  none : 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances 
Whereof  you  did  complain." 

Is  there  anything  more  wanting  to  make  us 
detest  ^  this  horrid  violation  of  faith  ?**  One 
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thing,  which  the  poet  has  giyen  ub, — ^the 
cruelty  which  follows  the  perfidy  : — 

"Strike  up  our  dmxnB,  pursue  the  acattei^d 
Btray." 

To  our  minds,  after  this  dramatic  picture,  we 
can  well  dispense  with  any  didactic  explana- 
tions. The  simple  question  of  Mowbray 
(which  is  evaded) — 

"  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourabler — 

is  quite  enough  to  show  the  dullest  that  the 
poet  did  '^  take  the  side  of  virtue." 

The  scene,  in  the  first  act  of  the  Second 
Part,  between  Falstaff  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  takes  us  back  to  the  field  of  Shrews- 
bury: — 

"Attendant  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  lord- 
ship. 

Ch.  Justice,  He  that  was  in  question  for  the 
robbery] 

AUendaiU,  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since 
done  good  service  at  Shrewsbury;  and,  as  I  hear, 
is  now  going  with  some  charge  to  the  lord  John 
of  Lancaster." 

We  have  seen  Falstaff,  in  his  progress  to 
that  battle-field,  an  unscrupulous  extortioner, 
degrading  his  public  authority  by  making  it 
the  instrument  for  his  private  purposes :  ^  I 
have  misused  the  king's  press  danmably.  I 
have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds." 
We  have  seen  his  deportment  in  the  battle : 
^'  I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are 
peppered  ;" — this  is  not  cowardice.  We  have 
seen  him  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  jesting  and 
dallying  with  his  bottle  of  sack : — this  is  not 
cowardice.  Himself  is  his  best  expositor: 
"I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir 
Walter  hath :  Give  me  life :  which  if  I  can 
save,  so :  if  not,  honour  comes  unlooked  for, 
and  there  *s  an  end."  Again :  ^  The  better 
part  of  valour  is  discretion;  in  the  which 
better  part,  I  have  saved  my  life."  What  is 
this  but  the  absence  of  that  higher  quality 
of  the  mind,  be  it  a  principle  or  a  feeling, 
which  constitutes  the  heroic  character — 
the  poetry  of  action  1  We  find  the  absence 
of  this  quality  in  lago,  as  well  as  in  Fal- 
staff.  Look  at  his  reply  to  Oassio*s  lament : 
*'  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part,  sir,  of  my- 


self, and  what  remains  is  bestial. — ^My  repu- 
tation, lago,  my  reputation."  ''As  I  am  an 
honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  received 
some  bodily  woimd  ;  there  is  more  offence  in 
that  than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an 
idle  and  most  false  imposition."  This  is  per- 
fectly equivalent  to  Falstaff^s  ''Can  honour  set 
to  a  leg  7  .  .  .  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon." 
Falstaff  *s  assault,  too,  upon  the  dead  Percy 
is  exactly  in  the  same  spirit,  and  so  are  the 
lie  and  the  boast  which  follow  the  exploit : 
''I  'U  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this 
wound  in  the  thigh :  if  the  man  were  alive, 
and  would  deny  it,  I  would  make  him  eat  a 
piece  of  my  sword."  Shakspere  has  drawn  a 
liar,  a  braggart,  and  a  coward  in  Parolles*. 
He  has  also  in  the  play  before  us,  and  in 
'  Henry  Y.,*  given  us  Pistol,  a  braggart  and 
a  cowurd.  But  how  essentially  difl^erent  are 
both  these  characters  from  Falstaff.  And 
yet  Johnson,  with  a  singular  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  one  who  relished  Falstaff 
so  highly,  says,  ''  ParoUes  has  many  of  the 
lineaments  of  Falstaff."  Helena,  in  'AU*s 
Well  that  Ends  Well,*  t&us  truly  describes  ; 
Parolles  :— 

"  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward." 

Parolles  is  a  braggadocio  who  puts  himself 
into  a  difficulty  by  undertaking  an  adventure 
for  which  he  has  not  the  requisite  courage, 
and  then  in  his  double  cowardice  endeavours 
to  lie  himself  out  of  the  scrape.  How  en- 
tirely different  is  this  from  Falstaff !  He 
volunteers  no  prodigious  feat  frtnn  which  he 
shrinks.  He  exercises  bis  accustomed  sa- 
gacity to  make  the  most  of  his  situation  by 
the  side  of  the  dead  Percy :  ''Nothing  con- 
futes me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me ;" 
and  when  the  lie  is  told, — *^  We  rose  both  at 
an  instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by 
Shrewsbury  clock,"— it  is  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  the  "  incomprehennble 
lies"  about  the  men  in  buckram; — some- 
thing that  the  utterer  and  the  hearers  can- 
not exactly  distinguish  for  jest  or  earnest 
The  Prince  thus  receives  the  story : — 

"This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John." 

*  « AU't  Wdl  ant  End!  WelL* 
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AgaiB,  look  at  Pistol  swallowing  the  leek,  in 
'  Henry  Y.,'  and  Pistol  kicked  down  stairs  by 
Falstaff,  in  this  play, — and  note  the  dif- 
ference between  ^a  counterfeit  cowardly 
knave  "  and  Falstaff.  The  truth  is,  all  these 
generalities  about  Falstafl^  and  false  com- 
parisons arifiing  out  of  the  generalities,  are 
popular  mistakes  too  hastily  receiyed  into 
criticism.  There  is  infinitely  more  truth  in 
Mackenzie's  parallel  between  Falstaff  and 
Richard  IIL  than  in  Johnson's  comparison 
of  Falstaff  with  PaioUes.  ''Both/'  says 
Mackenzie,  ''are  men  of  the  world;  both 
possess  that  sagacity  and  understanding 
which  is  fitted  for  its  purposes ;  both  despise 
those  refined  feelings,  those  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, those  restraints  of  virtue,  which  might  | 
obstruct  the  course  they  have  marked  out 
for  themselves Both  use  the  weak- 
nesses of  others,  as  skilful  players  at  a  game 
do  the  ignorance  of  their  opponents ;  they 
enjoy  the  advantage,  not  only  without  self- 
reproach,  but  with  the  pride  of  superiority. 

Indeed,  so  much  does  Richard  in 

the  higher  walk  of  villainy  resemble  Falstaff 
in  the  lower  region  of  roguery  and  dissipa- 
tion, that  it  were  not  difficult  to  show,  in 
the  dialogue  of  the  two  characters,  however 
dissimilar  in  situation,  many  passages  and 
expressions  in  a  style  of  remarkable  resem- 
blance." *  Mackenzie  has  given  us  no  ex- 
ample of  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  pas- 
sages and  expressions ;  and,  indeed,  after  a 
careful  comparison,  we  doubt  whether  such 
resemblances  of  **  expression  "  do  exist.  But 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  more  in 
confirmation  of  Mackenzie's  theory,  Falstaff 
and  Richard,  throughout  their  career,  display 
the  same  '^ alacrity  of  spirit,"  the  same  ''cheer 
of  mind,"  the  same  readiness  in  meeting  dif- 
ficulties, the  same  determination  to  surmount 
them.  One  parallel,  and  that  a  very  remark- 
able one,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this.  The 
first  scene  between  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Falstaff, — that  scene  of  matchless  impu- 
dence and  self-reliance,— and  the  scene  where 
Richard  evades  Buckingham's  claim  to  the 
earldom  of  Hereford,  are  as  similar  as  the 
difference  of  circumstances  will  allow  them 
to  be.    We  give  the  parallel  passages : — 

*  *  Lounger.*  Na  flO. 


FAU3TAFF. 

"  Ch,  JusL  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

FaL  My  good  lord ! — Qive  your  lordship  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship 
abroad :  I  heard  say  your  lordship  was  sick :  I 
hope  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by  advice.  Tour 
lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath 
yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the 
saltncss  of  time;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

CJl  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your 
expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 

Fed.  If  it  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his 
miyesty  is  returned  with  some  discomfort  from 
Wales. 

Ch.Ju8L  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty: — You 
would  not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is 
fallen  into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

CK  JusL  Well,  heaven  mend  him !  I  pray, 
let  me  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
lethargy;  a  sleeping  of  the  blood,  a  whoreson 
tingling. 

Ck  JusL  What  tell  you  me  of  it]  be  it  as  it  i& 

Fal,  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief; 
from  study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain :  I 
have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Qalen ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  deafness. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the 
disease ;  for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you." 

BICHABD  m. 

**  BucL  Jiij  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due 
by  promise. 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is 

pawn'd; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 
K,  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife ;  if  she 
convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 
Buck,  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just 

request? 
K.  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the 
Sixth 
Bid  prophe^  that  Richmond  should  be  king, 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 

A  king ! perhaps 

Buck,  My  lord 

K.  Rich.  How  chance,  the  prophet  could 
not  at  that  time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  thati  should  kill  him? 
Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earl- 
dom,— 
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K.  Rick,  Richmond ! — When  last  I  was  at 
Exeter, 

The  mayor  in  conrtesj  show'd  me  the  castle. 

And  called  it — ^Rouge-mont:  at  idiich  name  I 
started; 

Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 

I  ehould  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 

5«dfe.  My  lord, 

K,  Rick.  Ay,  what 's  o'clock] 
Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in 
mind 

Of  what  you  promised  me. 
K.  Rick.  Well,  but  what 's  o*clock? 

BucL  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 
K.  Rick.  Well,  let  it  strike." 

FaJstaff  again  not  unfrequently  reminds 
us  of  lago.  We  have  already  noticed  thit 
resemblance  in  one  particular.  The  hunu)r- 
ous  rogue  and  the  sarcastic  Yillain  are  equally 
unscrupulous  in  their  attacks  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  others.  Falstaff  making  the  Hostess 
withdraw  the  action  and  lend  him  more 
money,  and  lago^s  advice  to  BoderigOy  *^  Put 
money  in  thy  purse,"  supply  an  obvious  ex- 
ample. Falstaff^  in  his  schemes  upon  Jus- 
tice Shallow,  hugs  himself  in  the  vexy  philo- 
sophy of  roguery  ;  '^  If  the  young  dace  be  a 
bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in  the 
law  of  nature,  but  I  may  snap  at  him." 
lago  thinks  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  his 
own  intellectual  superiority  if  he  did  not 
plunder  his  dupe : — 
"  Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse: 

For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  pro- 
fane. 

If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 

But  for  my  sport  and  profit." 
Falstaff,  however,  is  not  all  knave,  as 
Richard  and  lago  are  each  all  villain.  Richard 
and  lago  are  creatures  of  antipathies ;  Fal- 
staff is  a  creature  of  sympathies.  There  is 
something  genial  even  in  his  knavery.  With 
Dame  Quickly  and  Doll,  with  Bardolph  and 
the  Page,  his  good  humour  is  irresistible : 
his  followers  evidently  love  him.  The 
Hostess  speaks  their  thoughts : — ^  Well,  fare 
thee  well :  I  have  known  thee  these  twenty- 
nine  years  come  peascod-time ;  but  an 
honester  and  truer-hearted  man — Well,  fare 
thee  well."  He  extracts  Shallow*s  money 
from  his  purse  as  much  by  his  sociality  as 
his  cunning.     Even  the  grave  Lord  Chief 


Justice  is  half  moved  to  laugh  a4  him.  and 
with  him.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
fascination  wliich  he  exercised  over  the  mind 
of  the  prince ;  and  even  when  Harry  ia  in 
many  respects  a  changed  mask — ^when  he  haj 
shown  us  the  heroical  side  of  his  character — 
we  still  learn  that  he  has  been  ''so much  en- 
graffed  to  Falstaff."  The  dominion  which  he 
exercised  over  all  his  associates  he  exercises 
over  evezy  reader  of  Shakspere.  We  are 
never  weary  of  him ;  we  can  never  hate  him ; 
we  doubt  if  we  can  despbe  him ;  we  are  half 
angiy  with  the  prince  for  casting  him  off; 
we  are  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  oocaaion 
to  send  him  to  the  Fleet ;  when  we  hear  in 
'Heniy  Y,*  that  the  ''king  has  killed  his  I 
heart,"  we  are  certain  that,  with  all  his  \ 
selfishness,  there  were  many  kind  and  loving  j 
feelings  about  that  hear^  which  neglect  and 
desertion  would  deeply  touch  j  and  when  at 
last  we  see  him,  in  poor  Dame  Quickly's  de- 
scription of  his  deathbed,  "  fumble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  fingers*  ends,"  we  involuntarily  exclaim, 
"  Poor  Jack,  farewelL" 

We  must  now  recall  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  principle  with  which  we  set 
ou^ — that  the  great  dramatic  action  of  these 
plays  ifi  the  change  of  character  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  the  first  part  we  have  seen  hii 
levities  cast  away,  when  his  ambition  called 
upon  him  to  answer  the  reproofs  of  his  £ather 
by  heroic  actions : — 

"  And,  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son." 

Years  pass  on  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury ; 
and  the  Prince  has  not  entirely  cast  aside  his 
habits.  The  duty  of  meeting  the  inaurreo- 
tion  under  Scroop  is,  not  committed  to  him. 
We  find  him  in  London,  playing  the  fool  with 
the  time,  but  yet  "  sad,"  looking  forward  to 
higher  things  ;  "  let  the  end  try  the  man.'' 
His  sense  of  duty  is,  however,  roused  into 
instant  action  at  thenevrs  from  the  north : — 

"  By  Heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame. 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time; 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south. 
Borne  with  black  vi^ur,  doth  begin  to  melt 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Qive  me  my  sword  and  cloak : — Falstaff^  good 
night." 
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The  Prince  and  Falstaff  never  again  meet  in 
fellowBlup.  Falstaff  goes  to  the  van  ;  and 
he  throws  a  s|Hrit  into  those  scenes  of 
treachery  and  bloodshed  which  we  look  for 
in  Tain  amidst  iM»  policy  of  Westmoreland 
and  the  solemnity  of  John  of  Lancaster. 
In  Falstaff  and  his  recruits  we  see  the  under- 
current  of  all  wajrftie— the  things  of  com- 
mon life  that  are  mixed  up  with  great  and 
fearful  events — the  ludicrous  by  the  side  of 
the  tragic  The  scene  of  Falstaff  choosing 
his  recruits — ^the  corruption  of  Bardolph — 
the  defence  of  that  corruption  by  his  most 
impudent  captain — ^the  amazement  of  the 
justices — the  different  tempers  with  which 
the  recruits  meet  their  lot — ^furnish  altoge- 
ther one  of  the  richest  realities  of  this  un- 
eq[nalled  drama.  We  here  see  how  war,  and 
especially  civil  war,  presses  upon  the  com- 
forts even  of  the  lowliest :  '^  My  old  dame 
will  be  undone  now  for  one  to  do  her  hus- 
bandry." Is  he  who  won  the  crown  by  civil 
tumult,  and  who  wears  it  uneasily  as  the 
consequence  of  his  usurpation — ^is  he  hap- 
pier than  the  peasant  who  is  dragged  from 
his  hut  to  fight  in  a  cause  which  he  neither 
cares  for  nor  understands  ?  Beautifully 
has  Shakspere  shown  us  what  happiness 
Bolingbroke  gained  by  the  deposition  of 
Richard ; — 

"  How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hoiu*  ssleep !  O  sleep,  0  gentle 

sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  Mghted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids 

down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  foigetfulneesr' 

Henry  is  a  politic  and  wise  king ;  but  he  is 
a  melancholy  man.  The  conduct  of  the 
Prince  stUl  lies  heavy  at  his  heart,  and  his 
grief 

"  Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death," 

in  dread  of  the  ''rotten  times"  that  would 
ensue  when  the  Prince's  riot  hath  no  curb. 
The  King  too  is  '<  much  ill ;" 

"  The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
llxth  wrought  the  mare,  that  should  confine 

it  in. 
So  thin,  that  Ufe  looks  through,  and  will 
break  out." 


We  toe  approaching  that  final  scene  when 
the  reformation  of  the  Prince  is  to  be  fully 
accomplished  in  the  spectacle  of  his  father's 
deathbed.  The  King  has  swooned.  The 
prince  enters  gaily: — 

"  How  now !  rain  within  doon,  and  none  abroad  I 
How  doth  the  kingr 

But  his  gaiety  is  presently  subdued  : — 

'^  I  will  sit  and  wateh  here  by  the  king.'' 

The  French  critic  (a  very  nnfit  representa- 
tive of  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  France 
as  to  the  merits  of  Shakspere)  gives  us  the 
following  most  egregious  description  of  the 
scene  which  follows : — '^  The  King  wakes. 
He  calls  out — ^misses  his  crown— commands 
the  Prince  to  come  to  him — and  overwhelms 
him  with  reproaches  for  that  impatience 
to  seize  upon  his  inheritance  which  will  not 
wait  even  till  his  father's  body  is  cold. 
Henry,  toiih  an  hypocrisy  worse  than  the 
action  tohieh  he  would  d^endy  pretends  only 
to  have  taken  away  the  crown  through  in- 
dignation that  it  had  shortened  the  days  of 
his  father !"  This  is  to  read  poetry  in  a 
literal  spirit.  We  commend  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  (Part  II.)  to  our  readers, 
without  another  remark  that  may  weaken 
the  force  of  M.  Paul  Duport's  objections. 

Through  that  great  trial  which  has  for 
awhile  softened  and  purified  the  hearts  of 
most  men — ^the  death  of  a  father — ^has  Heniy 
passed.  But  he  has  also  put  on  the  state  of 
a  king.  He  has  done  so  amidst  the  remem- 
brances and  fears  of  his  brothers  and  ad- 
visen : — 

"  You  all  look  strangely  on  me." 

The  scene  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ^i- 
sucs, — written  with  all  Shakspere's  rhetorical 
power.  Henry  has  solemnly  taken  up  his 
position : — 

"  The  Ude  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity,  till  now: 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea." 

It  is  in  this  solemn  assurance,  publicly  made 
upon  the  first  occasion  of  meeting  his  sub- 
jects, that  we  must  rest  the  absolute  and  in- 
evitable necessity  of  Henry's  harshness  to 
Falstaff.  The  poet  has  most  skilfully  con- 
trived to  bring  out  the  worst  parts  of  Fal- 
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staft's  character  when  he  learns  the  death  of 
Henry  IV. — ^his  presumption — his  rapacity 
— ^his  evil  determinations :  "  Let  us  take  any 
man's  horses  ; — the  laws  of  England  are  at 
my  commandment.  Happy  are  they  which 
have  heen  my  friends  ;  and  woe  to  my  lord 
chief  justice."  When  he  plants  himself  in 
the  way  of  the  coronation  procession  to 
'Mecr"  upon  the  King — ^when  he  exclaims 
"God  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal," — Henry 
was  compelled  to  assert  his  consistency  hy 
his  severity.  Warburton  has  truly  observed 
that,  in  his  homily  to  Falstaff,  Henry  makes 
a  trip,  and  is  sliding  into  his  old  habit  of 
laughing  at  FalstafTs  bulk  : — 

"  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men.** 

He  saw  the  rising  smile,  and  the  smothered 
retort,  upon  Falstaff's  lip, — and  he  checks 
him  with 

'*  Keply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest; 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was." 


The  very  struggle,  in  this  moment  of  trial, 
which  the  king  had  between  his  old  habits 
and  affections  and  his  new  duties,  demands 
this  harshness.  We  understand  from  Prince 
John  that,  though  Falstaff  is  taken  to  the 
Fleet,  he  is  not  to  be  utterly  deserted : — 


ft 


He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for; 
But  all  are  baniah'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world.'* 


The  dramatic  action  is  complete.  Henry  of 
Monmoutii  has  passed  through  the  danger- 
ous trial  of  learning  the  great  lessons  of 
humanity  amidst  men  with  whom  his  follies 
made  him  an  equal.  The  stains  of  this  con- 
tact were  on  the  surface.  His  heart  was 
first  elevated  by  ambition — ^then  purified  by 
sorrow — and  so 

"  Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipped  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him.*' 


CHAPTER  III. 
KING  HENRY  V. 


*  Hev&t  V.'  was  first  printed  in  1600,  under 
the  following  title  : — ^  The  Chronicle  History 
of  Henry  the  Fift,  with  his  battell  fought 
at  Agin  Court  in  France.  Together  with 
auntient  Pistoll.'  This  copy,  which  differs 
most  materially  from  the  text  of  the  folio,  was 
reprinted  in  1602,  and  again  in  1608.  The 
quarto  of  1600  runs  only  to  1800  lines ; 
whilst  the  lines  in  the  folio  edition  amount 
to  3500.  Not  only  is  the  play  thus  augmented 
by  the  additions  of  the  choruses  and  new 
scenes,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  speech,  from 
the  first  scene  to  the  last,  which  is  not  ela- 
borated. In  this  elaboration  the  old  mate- 
rials are  very  carefully  used  up ;  but  they 
are  so  thoroughly  refitted  and  dovetailed 
with  what  is  new,  that  the  operation  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  work  of  a  skilful 
architect,  who,  having  an  ancient  mansion 
to  enlarge  and  beautify,  with  a  strict  regard 
to  its  original   character,  preserves    every 


feature  of  the  structure,  under  other  combi- 
nations, with  such  marvellous  skill,  that  no 
unity  of  principle  is  violated,  and  the  whole 
has  the  effect  of  a  restoration  in  which  the 
new  and  the  old  are  undistinguishable.  The 
alterations  are  so  manifestly  those  of  the 
author  working  upon  his  first  sketch,  that 
we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon 
what  principle  some  of  our  editorial  pre- 
decessors have  reconciled  the  differences 
upon  the  easy  theory  of  a  surreptitious  copy. 
A  passage  in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  act 
proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  choruses 
formed  a  part  of  the  performance  in  1599 ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  there  was  not 
an  earlier  performance  without  the  choruses. 
The  first  quarto  was  printed  in  1600,  after 
the  choruses  were  brought  upon  the  stage ; 
but,  because  they  are  not  found  in  that  first 
quarto,  it  is  asserted  that  the  copy  from 
which  that  edition  was  printed  was  ''not  a 
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first  draught  or  hasty  sketch."  Malone  and 
Steeyens  appear  to  us  to  have  fallen  into  the 
mistake  that  a  copy  could  not,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  he  a  piracy  and  a  sketch. 
According  to  their  theoiy,  if  it  is  procured 
by  fraud,  it  must  he  an  '<  imperfect  tran- 
script." Is  it  not  much  more  easy  to  helieye 
that^  after  a  play  had  heen  thoroughly  re- 
modelled, the  original  sketch  ^rhich  existed 
in  some  playhouse  copy  might  be  printed 
without  authority,  and  continue  so  to  be 
printed,  rather  than  that  .an  imperfect 
transcript  should  lie  printed,  and  continue 
to  be  printed,  in  which  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  passages  of  the  play  were 
omitted  1  But  the  question  of  *^  imperfect 
transcript"  or  ^  hasty  sketch"  may,  to  our 
mindfl^  be  at  once  disposed  of  by  internal 
OTldence.  We  will  take  a  passage  from  the 
▼exy  first  scene  of  the  quarto  of  1008,  and 
print  with  it  the  text  of  the  folio.  Open 
the  book  where  we  may,  similar  examples 
will  present  themselyes  : — 

QUABTO  OF  1608. 

"Bishop.  God  and  his  angels  guard  your 

sacred  throne, 
And  make  you  long  become  it  1 
King,  Sure,  we  thank  yon:  and,  good  my 

lord,  proceed 
Why  the  law  Salique  which  they  have  in 

France, 
Or  should  or  shonld  not  stop  in  us  oar  claim : 
And  God  forbid,  my  wise  and  learned  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  frame,  or  wrest  the 

same. 
For  God  doth  know  how  many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our 

person, 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war: 
We  chaige  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed. 
After  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord : 
And  we  will  judge,  note,  and  believe  in  heart, 
That  what  you  speak  is  waah'd  as  pure 
As  sin  in  baptism." 

Fouo  OF  1623. 

**  Ccmterbury,  God  and  his  angels  guard 
your  sacred  throne. 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 


K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  yotu 

Hy  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed : 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold. 
Why  the   law  Salique,  that   they  have  in 

France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest^  or  bow  your 

reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth; 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to : 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our 

person. 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war: 
We  chaige  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take 

heed: 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood;  whose  guiltless 

drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the 

swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  colouration,  speak,  my  lord: 
For  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart. 
That  what  you  speak  •is  in  your  conscience 

wash'd 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism." 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  careful  elabora- 
tion, involving  nice  changes  of  epithets,  was 
the  work  of  the  author  himself?  Would 
the  amanuensis  or  the  reciter  have  given  us 
some  passages  so  correctly,  and  altogether 
omitted  others,  making  substitutions  which 
required  him  to  reconstruct  particular  lines, 
so  that  the  rhythm  might  be  preserved  ?  In 
the  prose  passages  the  same  process  of 
change  and  elaboration  may  be  as  clearly 
traced. 

Our  belief,  then,  is,  that  the  original 
quarto  of  1600  was  printed  after  the  play 
had  appeared  in  its  amended  and  corrected 
form,  such  as  we  have  received  it  from  the 
folio  of  1623  ;  but  that  this  quarto,  and  the 
subsequent  quartos,  were  copies  of  a  much 
shorter  play,  which  had  been  previously  pro- 
duced, and,  perhaps,  hastily  written  for  some 
temporary    occasion.     We    further   believe 
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that  the  text  of  these  quartos  was  stirrep- 
titiously  obtained  firom  the  early  playhouse 
copy,  and  continued  through  three  editions 
to  be  palmed  upon  the  public, — the  author 
and  his  co-proprietors  in  the  Qlobe  Theatre 
not  choosing  that  the  amended  copy  should 
be  published. 

The  single  passage  in  the  play  which  fur- 
nishes any  evidence  as  to  its  date  is  found  in 
the  chorus  to  the  fifth  act : — 

*'  Were  now  the  general  of  oar  gracious  empress 
(Asy  in  good  time,  he  may)  from  Ireland 

coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broadied  on  his  sword. 
How  many  wonld  the  peaeeliil  city  quit, 
To  welcome  him!" 

The  allusion  cannot  be  mistaken.  ''About 
the  end  of  March*'  (1599),  says  Camden, 
''  the  Earl  of  Essex  set  forward  for  Ireland, 
and  was  accompanied  out  of  London  with  a 
fine  appearance  of  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
the  most  cheerful  huzzas  of  the  common 
people."  Essex  returned  to  London  on  the 
28th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  This 
play,  then,  with  the  ehoruaes,  must  have  been 
performed  in  the  sunmier  of  1599.  Without 
the  choruses  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  might  not  hare  been  performed  earlier. 

"  Shakspere,"  says  Frederick  Schlegel,  "  re- 
garded the  drama  as  entirely  a  thing  for  the 
people,  and,  at  first,  treated  it  throughout 
as  such.  He  took  the  popular  comedy  as  he 
found  it,  and  whatever  enlargements  and 
improvements  he  introduced  into  the  stage 
were  all  calculated  and  conceived  according 
to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  and 
of  the  audience  in  London.*'''^  GThis  is  espe- 
cially true  with  regard  to  Shakspere's  His- 
tories. In  the  case  of  the  *  Henry  V.'  it 
appears  to  us  that  our  great  dramatic  poet 
would  never  have  touched  the  subject,  had 
not  the  stage  previously  possessed  it  in  the 
old  play  of '  The  Famous  Victories.*  '  Henry 
TV  J  would  have  been  perfect  as  a  dramatic 
whole,  without  the  addition  of  '  Henry  Y.' 
The  somewhat  doubtful  mode  in  which  he 
speaks  of  continuing  the  story  appears  to  us 
a  pretty  certain  indication  that  he  rather 

*  <  L«ctiiret  on  the  Rbtory  of  Litenture/  moL  H. 


shrunk  firom  a  Bul^ect  which  appeared  to 
him  essentiaUy  nndraviatic  It  is,  however, 
h^;hly  probable  that^  having  brought  the 
history  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  up  to  the 
period  of  his  fati&er's  death,  the  demands  of 
an  audience,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
hail  *^  the  madcap  Prince  of  Wales"  as  the 
conqueror  of  Agxncoxurt,  compelled  him  to 
''continue  the  story."  That  he  originally 
contemplated  lending  to  it  the  interest  of 
his  creation  of  Falstaff  is  also  sufficLoatly 
dear.  It  would  be  vain  to  speculate  why 
he  abandoned  this  intention ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  without  the  interest  which  Fal- 
staff  would  have  imparted  to  the  story,  the 
dramatic  materials  presented  by  the  old 
play,  or  by  the  circumstances  that  the  poet 
could  discover  in  the  real  course  of  eventai, 
were  extremely  meagre  and  unsatisfying.  It 
is  our  belief  therefore,  that,  having  hastily 
met  the  demands  of  his  audience  by  the  first 
sketch  of  '  Henry  Y V  as  it  appears  in  the 
quarto  editions,  he  subsequently  saw  the 
capacity  which  the  subject  presented  for 
being  treated  in  a  grand  lyrical  spirit.  In- 
stead of  interpolating  an  under-plot  of  petty 
passions  and  intrigues, — ^such,  for  the  most 
part,  as  we  find  in  the  dramatic  treatment 
of  an  heroic  subject  by  the  French  poets, — 
he  preserved  the  great  object  of  his  drama 
entire  by  the  intervention  of  the  chorus. 
Skilfully  as  he  has  managed  this,  and  mag- 
nificent as  the  whole  drama  is  as  a  great 
national  song  of  triumph,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakspere  felt  that  in  this  play 
he  was  dealing  with  a  theme  too  narrow  for 
his  peculiar  powers.  His  drama^  generally, 
was  cast  in  an  entirely  different  mould  from 
that  of  the  Qreek  tragedy.  The  Greek  sti^ 
was,  in  reality,  more  lyrical  than  di»- 
malic : — 

"  Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  tanght 
In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  precepts^  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human 

life; 
High  actions  and  high  pssaons  best  dcacrib- 

mg. 

The  didactic  lessons  of  mozml  prudence, — the 
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brief  aenteBtiofis  precepts, — ^ike  degcriptioiu 
of  high  aciionB  and  high  paaiioitf, — arc  alien 
from  the  whole  spirit  of  fihaktpere's  drama. 
The  '  Henry  Y.'  eonetitutes  an  exception  to 
the  general  rales  npon  which  he  worked. 
"  High  actions "  are  here  described  as  well 
as  exhibited ;  and  "  high  passions,**  in  the 
Siaksperean  sense  of  the  term,  scarcely  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  scene.  Here  axe 
no  struggles  between  will  and  fate  ;  no 
frailties  of  humanity  dragging  down  its  yir- 
tnes  into  an  abyss  of  guilt  and  sorrow, — no 
crxmesi, — no  obduracy, — ^no  penitence.  We 
hare  the  lofty  and  unconquerable  spirit  of 
natioiwil  and  individual  heroism  riding  tri- 
umphantly oyer  CYcry  danger ;  but  the  q>irit 
is  so  lofty  that  we  feel  no  uncertainty  for 
the  iflsoeL  We  shoiald  know,  cYen  if  we  had 
no  fordmowledge  of  the  eyent,  that  it  must 
conquer.  We  can  scarcely  weep  oyer  those 
who  fall  in  that  ^  glorious  and  weil-foughten 
field,**  fofr  ^  they  kept  together  in  their 
chivalry,**  and  their  last  words  sound  as  a 
gI<»oua  hymn  of  exultation.  The  subjeet  is 
altogether  one  of  lyrie  grandeur ;  but  it  k 
not  one,  we  tkink^  which  Shakspere  would 
haYe  chosen  for  a  diama» 

And  yet  how  exquintely  has  Shakspere 
thrown  his  dramatic  power  into  this  undrsr 
matic  suliject  1  The  character  of  the  King 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  finished  por- 
traits that  has  proceeded  from  this  master- 
hand.  It  could,  perhaps^  only  have  been 
thoroughly  conceived  by  the  poet  who  had 
delineated  the  Henry  of  the  Boar's  Head, 
and  of  the  Field  of  Shrewsbury.  The  sur- 
passing union,  in  this  character,  of  spirit 
and  calmness,  of  dignity  and  playfulness^  of 
an  ever-present  energy,  and  an  almost  me- 
luicholy  abstraction, — ^the  conventional  au- 
thority of  the  kiugy  and  the  deep  sympathy, 
,with  the  meanest  about  him,  of  the  man, — 
was  the  result  of  the  most  philosophical  and 
consistent  appreciation  by  the  poet  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  his  own 
Prince  of  Wales.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  picture  which  he  has  painted  of  his 
favourite  hero  is  an  exaggerated  and  flatter- 
ing representation.  The  extraordinary  merits 
of  Henry  Y.  were  those  of  the  individual ; 
his  demerits  were  those  of  his  times.  Stand- 


ing now  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  four 
centuries  of  experience,  in  which  civilization 
has  marched  onwards  at  a  pace  which  could 
only  be  the  result  of  great  intellectual  hn- 
pulsesy  we  may,  indeed,  say  that,  if  Henry  Y. 
was  justly  fitted  to  be  a  leader  of  chivalry, 
— ^fearless,  enterprising,  persevering,  gene- 
rous, pious, — ^he  was^  at  the  same  time,  rash, 
obstinate,  proud,  superstitious,  seeking  after 
vain  renown  and  empty  conquests,  instead 
of  making  hi&  people  happy  by  wise  laws 
and  the   cultivation  of   sound  knowledge. 
But  Henry's  character,  like  that  of  all  othef 
men,  must  be  estimated  by  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  he  moved.    After  four  centu- 
ries of  illumination,  if  we  find  the  world  still 
suffering  under  the  dominion  of  unjust  go- 
vernors and  ambitious  conquerors,  we  may 
pardon  one  who  acted  according  to  his  lights, 
believing  that  his  cause  justified  his  attempt 
to   seize    upon  another  crown,  instead  of 
wearing  his  own  wisely  and  peacefully.    At 
any  rate,  it  was  not  for  the  poet  to  regard 
the  most  popular  king  of  the  feudal  times 
with  the  cold  and  severe  scrutiny  of  the 
philosophical  historian.    It  was  for  him  to 
embody  in  the  person  of  Henry  Y.  the  prm- 
cipte  of  national  heroism  ;  it  was  for  him  to 
call   forth   **  the   spirit   of  patriotic   remi- 
niscence.** There  are  periods  in  the  history  of 
every  people  when  their  nationality,  lifting 
them  up  almost  into  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm, 
is  one  of  the  sublimest  exhibitions  of  the 
practical  poetry  of  social  life.    In  the  times 
of  Shakspere  such  an  aspect  of  the  English 
mind  was  not  unfrequently  presented.    Nei- 
ther in  our  own  times  have  such  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mighty  heart  been  wanting.  But 
there  have  been,  and  there  may  again  be, 
periods  of  real  danger  when  the  national 
spirit  shows  itself  drooping  and  languishing. 
It  is   under   such  circumstances   that  the 
heart-stirring  power  of  such  a  play  as  *  Henry 
Y.'  is  to  be  tested.    Frederick  Schlegel  says, 
**  The  feeling  by  which  Shakspere  seems  to 
have  been  most  connected  with  ordinary 
men  is  that  of  nationality.**    But  how  dif- 
ferent is  his  nationality  from  that  of  ordinary 
men.      It  is  refieetive,  tolerant,  generous. 
It  lives  not  in  an  atmei^here  of  fidsehood 
and  prejudice.    Its  theatre  is  war  and  con- 
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quest ;  but  it  does  not  hold  up  war  and  con- 
quest as  fitting  objects  for  nationality  to 
dedicate  itself  to,  except  under  the  pressure 
of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Neither  does 
it  attempt  to  conceal  the  feaxful  responsibili- 
ties of  those  who  carry  the  principle  of 
nationality  to  the  last  arbitrement  of  arms, 
nor  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  which 
always  attends  the  rupture  of  that  peace,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  nationality  is  best 
displayed.  Shakspere,  indeed,  speaks  proudly 
as  a  member  of  that  English  family 

"  Whose  blood  is  fet  from  &thers  of  war-proof;" 

but  he  never  forgets  that  he  belongs  to  the 
larger  family  of  the  human  race.  When 
Henry  tells^the  people  of  Harfleur, 

«  The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up," 

and  draws  that  most  fearful  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  a  sacked  city,  the  poet  tells  us, 
though  not  in  sententious  precepts,  that 
nationality,  when  it  takes  the  road  of  vio- 
lence, may  be  driven  to  put  off  all  the  gentle 
attributes  of  social  life,  and,  assuming  the 
'*  action  of  the  tiger,"  have  the  tiger's  un- 
discriminatingbloodthirstiness.  When  Henry, 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  walks  secretly  amidst 
his  soldiers,  the  poet  makes  him  hear  that 
truth  which  kings  seldom  hear,  and  which, 
however  the  hero,  in  this  instance,  may  con- 
tend with  it,  cannot  be  disguised  or  contro- 
verted:—-'' If  the  cause  be  not  good,  the 
king  himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to 
make ;  when  all  those  legs,  and  anns,  and 
heads,  chopped  off  in  a  battle,  shall  join  to- 
gether at  the  latter  day,  and  ciy  all — ^we 
died  at  such  a  place ;  some,  swearing ;  some, 
crying  for  a  surgeon ;  some,  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  behind  them ;  some,  upon  the  debts 
they  owe ;  some,  upon  their  children  rawly 
left  I  am  afeord  there  are  few  die  well  that 
die  in  battle ;  for  how  can  they  charitably 
dispose  of  anything  when  blood  is  their  argu- 
ment 1 "  Again,  when  Henry  has  won  France, 
what  a  France  does  the  poet  present  to  the 
winner  I— 

"  All  her  hnsbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps^ 
Cormpting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpnmed  dies:  her  hedges  even-pleach'd, 


Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs:  her  fijlow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts. 
That  should  deracinate  such  savageiy : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly 

forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank. 
Conceives  by  idleness;  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies, 

burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility : 
And  as  our  vineyards,  follows,  meads,  and 

hedges, 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness; 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  chil- 
dren. 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country; 
But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  swearing,  and  stem  looks,  diffused  attire, 
And  eveiything  that  seems  unnaturaL" 

Thoughts  such  as  these,  coming  from  the 
great  poet  of  humanity  and  wisdom,  are  the 
correctives  of  tkfaUe  nationality. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  trace  the 
conduct  of  the  dramatic  action  of '  Henry  Y.' 
in  connexion  with  its  characters.  In  the 
inferior  persons  of  the  play — the  comic  cha- 
racters— the  poet  has  displayed  that  power 
which  he,  above  all  men,  possesses,  of  com- 
bining the  highest  poetical  conceptions  with 
the  most  truthful  delineations  of  real  life. 
In  the  amusing  pedantry  of  Fluellen,  and 
the  vapouiings  of  Pistol,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  slightest  degree  incongruous  with  the 
main  action  of  the  scene.  The  homely 
bluntness  of  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
army  brings  us  still  closer  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  mass  of  which  a  camp  is  composed. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  delicate  but  yet 
most  appreciable  instances  of  Sh&kspere's 
nationality,  in  all  its  power  and  justice,  is 
the  mode  in  which  he  has  exhibited  the  cha- 
racters of  these  common  soldiers.  They  are 
rough,  somewhat  quarrelsome,  brave  as  lions, 
but  without  the  slightest  particle  of  anything 
low  or  grovelling  in  their  composition.  They 
are  fit  representatives  of  the  "  good  yeomen, 
whose  limbs  were  made  in  England.**    We 
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almost  as  anxiously  desire  that  these  men 
should  triumphantly  show  the  '^mettle  of 
their  pastures,*'  as  that  the  heroic  Harry  and 
his  *^  band  of  brothers  "  should 

"  Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war.** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discriminating  truth 
of  the  poet  is  equally  shown  in  exhibiting  to 
us  three  arrant  cowards  in  Pistol,  Nym,  and 
Bardolph.  His  impartiality  could  afford  to 
paint  the  bullies  and  blackguards  that  eren 
our  nationality  must  be  content  to  reckon  as 
component  parts  of  eyery  army. 
This  drama  is  full  of  singularly  beautiful 


detached  passages :  for  example,  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  King  upon  ceremony, — ^the  de- 
scription of  the  deaths  of  York  and  Suffolk, 
— the  glorious  speech  of  th^  King  before  the 
battle, — ^the  chorus  of  the  fourth  act, — are 
remarkable  illustrations  of  Shakspere^s  power 
as  a  descriptiye  poet.  Kothing  can  be  finer, 
also,  than  the  commonwealth  of  bees  in  the 
first  act.  It  is  full  of  the  most  exquisite 
imagery  and  music.  The  art  employed  in 
transforming  the  whole  scene  of  the  hive 
into  a  resemblance  of  humanity  is  a  perfect 
study— eyery  successiTe  object^  as  it  is 
brought  forward,  being  inrested  with  its 
characteristic  attribute. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
KING  HENRY  VI.  AND  KING  EICHAED  III. 


With  the  local  and  family  assoeiations  that 
must  haye  belonged  to  his  early  years*,  the 
subject  of  these  four  dramas  of  Henry  VI. 
and  Richard  IIL,  or  rather  the  subject  of 
this  one  great  drama  in  four  parts,  must 
have  irresistibly  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Shakspere,  as  one  which  he  was  especially 
qualified  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  chro- 
nicle history.  It  was  a  task  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  young  poet  during  the  first  fiye  years 
of  his  connexion  with  the  theatre.  Historical 
dramas,  in  the  rudest  form,  presented  un- 
equalled attractions  to  the  audiences  who 
fiocked  to  the  rising  stage.  Without  any 
undue  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  he  might 
belieye  that  he  could  produce  something' 
more  worthily  attraotiye  than  the  rude  dia- 
logue which  ushered  in  the  "  four  swords 
and  a  buckler  *'  of  the  old  stage.  He  had 
not  here  to  inyent  a  plot,  or  to  aim  at  the 
unity  of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place,  which 
the  more  refined  critics  of  his  day  held  to  be 
essential  to  tragedy.  The  form  of  a  chronicle 
history  might  appear  to  require  little  beyond 
a  poetical  exposition  of  the  most  attractiye 
facts  of  the  real  Chronicles.    It  is  in  this 
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spirit,  we  think,  that  Shakspere  approached 
the  execution  of  '  The  First  Part  of  Henry 
VI.*  It  appears  to  us,  also,  that  in  that  yery 
early  performance  he  in  some  degree  held 
his  genius  in  subordination  to  the  necessity 
of  executing  his  task,  rather  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  his  audience  and  the 
general  nature  of  his  subject  than  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  aspirations  as  a  poet. 
There  was  before  him  one  of  two  courses. 
He  might  haye  chosen,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  contemporaries  chose,  to  consider 
the  dominions  of  poetry  and  of  common 
sense  to  be  far  sundered ;  and,  unconscious 
or  doubtful  of  the  force  of  simplicity,  he 
might  haye  resolyed,  with  them,  to  substitute 
what  would  more  unquestionably  gratify  a 
rude  popular  taste — the  force  of  extraya- 
gance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  open  to 
him  to  transfer  to  the  dramatic  shape  the 
spirit-stirring  recitals  of  the  old  chronicle- 
writers,  in  whose  narratiyes,  and  especially 
in  that  portion  of  them  in  which  they  make 
their  characters  speak,  there  is  a  manly  and 
straightforward  earnestness  which  in  itself 
not  seldom  becomes  poeticaL  l^hakspere 
chose  this  latter  course.    When  we  begin  to 
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study  the  '  Hexay  VI^'  we  find  in  the  Pint 
Part  that  the  action  does  not  appear  to  progress 
to  a  catastrophe  ;  that  the  author  lingers 
about  the  details^  as  one  who  was  called 
upon  to  exhibit  an  entire  series  of  events 
rather  than  the  most  dramatic  portions  of 
them ; — there  are  the  altersations  of  success 
and  loss,  and  loss  and  success,  till  we  some- 
what doubt  to  which  side  to  assign  the  vic- 
tory. The  characters  are  fiimly  drawn,  but 
wiUiout  any  very  subtle  distinctionB, — ead 
their  sentiments  and  actions  appear  occa- 
sionally inoo&sistent,  or  at  any  rate  not 
guided  by  a  determined  purpose  in  the  writer. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  a  complicated  subject  was  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  to  be  adopted  by  an 
unpractised  poet,  who  was  working  without 
models.  But,  although  the  effect  may  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  undramatic,  there  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  whole  performance  a  won- 
derful air  of  truth.  Much  of  this  must  have 
resulted  from  the  extraordinary  quality  of 
the  poet's  mind,  which  could  tear  off*  all  the 
flimsy  conventioBal  disguises  of  individual 
character,  and  penetrate  the  real  moving 
principle  of  events  with  a  ram  acuteness, 
and  a  larer  impartiality.  In  our  view,  that 
whole  portion  of  *  The  First  Part  of  Henry 
yj.'  which  deals  with  the  character  and 
actions  cf  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  reaia^able  exam- 
ple of  this  power  in  Shakspere.  We  find  her 
described  in  the  Quronicles  wider  every  form 
of  vituperation, — a  monstrous  woman,  a 
monster,  a  ramp,  a  devilish  witch  and  satanir 
cal  enchantress,  an  organ  of  the  devil.  She 
was  the  main  instrument  thnmgh  wbidi 
England  had  lost  France  ;  and  thus  the 
people  still  hated  her  memory.  She  claimed 
to  be  invested  with  supernatural  powers; 
and  thus  her  name  was  not  only  execiated, 
but  feared.  Neither  the  patriotism  nor  the 
superstition  of  Shakspere*s  age  would  have 
endured  that  the  Pucelle  should  have  been 
dismissed  from  the  scene  without  vengeance 
taken  upon  her  imagined  crimes ;  or  that  con- 
fession should  not  be  made  by  her  which 
would  exeulpatc  the  authors  of  her  dcatk 
Shakspere  has  coa^hicted  her  history  up  to 
the  point  when  she  is  handed  9? er  to  tiie 
stake.    Other  writers  would  have  burnt  her 


upon  the  scene,  and  the  audience  would 
have  shouted  with  the  same  delight  that 
they  felt  when  the  Bazabas  of  Marlowe  was 
thrown  into  the  caldron.  Shakqwre,  follow- 
ing the  historian,  has  made  her  utter  a  con- 
tradictory confession  of  one  of  the  charges 
against  her  honour ;  but  he  has  taken  care 
to  show  that  the  brutality  ei  her  TCngli^h 
persecutors  forced  from  her  an  inconsistent 
avowal,  if  it  did  not  suggest  a  &lse  one^  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  a  cruel  and  instant 
death.  In  the  treatment  which  she  receives 
from  York  and  Warwick,  the  poet  has  sot 
exhibited  one  single  circumstance  that  mi^t 
recite  sympathy  for  th^m.  They  are  cold, 
and  cruel,  and  insolent,  because  a  defence- 
less creature  whom  they  had  dreaded  is  in 
their  power.  Her  parting  malediction  has, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  especial  reference  to  the 
calamities  which  await  the  authors  of  her 
death: — 

"  May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  yon." 

But  in  all  the  previous  scenes  Shakspere 
has  drawn  the  character  of  the  Maid  with 
an  undisguised  sympathy  for  her  courage, 
her  patriotism,  her  high  intellect,  and  her 
enthusiasm.  If  she  had  been  the  defender 
of  England,  and  not  of  France,  the  poet  could 
not  have  invested  her  with  higher  attributes. 
It  is  in  her  mouth  that  he  puts  his  choicest 
thoughts  and  his  most  musical  verse.  It  is 
she  who  says, 

"  G1<N7  m  like  a  cirele  in  the  watec^ 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Tilly  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought" 

It  is  she  who  solicits  the  alliance  of  Burgundy 
in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence  which 
belongs  to  one  fitting  in  a  high  cause  with 
unconquerable  trust,  and  winning^  over  ene- 
mies by  the  firm  resolves  of  a  vigorous  under- 
standing and  an  unshaken  will.  The  lines 
beginning 

"  Look  on  thy  coimtry,  look  on  fertile  France," 

might  have  given  the  tone  to  everything  that 
has  been  subsequently  written  in  honour  of 
the  Maid.    It  was  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
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the  springB  of  chftneter,  vkieh  in  ao  young 
ft  man  appears  almost  inivitTTe,  that  made 
Sbakspen  adopt  tfan  delineation  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  He  knew  that,  with  all  the  influence 
of  her  saperaatnial  pretention,  thie  extra- 
ordtnarj  woman  could  not  have  swayed  the 
destinies  of  kingdems,  and  moulded  princes 
and  warrion  to  her  will,  unless  she  had  been 
a  person  ef  yerj  rare  natural  endowments. 
She  was  represented  hj  the  GhronielerB  as  a 
mere  yirago^  a  hold  imd  shameless  troll,  a 
monster,  a  witch ; — because  they  adopted  the 
mlgar  Tiew  of  her  character, — the  view,  in 
troth,  of  those  to  whom  she  was  opposed. 
T%ey  were  rough  soldiers,  with  all  the  yiz^ 
tues  and  all  the  yices  of  their  age;  the  crea- 
tures of  brute  force ;  the  champions,  indeed, 
of  chirafary,  but  witii  the  Isand  upon  them 
of  all  the  selfish  passions  with  which  the 
highest  deeds  of  chiTabj  were  too  invariabl  j 
associated.  The  wonderful  thing  about '  The 
First  Ptert  of  Henry  YI.'  is,  that  these  men, 
who  stood  in  the  same  relation  ef  time  to 
f%akspere*s  age  as  the  men  of  Anne  do  to 
ours,  should  haye  been  painted  with  a  pencil 
at  once  so  Tigorous  and  so  true.  The  English 
Chroniclers,  in  all  that  regards  the  delineation 
of  characters  and  manners,  giro  us  abundant 
materiais  upon  whidi  we  may  form  an  estimate 
of  actions,  and  motiyes,  and  instruments ;  but 
they  do  not  show  us  the  instruments  moving 
in  their  own  forms  of  vitality ;  they  do  not 
lay  bare  their  motives ;  and  hence  we  have 
no  real  key  to  their  actions.  Froissart  is, 
peihaps,  the  only  contemporafy  writer  who 
gives  us  real  portraits  of  the  men  of  mail. 
But  Shakspere  marsfaafied  them  upon  his 
stage,  in  all  their  rude  might,  their  coarse 
ambition,  their  low  jealousies,  their  &etious 
hatreds — mixed  up  with  their  thirst  for  gh^ry, 
their  indomitable  courage,  their  warm  finend- 
^ps,  their  tender  natural  affections,  their 
love  of  country.  They  move  over  his  scene, 
displaying  alike  their  grandeur  and  their 
littleness.  He  arrays  them,  equally  indiffer- 
ent whether  their  findts  or  their  exe^ences 
be  most  prosaineDt.  The  *'  terrible  Talbot " 
denounces  his  rival  FastoHe  with  a  bitterness 
unworthy  a  companion  in  arms,  enters  into 
a  iieree  war  ef  wcvds  with  the  Pueslle^  in 
whidi  her  power  ef  understanding  leaves 


him  ahoioft  contemptible,  and  fights  onward 
firom  scene  to  scene  as  if  there  were  nothing 
high  in  man  except  the  power  of  warring 
against  his  fellows :  but  he  we^w  like  a  lover 
over  the  fruitless  gallantry  of  his  devoted  son; 
and  he  folds  his  dead  boy  in  his  rough  arms, 
even  as  the  mother,  perishing  with  her  child, 
takes  the  cold  clay  of  the  dear  one  to  her 
besom.  This  is  the  truCh  which  Shakspere 
substituted  for  the  vague  defineations  of  the 
old  stage.  These  are  the  pictures  of  manners 
which  he  gave  to  the  people,  when  other  poets 
adopted  the  easier  expedient  of  separating  the 
imaginative  frcmi  the  vulgar  view  of  human 
actions  and  passions,  only  by  rejecting  what- 
ever was  reaL  He  gave  to  his  audiences  new 
characters  and  new  manners,  simply  because 
he  presented  to  them  the  duuiicter»  and 
manners  of  the  ages  which  he  undertook  to 
delineate.  Other  men  were  satisfied  to  find 
the  new  in  what  never  had  an  existence. 

But,  with  all  this  truth  of  characterisation 
and  of  costume,  the  scattered  events,  the 
multiftiious  details,  the  alternations  firom 
Actions  at  home  to  wars  abroad,  would  have 
never  hung  together  as  a  dramatic  whole, 
had  the  poet  not  supplied  a  jMrinciple  of 
cehesien,  by  which  what  is  distant  either 
in  time  or  space,  or  separated  in  the  natu- 
ral progression  of  events,  is  bound  together. 
We  feel  in  the  First  Plurt  of  the  '  Henry  Y  I.* 
that  some  unseen  principle  is  in  operation 
by  which  the  action  still  moves  onward  to  a 
i^ed  point.  One  by  one  the  great  soldiers  of 
Henry  Y.  fade  from  the  scene—the  Salisbury  s, 
and  Bedfords,  and  Talbots,  who  held  France 
as  their  hunting-ground.  Other  actors  come 
upon  the  busy  stage,  more  distinctly  asso- 
ciated with  the  scenes  of  factious  strife  which 
are  to  follow.  The  beginnings  of  those  strifes 
are  heard  even  amidst  the  din  of  the  battle- 
fields of  France ;  and,  surrounded  by  terrible 
slaughter  and  fruitless  victories,  we  have  an 
unstable  peace  and  a  marriage  without  hope— 
an  imbecile  king  and  a  discontented  nobility. 
Amidst  all  this  involvement  the  poet  disdains, 
as  it  were,  to  illuminate  the  thick  darkness 
beyond  with  a  single  ray.  We  see  only  the 
progression  of  events  without  their  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  belief  produced  upon  the 
mind  is,  that  a  fate  presides  over  their  direc- 
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tion.  The  effect  is  achieved  by  the  masterly 
skill  with  which  the  future  is  linked  to  the 
present — ^felt,  but  not  seen. 

It  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisive proofs  that  Shakspere  was  the  original 
author  of  the  three  Parts  of  '  Heniy  YI.*  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  evidence  which  these 
plays  present  of  the  gradual  increase  of  power 
in  the  writer.  We  say  this  without  reference 
to  the  passages  which  have  been  added  to 
'  The  Contention  ;'*  for  all  the  real  dra- 
matic power  is  most  thoroughly  developed  in 
the  original  plays  that  have  grown  into  the 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  the  '  Henry  Y I.' 
The  succeeding  process  to  which  they  were 
subjected  was  simply  one  of  technical  elar 
boration  and  refinement.  We  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  'The  First  Part  of  Henry  YI.'  ori- 
ginally existed  in  a  rougher  form.  Whoever 
compares  it  critically  with  the  two  Parts  of 
<  The  Contention  *  will  perceive  that  much  of 
the  ruggedness  which  belongs  to  those  dramas 
has  no  place  in  this  first  drama  of  the  series. 
For  instance,  it  has  very  few  Alexandrines; 
the  use  of  old  words,  such  as  "belike,"  is 
veiy  rare,  that  word  being  frequently  found 
in  ^The  Contention ;'  and  the  versification  al- 
together, though  certainly  more  monotonous, 
is  what  we  may  call  more  correct  than  that 
of  *  The  Contention.'  How  it  could  ever  have 
been  held  that  this  play  has  undergone  no 
repair,  is  to  us  one  of  the  many  marvellous 
things  that  belong  to  the  ordinary  critical 
estimation  of  it.  Be  the  changes  it  has  passed 
through  few  or  many,  it  is  evident  to  us  that 
all  the  material  parts  of  the  original  struc- 
ture are  still  to  be  found.  But  whatever 
rapidity  of  action,  truth  of  characterization, 
and  correctness  of  style  it  may  possess,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  as  compared  with  other 
plays  of  the  period,  it  is  not,  in  all  the  higher 
essentials  of  dramatic  excellence,  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  scale  as  the  two  Parts  of  '  The 
Contention.'     It  wants,  speaking  generally, 

*  In  1594  was  published  *  The  first  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion between  the  two  famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster.' Thb  play,  in  the  entire  conduct  of  the  scenes, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  dialogue,  is  the  '  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VT.'  In  IfiOS  appeared  *  The  true  Tragedy  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,'  known  also  as  « the  Second  Part  of  the 
Contention.'  This  is  the  parallel  play  to  the '  Third  Part  of 
Henry  VI.'  The  first  Part  of  •  Henry  VI.'  originally  ap- 
pcwed  In  the  foUo  of  US3. 


the  high  poetiy  of  those  plays — ^not  the 
mere  poetry  of  description,  but  the  teeming 
thought,  the  figurative  expression,  the  single 
word  that  conveys  a  complex  idea  with  more 
distinctness  and  much  more  force  than  the 
periphrasis  of  ordinary  writers.  It  results 
from  this  very  defect  that  'The  First  Part 
of  Henry  YL'  has  far  less  obscurity  than  the 
succeeding  parts.  We  may  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  no  play  of  the  whole  number 
received  as  Shakspere*s  which  exhibits  so  few 
passages  of  doubtful  meaning ;  and  this  we 
hold  to  be  a  consequence  of  its  being  one  of 
his  very  earliest  performances.  All  the  very 
early  plays  possess  this  attribute,  more  or  less. 
We  can  understand  how  a  poet  of  Shakspere's 
extraordinary  judgment — ^the  quality  which 
we  hold  to  be  as  remarkable  in  him  as  his 
invention — should,  surrounded  as  he  was 
with  dramatic  productions  teeming  with  ex- 
travagance and  unreality  of  every  descrip- 
tion, first  endeavour  to  be  correct  and  to  be 
intelligible.  But  of  what  other  author,  who 
belonged  to  the  transition-state  of  the  drama, 
can  it  be  said  that  intelligibility  was  a  cha- 
racteristic? Who  else  has  attempted  to  give 
us  the  familiar  without  the  vapid  or  the  gross, 
and  the  dignified  without  the  inflated  ?  Who, 
in  a  word,  of  our  dramatic  writers  between 
1585  and  1590,  trusted  to  the  power  of  the 
real? 

The  value  of  any  work  of  art  is  to  be  tested 
rather  by  its  effect  as  a  whole  than  by  the  ef- 
fect of  particular  parts.  And  this  especially 
applies  to  a  work  of  dramatic  art ;  for  parts 
even  fine  in  themselves  may,  with  reference 
to  the  entire  effect  of  a  drama,  be  blemishes 
instead  of  beauties.  Ko  writer  that  ever 
lived  has  approached  Shakspere  in  the  skill 
by  which  the  whole  is  made  to  produce  its 
entire  and  undisturbed  effect.  He  is  thus, 
of  all  poets,  the  least  to  be  appreciated  from 
the  study  alone  of  ^Upecimens."  For,  although 
these  may  be  sufiicient  to  place  him  in  the 
highest  rank,  in  comparison  with  the  '^  speci- 
mens "  of  other  writers,  yet,  separated  from 
the  parts  by  which  they  are  naturally  sur- 
rounded, they  furnish  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
traordinary harmony  with  which  they  are 
blended  with  all  that  has  preceded  and  all 
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that  follows  them.  Shakspere,  beyond  every 
other  dramatic  writer,  possesses  the  power 
of  sustaining  the  continuous  idea,  which  im- 
parts its  own  organization  and  yitality  to  the 
most  complex  and  apparently  incongruous  ac- 
tion,— to  the  most  diyersified  and  seemingly 
isolated  characters. 

Without  understanding   the    paramount 
idea,    the    numufacturers   of   acting  plays 
have    proceeded    to    the    abridgment    and 
transposition    of   Shakspere's    scenes,    and 
have  produced  such  ministers  as  Davenant's 
'Tempest'  and  Tate's  'Lear.'    It  is  in  the 
same  spirit  that  the  critics  upon  the  '  Heniy 
YI.'  hold  that  these  dramas  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  Shakspere's  other  perfoimances ; 
and  hence  the  theory  of  their  spuriousness. 
But,  as  we  believe,  the  informing  idea  in  all 
its  dramatic  power  and  unity  runs  through 
the  entire  series  of  these  plays,  and,  as  we 
think,  is  most  especially  manifest  in  the 
two  Parts  of  '  The  Contention.'     For  what 
is  the  effect  which  the  poet  intended  in 
these  two  dramas  to  produce  on  the  minds 
of  his  audience  1    There  was  to  be  shown  a 
dark  chaotic  mass  of  civil  tumult,  of  &o- 
tious  strifes,  of  fierce  and  bloody  hatreds, 
of  desperate  ambition,  of  political  profligacy, 
of  popular  ignorance,  of  weak  government. 
The  struggle  was  to  be  continued,  while 
each  faction  had  its  alternations  of  success ; 
each  was  to  exhibit  the  same  demoralising 
effects  of  the  same  frenzied  ambition  which 
drove  them  onward ;  the  course  of  events 
was  sometimes  to  be  determined  by  energy 
and  sometimes  by  accident ;  weakness  was  to 
throw  away  what  power  and  good  fortune 
had  won;  alliances  were  to  be  broken  by 
causeless  quarrels,  and  cemented  by  motive- 
less treachery;  and,  lastly,  when  the  eveiv 
present  fate  which  seemed  to  dominate  over 
this  wild  and  fearful  confusion  gave  the 
final  battle  to  the  feeble,  and  hurled  down 
the  mighty  from  the  car  of  victoij,  there 
was  to  be  superfluous  guilt  in  the  hour  of 
success,  and  the  conquerors  were  to  march  to 
thrones  with  their  hands  red  with  murder. 
But  what  principle  was  to  hold  together 
all  these  apparently  incongruous  elements? 
How  were  the  separate  scenes,  each  so  care- 
lesslj,  as  it  were,  linked  with  the  other. 


to  produce  one  overwhelming  interest,  sti- 
mulate one  prevailing  curiosity,  satisfy  one 
irresistible  craving  in  the  spectators?    The 
stem  majesty  of  justice  was  made  to  preside 
over  the  course  of  these  wild  and  mysterious 
events — sometimes  dimly  seen,  sometimes 
wholly  hidden,  but  rising  up  ever  and  anon 
out  of  thick  clouds  and  darkness,  to  assert 
the  overruling  power  of  some  government 
of  events,  more  equal,  more  enduring,  more 
mighty,  and  more  fearful,  than  the  direction 
which  they  received  from  human  energy,  and 
passion,  and  intellect,  and  guUt.    Shakspere 
has  n^ver  chosen  to  exhibit  this  tremendous 
agency  after  that  unnatural  manner  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  poetical  justice — 
he  developes  the  progress  of  that  real  justice 
which  sometimes,  for  inscrutable  purposes, 
permits  the  good  to  be  forsaken,  to  be  hu- 
miliated, to  be  crushed,  to  perish,  but  which 
invariably  follows  the  guilty  with  some  dis- 
mal retribution,  more  striking  if  it  be  seen, — 
more  terrible  if  it  be  hidden  from  all  eyes, 
and  revealed  only  in  the  innermost  heart  of 
the  peace-abandoned.    He  never  distorts  and 
vulgarises  the  manifest  workings  of  a  pro- 
vidential arbitrement  of  human  actions,  by 
heaping  every  calamity  upon  the  good  man, 
— searing  his  heart  with  tortures  which  leave 
the  wheel  and  the  stake  but  little  to  inflict, 
— ^and  then,  hey  presto,  turning  the  dirge 
into  a  dance— the  prison  into  a  palace, — 
whilst  the  tyrant  and  the  villain  has  his 
profitable  account  settled  with  a  stab  or  an 
execution.     Poetical  justice  is  ''your  only 
jig-maker."     But  Shakspere  never  forgets 
that  in  the  general  course  of  actiud  events 
there  is  a  slow  but  unerring  retribution  that 
follows  the  violation  of  justice,  evolved,  not 
by  the  shifting  of  a  scene,  but  out  of  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  the  events  themselves. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  how  this  para- 
mount idea  is  brought  out  in  the  dramas 
before  us. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  somewhere  speaks,  through 
one  of  his  characters,  of  the  "Lancastrian 
prejudices  "  of  Shakspere.  The  great  novelist 
had  probably  in  his  mind  the  delineation 
of  Richard.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  we 
think,  to  have  conducted  the  entire  chronicle 
history  of  '  The  Contention  between  the  two 
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fiunons  houBOB  of  York  and  Lancaster'  with 
more  rigid  impartiality.  This  jiut  ami  tolo- 
nmt  view  of  human  events  and  chaiactars 
oonstitutes  one  of  the  most  remazkaUe  pecu- 
liarities of  the  mind  of  Shakspere ;  and  its 
manifestation  in  the  drama  before  ua  fur- 
niahes  one  of  the  many  proofs,  and  to  ns  not 
the  least  convincing,  that  they  oouid  alone 
hare  emanated  from  that  mind.  For,  let  us 
turn  to  the  veiy  first  scenes  of  these  dramas, 
and  we  shall  find  the  character  of  the  Lan- 
castrian Margaret  gradually  displayii^  itself 
in  an  aptitude  for  bold  and  dangerous  in- 
trigue, founded  upon  her  pride  and  impa- 
tience of  a  rival  in  authority.  The  Duchess 
of  Qloster  is  tempted  by  her  own  weak  ambi- 
tion to  meddle  with  the  ^lime-twigs  *'  that 
have  been  set  for  her.  But  it  is  the  passion- 
ate hatred  of  Margaret,  lending  itaelf  to 
schemes  of  treachery  and  bloodshed,  that 
drives  on  the  murder  of  the  ''good  Duke 
Humphrey."  With  the  accomplices  of  Mar- 
garet the  retribution  is  instant  and  terrible. 
The  banished  Suffolk  fails,  not  by  the  hand 
of  the  law,  but  by  some  mysterious  agency 
which  appears  to  have  anned  against  him  a 
power  mightier  than  the  law,  which  auxes 
up(m  its  victim  with  an  obdurate  ferocity, 
and  hurries  him  to  death  in  the  name  of  a 
wild  and  irregular  justice.  To  the  second 
great  conspirator  against  the  Protector  the 
retribution  is  even  more  fearful — ^the  death, 
not  of  violence  but  of  mental  torture,  fur 
more  terrible  than  any  bodily  pain.  The 
^  Look,  look,  comb  down  his  hair ! "  ''^  of  Beau- 
fort epeaks  of  sufferings  fax  higher  than  those 
of  the  proud  Suffolk,  when  the  pirate  had 
denounced  him  as  ''Poole,  puddle,  kennel, 
sink,  and  dirt ! "  and  he  saw  the  prophecy  of 
tbe  "cunning  wizard"  about  to  be  aooom- 
plished.  The  justice  which  followed  the 
other  conspirator  against  Humphrey  had 
not  yet  unsheathed  its  sword.  His  punish- 
ment was  postponed  till  the  battle-day  of 
Wakefield. 

The  scenes  of  the  first  foiir  acts  of  '  The 
First  Part  of  the  Contention '  may  appear  to 
a  superficial  observation  to  be  very  slightly 

*  In  the  pasMges  which  we  quote,  the  reader  will  find 
M«ne  slight  difference*  in  tbe  text  of  the  Second  and  Thixd 
Parts  o(  ■  Henry  VX.*    We  quote  from  the  olter  playc 


linked  with  the  aftei^soenes  of  the  great  con- 
test of  the  Boses.  But  it  was  the  object  of 
the  poet  to  show  the  beginnings  of  faotion, 
continued  onward  in  tbe  same  form  fimn  the 
previous  drama.  The  Pkotectarship  was 
ess^itially  agovomment  of  weakness,  through 
the  jealousies  which  it  eogendered  and  the 
intrigues  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  But 
the  removal  of  the  Protector  left  the  govern- 
ment more  weak,  subjected  as  it  then  was 
to  the  capricious  guidance  of  tbe  imbecility 
of  Henry  and  the  violence  of  Margaziet.  Of 
such  a  role  popular  commotions  are  the  na- 
tural fruiL  The  author  of '  The  ContentiMi,* 
with  a  depth  of  politicai  wisdom  which 
Shakspere  invariably  diaplayi,  has  exhibited 
the  insunection  ef  Cade^  not  as  a  revolt  fin- 
specific  objects,  such  as  the  removal  of  public 
oppressors  or  the  redress  of  popular  wrongs, 
but  as  a  movement  of  the  most  brutal  igno- 
rance, instigated  by  a  coarse  ruffian,  upon 
proDiises  which  could  be  realised  in  no  con- 
dition of  society,  and  for  ends  which  pro- 
posed only  such  peace  and  security  as  would 
result  from,  the  overthrow  of  all  rule  and 
order.  "You  shall  have  seven  halfpenny 
loaves  for  a  penny,  and  the  three-hooped  pot 
shall  have  ten  hoop^  and  it  shall  be  felony 
to  drink  small  beer,'*  is  the  proper  prologue 
to  "Henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in 
common,  and  in  Gheapside  shall  my  pal&ey 
go  to  grass."  The  same  political  sagacity 
has  givei^us  the  inconstaaqy,  as  well  as  the 
violence,  of  the  multitude,  l^or  are  these 
remarkable  scenes  an  episode  only  in  this 
great  dramatic  history.  Gade  perishes,  but 
York  is  in  arms.  The  civil  war  is  founded 
upon  the  popular  tumult. 

The  civU  war  is  begun.  The  Yorkists  are 
in  tho  field.  The  poet  has  delineated  the 
character  of  their  leader  with  a  nice  dis- 
crimination, and  certainly  without  any  of  the 
coarseness  of  partisanship.  He  c<mveys  to 
us  that  York  is  ambitious  and  courageous, 
but  somewhat  weak,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others.  In  the 
early  scene  in  tho  Temple  Qarden  his  am- 
bition is  rashly  discovered,  in  a  war  of  words, 
commenced  in  accadent  and  tocnunated  in 
fruitless  passion.  That  ambition  first  eon- 
tents  itself  "to  be  restored  to  my  blood;" 
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umI,  when  Hanj  grants  his  wish,  the 
submission  of  the  hatf-rebel  is  almost 
gvoveUing : — 

"  n%7  hnmble  servant  rows  obedienee, 
And  hnmble  service,  till  the  point  of  death." 

The  full  development  of  his  ambition  is  the 
result  of  his  estimation  of  the  character  of 
Henry,  and  his  sense  of  the  advantage  which 
he  derives  firom  the  factions  which  grow  out  of 
an  imbecile  government.  But  he  is  still  only 
a  dissemhler,  exciting  his  fancies  with  some 
shadowy  visions  of  a  crown,  lending  himself  to 
the  dark  intrigues  of  his  natural  and  avowed 
enemies,  and  calling  up  the  terrible  agency 
of  popular  violence,  reckless  of  any  conse- 
quences so  that  confusion  be  produced : — 

"  From  Ireland  then  comes  York  again 
To  reap  the  harvest  which  that  coystriU  soVd.** 

The  schemes  of  York  are  successful,  and  he 
is  at  length  in  arms ;  but  he  still  dissembles. 
When  Buckingham  demands  "  the  reason  of 
these  arms,''  and  addresses  him  as  a  '^  sub- 
ject, as  I  am,"  his  wounded  pride  has  vent  in 
the  original  play  la  a  few  words.  But  Shalt- 
spere,  in  his  additions  to  the  sketch,  has 
marked  the  inflated  weakness  of  York's  cha- 
racter by  putting  in  his  mouth  words  of 
**  sound  and  fury  "  which  he  is  afraid  to  speak 
aloud : — 

"  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flinty 
I  am  so  angxy  at  these  abject  tenns; 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fuxy  1 
I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king; 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 
But  I  must  make  lair  weather  yet  awhile, 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong." 

Passion,  however,  precipitates  that  decided 
movement  which  prudence  would  have 
avoided ;  and  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's  is  the 
result. 

The  poet  has  now  fairly  opened 

"  The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war.** 

Smo^iered  dislikes  are  now  to  become  scorch- 
ing hatreds;  and  tiw  domestic  affections, 
braised  and  woaaded,  are  to  be  the  stimulants 
of  the  most  savage  revenge.  Shakspere  has, 
with  wonderfnl  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
made  the  atrocities  of  Clifford  spring  from  the 
very  depths  of  his  filial  love.    The  original 
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eonceptioB  is  found  in  'The  Oontention ; '  but 
its  elaboration  in  *  The  Second  Part  of  Uenry 
TL'  is  pethi^  nmnirpaesed  in  beauty  of 
expression  by  any  passage  of  our  matchless 
poet: — 

**  Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear  &ther, 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age, 
And  in  thy  revMvnoe,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  raffian  battle)    Even  at  this  sight 
My  heart  is  tiim*d  to  atone :  and  while  t  is 


It  shall  be  atoi^.* 
With  this  preparatioii  the  savage  ferocity  of 
Olifibrd,  in  the  murder  of  Batlaad,  is  ran- 
dsMd  less  nvolikig : — 

"Thy  lather  slew  my  &ther,  therefore  die.** 

This  is  the  key  to  his  cold-blooded  particir 
pation  in  the  butchery  4^  York : — 

"  There  's  ior  mj  eafth,  theie  'sfor  my  £i;&er*s 
death.* 

And  what  a  veal  exhibition  is  this  of  the 
foulest  crimes  perpetrated  under  gentle  im- 
pnises,  where  iilrregula(ted  love  and  hate 
ke^  together  as  iwin-sisten!  But  this  is 
chivalry.  Here,  even  the  kindly  affections 
have  an  aspect  of  intense  sMdiness;  and 
'^  fierce  wan  and  faithful  loves  "  spring  from 
the  same  want  of  the  prindple  of  seif-eontrol, 
and  the  same  ignoranee  of  the  duties  of  a 
large  and  comprehensive  oharity.  The  par- 
tisanship of  chivalry,  displaying  its^f  in 
bold  adventure  and  desperate  courage,  looks 
to  be  something  high  and  glorious.  But  it 
is  the  same  blind  emanation  of  self-love  as 
the  fftotioas  partisanship  of  modem  politics,' 
in  which  the  leader  and  the  serf  are  equally 
indifferent  to  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  and 
equally  regardless  of  the  ends  by.  which  vic- 
tory is  to  be  adiieved.  Shakspere  has  given 
us  every  light  and  shadow  of  the  partisanship 
of  chivalry  in  his  delineation  of  the  various 
characters  in  these  two  wonderful  dramas. 
Apart  and  isolated  from  all  active  agency  in 
the  quarrel  stands  out  the  remarkable 
creation  of  Henry.  The  poet,  with  his  in- 
stinctive judgment,  has  given  the  King  a  much 
higher  chanftter  than  the  chroniclers  assign 
to  him.  Their  relations  leave  little  doubt 
upon  our  minds  that  this  imbecility  was 
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Tery  nearly  allied  to  utier  incapacity;  and 
that  the  thin  partition  between  weakness 
and  idiocy  was  sometimes  wholly  removed. 
But  Shakspere  has  never  painted  Henry 
under  this  aspect ;  he  has  shown  us  a  king 
with  virtues  unsuited  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  with  talents  unfitted  for  the  station  in 
which  he  moved;  contemplative  amidst 
friends  and  foes  hurried  along  by  a  distem- 
pered energy ;  peaceful  under  circumstances 
that  could  have  no  issue  but  in  appeals  to 
arms ;  just  in  thought,  but  powerless  to  as- 
sert even  his  own  sense  of  right  amidst  the 
contests  of  injustice  which  hemmed  him  in. 
The  entire  conception  of  the  character  of 
Henry,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
to  which  it  was  subjected,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Parliament-scene  of  '  The  Third  Part  of 
Henry  Y I.'  This  scene  is  copied  from  '  The 
Contention,'  with  scarcely  the  addition  or 
alteration  of  a  word.  We  may  boldly  affirm 
that  none  but  Shakspere  could  have  depicted 
with  such  marvellous  truth  the  weakness, 
based  upon  a  hatred  of  strife— the  vacilla- 
tion, not  of  imbecile  cunning,  but  of  clear- 
sighted candour — ^the  assertion  of  power 
through  the  influence  of  habit,  but  of  a  power 
trembling  even  at  its  own  authority>-*-the 
glimmerings  of  courage  utterly  extinguished 
by  the  threats  of  "armed  men,"  and  pro- 
posing compromise  even  worse  than  war. 
We  request  our  readers  to  peruse  this  scene, 
and  endeavour  to  recollect  if  any  poet  besides 
Shakspere  ever  presented  such  a  reality  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  mind  whose  principles 
have  no  coherency  and  no  self-reliance ;  one 
moment  threatening  and  exhorting  his  fol- 
lowers to  revenge,  the  next  imploring  them 
to  be  patient ;  now  urging  his  rival  to  peace, 
and  now  threatening  war;  turning  from  the 
assertion  of  his  title  to  acknowledge  its 
weakness;  and  terminating  his  display  of 
"  words,  frowns,  and  threats"  with 

"Let  me  but  reign  in  quiet  while  I  live.'* 

It  was  weakness  such  as  this  which  inevi- 
tably raised  up  the  fiery  partisans  which  the 
poet  has  so  wonderfully  depicted ;  the  bloody 
aifford—the  "she-wolf  of  France"— the  dis- 
sembliug  York — the  haughty  Warwick — the 
voluptuous  Edward — and,  last  and  most  ter- 


rible of  all,  he  that  best  explains  his  own 
character,  "  I  am  myself  alone.** 

One  by  one  the  partisans  that  are  thus 
marshalled  by  the  poet  in  the  Parliament- 
scene  of  London  are  swept  away  by  the  steady 
progress  of  that  justice  which  rides  over 
their  violence  and  their  subtlety.  The  hollow 
truce  is  broken.  Margaret  is  ready  to  assail 
York  in  his  castle ;  York  is  prepared  for  the 
field,  having  learned  from  the  precocious 
sophist  Richard  how  "  an  oath  is  of  no  mo- 
ment.** Now  are  let  loose  all  the  "dogs  of 
war."  The  savage  Clifford  strikes  down  the 
ixmocent  Rutland;  the  more  savage  Mar- 
garet dips  her  napkin  in  his  blood.  York 
perishes  under  the  prolonged  retribution  that 
awaited  the  ambition  that  dallied  with  mur- 
der and  rebellion.  Clifford,  to  whom  nothing 
is  so  odious  as  "  harmful  pity,**  falls  in  the 
field  of  Towton,  where  the  son  was  arrayed 
against  the  father,  and  the  father  against 
the  son;  and  the  king,  more  "woe-begone" 
than  the  unwilling  victims  of  ambition,  mo- 
ralises upon  the  "happy  life"  of  the  "  homely 
swain."  The  great  actors  of  the  tragedy  are 
changed.  Edward  and  Richard  have  become 
the  leadersof  the  Yorkists,  with  Warwick,"the 
king-maker,**  to  rest  upon.  Henry  has  fled 
to  Scotland ;  Margaret  to  France.  Then  is 
unfolded  another  leaf  of  that  Sibylline  book. 
Edward  is  on  the  throne  careless  of  everything 
but  self-gratification;  despising  his  sup- 
porters, offending  even  his  brothers.  War^ 
wick  takes  arms  against  him ;  Clarence  deserts 
to  Warwick ;  Richard  alone  remains  faithful, 
sneering  at  his  brother,  and  laughing  in  the 
concealment  of  his  own  motives  for  fidelity. 
Edward  is  a  fugitive,  and  finally  a  captive; 
but  Richard  redeems  him,  and  Clarence  again 
cleaves  to  him.  The  second  revolution  is 
accomplished.  The  "  king-maker"  yields  his 
"body  to  the  earth"  in  the  field  of  Bamet; 
Margaret  and  her  son  become  captives  in  the 
plains  near  Tewksbury.  Then  comes  the 
terrible  hour  to  the  unhappy  queen — that 
hour  which  she  foresaw  not  when  she  gave  ' 
the  "  bloody  napkin"  to  the  wretched  York  I 
— that  hour  whose  intensity  of  suffering  | 
reached  its  climax  of  expression  in  "You 
have  no  children.**    But  lUchard  is  fled 

"  To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower." 
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The  three  that  stab  the  defenceless  Edward 
equally  desire  another  murder;  but  one  is  to 
do  the  work.    It  is  accomplished. 

And  here  then,  accordkig  to  the  critical 
authorities  that  we  hare  long  followed  in 
England,  rested  the  history  of  '  The  Conten- 
tion of  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster/  as  fiir  as  the  original  author  car- 
ried that  history.  It  was  to  conclude  with 
deeds  of  Tiolence,  as  fearful  and  as  atrocious 
as  any  we  have  yet  witnessed.  The  slaughter 
of  Rutland  by  the  Lancastrian  Olifibrd  was 
to  find  its  parallel  in  the  stabbing  of  Edward 
by  the  three  brothers  of  York;  the  butchery 
of  York,  amidst  the  taunts  and  execrations 
of  Margaret  and  her  followers,  was  to  be 
equalled  by  the  sudden  murder  of  the 
desolate  Henry  in  his  prison-house.  There 
was  to  be  no  retribution  for  these  later 
crimes.  The  justice  which  had  so  long  pre- 
sided oyer  this  eyentfiil  story  was  now  to 
sleep.  If  ihere  was  vengeance  in  reserve,  it 
was  to  be  distant  and  shadowy.  The  scene 
was  to  dose  with  "stately  triumphs;" 
"  drams  and  trumpets  *'  were  to  sound ;  Hope 
was  to  display  to  the  conqueror  her  visions 
of  ^lasting  joy.'*  If  the  poet  had  here 
closed  his  chronicle,  he  would  have  been  an 
imperfect  interpreter  of  his  own  idea.  We 
open  another  leaf  of  the  same  volume,  and 
all  becomes  clear  and  consistent. 

To  understand  the  character  of  the  Richard 
IIL  of  Shakspere,  we  must  have  traced  its 
development  by  the  author  of  'The  Conten- 
tion.' The  character  was  a  creation  of  the 
early  author ;  the  unity  was  preserved  be- 
tween the  last  of  these  four  dramas,  which 
everybody  admits  to  be  the  work  of  the 
"  greatest  name  in  all  literature,"  in  an  im- 
broken  link  with  the  previous  drama,  which 
everybody  has  been  in  the  habit  of  assigning 
to  some  obscure  and  very  inferior  writer. 
We  are  taught  to  open  '  The  Life  and  Death 
of  King  Richard  III.,'  and  to  look  upon  the 
extraordinary  being  who  utters  the  opening 
lines  as  some  new  creation,  set  before  us  in 
the  perfect  completeness  of  self-formed  vil- 
lainy. We  have  not  learnt  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  mind  of  this  bold  bad  man ;  to 
see  how  his  bravery  became  gradually  dark- 
ened with    ferocity;    how    his    prodigious 


talents  insensibly  allied  themselves  with 
cunning  and  hypocrisy  ;  how,  in  struggling 
for  his  house,  he  ultimately  proposed  to 
struggle  for  himself;  how,  in  &ct,  the  bad 
ambition  would  be  naturally  kindled  in  his 
mind,  to  seize  upon  the  power  which  was 
sliding  from  the  hands  of  the  voluptuous 
Edward,  and  the  **  simple,  plain  Clarence." 
He  that  wrote — 

"  I  have  no  brothers,  I  am  like  no  brothers; 
And  this  word  lave,  which  greybeuds  term 

divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  me;  I  am  myself  alone" — 

prepared  the  way  for  the  Richard  that  was 
to  tell  us — 

"  If  I  fiul  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
AYhich  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his 

mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in !" 

The  poet  of  the  'Richard  III.'  goes 
straightforward  to  his  object;  for  he  has 
made  all  the  preparation  in  the  previous 
dramas.  No  gradual  development  is  want- 
ing of  the  character  which  is  now  to  sway 
the  action.  The  struggle  of  the  houses  up 
to  this  point  has  been  one  only  of  violence ; 
and  it  was  therefore  anarchical.  "  The  big- 
boned  "  Warwick,  and  the  fiery  Clifibrd,  al- 
ternately presided  over  the  confusion.  The 
power  which  changed  the 

"  Dreadful  marches  to  delightfiil  measures'' 

seemed  little  more  than  accident.  But 
Richard  proposed  to  himself  to  subject  events 
to  his  domination,  not  by  courage  alone,  or 
activity,  or  even  by  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  a  commanding  intellect,  but  by  the  clear- 
est and  coolest  perception  of  the  strength 
which  he  must  inevitably  possess  who  unites 
the  deepest  sagacity  to  the  most  thorough 
unscrupTilousness  in  its  exercise,  and  is  an 
equal  master  of  the  weapons  of  force  and  of 
craft.  The  character  of  Richard  is  essen- 
tially different  from  any  other  character 
which  Shakspere  has  drawn.  His  bloody 
violence  is  not  that  of  Macbeth ;  nor  his 
subtle  treachery  that  of  lago.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  derives  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion from  the  success  of  his  crimes,  or  from 
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the  conseiousneM  of  power  which  aiUada 
the  working  of  them.  This  is  a  feature  which 
he  holds  in  common  with  lago.  Bat  then  he 
does  not  labour  with  a  "motiyeless  ma- 
ligmty,''  as  lago  does.  He  has  no  yague  sns- 
picionSy  no  pettj  jealousies,  no  lemembraaee 
of  slight  affronts,  to  stimnlate  him  to  a  dis- 
proportioned  and  mmatnral  vengeance.  He 
does  not  haU  his  yictims  ;  but  they  stand  in 
his  way,  and,  as  he  does  not  love  them,  they 
perish.  He  chuckles  in  the  fortitude  which 
this  alienation  from  humanity  otmfeis  upon 
him : — 

"Simple,  plain  Claienee f  I  do  love  thee  so. 

That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  hearen, 

If  Heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands." 

Other  men,  the  most  obdurate,  haye  been 

wrought  upon  by  a  mother*s  tears  and  a 

mothers  prayers :  they  are  to  him  a  jest : — 

"  Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  merey, 
I  did  not  see  your  graee: — ^Humbly  on  my 

knee 
I  crave  your  blessing. 
Duck.  God  bless  thee,  and  put  meekness  in 
thy  breast, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty! 
Olo.  Amen;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old 
man! 
T%at  is  the  bettend  of  a  mother^s  blessing; 
I  marvel  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out" 
Villains  of  the  blackest  dye  disguise  their 
crimes    even    from    thcm«elTC8.      Richaofd 
shrinks  not  from  their  avowal  to  others,  for 
a  purpose.     The  wooing  of  Lady  Anne  is, 
perhaps,  the  boldest  thing  in    the    Shak- 
sperean  drama.      It  is  perpetually  on  the 
verge  of  the  impossible ;  yet  the  marvellous 
consistency  of  character  with  which  it  is 
conducted  renders  the  whole  of  this  conduct 
probable,  if  we  once  get  over  the  difficulty 
which  startles  Richard  himself : — 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo^dt 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wonl" 

His  exultation  at  having  accomplished  his 
purpose  by  the  sole  agency  of  ''the  plain 
devil,  and  dissembling  looks"  is  founded  on 
his  unbounded  reliance  upon  his  mental 
powers ;  and  that  reliance  is  even  strong 
enough  to  afford  that  he  should  abate  so 
much  of  his  self4ove  as  to  be  joyous  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  bodily  deformity. 


It  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  oiganiza- 
tion  of  Bicbard's  mind,  Conned  as  it  had 
been  by  circumstances  as  well  as  by  nature, 
that  he  invariably  puts  himself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  one  who  is  playing  a  part.  It  is  tiiis 
drcumstaace  which  makes  the  ckaiacter 
(clumsy  even  as  it  has  been  made  by  the 
joinery  of  CSbber)  such  a  fitvouiite  on  the 
stage.  It  cannot  be  over-acted.  It  was  not 
without  a  purpose  that  the  author  of  'The 
Contention  *  put  in  the  mouth  of  Heary 

"What  scene  of  death  hath  Roacias  now  to  actr 

• 

Burbage,  the  oiiginal  pliqrcEr  of  Bicbaidy  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Ccdbet's  deseiiption  of  his 
host  at  Bosworth*,  was  identified  with  him. 
This  aptitude  for  subjecting  all  his  real 
thoughts  and  all  his  natural  impulses  to  the 
ezigendes  of  the  scene  of  life  in  which  he 
was  to  play  tiie  diief  part^  equally  gorem 
his  conduct  whether  his  is  wooing  Lady 
Anne— or  denouaeing  the  rriaiions  of  the 
queen— or  protesting  before  the  king, 

''T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity* — 

or  mentkming  the  death  of  C9azcaaoe  aa  a 
thing  of  course— or  begging  the  strnwhenies 
from  the  Bishop  of  Ely  when  he  is  naeditating 
the  execution  of  Hastings— or  appeaxiag  on 
the  Tower  walk  in  rusty  aimowr— or  reelect- 
ing the  crown  whid&  the  citiiena  preaent  to 
him— or  dismissing  Bocking^iain  with 

''l%ou  troublest  me,  I  am  not  in  the  vein" — 


or  soliciting  the    mother  of  his  murdered 
nephews  to  win  for  him  her  daughter, 

"  As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent.* 


*<«lilBelMiti»MlUl 
And  in  the  morniof  wImo  te  braiigltt  ua  nigh. 
Where  the  two  Rosei  join*d,  you  would  mippoae 
CTtoictr  wfm  made  the  RoMuwmt  of  the  Rote. 
Hearhkn.    SeeyowyoiiiiMd? 
With  his  whole  army.   Look  the  other  way. 
And  lof  while  Rkhmood  In  a  bed  of  gone 
BMXBp'd  hlntelf  allaif^nd  aBlris  ionm. 
Upon thiahlll  they  net.   Why»heeoaUteH 
The  inch  where  Richmond  flood,  where  Ridurd  f-n 
•etidca  what  of  Ua  knowled^  he  eooM  ny. 
He  had  authamie  Botke  ten  the  pisy  t 
Which  I  might  guess  hy  marking  up  theghocta* 
And  poHdes  not  faiddent  to  hosts; 
Bnl  drfaAy  by  that  ose  penpiewNvCtfBg 
Where  he  mistook  a  playar  isr  e  kia» 
For  when  he  would  have  said.  King  Richard  died. 
And  caird,  A  honet  a  hone  I  he  Buitage cried." 
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It  is  only  in  the  actual  presence  of  a 
powerful  enemy  that  Richard  displays  any 
portion  of  his  natural  character.  His  hravery 
required  no  dissimulation  to  uphold  it.  In 
his  last  battle-field  he  puts  forth  all  the  re* 
sources  of  his  intellect  in  a  worthy  direction. 
But  the  retribution  is  fast  approaching.  It 
was  not  enough  for  offended  justice  that  he 
should  die  as  a  hero  :  the  terrible  tortures  of 
oonscienoe  were  to  precede  the  catastrophe. 
The  drama  has  exhibited  all  it  could  exhibit 
—the  palpable  images  of  terror  haunting  a 
mind  already  anticipating  the  end.  ^  Bad- 
diff,  I  fear,  I  fear^**  u  the  first  roTelation  of 
the  true  inward  man  to  a  fellow-being.  But 
the  tenor  is  hat  woaumUaj :— > 

"Lei  not  our  babbling  dreams  afiright  our 
souls." 

To  the  last  the  poet  exhibits  the  tupremacy 
of  Biehard's  intellect^  his  ready  talent,  and 
his  unweaxied  eneigy.  The  tame  address  of 
Bidunosd  to  his  soldiess,  and  the  spirited 
exhortation  of  Bichaxd,  could  not  haye  been 
the  result  of  accident. 

It  appean  to  xm,  then,  that  the  complete 
derelopmentof  the  character  of  Bichard  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
great  idea  upon  which  the  poet  constructed 
these  four  dramas.  There  was  a  man  to  be 
ndsed  up  out  of  the  wild  turbulence  of  the 
long  contest — not  cruel,  after  the  mere 
fashion  of  a  Clifford's  cruelty — not  roTenge- 
ful,  according  to  the  passionate  impulses  of 
the  reTonge  of  a  Margaret  and  of  an  Edward 
^not  false  and  perjured,  in  imitation  oi  the 
inesolute  weakness  of  a  Clarence — but  one 
who  was  cruel,  and  roTengeful,  and  treache- 
rous, upon  the  deepest  premeditation  and 
with  the  most  profound  hypocrisy.  That  man 
was  also  to  be  so  confident  in  his  intellectttal 
power,  that  no  resolre  was  too  daring  to  be 
acted  upon,  no  risk  too  great  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Fraud  and  force  were  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  one  was  to  exterminate  what 
the  other  could  not  win.  This  man  was  to 
be  an  instrument  of  that  justice  which  was 
to  preside  to  the  end  of  this  **  sad  evtatful 
history."  By  his  agency  was  the  house  of 
York  to  fall,  as  the  house  of  Lancaster  had 
&Uen.     The  innocent  by  him  were  to  be 


swept  away  with  the  guilty.  Last  of  all,  the 
Fate  was  to  be  appeased — the  one  great 
criminal  was  to  perish  out  of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  enormities. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Horace  Walpole 
that  Shakspere,  in  his  '  Richard  III.,' "  seems 
to  deduce  the  woes  of  the  house  of  York 
from  the  curses  which  Queen  Margaret  had 
vented  against  them."  It  was  the  faith  of 
Margaret  that  curses  were  all-powerful  :-^ 

"  I  '11  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 
And  there  awake  God*sgentle-sleepingpeace."  * 

This  was  the  poetical  fitith  of  the  author  of 
these  dramas — the  power  of  the  curse  was 
associated  with  the  great  idea  of  a  presiding 
Fate.  But  Margaret's  were  not  the  only 
curses.  Bichard  himself  in  one  passage, 
where  he  appears  to  make  words  exhibit 
thoughts  and  not  conceal  them,  refers  to  the 
same  power  of  a  curse— that  of  his  father,  in- 
sulted in  his  death-hour  by  the  scorns  of 
Margaret,  and  moved  to  tears  by  her  atro> 
dous  cruelty.  This  is  the  assertion  of  the 
equal  justice  which  is  displayed  in  the  drar 
matic  issue  of  these  feaxiui  events  ;  not  jus- 
tice upon  the  house  of  York  al<»«,  which 
Horace  Walpole  thinks  Shakspere  strove  to 
exhibit  in  deference  to  Tudor  prejudices,  but 
justice  upon  the  house  of  Lancaster  as  well 
as  the  house  of  York,  for  those  individual 
crimes  of  the  leaders  of  each  house  that  had 
made  a  chamel-ground  of  Bngland.  When 
that  justice  had  asserted  its  supremacy,  tran- 
quillity was  to  come.  The  poet  has  not 
chosen  to  exhibit  the  establishment  of  law 
and  order  in  the  astute  government  of  Henry 
YII. ;  but  in  his  drama  of  '  Henry  YIIL'  he 
has  carried  us  onward  to  a  new  state  of 
things,  when  the  power  of  the  sword  was  at 
an  end.  He  came  as  near  to  his  own  times 
as  was  either  safe  or  fitting  ;  but  he  contrasts 
his  own  times  with  the  days  of  civil  ftiry,  in 
a  prophetic  view  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth : — 

"  In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety. 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours." t 

*  «  RlehaTd  III./  Act  r.,  Scene  irr. 
f  •  Henry  VI 11./  Act  v.,  Seeoe  nr. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


KING  JOBTN. 


Thbbb  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspere^s 
^  King  John'  is  founded  on  a  former  play. 
That  plaji  which  consists  of  two  Parts,  is 
entitled '  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  John 
King  of  England,  with  the  Discoyerie  of 
King  Richard  Cordelion's  base  son,  vulgarly 
named  the  Bastard  Fauconbridge ;  also  the 
death  of  King  John  at  Swinstead  Abbey.* — 
This  play  was  first  printed  in  1691.  The  first 
edition  has  no  author's  name  in  the  title- 
page  ; — ^the  second,  of  1611,  has,  ^  Written 
by  W.  Sh.  ;"--and  the  third,  of  1622,  gives 
the  name  of  "William  Shakspeare."  We 
think  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  attempt  to  fix  this  play  upon 
Shakspere  was  fraudulent ;  yet  Steevens,  in 
his  yaluable  collection  of  ''Twenty  of  the 
Plays*'  that  were  printed  in  quarto,  says, 
*^  the  author  (meaning  Shakspere)  seems  to 
have  been  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
this  play  as  to  have  written  it  almost  entirely 
anew.*'  Steevens  afterwards  receded  from 
this  opinion.  Coleridge,  too,  in  the  classifi- 
cation which  he  attempted  in  1802,  speaks 
of  the  old  '  King  John'  as  one  of  Shakspere's 
'' transition-works«-not  his,  yet  of  him." 
The  German  critics  agree  in  giving  the  ori- 
ginal authorship  to  Shakspere.  Tieck  holds 
that  the  play  first  printed  in  the  folio  of 
1623  is  amongst  the  poet's  latest  works — 
not  produced  before  1611 ;  and  that  pro- 
duction, he  considers,  called  forth  a  new 
edition  of  the  older  play,  which  he  deter- 
mines to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  Shakspere.  Ulrici  holds  that '  The  Trou- 
blesome Reign  of  King  John'  was  written 
very  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada^  which  is  shown  by  its  zeal  against 


Catholicism,  which  he  describes  as  fanatical, 
by  its  glowing  patriotism  and  warlike  feel- 
ings ;  and  he  also  assigns  it  for  the  most  paii 
to  Shakspere.  But  he  believes  that  the  poet 
here  wrought  upon  even  an  older  produc- 
tion, or  that  it  was  written  in  companionship 
with  some  other  dramatic  author.  In  the 
comic  scenes,  particularly  those  between 
Faulconbridge  and  the  monks  and  nun^  he  I 
can  discover  little  of  Shakspere's  ''  &cetious  { 
grace,"  but  can  trace  only  rudeness  and  vul- 
garity. He  suffered,  however,  says  Ulrici, 
the  scenes  to  remain,  because  they  suited 
the  htunour  of  the  people.  Ulrici  perceives, 
further,  a  marked  difference  in  the  style  of 
this  old  play  and  the  undoubted  works  of 
our  poet.  In  the  greater  portion,  he  main- 
tains, the  language  and  characterization  are 
worthy  of  the  great  master.  Still  it  is  a 
youtUiil  labour — ^imperfect,  feeble,  essen- 
tially crude.  He  considers  that  the  notice 
of  Meres  applies  to  this  elder  performance. 
It  is  a  transition  to  the  'Henry  VI.,'  in 
which  Shakspere  is  more  himself.  Horn  is 
more  decided.  In  this  old  play  Shakspere, 
in  his  opinion,  manifested  his  knowledge  of 
the  relations  between  poetry  and  history, 
and  in  his  youthful  hand  wielded  the  magic 
wand  which  was  to  become  so  potent  in  his 
riper  years. 

Assuming  that  Shakspere  did  not  write  the 
'  King  John'  of  1591,  it  is  impossible  now, 
except  on  very  general  principles,  to  deter- 
mine why  a  poet,  who  had  the  authentic  ma- 
terials of  history  before  him,  and  possessed 
beyond  all  men  the  power  of  moulding  those 
materials,  with  reference  to  a  dramatic  ac- 
tion,-into  the  most  complete  and  beautiful 
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foHDB,  should  haT6  subjected  himself,  in  the 
full  vigour  and  maturity  of  his  intellect,  to 
a  general  adherence  to  the  course  of  the 
conventional  "history"  of  the  stage.  But  so 
it  isL  The  '  King  John  *  of  Shakspere  is  not 
the  'King  John*  of  the  historians  whom 
Shakspere  had  unquestionably  studied ;  it  is 
not  the  *  King  John  *  of  his  own  imagination, 
casting  off  the  trammels  which  a  rigid  adop- 
tion of  the  facts  of  those  historians  would 
have  imposed  upon  him  ;  but  it  is  the  '  King 
John,'  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  characters,  and  in  the 
catastrophe — ^in  the  historical  truth,  and  in 
the  historical  erroi^— of  the  play  which  pre- 
ceded him  some  few  years.  This,  certainly, 
was  not  an  accident.  It  was  not  what^  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  is  called  a  pla- 
giarism. It  was  a  submission  of  his  own 
original  powers  of  seizing  upon  the  feelings 
and  understanding  of  his  audience,  to  the 
stronger  power  of  habit  in  the  same  audience. 
The  history  of  John  had  been  familiar  to 
them  for  almost  half  a  century.  The  fa- 
miliarity had  grown  out  of  the  rudest  days 
of  the  dlrama,  and  had  been  established  in 
the  period  of  its  comparative  refinement 
which  immediately  preceded  Shakspere.  The 
old  play  of  'The  Troublesome  Reig^'  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  a  vigorous  graft  upon  the 
trunk  of  an  older  play,  which  "  occupies  an 
intennediate  place  between  moralities  and 
historical  plays," — that  of  'Kynge  Johan,* 
by  John  Bale,  written  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  YL  Shakspere,  then,  had  to 
choose  between  forty  years  of  stage  tradition 
and  the  employment  of  new  materials.  He 
took,  upon  principle,  what  he  found  ready  to 
his  hand.  But  upon  this  theory,  that  '  The 
Troublesome  Reign*  is  by  another  poet,  none  of 
the  transformations  of  classical  or  oriental 
fable,  in  which  a  new  life  is  transfused  into  an 
old  body,  can  equal  this  astonishing  example 
of  the  life-conferring  power  of  a  genius  such 
as  Shakspere's.  On  the  other  hand,  if  *  The 
Troublesome  Reign'  be  a  very  early  play  by 
Shakspere  himself  (and  we  doubt  this 
greatly),  the  undoubted  *  King  John'  offers 
the  most  marvellous  example  of  the  resources 
of  a  mature  intellect,  in  the  creation  of  cha- 
racters, in  the  conduct  of  a  story,  and  the 


employment  of  language,  as  compared  with 
the  crude  efforts  of  an  unformed  mind.  The 
contrast  is  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve in  this  theory,  even  with  the  whole 
body  of  Qerman  critics  in  its  favour. 

Bale's ''pageant"  of  'Kynge  Johan'  has 
been  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  under 
the  judicious  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier. 
This  performance,  which  is  in  two  Parts,  has 
been  printed  from  the  original  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  presents  a  more  re- 
markable example  even  than  '  Howleglas,'  or 
'  Hick  Scomer '  (of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  Percy's  agreeable  '  Sssay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  English  Stage')*,  of  the  extremely  low 
state  of  the  drama  only  forty  years  before 
the  time  of  Shakspere.  Here  is  a  play 
written  by  a  bishop ;  and  yet  the  dirty 
ribaldry  which  is  put  into  the  mouths  of 
some  of  the  characters  is  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion, and  quite  impossible  to  be  exhibited  by 
any  example  in  these  pages.  We  say  no- 
thing of  the  almost  ,utter  absence  of  any 
poetical  feeling— of  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  versification— of  the  tediousness  of  the 
dialogue— of  the  inartificial  conduct  of  the 
stoiy.  These  matters  were  not  greatly 
amended  till  a  vexy  short  period  before 
Shakspere  canfe  to  "reform  them  altogether." 
Our  object  in  mentioning  this  play  is  to  show 
that  the  'King  John'  upon  which  Shak- 
spere built  was,  in  some  degree,  constructed 
upon  the  '  Kynge  Johan'  of  Bale ;  and  that 
a  traditionary  'King  John'  had  thus  pos- 
sessed the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  century 
before  the  period  when  Shakspere  wrote  his 
'  King  John.'  There  might,  without  injuxy 
to  this  theory,  have  been  an  intermediate 
play.  We  avail  ourselves  of  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Collier's  Introduction  to  the  play  of 
Bale:— 

"  The  design  of  the  two  plays  of  '  Kynge 
Johan'  was  to  promote  and  confirm  the 
Reformation,  of  which,  after  his  conver- 
sion, Bale  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and 
unscrupulous  supporters.  This  design  he 
executed  in  a  manner  until  then,  I  appre- 
hend, unknown.    He  took  some  of  the  lead- 

*  *  Reliqucs  of  Engliih  Poetry,'  vol.  i. 
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ing  and  popular  events  of  the  reign  of  fang 
John,  his  disputes  with  the  pope,  the  suffer- 
ing of  his  kingdom  under  the  interdict^  his 
subsequent  submission  to  Rome,  and  his  im- 
puted death  by  poison  from  the  hands  of  a 
monk  of  Swinstead  Abbey,  and  applied  them 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL 
*  *  *  *  This  early  ai^lication  of  historical 
events,  of  itself  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
but  it  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  re- 
collect that  we  have  no  drama  in  our  lan- 
guage of  that  date  in  which  personages  con- 
nected with,  and  engaged  in,  our  public 
affiurs,  are  introduced.  In  *  Kynge  Johan' 
we  have  not  only  the  monardi  himself,  who 
figures  very  prominently  until  his  death,  but 
Pope  Innocent,  Cardinal  Pandulphus,  Ste- 
phen Langton,  Simon  of  Swinsett  (or  Swin- 
stead), and  a  monk  caUed  Raymundus ; 
besides  abstract  impersonations,  such  as 
England,  who  is  stated  to  be  a  widow. 
Imperial  Majesty,  who  is  supposed  to  take 
the  reins  of  government  after  the  death  of 
King  John,  Nobility,  Clergy,  Civil  Order, 
Treason,  Verity,  and  Sedition,  who  may  be 
said  to  be  the  Vice,  or  Jester,  of  the  piece. 
Thva  we  have  many  of  the  elements  of  his- 
torical plays,  such  as  they  were  acted  at  our 
public  theatres  forty  or  fifty  yean  Bftet- 
wards,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ordinary  ma- 
terials of  the  old  moralities,  which  were 
gradually  exploded  hy  the  introduction  of 
real  or  imaginary  characters  on  the  scene. 
Bale's  play,  therefore,  occupies  an  interme- 
diate place  between  moralities  and  historical 
plays,  and  it  is  the  only  known  existing  spe- 
cimen of  that  tpedeB  of  composition  of  so 
early  a  date." 

That  the  '  Kynge  Johan  *  of  the  furious 
Protestant  bishop  was  known  to  the  writer 
of  the  <  King  John*  of  1591,  we  have  little 
doubt.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  point 
out  the  internal  evidences  of  this ;  but  one 
minute  l>ut  remarkable  similarity  may  be 
mentioiked.  When  John  arrives  at  Swinstead 
Abbey,  the  monks,  in  both  plays,  invite  him 
to  their  treadierous  repast  by  the  cry  of 
**  Wassail."  In  the  play  of  Bale  we  have  no 
incidents  whatever  beyond  the  contests  be- 
tween John  and  the  pope — the  surrender  of 


the  crown  to  Pandulpb-HUid  the  poisoning 
of  John  by  a  monk  at  Swinstead  Abbey. 
The  action  goes  on  veiy  haltingly ; — ^but  not 
so  the  wcnrdy  war  of  the  speakers.  A  vocabu- 
lary of  choice  terms  of  abuse,  familiarly  used 
in  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  might  be 
constructed  out  of  this  curious  performance. 
Here  the  play  of  1591  is  wonderfully  re- 
formed ; — and  we  have  a  diversified  actioo, 
in  which  the  story  of  Arthur  and  Oonstanoe, 
and  the  wars  and  truces  in  Anjou,  are  brou^t 
to  relieve  the  exhibition  of  papal  domination 
and  monkish  treadiery.  l!hjd  intolerance  of 
Bale  against  the  Romish  church  is  the  most 
fierce  and  rampant  exhibition  of  passion 
that  ever  assumed  the  ill-assorted  garb  of 
religious  seal.  In  the  John  of  1591  we  have 
none  of  this  violence ;  but  the  writer  haa  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  ribaldry,  in  the  incident  of 
Faulconbridge  hunting  out  the  "  angels  "  of 
the  monks ;  for  he  makes  him  find  a  nun 
concealed  in  a  holy  man's  chest  This^  no 
doubt,  would  be  a  popular  scene.  Shakspere 
has  not  a  word  of  it.  Mr.  Campbell,  to  oar 
surprise,  thinks  that  Shakspere  might  have 
retained  "  that  scene  in  the  old  play  where 
Faulconbridge,  in  fulfilling  Eling  John's  in- 
junction to  plunder  religious  houses,  finds  a 
young  smooth-skinned  nun  in  a  chest  where 
the  abbot's  treasures  were  supposed  to  be  de- 
posited."* Wlien  did  ever  Shakspere  lend 
his  authority  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  large 
classes  of  mankind,  in  deference  to  popular 
prejudice?  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  Shakq[>ere's  *  John,'  as  op- 
posed to  the  grossness  of  Bale  and  the  ribaldry 
of  his  immediate  predeoessor,  is  the  niter 
absence  of*  all  invective  or  sarcasm  *^gamft 
the  Romish  church,  apart  from  the  attempt 
of  the  pope  to  ext<Mrt  a  base  submission  finnn 
the  EDglish  king.  Here,  indeed,  we  have 
his  nationality  in  full  power ; — ^bat  how  dif- 
ferent is  that  from  fostering  hatreds  between 
two  classes  of  one  people ! 

It  may  amuse  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  access  to  the  play  of  Bale,  or  to  the  'King 
John'  of  1591,  to  see  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  the  two  writers  tmi 


*  *  RemsrkK  on  Life  tnd  History  of  Shakspere,*  prefixed 
to  Moxon's  edition,  1838. 
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the  MBM  tnl^eet— Ui0  flonrender  of  tlftd  oown 
ioFuidalph:^ — 

THB  '  KTNGB  JOHAN '  OF  BALE. 

**P.  This  outward  remoree  that  ye  show 
here  eyideiii 
Is  a  great  likelihood  and  tokon  of  amendment. 
How  say  ye,  Kinge  Johan,  can  ye  find  now  in 

your  heart 
To  obey  Holy  Church  and  gire  over  your 
fityward  partt 
K.J.  Were  it  so  poflBible  to  hold  the  enemies 

That  my  sweet  England  perish  not  in  this 

diipwreeK. 
P.  Pooible,  quoth  hej  yea»  they  should  go 

ha^  indeed. 
And  t^ir  gieat  armies  to  some  other  quarters 

lead, 
Or  else  they  haTS  not  so  ikiany  good  blessings 

now. 
But  as  many  cnrdngs  they  shall  have,  I  make 

God  avow. 
I  promise  you,  sir,  ye  ehall   haTe   special 

fiayour 
If  ye  will  submit  your  self  to  Holy  Church 

here. 

*  •  •  • 

K.J.  I  hayecsflt  in  my  mind  the  great  dis- 
pleasures of  war. 

The  dangers,  the  loeses,  the  decays,  both  near 
andftr; 

The  bmning  of  towns,  the  throwing  down  of 
bttildingB, 

Destraodon  of  corn  and  cattle,  wvth  otiier 

things; 
Defiling  of  mjdds,  and  shedding  of  Christian 

blood. 
With  such  like  outrages,  neither  honest,  true, 

nor  good. 
These  things  considered,  I  am  compelled  this 

hour 
To  resign  up  here  both  crown  and  regal  power. 
♦  ♦  ♦  • 

K.  J.  Here  I  submit  me  to  Pope  Innocent 
the  thred  [third], 
Dettring  mercy  of  his  holy  fittherhead. 

P.  Give  up  the  crown,  then,  it  shall  be  the 
better  for  ye : 
He  will  unto  you  the  more  finrourable  be.** 

THX  '  EMSQ  JOEOr'  OF  1591. 

"Pcmdulph.  John,  now  I  see  thy  hearty 
penitence, 


I  rue  and  pity  thy  distrest  estate : 
One  way  is  Idt  to  reconcile  thyself. 
And  only  one,  which  I  shall  show  to  thee. 
Thou  must  surrender  to  the  see  of  Rome 
Thy  crown  and  diadem,  then  shall  the  pope 
Defend  thee  from  th' invasion  of  thy  foes. 
And  where  his  holiness  hath  kindled  France, 
And  set  thy  subjects*  hearts  at  war  with  thee. 
Then  shall  he  curse  thy  foes,  and  beat  them 

down. 
That  seek  the  discontentment  of  the  king. 
K.  J,  From  bad  to  worse,  or  I  must  lose 

my  realm. 
Or  giye  my  crown  for  penance  unto  Borne : 
A  misery  more  piercing  than  the  darts 
That  break  from  burning  exhalations'  power. 
What^  shall  I  give  my  crown  with  this  right 

hand! 
No:  with  this  hand  defend  thy  crown  uid 

thee. 

What  news  with  thee  1 

*  •  •  # 

K.  J.  How  now,  lord  cardinal,  what 's  your 

best  advice] 
These  mutinies' must  be  aUayed  in  time. 
By  policy  or  headstrong  rage  at  leasL 
O  John,  these  troubles  tire  thy  wearied  soul. 
And,  like  to  Luna  in  a  sad  eclipse. 
So  are  thy  thoughts  and  passions  for  this  news. 
Well  may  it  be,  when  kings  are  grieved  so. 
The  vnlgar  sort  work  princes'  overthrow. 
Cfard.  King  John,  for  not  effecting  of  thy 

plighted  vow. 
This  strange  annoyance  happens  to  thy  land : 
But  yet  be  reconciled  unto  the  church. 
And  nothing  shall  be  grievous  to  thy  state." 

We  might  furnish  several  similar  parallels 
between  the  '  King  John*  of  1591,  and  the 
*  King  John '  of  Shakspere,  if  the  general  reader 
would  not  be  likely  to  weary  of  such  minute 
criticism.  But  we  may,  without  risk,  select  two 
specimens.  The  first  exhibits  the  different 
mode  in  which  the  character  of  the  Bastard 
is  treated  in  the  two  plays.  In  the  play  of 
1591  he  is  a  bold,  mouthing  bully,  who  talks 
in  "  Ercles'  vein,"  and  somewhat  reminds  one 
of  "  Ancient  Pistol."  There  is  not  a  particle 
in  this  chaiaeter  of  the  irrepressible  gaiety — 
the  happy  mixture  of  fun  and  sarcasm — ^the 
langhing  words  accompanying  the  stem  deeds 
^whieh  distinguish  the  Bastard  of  Shak- 
spei«.    We  purposely  have  selected  a  short 
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parallel  extract ;  but  the  passages  furnish  a 
key  to  the  principle  upon  which  a  dull  cha- 
racter is  made  brilliant.  Our  poet  has  let 
in  the  sunlight  of  prodigious  animal  spirits, 
without  any  great  intellectual  refinement, 
(how  different  from  Mercutio!)  upon  the 
heavy  clod  that  he  found  ready  to  his 
hand: — 

TEX  '  KINO  JOHN'  OF  1591. 

"  Lym,  Methinks  that  Richard's  pride  and 

Bichard's  faU 
Should  be  a  precedent  t'  afiright  you  all. 
Bast.  What  words  are  these?  how  do  my 

sinews  shake  1 
My  father's  foe  clad  in  my  father's  spoil ! 
A  thousand  furies  kindle  with  revenge 
This  heart  that  choler  keeps  a  consistory, 
Searing  my  inwards  with  a  brand  of  hate : 
How  doth  Alecto  whisper  in  mine  ears, — 
Delay  not,  Philip,  kiU  the  villam  straight; 
Disrobe  him  of  the  matchless  monmnent 
Thy  fietther^s  triumph  o'er  the  savages ! 
Base  herdgroom,  coward,  peasant,  worse  than 

a  threshing  slave, 
What  mak'st  thou  with  the  trophy  of  a  kingi" 

BHAKSPEBE'a  '  KDrO  JOHN.' 

"AusL  Peace! 
BasL  Ilear  the  crier. 

AusL  What  the  devil  art  thou ? 

BcLSt.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with 
you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
1 11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right; 
Sirrah,  look  to 't ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 
JSUmch.  Oh,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's 
robe. 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

BasL  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides*  shoes  upon  an  ass : — 
But,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burthen  from  your 

back. 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders 
crack." 

The  second  extract  we  shall  make  is  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  modes  in  which 
the  same  passion  is  dealt  with  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  situation  in  each 
play  is  where  Arthur  exhorts  his  mother  to 


be  content,  after  the  maniage  between  Lewis 
and  Blanch,  and  the  consequent  peace 
between  John  and  Philip: — 

THE  '  KING  JOHN'  OF  1591. 

"  Art.  Madam,  good  cheer,  these  drooping 

languishments 
Add  no  redress  to  salve  our  awkward  haps : 
Jf  Heaven  have  concluded  these  events. 
To  small  avail  is  bitter  pensiveness : 
Seasons  will  change,  and  so  our  present  grief 
May  change  with  them,  and  all  to  our  relief. 
Cimst.  Ah,  boy,  thy  years  I  see  are  fiu-  too 

green 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  these  cares : 
But  I,  who  see  the  poise  that  weig^th  down 
Thy  weal,  my  wish,  and  all  the  willing  means 
Wherewitii  thy  fortune  and  thy  fame  should 

mount, — 
What  joy,  what  ease,  what  rest  can  lodge  in 

me. 
With  whom  all  hope  and  hap  do  disagree! 
Art.  Yet  ladies'  tears,  and  cares,  and  solemn 

shows, 
Bather  than  helps,  heap  up  more  work  for 

woes. 
CcmsL  If  any  power  will  hear  a  widow's 

plaint, 
That  from  a  wounded  soul  implores  revenge, 
Send  fell  contagion  to  infect  this  dime. 
This  cursed  country,  where  the  traitor'a  breath. 
Whose  perjury  (as  proud  Briareus) 
Beleaguers  all  the  sky  with  nusbeliel 
He  promised,  Arthur,  and  he  sware  it  too. 
To  fence  thy  right,  and  check  thy  foeman's 

pride; 
But  now,  black-spotted  perjure  as  he  is, 
He  takes  a  truce  with  Elinor's  damn'd  brat, 
And  n\arries  Lewis  to  her  lovely  niece. 
Sharing  thy  fortune,  and  thy  birth-day's  gift, 
Between  these  lovers :  ill  betide  the  match ! 
And  as  they  shoulder  thee  from  out  thine 

own. 
And  triumph  in  a  widow's  tearful  cares. 
So  Heavens  cross  them  with  a  thriftless  course ! 
Is  all  the  blood  spilt  on  either  part, 
Closiiig  the  crannies  of  the  thirsty  earth. 
Grown  to  a  love-game  and  a  bridal  feast?" 

BHAXSPBBB'S  '  KOf O  JOHN.*  I 

"Art.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content  | 

ConsL  If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content,  ■ 

wert  grim, 

Ugly,  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 


CHAP.  I.] 
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Full  of  unpleMiiig  Uots  aad  sighUefls  statDfl^ 
Lame,  foolish^  crooked,  swart^  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  aad  eye-offending 

marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content; 
For  then  I  should  not  lore  thee;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fidr;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great  : 
Of  Nature*s  gifts  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose :  but  Fortune,  0 1 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  honriy  with  thy  uncle  John; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on 

France 
To  tread  downi  fair  respect  of  soyereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
Fiance  is  a  bawd  to  Fortime,  and  king  John; 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John : — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  fonwomt 
EuTenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 
ComL  Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt ;  I  will  not 

go  with  thee : 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud : 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  grief's  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it." 


Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspere, 
speaking  of  the  dirision,  by  the  players,  of 
our  author's  works  into  comedies,  histories, 
and  tragedies,  thus  defines  what,  he  says, 
was  the  notion  of  a  dramatic  history  in  those 
times :  ^  History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with 
no  other  than  chronological  succession,  in- 
dependent on  each  other,  and  without  any 
tendency  to  introduce  and  regulate  the  con- 
clusion." Again,  speaking  of  the  unities  of 
the  critics,  he  says  of  Shakspere — *^  His  his- 
tories, being  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies, 
are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws;  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect  than  that  the  changes  of  action 
be  so  prepared  as  to  be  understood,  that  the 
incidents  be  rarious  and  affecting,  and  the 


chaiacters  consistent,  natural^  and  distinct. 
No  other  unity  is  intended,  and,  therefore, 
none  is  to  be  sought.  In  his  other  works  he 
has  well  enough  preserved  the  uniiy  of  ac- 
tion^* Taking  these  observations  together,  as 
a  general  definition  of  the  character  of  Shak- 
spere's  histories,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  no  opinion  can  be  farther  removed  from 
the  truth.  So  iiar  from  the  "  unity  of  action  ** 
not  being  regarded  in  Shakspere's  histories, 
and  being  subservient  to  the  **  chronological 
succession,'*  it  rides  oyer  that  succession 
whenever  the  demands  of  the  scene  require 
'^  a  unity  of  a  higher  order,  which  connects 
the  events  by  reference  to  the  workers,  gives 
a  reason  for  them  in  the  motives,  and  presents 
men  in  their  causative  character."*  It 
is  this  principle  which  in  Shakspere  has 
given  offence  to  those  who  have  not  formed 
a  higher  notion  of  an  historical  play  than 
that  the  series  of  actions  should  be  the 
transcript  of  a  chronicle,  somewhat  elevated, 
and  somewhat  modified,  by  the  poetical  form, 
but  ^  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  and 
regulate  the  conclusion." 

The  great  connecting  link  of  the  chain 
that  binds  together  all  the  series  of  actions 
in  the  '  King  John'  of  Shakspere,  is  the  faU 
of  Arthur.  In  this  series  of  actions  we  find 
no  events  that  arise  out  of  other  causes. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  scene,  the  hard 
struggles  and  the  cruel  end  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Brittany  either  led  to  the  action,  or 
form  a  portion  of  it,  or  are  the  direct  causes 
of  an  ulterior  consequence.  We  must  entreat 
the  indulgence  of  our  readers  whilst  we  en- 
deavour to  establish  this  principle  somewhat 
in  detaiL 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  Shaksperean 
drama  there  is  no  opening  scene  which  more 
perfectly  exhibits  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced by  coming  at  once,  and  without  the 
slightest  preparation,  to  the  main  business  of 
the  piece:— 

"  Now  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France  with 
usr* 

In  three  more  lines  the  phrase  "  borrow'd 
majesty"  at  once  explains  the  position  of 

*  Coltridgi^f  '  Literary  Remains.'  toI.  ii.  p.  160. 
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John;  and  inunediately  afterwards  we  eome 
to  the  formal  aiBertion  by  France  of  the  **  moei 
lawful  daim"  of  <<  Arthur  Plantagenet**— 


"  To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territoriee ; 
To  Ireland,  PoictierB,  Anjou,  Tonraine,  Maine." 

Aa  rapid  aa  the  lightning  of  which  John 
speaks  is  a  defiance  giren  and  returned. 
The  ambaasador  is  commanded  to  ''depart 
in  peace;**  theking*8  mother  makea  an  im- 
portant reference  to  the  ''ambitious  Con- 
stance ;*'  and  John  takes  up  the  position  for 
which  he  stmggles  to  the  end, — 

"  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  rights  for  na." 

The  scene  of  the  Bastard  is  not  an  episode 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  action  of  the 
piece ;  his  loss  of  "  lands/'  and  his  "  new-made 
honour,"  were  necessaiy  to  attach  him  to  the 
cause  of  John.  The  Bastard  is  the  one 
partisan  who  never  deserts  him. 

The  second  act  brings  us  into  the  rery 
heart  of  the  conflict  on  the  claim  of  Arthur. 
What  a  Gothic  grandeur  runs  through  the 
whole  of  these  scenes !  We  see  the  men  of 
six  centuries  ago,  aa  they  played  the  game 
of  ihor  personal  ambition — now  swearing 
hollow  friendships,  now  breathing  stem  de- 
nundations; — now  affecting  compassion  for 
the  weak  and  the  suffering,  now  breaking 
fidth  with  the  orphan  and  the  mother; — ^now 


ft 


Gone  to  be  married,  gone  to  swear  a  peace;' 


now  keeping  the  feast  "with  slaughtered 
men  ;** — ^now  trembling  at,  and  now  braring, 
the  denunciations  of  spiritual  power; — and 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  to  bend  "their 
sharpest  deeds  of  malice**  on  unoffending 
and  peaceful  citiasens,  unless  the  citizens 
have  some  "commodity**  to  offer  which  shall 
draw  them 

"  To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace." 

With  what  skill  has  Shakspere,  whilst  he 
thus  painted  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous 
times, — ^lofty  in  words,  but  sordid  in  acts, — 
given  us  a  running  commentary  which  in- 
terprets the  whole  in  the  sarcasma  of  the 
Bastard !  But  amidst  all  the  clatter  of  con- 
ventional dignity  which  we  find  in  the 
speeches  of  John,  and  Philip,  and  Lewis,  and 


Austria,  the  real  dignity  of  atrong  natural 
affectiona  rises  over  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  regal  ambition  with  a  force  of 
contrast  which  is  little  less  than  sublime.  In 
the  second  act  Constance  is  almost  too  much 
mixed  up  with  the  dispute  to  let  us  quite 
feel  that  she  is  something  very  much  higher 
than  the  "  ambitious  Constance.**  Yet,  even 
here,  how  sweetly  does  the  nature  of  Arthur 
rise  up  amongst  these  fierce  broils,— con- 
ducted at  the  sword*s  point  with  words  that 
are  af  sharp  as  aworda, — to  aasert  the  su- 
premacy of  gentleness  and  moderation : — 

"  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 
I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me." 

This  is  the  key-note  to  the  great  scoie  of 
Arthur  and  Hubert  in  the  fourth  act.  But 
in  the  mean  time  the  maternal  terror  and 
anguish  of  Constance  become  the  prominent 
objects;  and  the  rival  kings,  the  haughty 
prelate,  the  fierce  knights,  the  yielding  citi- 
zens, appear  but  as  puppets  moved  by  destiny 
to  force  on  the  most  bitter  sorrows  of  that 
broken-hearted  mother.  We  have  here  the 
true  characteristic  of  the  drama  as  described 
by  the  philosophical  critic, — *^  fate  and  will 
in  opposition  to  each  other.**  Mra.  Janaeson, 
in  her  very  delightful  work, '  The  Character- 
istics of  Women,*  haa  formed  a  moat  just 
and  beantifui  conception  of  the  character  of 
Constance : — 

'*That  which  strikes  us  as  the  principal 
attribute  of  Constance  is  power— power  of 
imagination,  of  will,  of  passion,  of  affectioii, 
of  pride:  tiie  moral  energy,  that  fiscoliy 
which  is  principally  exercised  in  aelf-oontrdi, 
and  gives  consistency  to  the  rest,  is  deficient ; 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  sensibility  and 
imagination,  which  lends  to  iht  character  its 
rich  poetical  colouring,  leaves  the  other 
qualities  comparativdy  subotdinnte.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  cha- 
racter, notwithstanding  its  amasing  grandeur, 
is  ao  exquisitely  feminincu  The  weakness  of 
the  woman,  who  by  the  very  conaciouaBess 
of  that  weakneas  is  worked  up  to  deapcraiioB 
and  defiance,  tiie  fiuctoataoBa  of  tesaper  and 
the  bursts  of  sublime  paasion,  the  tervois, 
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the  ifnp>tifinrfi|  and  tbe  iean,  axe  all  BK»t 
tme  to  fammmft  sature.  Tha  energy  of 
Constaaoe,  not  being  beeed  upon  strength  of 
character,  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide  of 
passion.  Her  haughty  spirit  swells  against 
resistance,  and  is  excited  into  firensy  by 
sorrow  and  disappointment;  while  neither 
from  her  towering  pride  nor  her  strength  of 
intellect  can  she  borrow  patience  to  submit, 
or  fortitude  to  endure." 

How  exquisitely  is  this  feminine  nature 
exhibited  when  Constance  affects  to  disbelieve 
the  tale  of  Salisbury  that  the  kings  are  "  gone 
to  swear  a  peace;'*  or  rather  makes  her 
words  struggle  with  her  half-belief,  in  very 
weakness  and  desperation! — 

^  Thou  shalt  be  panish'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
OppresB'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  fall  of 


A  widow,  hoshaadleM,  subject  to  fears; 

A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears; 

And,  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but 

jest 
With  my  vex'd  spirits,  I  cannot  take  a  trace, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day" 


Here  is  the  timid  hdpless  woman,  sick  eyen 
at  the  shadows  of  coming  events ;  but,  when 
the  shadows  beeome  realities,  the  haughty 
will, 

"  Like  a  pnmd  ziTer  peering  o*er  his  bounds^" 

asserts  its  supremacy  in  little  matters  which 
are  yet  within  its  control : — 

"  8id.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  yon  to  the  kings. 

CantL  Thou  mays^  thou  shalt,  I  will  not 
go  with  thee : 

•    ♦    ♦    ♦    here  I  uid  sorrows  sit; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it* 

The  pride  of  grief  lor  a  while  triumphs  over 
the  grief  itself:— 

"  Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  peijured 
kings!" 

She  caste  away  all  lioar  of  conseqnenoefl^  and 
defies  her  fidse  friends  with  words  that  ap- 
pear as  irrepnasiUe  ae  her  team.  When 
Pandolph  arrires  upon  the  scene,  she  sees 
the  change  which  his  mission  is  to  work,  only 


through  the  medinm  of  her  own  peisonal 
wrongs:— 

"  Good  father  cardinal,  ciy  thou,  amen. 
To  my  keen  curses :  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  cune  him 
right*' 

Reckless   of  what    may   follow,    she,    who 
formerly  exhorted  Philip, 

**  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  &abuBy, 
Lest  unadvised  you  stain  your  swords  with 
blood," 


is  now  ready  to  encounter  all  the 
chances  of  another  war,  and  to  exhort  France 
to  fall  off  from  England,  even  upon  her  knee 
''made  hard  wi^  kneeling."  This  would 
appear  like  the  intensity  of  selfishness,  did 
we  not  see  the  passion  of  the  mother  in  every 
act  and  word.  It  is  thus  that  the  Tory  weak- 
ness of  Oonstance— the  impotent  rage,  the 
deceiving  hope — ^become  clothed  with  the 
dignity  tiiat  in  ordinary  cases  belongs  to 
patient  suffering  and  reasonable  expectations. 
Soon,  howerer,  this  conflict  of  feeling — almost 
as  terrible  as  the  ''hysterica  passio**  of  Lear 
— 18  swallowed  up  in  the  mother*s  sense  of 
her  final  berearement : — 

"  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks^  repeats  his  wordc^ 
Bemembers  me  (^  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffi  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do, 

*  •  •  * 

O  Lord  I  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  felr  son ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  woridi 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrowif  cure  I" 

Matchless  as  is  the  art  of^e  poet  in  these 
scenes; — ^matchless  as  an  exhibition  of 
maternal  sorrow  only,  apart  from  the  whirl- 
wind of  conflicting  passions  that  sre  mixed 
up  with  that  soirow ; — ^matchless  in  this  single 
point  of  view  when  compared  with  the 
'Hecmba*  which  antiqnity  has  left  us*, 
and  with  the  'Merope*  which  the  inutaton 
of  the  Greek  dmma  have  attempted  to  revive ; 

*  In  the '  Tnmilet*  of  Buripidef. 
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— ^are  -vre  to  believe  that  Shakspere  intended 
that  our  hearts  should  sustain  this  laceration, 
and  that  the  effects  should  pass  afray  when 
Constance  quits  the  stage  ?  Are  we  to  belieye 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  his  'incidents 
should  be  various  and  affecting,"  but  ^  inde- 
pendent on  each  other,  and  without  any 
tendency  to  produce  and  regulate  the  con- 
clusion?'* Was  there  to  be  no  '^  unity  of 
feeling"  to  sustain  and  elevate  the  action  to 
the  end  ?  Was  his  tragedy  to  be  a  mere  dance 
of  Fantoccini  1  No,  no.  The  remembiance  of 
Constance  can  never  be  separated  from  the 
after-scenes  in  which  Arthur  appears ;  and,at 
the  very  last,  when  the  poison  has  done  its 
work  upon  the  guilty  king,  we  can  scarcely 
help  believing  that  the  spirit  of  Constance 
hovers  over  him,  and  that  the  echo  of  the 
mother's  cries  is  even  more  insupportable 
than  the  '^bum'd  bosom"  and  the  '' parched 
lips,"  which  neither  his  ^'kingdom's  rivers" 
nor  the  "bleak  winds"  of  the  north  can 
"  comfort  with  cold." 

Up  to  the  concluding  scene  of  the  third 
act  we  have  not  learnt  from  Shakspere  to 
hate  John.  We  may  think  him  an  usurper. 
Our  best  sympathies  may  be  with  Arthur 
and  his  mother.  But  he  is  bold  and  con- 
fident, and  some  remnant  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Plantagenets  gives  him  a  lofty 
and  gallant  bearing.  We  are  not  even  sure, 
from  the  first,  that  he  had  not  something  of 
justice  in  his  quarrel,  even  though  his 
mother  confidentially  repudiates  "  his  right." 
In  the  scene  with  Pandulph  we  completely 
go  with  him.  We  have  yet  to  know  that  he 
would  one  day  crouch  at  the  feet  of  the 
power  that  he  now  defies  ;  and  he  has  there- 
fore all  our  voices  when  he  tells  the  wily 
and  sophistical  cardinal 

"  That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions." 

But  the  expression  of  one  thought  that  had 
long  been  lurking  in  the  bmst  of  John 
sweeps  away  every  feeling  but  that  of  hatred, 
and  worse  than  hatred ;  and  we  see  nothing, 
hereafter,  in  the  king,  but  the  creeping, 
cowardly  assassin,  prompting  the  deed  which 
he  is  afraid  almost  to  name  to  himself,  with 
the  lowest  flattery  of  his  instrument,  and  | 


showing  us,  as  it  were,  the  sting  which 
wounds,  and  the  slaver  which  pollutes,  of  the 
venomous  and  loathsome  reptile.    The 

"  Come  hither,  Hubert.    0  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much" — 

the 

"  By  Heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  ashamed      ■ 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee — " 

make  our  flesh  creep.    The  warrior  and  the  ! 
king  vanish.  If  Shakspere  had  not  exercised  • 
his  consummate  art  in  making  John  move 
thus  stealthily  to  his  purpose  of  blood — ^if  he 
had  made  the  suggestion  of  Arthur's  death  i 
what  John  afterwards  pretended  it  was — 
"  the  winking  of  authority  " — ^the  "  humour" 

"Of  dangerous  mi^estj,  when,  perchance,  it 
fro?ms,*' 

we  might  have  seen  him  hemmed  in  with 
revolted  subjects  and  foreign  invaders  with 
something  like  compassion.  But  this  exhil»- 
tion  of  low  craft  and  desperate  violence  we 
can  never  forgive. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  act,  when  Ptin- 
dulph  instigates  the  Dauphin  to  the  invasion 
of  England,  the  poet  overleaps  the  historical 
succession  of  events  by  many  years,  and 
makes  the  expected  death  of  Arthur  the 
motive  of  policy  for  the  invasion : — 

**  The  hearts 
Of  all  Ms  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John." 

Here  is  the  link  which  holds  together  the 
dramatic  action  still  entire ;  and  it  wonder- 
fully binds  up  all  the  succeeding  events  of 
the  play. 

In  the  fourth  act  the  poet  has  put  forth 
all  his  power  of  the  pathetic  in  the  same 
ultimate  direction  as  in  the  grief  of  Con- 
stance. The  theme  is  not  now  the  affection 
of  a  mother  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  circum- 
stances of  treacherous  friends  and  victorious 
foes  ;  but  it  is  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
very  helplessness  of  her  orphan  boy,  triumph- 
ing in  its  truth  and  artlessness  over  the  eril 
nature  of  the  man  whom  John  had  selected 
to  destroy  his  victim,  as  one 
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"  Fit  for  bloody  ▼illainy. 
Apt,  li&blo,  to  be  employed  in  danger." 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  any 
lengthened  comment  on  that  most  beautiful 
scene  between  Arthur  and  Hubert,  which 
cairies  on  the  main  action  of  this  play. 
Bazlitt  has  truly  said, "  If  anything  ever  was 
penned,  heart-piercing,  mixing  the  extremes 
of  terror  and  pity,  of  that  which  shocks  and 
that  which  soothes  the  mind,  it  is  this 
scene."  When  Hubert  gires  up  his  purpose, 
we  do  not  the  less  feel  that 

"  The  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John** 

have  not  been  washed  of  their  taint : — 

"  Your  imcle  must  not  know  but  yon  are  dead,** 

tells  us,  at  once,  that  no  relenting  of  John^s 
purpose  had  prompted  the  compassion  of 
Hubert.  Pleased,  therefore,  are  we  to  see 
the  retribution  beginning.  The  murmurs  of 
the  peers  at  the  "  once  again  crown'd," — the 
lectures  which  Pembroke  and  Salisbury  read 
to  their  soyereign, — are  but  the  preludes  to 
the  demand  for  'Hhe  enfranchisement  of 
Arthur.'*  Then  come  the  dissembling  of 
John, — 

"We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand," — 

and  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  Salisbury  and 
Pembroke : — 

"  Indeed  we  feared  his  sickness  was  past  cnre. 
Indeed  we  heard  how  near  hia  death  he  was, 
Before  the  chUd  himself  felt  he  waa  ^ck." 

'^This  must  be  answer'd"  is  as  a  knell  in 
John's  ears.  Throughout  this  scene  the  king 
is  prostrate  before  his  nobles; — ^it  is  the 
prostration  of  guilt  without  the  energy 
which  too  often  accompanies  it.  Contrast 
the  scene  with  the  unconquerable  intellectual 
actiyity  of  Richard  III.,  who  neyer  winces  at 
^roach,  seeing  only  the  success  of  his 
crimes  and  not  the  crimes  themselTes, — as, 
for  example,  his  answer  in  the  scene  where 
his  mother  and  the  widow  of  Edward  up- 
braid him  with  his  murders, — 

"  A  flourish,  trumpets  !  strike  alarums,  drums ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
liail  on  the  Lord's  anointed." 

The  messenger  appears  from  France  : — the 


mother  of  John  is  dead ; — **  Constance  in  a 
frenay  died ;"  the  "  powers  of  France  "  have 
airiTed ''  under  the  Dauphin.'*  Superstition 
is  brought  in  to  terrify  still  more  the  weak 
king,  who  is  already  terrified  with  **  subject 
enemies"  and  "adverse  foreigners."  The 
*^  prophet  of  Pomfiet "  and  the  "  five  moons  " 
afiright  him  as  much  as  the  consequences  of 
"young  Arthur's  death.*'  He  turns  upon 
Hubert  in  the  extremity  of  his  fears,  and 
attempts  to  put  upon  his  instrument  all  the 
guilt  of  that  deed.  Nerer  was  a  more  striking 
display  of  the  equivocations  of  conscience 
in  a  weak  and  guilty  mind.  Shakspere  is 
here  the  true  interpreter  of  the  secret  excuses 
of  many  a  criminal,  who  would  shift  upon 
accessories  the  responsibility  of  the  deviser 
of  a  wicked  act,  and  make  the  attendant 
circumstances  more  powerful  for  evil  than 
the  internal  suggestions.  When  the  truth 
is  avowed  by  Hubert,  John  does  not  rejoice 
that  he  has  been  spared  the  perpetration  of 
a  crime,  but  he  is  prompt  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  his  altered  position  :— 

"  0  haste  thee  to  the  peeiB." 

Again  he  crawls  before  Hubert.  But  the 
storm  rolls  on. 

The  catastrophe  of  Airthur's  death  follows 
instantly  upon  the  rejoicing  of  him  who 
exclaimed,  "Doth  Arthur  live  ?"  in  the  hope 
to  find  a  safety  in  his  preservation  upon  the 
same  selfish  principle  upon  which  he  had 
formerly  sought  a  security  in  his  destruction. 
In  a  few  simple  lines  we  have  the  sad  dra- 
matic  story  of  Arthur's  end  : — 

"  The  wall  is  high;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down: — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 
There 's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me;  if  they  did, 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguised  me 

quite. 
I  am  afraid;  and  yet  1 11  venture  it." 

How  marvellously  does  Shakspere  subject  all 
his  characters  and  situations  to  the  empire 
of  common  sense !  The  Arthur  of  the  old 
play,  after  receiving  his  mortal  hurt,  makes 
a  long  oration  about  his  mother.  The  great 
dramatist  carries  on  the  now  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  audience  by  one  pointed 
line : — 

"  O  me  1  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  atones." 
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If  an  J  otiier  recollection  were  wanting,  tbeee 
nmple  words  would  make  us  feel  that  Jolin 
was  as  surely  the  murderer  of  Arthur,  when 
the  terrors  of  the  boy  droTO  him  to  an  incon- 
siderate attempt  to  escape  from  his  prison, 
as  if  the  aasassin,  as  some  have  represented, 
rode  with  him  in  the  dim  twilight  by  the 
side  of  a  cliff  that  OTerhung  the  sea^  and 
suddenly  hurled  the  Tictim  from  his  hotse 
into  the  engulfing  wave  ;  or  as  if  the  king 
tempted  him  to  descend  from  his  piison  at 
>Rouen  at  the  midnight  hour,  and,  instead  of 
giving  him  freedom,  stifled  his  prayeis  for 
pity  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  It  is  thus 
that  we  know  the  anger  of  "  the  distempered 
lords  "  is  a  just  anger,  when,  findii^;  Arthur's 
body,  they  kneel  before  that ''  ruin  of  sweet 
life,"  and  TOW  to  it  the  *^  worship  of  roTenge.*' 
The  short  scene  between  Salisbury,  Pem- 
broke, the  Bastard,  and  Hubert,  which  im- 
mediately succeeds,  ia  as  spirited  and 
characteristic  as  anything  in  the  play. 
Here  we  see  ^the  invincible  knights  of 
old"  in  their  most  elevated  character — 
fiery,  implacable,  arrogant,  but  still  drawing 
their  swords  in  the  cause  of  right,  when  that 
cause  was  intelligible  and  undoubted.  The 
character  of  Faulconbridge  hero  rises  far 
above  what  we  might  have  expected  from 
the  animal  courage  and  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  the  Faulconbridge  of  the  former  acts. 
The  courage  is  indeed  here  beyond  all 
doubt : — 

"  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot^ 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
1 11  strike  thee  dead." 

But  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  rush 
of  tenderness  and  humanity  that  accompany 
the  courage,  as  iu  the  speech  to  Hubert : — 

"  If  then  didst  but  eonsent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair. 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest 

thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on ;  or,  wouldst  thou 

drown  thyself. 
Pot  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enoo^  to  stifle  anch  a  villain  up." 


It  is  this  instinetlve  jostiee  in  Faulconbridge, 
— this  readiness  to  uplift  the  sirsog  hand  in 
what  he  thinks  a  just  quarrel, — this  aban- 
donment of  consequences  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions, — that  commands  our  sympsr 
thies  for  him  whenever  he  appears  upon  the 
scene.    The  motives  upon  which  he  acts  are 
entirely  the  antagonist  motives  by  which 
John  is  moved.    We  have,  indeed,  in  Shak- 
spere  none  of  the  essay-writing  contrasts  of 
smaller  authors.    We  have  no  asserfters  of 
adverse  principles  made  to  play  at  see-saw, 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  like  the  Moloch 
and  Belial  of  Milton.    But,  after  some  re- 
flection upon  what  we  have  read,  we  feel 
that  he  who  leapt  into  C<sax-de»lion*s  throne, 
and  he  who  hath  ^  a  trick  of  Gosur-de-lions 
fftce,"  are  as  opposite  as  if  they  were  the 
format  personifications  of  subtlety  and  can- 
dour, cowardice  and  courage,  cruelty  and 
kindliness.    The  fox  and  the  lion  are  not 
more  strongly  contrasted   than  John  and 
Faulconbridge ;  and  the  poet  did  not  make 
the  contrast  by  accident.  And  yet  with,  what 
incomparable  management  are  John  and  the 
Bastard  held  together  as  allies  throughout 
these  scenes.      In   the  onset   the  Bastard 
receives  honour  from  the  hands  of  John, — 
and  he  is  grateful.     In  the  conclusion  he 
sees  his  old  patron,  weak  indeed  and  guilty, 
but  surrounded  with  enemies, — and  he  will 
not  be  faithless^    When  John  quails  before 
the  power  of  a  spiritual  tyrant,  the  Bastard 
stands  by  him  in  the  place  of  a  higher  and  a 
better  nature.    He  knows  the  dangers  that 
surround  his  king : — 

"All  Kent  hath  yielded;  nothmg  theie  holds 
out 
But  Dover  castle:  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  dauphin  and  his  powers: 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  yos,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy." 

But  no  dangeis  can  daunt  his  zesQluiion : — 

"  Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust, 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fixe; 
Threaten  the  thieat'ner,  and  ontftee  the  bsov 
Of  bragging  honor :  so  ahall  inferior  eyci^ 
That  borrow  their  behavious  from  the  great» 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  pet  on 
The  dauntless  q^irit  of  nsidutioiL* 
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The  Tery  n^cemtj  for  these  siining  woards 
would  show  iu  that  frtHn  heneefiorth  John  it 
bat  a  puppet  without  a  will.  The  blight  of 
Arthur's  death  is  upon  him ;  axtd  he  mores 
on  to  his  own  destinj,  whilst  Fauleonbxidge 
defies  or  fights  with  his  enemies ;  and  his 
rerolted  lords,  even  while  they  swear 

"  A  Tohmtsiy  zeal,  and  nnaiged  fkith," 

to  the  invader,  bewail  their  revolt,  and 
lament 

"  Thaty  Ibr  the  health  and  ph jste  of  o«r  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  cwdmed  wrong.* 

But  the  great  retribution  still  mores  on- 
ward. The  cause  of  England  is  triumphant ; 
^  the  lords  are  all  come  Lack  :** — ^but  the 
king  is  **  poisoned  by  a  monk :" — 

''^Pei0on'd,-4U  fiue^-dead,  fnaook»  east  off: 
And  none  of  yon  will  bid  the  winter  eome^ 
To  thmst  his  iey  fingers  in  my  maw; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  liven  take  their  couise 
Throqgh  my  biim*d  bosom;  nor  entreat  the 

north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched 

lips, 
And  comforC  me  with  cold  :^I  do  not  ask  yoa 

much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort;  and  you  are  so  strait^ 
And  80  xngratefdl,  you  deny  me  that.** 

The  interval  of  fourteen  years  between  the 
death  of  Arthur  and  the  death  of  John  is 


annihilated.  Causes  and  cense^ences, 
sepaiated  in  the  proper  history  by  long 
digreasioiis  and  tedious  episodes,  are  bcought 
together.  The  attributed  murder  of  Artirar 
lost  John  all  the  inheritances  of  the  hoose 
of  Anfou,  and  allowed  the  houM  of  Gapet  to 
triumph  in  his  overthrow.  Out  of  this  grow 
a  larger  aaahition,  and  Kngland  was  inraded. 
The  death  of  Arthur  and  the  events  which 
mariced  the  last  days  of  John  were  sepaiated 
in  their  cause  and  effect  by  thne  only,  over 
which  the  poet  leaps^  It  is  said  tiiat  a  man 
who  was  on  the  point  ef  drowning  saw,  in  an 
instant^  all  the  events  of  his  life  in  connectisa 
with  hk  approaching  end.  80  sees  the  poet 
It  is  his  to  bring  the  beginnings  and  the 
ends  of  events  into  that  real  union  and  de- 
pendence whicfa  efen  the  philosophical 
historian,  may  ovcrioek  in  tradi^  their 
course.  It  is  the  poet's  office  to  preserve  a 
unity  of  aetkm ;  it  is  the  historian's  to  i^w 
a  conristeacy  of  progress;  In  the  dironiclers 
we  have  manifold  changes  of  fi»tune  in  the 
life  of  John  after  Arthur  of  Ikittany  has 
fallen.  In  Shakqpero  Arthur  of  Brittany  is 
at  once  revenged*  The  heartbroken  mother 
and  her  boy  are  not  the  ozdy  sulfefen  from 
double  courses.  The  spirit  of  Constance  is 
appeased  by  the  &11  of  John.  The  Kiobe  of 
a  Gothic  age^  who  vainly  sought  to  shield 
her  child  from  as  stern  a  destiny  as  that 
with  which  Apollo  and  Artemis  pursued  the 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  may  rest  in  peace. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  MIDSUMMElWriGHrS  DREAM. 


^A  MiMviixjBrKi«BT*B  Pbsam'  was  first 
printed  in  l&XK  In  that  year  there  ap- 
peared two  editions  of  the  play: — the  one 
paUished  by  Thonas  Fisher,  a  bookseUer ; 
the  other  by  James  Boberts,  a  printer.  The 
differences  between  these  two  editions  are 
reiy  slights  Steevens,  in  his  collection  of 
iweaty  plays,  has  reprinted  that  by  Bobcorts, 
giving   the  variations   of   the  edition  by 


Fisher.  It  is  difiicuH  to  say  whether  both  of 
these  were  printed  with  the  consent  of  the 
author,  or  whether  one  was  genuine  and  the 
other  pinted.  If  the  entries  at  Stationers' 
Hall  may  be  taken  as  eridence  of  a  pro- 
prietary right,  the  edition  by  Fiiher  is  the 
genuine  one,  '  A  booke  called  A  Mydsomer 
Nyghte  Breame*  baring  been  entered  by 
hhn  Oct.  8,  1600.    One  thmg  is  periectly 
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deax  to  us  —  that  the  original  of  these 
editions,  whichever  it  might  be,  was  printed 
from  a  genuine  copy,  and  carefully  super- 
intended through  the  press.  The  text  ap- 
pears to  us  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  be, 
considering  the  state  of  typography  in  that 
day.  There  is  one  remarkable  OTidence  of 
this.  The  prologue  to  the  interlude  of  the 
Clowns,  in  the  fifth  act,  is  purposely  made 
inaccurate  in  its  punctuation  throughout. 
The  speaker  "  does  not  stand  upon  points." 
It  was  impossible  to  have  effected  the  object 
better  than  by  the  punctuation  of  Roberts's 
edition;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those 
matters  of  nicety  in  which  a  printer  would 
hare  failed,  unless  he  had  followed  an  ex- 
tremely clear  copy,  or  his  proofii  had  been 
corrected  by  an  author  or  an  editor.  The 
play  was  not  reprinted  after  1600,  till  it  was 
collected  into  the  folio  of  1623 ;  and  the 
text  in  that  edition  differs  in  few  instances, 
and  those  yeiy  slight  ones,  from  that  of  the 
preceding  quartos. 

Malone  has  assigned  the  composition  of 
*  A  Midsumme]>Kight*B  Dream'  to  the  year 
1594.  We  are  not  disposed  to  object  to  this, 
— ^indeed  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
has  pretty  exactly  indicated  the  precise  year, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  proved  l)y  one  or  two 
allusions  which  the  play  contains.  But  we 
entirely  object  to  the  reasons  upon  which 
Malone  attempts  to  show  that  it  was  one  of 
our  author's  "  earliest  attempts  in  comedy." 
He  derives  the  proof  of  this  from  "  the  poetry 
of  this  piece,  glowing  with  all  the  warmth  of 
a  youthful  and  lively  imagination,  the  many 
scenes  which  it  contains  of  almost  continual 
rhyme,  the  poverty  of  the  fable,  and  want  of 
discrimination  among  the  higher  personages." 
Malone  would  place  '  A  Midsummei^Nigbt's 
Dream'  in  the  same  rank  as  '  The  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Yerona,'  'Love's  Labour's  Lost,' 
and  'The  Comedy  of  Errors;'  and  he  sup- 
poses all  of  them  written  within  a  year  or 
two  of  each  other.  We  have  no  objection  to 
believe  that  our  poet  wrote  '  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream'  when  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  that  is  in  1594.  But  it  so  faf  exceeds 
the  three  other  comedies  in  all  the  higher 
attributes  of  poetry,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
repeating  here  the  opinion  which  we  have 


before  expressed,  that  he  had  written  these 
for  the  stage  before  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  he  was  a  considerable  shareholder  in 
the  Blackfriars  company,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, as  early  as  1585,  at  which  period  the 
vulgar  tradition    assigns  to  Shakspere — a 
husband,  a  f&ther,  and  a  man  conscious  of 
the  possession  of  the  very  highest  order  of 
talent — the  dignified  office  of  holding  horses 
at  the  theatre  door.    The  year  1594  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  period  where  we  would 
place  '  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'  with 
reference  to  our  strong  belief  that  Shakspere's 
earliest  plays  must  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  dramatic  career ;  and  that 
two  or  three  even  of  his  great  works   had 
then  been  given  to  the  world  in  an  unformed 
shape,  subsequently  worked  up  to  complete- 
ness and  perfection.    But  it  appears  to  us  a 
misapplication  of  the  received  meaning  of 
words  to  talk  of  **  the  warmtK  of  a  youthful  ' 
and  lively  imagination"  with  reference  to 
'  A  Midsummer-Night's    Dream,'   and    the  , 
Shakspere  of  thirty.    We  can  understand 
these  terms  to  apply  to  the  unpruned  luxu-  i 
riance  of  the  'Yenus  and  Adonis;'  but  the  i 
poetry  of  this  piece,  the  almost  continual  j 
rhyme,  and  even  the  poverty  of  the  fable,  | 
are  to  us  evidences  of  the  very  highest  art 
having  obtained  a  perfect  mastery  of  its 
materials  after  years  of  patient  study.    Of 
all  the  dramas  of  Shakspere  there  is  none 
more   entirely  harmonious    than  '  A   Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream.'    All  the  incidents, 
all  the  characters,  are  in  perfect  subordina- 
ation  to  the  will  of  the  poet.    '^  Throughout 
the  whole  piece,"  says  Malone,  ''the  more 
exalted  characters  are  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  those  beneath  them."    Preciselv 
so.    An  unpractised  author— one  who  had 
not  "a  youthful  and  lively  imagination" 
under  perfect  control, — when  he   had  got 
hold  of  the  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  of  the 
heroic  ages,  would  have  made  them  ultra- 
heroical.     They   would    have   commanded 
events,  instead  of  moving  with  the  super- 
natural influence  around  them  in  faaxmony 
and  proportion.    "  Theseus,  the  associate  of 
Hercules,  is  not  engaged  in  any  adventure 
worthy  of  his  rank  or  reputation,  nor  is  he 
in  reality  an  agent  throughout  the  play."  t 
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Precisely  so.    An  immature  poet^  i^g^y  ^ 
the  marrellous  creation  of  Oberon  and  Ti- 
tania,  and  Puck,  could  have  entered  into  such 
!  a  mind,  -vrould  have  laboured  to  make  the 
.  power  of  the  fairies  produce  some  strange 
and  striking  events.      But   the   exquisite 
I  beauty  of  Shakspere*s  conception  is,  that, 
>  under    the    supernatural    influence,    ^'the 
human  mortals"  move  precisely  according 
to  their  respectiye  natures  and  habits.    De- 
metrius and  Lysander  are  impatient  and 
revengeful ; — Helena  is  dignified  and  affec- 
tionate, irith  a  spice  of  female  error;  — 
Hermia   is    somewhat  vain   and   shrewish. 
And  then  Bottom !  Who  but  the  most  skilful 
artist  could  have  given  us  such  a  character  1 
Of  him  Malone   says,  ^Shakspeare  would 
naturally  copy   those  manners   first  with 
which  he  was  first  acquainted.    The  am- 
bition of  a  theatrical  candidate  for  applause 
he   has  happily  ridiculed   in  Bottom   the 
weaver."     A  theatrical  candidate  for  i^ 
plauae!    Why,  Bottom  the  weaver  is  the 
representative  of  the  whole  human  race. 
His  confidence  in  his  own  power  is  equally 
profound,  whether  he  exclaims,  '^Let  me 
play  the  lion  too;"  or  whether  he  sings 
alone,   'Hhat   they  shall  hear   I  am  not 
a&aid;"   or  whether,  conscious  that  he  is 
surrounded  with  spirits,  he  cries  out,  with 
his  voice  of  authority,  '*  Where 's  Peas-blos- 
som 1"    In  every  situation  Bottom  is  the 
same, — the  same  personification  of  that  self- 
love  which  the  simple  cannot  conceal,  and 
the  wise  can  with  difficulty  suppress.    Ma- 
lone  thus   concludes   his  analysis   of   the 
internal  evidence  of  the  chronology  of  'A 
Midsummer-Night's    Dream  :'  —  *<  That    a 
drama^  of  which  the  principal  personages 
are  thus  insignificant,  and  the  fable  thus 
meagre  and  uninteresting,  was  one  of  our 
author's  earliest  compositions,  does  not,  there- 
fore seem  a  very  improbable  conjecture ;  nor 
are    the   beauties  with  which   it   is   em- 
bellished inconsistent  with  this  supposition." 
The  beauties  with  which  it  is  embellished 
include,  of  coiurse,  the  whole  rhythmical 
structure  of  the  versification.    The  poet  has 
here  put  forth  all  his  strength.    We  ven- 
ture to  offer  an  opinion  that,  if  any  single 
composition  were  required  to  exhibit  the 


power  of  the  English  language  for  purposes 
of  poetry,  that  composition  would  be  the 
'Midsummer-Night's  Dream.*  This  won- 
derful model,  which,  at  the  time  it  appeared, 
must  have  been  the  commencement  of  a 
great  poetical  revolution, — and  which  has 
never  ceased  to  influence  our  higher  poetry, 
from  Fletcher  to  Shelley, — ^was,  according  to 
Malone,  the  work  of  ^  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare,  even  in  its  minority ^^ 

Mr.Hallam  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
taken  a  much  more  correct  view  of  this 
question  than  Malone.  He  places*  A  Mid- 
summer^Night's  Dream*  among  the  early 
plays  ;  but,  having  mentioned  '  The  Gome^ 
of  Errors,'  <  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerontf,' 
'  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  and  '  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,'  he  adds,  ^  Its  superiority  to  those 
we  have  already  mentioned  affords  some 
presumption  that  it  was  written  after  them."* 

<A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream*  is  men- 
tioned by  Francis  Meres  in  1696.  The  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  the  play,  therefore, 
in  1600,  does  not  tend  to  ^n  its  chronology. 
Nor  is  it  very  material  to  ascertain  whether 
it  preceded  1598  by  three,  or  four,  or  five 
years.  The  state  of  the  weather  in  1593 
and  1694^  when  England  was  visited  with 
peculiarly  ungenial  seasons,  may  have  sug^ 
gested  Titania's  beautiful  description  in  Act 
XL,  Scene  2.  The  allusion  of  two  lines  in 
Act  y.  is  by  no  means  so  clear : — 

"The  thrice  three  ^uses  mourning  for  the 
death 
Of  learning,  late  deceased  hi  beggary.** 

This  passage  was  once  thought  to  allude 
to  the  death  of  Spenser.  But  the  misfortunes 
and  the  death  of  Spenser  did  not  take  place 
till  1599.  Even  if  the  allusion  were  inserted 
between  the  first  production  of  the  piece  and 
its  publication  in  1600,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  elegy  on  the  great  poet 
could  have  been  called 

"  Some  satire,  keen  and  criticaL" 

T.  Warton  suggested  ''  that  Shakspeare  here, 
perhaps,  alluded  to  Spenser's  poem  entitled 
'  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,  on  the  Neglect  and 
Contempt  of  Learning.'      This   piece  first 

*  *LlCCTatux«orEtiio|W,'ToI.ll.p.387* 
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appeared  in  quarto,  with  othen,  lfi91."  We 
greatly  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  oonjeo- 
ture^  which  Malone  has  adopted.  Spenser's 
poem  is  certainly  a  satire  in  one  sense  of  the 
word ;  for  it  makes  the  Muses  lament  that 
all  the  glorious  productions  of  men  that 
proceeded  from  their  influence  had  vanished 
from  the  earth.    All  that 


" was  wont  to  work  delight 

Through  the  divine  infufiion  of  their  skill. 
And  all  that  else  seemed  fair  and  fresh  in  sight, 
So  made  by  nature  for  to  serve  their  will, 
Was  turned  now  to  dismal  heaviness. 
Was  turned  now  to  dreadful  ugliness.** 

Olio  complains  that  mighty  peers  ''only 
boast  of  arms  and  ancestry;'*  Melpomene, 
that  ''all  man's  life  meseems  a  tragedy;" 
Thalia  is  "made  the  servant  of  the  many;" 
Buterpe  weeps  that  "now  no  pastoral  is  to 
be  heard ;"  and  so  on.  These  laments  do 
not  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 


(t 


mourning  for  the  dettth 


Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary." 

These  expressions  are  too  precise  and  limited 
to  refer  to  the  tears  of  the  Muses  for  the 
decay  of  knowledge  and  art.  We  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  the  belief  that  some  real 
person,  and  some  real  death,  were  aDuded  to. 
May  we  hazard  a  conjecture? — Greene,  a 
man  of  learning,  and  one  whom  Shakspere 
in  the  generosity  of  his  nature  might  wish 
to  point  at  kindly,  died  in  1592,  in  a  con- 
dition that  might  truly  be  called  beggary. 
But  how  was  his  death,  any  more  than  that 
of  Spenser,  to  bo  the  occasion  of  "some 
satire,  keen  and  critical?"  Every  student 
of  our  literary  history  will  remember  the 
famous  controversy  of  Nash  and  Gabriel 
Harvey,  which  was  begun  by  Harvey's  pub- 
lication, in  1592,  of '  Four  Letters,  and  certain 
Sonnets,  especially  touching  Robert  Greene, 
and  other  parties  by  him  abused.'  Robert 
Greene  was  dead ;  but  Harvey  came  forward, 
in  revenge  of  an  incautious  attack  of  the 
unhappy  poet,  to  satirize  him  in  his  grave- 
to  hold  up  his  vices  and  his  misfortunes  to 
the  public  scorn — ^to  be  "  keen  and  critical" 
upon  "  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary." 
The  conjecture  which  we  offer  may  have 


little  weight,  and  the  point  is  certainly  of 
very  small  oonsequenoe. 

"  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e'er  I  heard," 
says  Hippolyta,  wh^'n  Wall  has  "  discharged" 
his  part  The  auswer  of  Theseus  is  full  of 
instruction :— "  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if 
intagizubtion  amend  them."  It  was  in  this 
humble  spirit  that  the  great  poet  judged  of 
his  own  matchless  performances.  He  felt 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  art,  and  indeed 
of  any  art,  to  produce  its  due  effect  upon  the 
mind,  unless  the  imagination,  to  which  it 
addressed  itself  was  ready  to  convert  the 
shadows  which  it  presented  into  living  forms 
of  truth  and  beauty.  "I  am  convinced," 
says  Coleridge,  *'  that  Shakspeare  availed 
himself  of  the  title  of  this  play  in  his  own 
mind,  and  worked  upon  it  as  a  dream  through- 
out."   The  poet  says  so,  in  express  words : — 

"  If  we  shadows  have  offended. 
Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended). 
That  yon  have  but  sfaimber'd  here. 
While  these  visiong  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme, 
Ko  more  yielding  bat  a  dream^ 
Gentles^  do  not  r^rehend.** 

But  to  understand  this  dream — ^to  hare  aU 
its  gay,  and  soft,  and  harmonious  colours 
impressed  upon  the  vision — ^to  hear  all  the 
golden  cadences  of  its  poesy — to  feel  the 
perfect  congruity  of  all  its  parts,  and  thus 
to  receive  it  as  a  truth — ^we  must  not  mppose 
that  it  will  enter  the  mind  amidst  the 
lethargic  slumbers  of  the  imagination.  We 
must  receive  it — 

"As  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream." 

Let  no  one  expect  that  the  beautiful  in- 
fluences of  this  drama  can  be  truly  felt  when 
he  is  under  the  subjection  of  the  literal  and 
prosaic  parts  of  our  nature:  or,  if  he  ha- 
bitually refuses  to  believe  that  there  aie 
higher  and  purer  regions  of  thought  than 
are  supplied  by  the  physical  realitaes  of  the 
world.  In  these  caeet  he  will  have  a  £alae 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  this^  and  of 
all  other  high  poetry^— eueh  a  standard  as 
that  possessed  by  a  critic    acnte,  leatned,  in 
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manj  refpeeti  wise— Br.  Johnson,  who  lived 
in  ft  pxosftic  age,  and  foetered  in  this  par- 
ticular the  real  ignorance  by  which  he  was 
nnroonded.  He  sums  np  the  merits  of '  A 
Midsmnmer-Night's  Bream,'  after  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  &Bhion : — **  Wild  and  fantastical 
88  this  play  is,  all  the  parts  in  their  yarions 
modes  are  well  written,  and  give  the  kind  of 
pleasore  which  the  autiior  designed.  Fairies, 
in  his  time,  were  much  in  fashion :  common 
tradition  had  made  them  familiar,  and  Spen- 
ser^B  poem  had  made  them  great."  It  is 
perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  dissect  such 
critidsm :  let  it  be  a  beacon  to  warn  us,  and 
not  a  '^loadrstar"  to  guide  us.  Old  Pepys, 
irith  his  honest  hatred  of  poetry — "  To  the 
King's  Theatre,  where  we  saw  '  Midsummei^ 
K]ght*8  Bream,'  which  I  had  nerer  seen 
before^  nor  shall  ever  again,  for  it  is  the 
most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that 'ever  I  saw 
in  my  life" — ^is  to  us  more  tolerable. 

Mr.  Hallam  accounts  '  A  Midsommer- 
lOght's  Bream'  poetical,  more  thsn  dra- 
matic; ''yet  rather  so,  because  the  inde- 
scribable profusion  of  imaginative  poetry  in 
this  play  overpowers  our  senses^  till  we  can 
hardly  observe  anything  else,  than  from  any 
deficiency  of  dramatic  excellence.  For,  in 
reality,  the  structure  of  the  fable,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  three,  if  not  four  actions,  very 
distinct  in  their  subjects  and  personages, 
jet  wrought  into  each  other  witliout  efibrt 
or  confusion,  displays  the  skill,  or  rather 
instinctive  felicity,  of  Shakspeare,  as  much 
as  in  any  play  he  has  written."  Yet^  cer- 
tainly, with  all  its  harmony  of  dramatic 
arrangement,  this  play  is  not  for  the  stage — 
at  least  not  for  the  modem  stage.  It  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  it  was  ever 
eminently  successful  in  performance.  The 
tone  of  the  epilogue  is  decidedly  apologetic, 
and  "  the  best  of  this  kind  are  but  shadows" 
is  in  the  same  spirit.  Hazlitt  has  admirably 
described  its  failure  as  an  acting  drama  in 
his  own  day:— 

**  The  *  Midsummer-Night's  Bream,'  when 
acted,  is  converted  from  a  delightful  fiction 
into  a  dull  pantomime.  All  that  is  finest  in 
the  play  is  lost  in  the  representation.  The 
spectacle  was  grand;  but  the  spirit  was 
I  evaporated,  the  genius  was  fled.   Poetiy  and 


the  stage  do  not  agree  well  together.  The 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  in  this  instance 
fails  not  only  of  effect,  but  of  decorum.  The 
ideal  can  have  no  ]^ace  upon  the  stage, 
which  is  a  picture  without  perspective: 
everything  there  is  in  the  foreground.  That 
which  was  merely  an  airy  shape,  a  dream,  a 
passing  thought,  immediately  becomes  an 
unmanageable  reality.  Where  all  is  left  to 
the  imagination  (as  is  the  case  in  reading), 
every  circumstance,  near  or  remote,  has  an 
equal  chance  of  being  kept  in  mind,  and  tells 
accordingly  to  the  mixed  impression  of  all 
that  has  been  suggested.  But  the  imagination 
cannot  sufficiently  qualify  the  actual  im- 
pressions of  the  senses.  Any  offence  given 
to  the  eye  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  ex- 
planation. Thus  Bottom's  head  in  the  play 
is  a  fantastic  illusion,  produced  by  magic 
spells :  on  the  stage  it  is  an  ass's  head,  and 
nothing  more ;  certainly  a  very  strange 
costume  for  a  gentleman  to  ^>pear  in.  Fancy 
cannot  be  embodied  any  more  than  a  simile 
can  be  painted ;  and  it  is  as  idle  to  attempt 
it  as  to  personate  Wall  or  MoanMne" 

And  yet,  just  and  philosophical  as  are 
these  remarks,  they  offer  no  oljection  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  thAt  in  this  play 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  dramatic  excellence. 
We  can  conceive  that,  with  scarcely  what 
can  be  called  a  model  before  him,  Shakspere's 
early  dramatic  attempts  must  h&ve  been  a 
series  of  experiments  to  establish  a  standard 
by  which  he  should  regulate  what  he  ad- 
dressed to  a  mixed  audience.  The  plays  of 
his  middle  and  mature  life,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  are  acting  plays ;  and  they  are  so, 
not  from  the  absence  of  the  higher  poetiy, 
but  from  the  predominance  of  character  and 
passion  in  association  with  it.  But  even  in 
those  plays  which  call  for  a  considerable 
exercise  of  the  unassisted  imaginative  faculty 
in  an  audience,  such  as  *  The  Tempest,'  and 
'A  Midsununer-Night's  Bream,'  where  the 
passions  are  not  powerfully  roused,  and  the 
senses  are  not  held  enchained  by  the  interests 
of  a  plot,  he  is  still  essentially  dramatic. 
What  has  been  called  of  late  years  the  drar 
matic  poem — that  something  between  the 
epic  and  the  dramatic  which  is  held  to  form 
an  apology  for  whatever  of  episodical  or 
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incongruous  the  author  maj  choose  to  intro- 
duce —  was  unattempted  bj  him.  *  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess'  of  Fletcher — a  poet 
who  in  some  things  knew  how  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  taste  of  a  mixed  audience 
more  readily  than  Shakspere  —  was  con- 
demned on  the  first  night  of  its  appearance. 
Seward,  one  of  his  editors,  calls  this  the 
scandal  of  our  nation.  And  jet  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  understand  how  the 
event  should  have  been  otherwise ;  for '  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess*  is  essentially  undn^ 
matic.  Its  exquisite  poetry  was  therefore 
thrown  away  upon  an  impatient  audience — 
its  occasional  indelicacy  could  not  propitiate 
them.  Milton*s  '  Gomus'  is  in  the  same  way 
essentially  undramatic ;  and  none  but  such 
a  refined  audience  as  that  at  Ludlow  Castle 
could  have  endured  its  representation.  But 
the  'Midsummer-Night's  Bream'  is  composed 
altogether  upon  a  different  principle.  It 
exhibits  all  that  congruity  of  parts,  that 
natural  progression  of  scenes,  that  subor- 
dination of  action  and  character  to  one 
leading  design,  that  ultimate  harmony 
CTolyed  out  of  seeming  confusion,  which 
constitute  the  dramatic  spirit.  With  "  audi- 
ence fit,  though  few,"  with  a  stage  not 
encumbered  with  decorations,  with  actors 
approaching  (if  it  were  so  possible)  to  the 
idea  of  grace  and  archness  which  belong  to 
the  fairy  troop, — the  subtle  and  eyanescent 
beauties  of  this  drama  might  not  be  wholly 
lost  in  the  representation.  But  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  much  would 
be  sacrificed.  It  is  in  the  closet  that  we 
must  not  only  suffer  our  senses  to  be  over- 
powered by  its  '^  indescribable  profusion  of 
imaginative  poetry,"  but  trace  the  instinctive 
felicity  of  Shakspere  in  the  ''structure  of 
the  fable."  If  the  'Midsummer-Night's 
Dream'  cotdd  be  acted,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  how  well  it  would  act.  Our  imagina- 
tion must  amend  what  is  wanting.  It  is  no 
real  objection  to  this  belief  that  it  has  been 
acted  with  surpassing  success  since  these 
observations  were  originally  written.  It  was 
revived  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre  as  a  pan- 
tomimic opera^  with  exquisite  scenery,  and 
abundant  music,  and  Oberon  and  ^tania 
moving  in  golden  chariots  amongst  silver 


clouds,  and  fairies  floating  in  ether,  held  up 
by  vexy  invisible  strings.  And  so  the  poetiy 
was  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  sightHseeing 
and  the  songs.  But,  for  a  just  comprehension 
of  Shakspere's  surpassing  beauties  in  this 
divine  poem,  we  would  rather  hear  the  second 
scene  of  Act  II.  read  as  we  have  heard  it 
read  by  a  poet,  than  see  the  play^  accom- 
panied with  every  scenic  propriety  and  pomp, 
to  show,  after  all,  that  "  the  best  in  this  kind 
are  but  shadows." 

Schlegel  has  happily  remarked  upon  this 
drama,  that  "  the  most  extraordinaxy  com- 
bination of  the  most  dissimilar  ingredients 
seems  to  have  arisen  without  effort  by  some 
ingenious  and  lucky  accident ;  and  the  i 
colours  are  of  such  dear  transparency,  that  ! 
we  think  the  whole  of  the  variegated  &bric 
may  be  blown  away  with  a  breath."  It  is 
not  till  after  we  have  attentively  studied 
this  wonderful  production  that  we  under- 
stand how  solidly  the  foundations  of  the 
fabric  are  laid.  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
move  with  a  stately  pace  as  their  nuptial 
hour  draws  on.  Hermia  takes  time  to  pause, 
before  she  submits 

*'  To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  ringle  life," — 

secretly  resolving  "  through  Athens*  gates  to 
steal."   Helena,  in  the  selfishness  of  her  own 
love,  resolves  to  betray  her  friend.    Bottom 
the  weaver,  and  Quince  the  carpenter,  and 
Snug  the  joiner,  and  Flute  the  bellows- 
mender,  and  Snout  the  tinker,  and  Starveling 
the  tailor,  are   '^  thought  fit   through   ail  | 
Athens  to  play  in  the  interlude  before  the  ! 
duke  and  dudiess  on  his  wedding-day,  at 
night."    Here  are,  indeed,  "  dissimilar  in-  | 
gredients."  They  appear  to  have  no  aptitude  i 
for  combination.    The  artists  are  not  yet 
upon  the  scene,  who  are  to  make  a  mosaic 
out  of  these  singular  materials.  We  are  only 
presented  in  the  first  act  with  the  extremes  - 
of  high  and  low — with  the  slayer  of  the  ! 
Centaurs,  and  the  weaver,  who  "  will  roar  i 
you  an 't  were  any  nightingale," — ^with  the 
lofty  Amazon,  who  appears  elevated  above 
woman's  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  pretty  and 
satirical  Hermia,  who  swean — 

"  By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke.** 
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^  The  conne  of  true  love*'  does  not  all  ^'nm 
smooth"  in  these  opening  scenes.  We  have 
the  love  that  is  crossed,  and  the  loye  that  is 
unrequited  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  un  hap- 
piness of  Helena  makes  her  treacherous  to 
her  friend.  We  have  little  doubt  that  all 
this  will  be  set  straight  in  the  progress  of 
the  drama ;  but  what  Quince  and  his  com- 
pany will  hare  to  do  with  the  untying  of 
this  knot  is  a  mystery. 

To  offer  an  analysis  of  this  subtle  and 
ethereal  drama  would,  we  belieye,  be  as 
unsatis&ctory  as  the  attempts  to  associate  it 
irith  the  realities  of  the  stage.  With  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  other  plays  of  Shakspere  may  be  assisted 
by  connecting  the  apparently  separate  parts 
of  the  action,  and  by  dcTeloping  and  recon- 
ciling what  seems  obscure  and  anomalous  in 
the  features  of  the  characters.  But  to  follow 
out  the  caprices  and  illusions  of  the  loves  of 
Demetrius  and  Lysander,  of  Helena  and 
Hermia; — ^to  reduce  to  prosaic  description 
the  consequence  of  the  jealousies  of  Oberon 
and  Titania ; — to  trace  the  Fairy  Queen 
under  the  most  fantastic  of  deceptions, 
where  grace  and  yulgarity  blend  together 
like  the  Cupids  and  Chimeras  of  Raffaelle's 
Arabesques  ; — and,  finally,  to  go  along  with 
the  scene  till  the  illusions  disappear — ^tlll 
the  loTers  are  happy,  and  "  sweet  bully 
Bottom"  is  reduced  to  an  ass  of  human 
dimensions ; — such  an  attempt  as  this  would 
be  worse  even  tban  unreverential  criticism. 
No,— the  *  Midsummer-Night's  Dream'  must 
be  left  to  its  own  influences. 

'^  It  is  probable,"  says  SteeTcns,  '*  that  the 
hint  of  this  play  was  received  from  Chaucer's 
'Knight's  Tale.'"     We    agree  with    this 


opinion.  Malone  has,  with  great  hardihood, 
asserted  that  the  part  of  the  fable  which 
relates  to  the  quarrels  of  Oberon  and  Titania 
was  ''not  of  our  author's  invention."  He 
has  nothing  to  show  in  support  of  this,  but 
the  opinion  of  Tyrwhitt^  that  Pluto  and 
Proserpina,  in  Chaucer's  '  Merchant's  Tale,' 
were  the  true  progenitors  of  Oberon  and 
Titania ;  that  Robert  Greene  boasts  of  having 
performed  the  King  of  the  Fairies,  and  that 
Qreene  has  introduced  Oberon  in  his  play  of 
'James  lY.'  Malone's  assertion,  and  the 
mode  altogether  in  which  he  speaks  of  this 
drama,  furnish  a  decisive  proof  of  his  incom- 
petence to  judge  of  the  higher  poetry  of 
Shakspere.  Because  the  names  of  Oberon 
and  Titania  existed  before  Shakspere,  he  did 
not  invent  his  Oberon  and  Titania  i  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hailam  may  correct  some  of 
the  errors  which  the  commentators  have 
laboured  to  propagate.  "  The  '  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream'  is,  I  believe,  altogether 
original  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  con- 
ceptions that  ever  visited  the  mind  of  a 
poet,  the  fairy  machinery.  A  few  before  him 
had  dealt  in  a  vulgar  and  clumsy  manner 
with  popular  superstitions ;  but  the  sportive, 
beneficent,  invisible  population  of  the  air 
and  earth,  long  since  established  in  the  creed 
of  childhood,  and  of  those  simple  as  children, 
had  never  for  a  moment  been  blended  with 
'human  mortals'  among  the  personages  of 
the  drama.  Lyly's '  Maid's  Metamorphosis ' 
is  probably  later  than  this  play  of  Shak- 
Bpeare,  and  was  not  published  till  1600.  It 
is  unneoessazy  to  observe  that  the  £Buries  of 
Spenser,  as  he  has  dealt  with  them,  are 
wholly  of  a  different  race."* 

*  « LItentun  of  Europe/  voL  li.  p^  388» 
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CHAPTER  III. 
ROMBO  AND  JULIET. 


^  Romeo  and  Juliet  *  was  first  printed  in  the 
year  1597,  under  the  following  title  :•— '  An 
excellent  conceited  Tragedie  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  As  it  hath  been  often  (with  great 
applause)  plaid  publiquelj,  bj  the  right 
honourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  his  Seruants.' 
The  second  edition  was  printed  in  1599, 
under  the  following  title: — ^^The  most  ex- 
cellent and  lamentable  TrBgedie,  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Kewly  corrected,  augmented, 
and  amended :  As  it  hath  bene  sundry  times 
publiquely  acted,  by  the  right  Honourable 
the  Lord  ChamberUdne  his  Seruants.' 

The  subsequent  original  editions,  and  the 
folio  of  1623,  are  founded  upon  the  quarto 
of  1599,  from  which  they  differ  very  slightly. 

The  quarto  of  1599  was  declared  to  be 
''newly  corrected, augmented,  and  amended." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whaterer  that  the 
corrections,  augmentations,  and  emendations 
were  those  of  the  author.  There  are  typo- 
graphical errors  in  this  edition,  and  in  all 
the  editions,  and  occasional  confusions  of  the 
metrical  arrangement,  which  render  it  more 
than  probable  that  Shakspere  did  not  see 
the  proofs  of  his  printed  works.  But  that 
the  ctyjpy^  both  of  the  first  edition  and  of 
the  second,  was  derired  from  him,  is,  to 
our  minds,  perfectly  certain.  We  know  of 
nothmg  in  literary  history  more  curious  or 
more  instructiTe  than  the  example  of  mi- 
nute attention,  as  well  as  consummate  skill, 
exhibited  by  Shakspere  in  correcting,  aug- 
menting, and  amending  the  first  copy  of 
this  play.  We  would  ask,  then,  upon  what 
canon  of  criticism  can  an  editor  be  justified 
in  foisting  into  a  copy,  so  corrected,  passages 
of  the  original  copy,  which  the  matured  judg- 
ment of  the  author  had  rejected  ?  Essentially 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  determined  by 
any  arbitrement  whatever  other  than  the 
judgment  of  the  author.  Even  if  his  cor- 
rections did  not  appear,  in  every  case,  to 
be  improYements,  we  should  be  still  bound 
to  receiye  them  with  respect  and  deference. 


We  would  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  establish 
it  as  a  rule  implidtiy  to  be  followed,  that 
an  author's  last  corrections  are  to  be  inva- 
riably  adopted ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  Oowper's 
<  Homer,'  and  Tasso's  *  Jerusalem,'  the  cor- 
rections which  these  poets  made  in  their  first 
productions,  when  their  faculties  were  in  a 
great  degree  clouded  and  worn  out,  are  pro- 
perly considered  as  not  entitled  to  supersede 
what  they  produced  in  bri^ter  and  happier 
hours.  Mr.  Southey  has  admirably  stated 
the  reason  for  this  in  the  advertisement  to 
his  edition  of  Oowper's '  Homer.'  But,  in  the 
case  of  Shakspere's  *■  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  the 
corrections  and  augmentations  were  made 
by  him  at  that  epoch  of  his  life  when  he 
exhibited  ^  all  the  graces  and  facilities  of 
a  genius  in  full  possession  and  habitual 
exercise  of  power."*  The  (SugmaUatima^ 
with  one  or  two  very  trifling  exceptions, 
are  amongst  the  most  masterly  passages  in 
the  whole  play,  and  include  many  of  the 
lines  that  are  invariably  turned  to,  as  some 
of  the  highest  examples  of  poetical  beauty. 
These  augmentations^  further,  are  so  large  in 
their  amount,  that,  in  Steevens's  reprint,  the 
first  edition  occupies  only  snwn^y^ree  pages; 
while  the  edition  of  1G09,  in  the  same  volume, 
printed  in  the  same  type  as  the  first  edition, 
occupies  nmety-mnt  pages.  The  corrttiioiM 
are  made  with  such  exceeding  judgment, 
such  marvellous  tact,  that  of  themselves 
they  completely  overthrow  the  theory,  so 
long  submitted  to,  that  Shakspere  was  a 
careless  writer.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
consider  ourselves  justified  in  treating  the 
labour  of  Steevens  and  other  editors,  in 
making  a  patchwork  text  out  of  the  author's 
first  and  second  copies,  as  utterly  worthless. 
We  most  readily  acknowledge  our  own  pai^ 
ticular  obligatioDS  to  them  ;  for,  unless  they 
had  collected  a  great  mass  of  materials,  no 
modem  edition  could  have  been  properly  un- 
dertaken. But  we,  nevertheless,  cannot  conceal 

*  Coleridge*i  *  Literarf  Rcmaini.' 
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our  opinion,  thai  ai  editors  they  were  rash, 
and  as  entice  they  were  cold  and  unimagi- 
natiye;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  the  highest 
duty  to  attempt  to  undo  what  they  hare 
doney  when  they  approach  their  author,  as 
in  their  manufacture  of  a  text  for  '  Borneo 
and  Juliet,*  **•  without  reyerence."  We  he- 
lieye,  as  they  did  not,  ^  that  his  own  judg- 
ment is  entitled  to  more  respect  than  that 
of  any  or  all  his  critics;"^  and  we  shall 
attempt  to  Tindicate  that  judgment  on  erery ' 
oecasion,  upon  the  great  principle  laid  down 
by  Bentley : — ^  The  point  is  not  what  he 
vdgbi  haye  done,  hut  what  he  Km  done." 

In  attempting  to  settle  the  Chronology 
of  Shakspere's  plays,  there  are,  as  in  eyeiy 
okher  case  of  literary  histoiy,  two  species 
of  evidence  to  be  regarded— the  extrinsic 
and  the  intrinsic.  Of  the  former  species  of 
eyidence  we  haye  the  one  important  fact 
that  a  ^Borneo  and  Juliet,'  by  Shakspere, 
boweyer  wanting  in  the  completeness  of  the 
'  Borneo  and  Juliet '  which  we  now  possess, 
was  published  in  1597.  The  enumeration  of 
this  play,  therefore,  in  the  list  by  Francis. 
Meres,  in  1598^  adds  nothing  to  our  preyious 
informalion.  In  the  same  manner,  the  men- 
,  tion  of  this  play  by  Marston,  in  his  tenth 
satire,  first  published  in  1599,  only  shows  us 
bow  popular  it  was  :— 

"LoseiiB,  what's  play'd  to4ay1  i'  &ith,  now  I 
know; 
I  see  thy  lips  abroach,  from  whence  doth  flow 
NoQght  but  pure  Juliet  and  Borneo." 

Of  the  pontive  intrinsic  evidence  of  the 
date  of  ^  Bomeo  and  Juliet,*  the  play,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  only  furnishes  one  passage, 
line  Nurse,  describing  the  time  when  Juliet 
was  weaned,  says, 

"On  Lammas-eye  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen; 

That  shall  she,  many ;  I  remember  it  well 

T  is  sinee  the  earthquake  now  eleven  yean  ; 
*  *  •  *  • 

Bitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall, 
***** 

Shake,  quoth  the  doye-kouse :  't  was  no  need, 

I  trow, 
To  bid  me  trudge. 
And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years." 

*  Sonthey  (apeaUng  of  Cowper). 


All  this  particularity  with  reference  to  the 
earthquake— 

"  I  never  shall  forget  it, — 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year  "— 

was  for  the  audience.  The  poet  had  to  ex- 
hibit the  minuteness  with  which  unlettered 
people,  and  old  people,  in  particular,  establish 
a  date,  by  reference  to  some  circumstance 
which  has  made  a  particular  impression  upon 
their  imagination  ;  but  in  this  case  he  chose 
a  circumstance  which  would  be  familiar  to 
his  audience,  and  would  haye  produced  a 
corresponding  impression  upon  themselyes. 
Tyrwhitt  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  this 
passage  had,  in  all  probability,  a  reference 
to  the  great  earthquake  which  happened  in 
England  in  1580.  Stow  has  described  this 
earthquake  minutely  in  his  Chronicle,  and  so 
has  Holinshed.  "  On  the  6th  of  AprU,  1580, 
being  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  about  six 
o'clock  toward  eyening,  a  sudden  earthquake 
happened  in  London,  and  almost  generally 
throughout  all  England,  caused  such  an 
amaaedness  among  the  people  as  was  won- 
derful for  the  time,  and  caused  them  to  make 
their  earnest  prayers  to  Almighty  God!** 
The  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  earth- 
quake show  that  the  remembrance  of  it  would 
not  have  easily  passed  away  from  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  great  clock  in  the  palace 
at  Westminster,  and  divers  other  clocks  and 
bells,  struck  of  themselves  against  the  ham- 
mers with  the  shaking  of  the  earth.  The 
lawyers  supping  in  the  Temple  "  ran  from 
the  tables,  and  out  of  their  halls,  with  their 
knives  in  their  hands.**  The  people  as- 
sembled at  the  theatres  rushed  forth  into 
the  fields,  lest  the  galleries  should  fall. 
The  roof  of  Christ  Church,  near  to  Newgate 
Market,  was  so  shaken,  that  a  large  stone 
dropped  out  of  it,  killing  one  person,  and 
mortally  wounding  another,  it  being  sermon- 
time.  Chimneys  toppled  down,  houses  were 
shattored.  Shakspere,  therefore,  could  not 
have  mentioned  an  earthquake  with  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  passage  in  the  Nur8e*8  speech 
without  immediately  calling  up  some  asso- 
ciations in  the  minds  of  his  audience.  He 
knew  the  double  world  in  which  an  excited 
audience  liyes, — the  half  belief  in  the  world 
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of  poetry  amongst  which  thej  are  placed 
during  a  theatrical  representation,  and  the 
half  consciousness  of  the  external  world  of 
their  ordinary  life.  The  ready  disposition 
of  eyeiy  audience  to  make  a  transition  from 
the  scene  before  them  to  the  scene  in  which 
they  ordinarily  move, — ^to  assimilate  what  is 
shadowy  and  distant  with  what  is  distinct 
and  at  hand, — da  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of 
the  drama.  Actors  seize  upon  the  principle 
to  perpetrate  the  grossest  violations  of  good 
taste ;  and  authors  who  write  for  present 
applause  inyariably  do  the  same  when  they 
offer  U8|  in  their  dialogue,  a  passing  allu- 
sion, which  is  technically  called  a  clap-trap. 
In  the  case  before  us,  even  if  Shakspere  had 
not  this  principle  in  view,  the  association 
of  the  English  earthquake  must  have  been 
strongly  in  his  mind  when  he  made  the 
Nurse  date  from  an  earthquake.  Without 
reference  to  the  circumstance  of  Juliet's 

*'  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year. 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  nighty  shall  she  be  four- 
teen,"— 

he  would  naturally,  dating  from  the  earth- 
quake, have  made  the  date  refer  to  the 
period  of  his  writing  the  passage  instead 
of  the  period  of  Juliet's  being  weaned: — 
'*  Then  she  could  stand  alone."  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nurse's  chronology,  Juliet 
had  not  arrived  at  that  epoch  in  the  lives 
of  children  till  she  was  three  years  old. 
The  very  contradiction  shows  that  Shak- 
spere had  another  object  in  view  than  that 
of  making  the  Nurse's  chronology  tally  with 
the  age  of  her  nursling.    Had  he  written, 

~  « 'T  is  since  the  earthquake  novrjuet  tlUrteen 
years," 

we  should  not  have  been  so  ready  to  believe 
that  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  was  written  in  1593; 
but  as  he  has  written, 

"  T  is  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years," 

in  defiance  of  a  very  obvious  calculation  on 
the  part  of  the  Nurse,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  he  wrote  the  passage  eleven  years  after 
the  earthquake  of  1580,  and  that,  the  passage 
being  also  meant  to  fix  the  attention  of  an 


audience,  the  play  was  produced,  as  well  as 
written,  in  1591. 

Reasoning  such  as  this  would,  we  acknow- 
ledge, be  very  weak  if  it  were  unsupported 
by  evidence  deduced  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  performance,  with  reference 
to   the   maturity   of  the  author's   powers. 
But,  taken  in  connection  with  that  evidence, 
it  becomes  important.     Now,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing,  although  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  commimicate  the 
grounds  of  our  belief  fully  to  our  reftders, 
that  the  alterations  made  by  Shakspere  upon 
his  first  copy  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'   as 
printed  in  1597  (which  alterations  are  shown 
in  the  second  copy  as  printed  in  1599),  ex- 
hibit differences  as  to  the  quality  of  his  mind 
—differences  in  judgment— differences  in  the 
cast  of  thought— differences  in  poetical  power 
— which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
growth  of  his  mind  during  two  years  only. 
If  the  first  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  were  pro- 
duced in  1591,  and  the  second  in  1599,  we 
have  an  interval  of  eight  years,  in  which 
some  of  his  most  finished  works  had  been 
given  to  the  world.    During  this  period  his 
richness,  as  well  as  his  sweetness,  had  been 
developed ;  and  it  is  this  development  which 
is  so  remarkable  in  the  superadded  passages 
in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'     We  almost  fiancy 
that  the  ''  Queen  Mab  "  speech  will  of  itself 
furnish  an  example  of  what  we  mean. 

**  Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Hade  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grab, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  £uriei>f  coach-makerB.** 

These  lines  are  not  in  the  first  copy ;  but 
how  beautifully  they  fit  in  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  spokes — ^the  cover — the  traces — 
the  collars — the  whip — and  the  waggoner ; 
while,  in  their  peculiarly  rich  and  pic- 
turesque effect,  they  stand  out  before  all 
the  rest  of  the  passage !  Then,  the  "  I  have 
seen  the  day — ♦  *  *  ♦  't  is  gone,  't  is  gone, 
*t  is  gone,"  of  old  Capulet  seems  to  speak 
more  of  the  middle-aged  than  of  the  youth- 
ful poet,  of  whom  all  the  passages  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  are  characteristic.  Again, 
the  lines  in  the  friar's  soliloquy,  beginning 

"  The  earth,  that 's  Nature's  mother,  is  her 
tomb," 
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look  like  the  work  of  one  who  had  been 
reading  and  thinking  more  deeply  of  na- 
ture's mysteries  than  in  his  first  delineation 
of  the  benerolent  philosophy  of  this  good 
old  man.  But,  as  we  adyance  in  the  play, 
the  development  of  the  writer's  powers  is 
more  and  more  displayed  in  his  additions. 
The  critical  reader  may  trace  what  has  been 
added  by  the  foot-notes  in  the  'Pictorial' 
and  '  Library '  editions. 

Tieck,  who,  as  a  translator  of  Shakspere, 
and  as  a  profound  and  beautiful  critic,  has 
done  Tory  much  for  cultiyating  the  know- 
ledge, built  upon  lore,  which  the  Germans 
possess  of  our  poet,  has  not  been  trammelled 
by  Malone  and  Chalmers,  but  has  placed 
'Borneo  and  Juliet*  amongst    Shakspere's 
early  plays.    We  hare  no  exact  statements 
on  this  subject  by  Tieck ;  but,  in  a  very 
delightful  imaginary  scene  between  Marlowe 
and  Qreene,  he  has  made  Marlowe  describe 
to  his  brother  dramatist  the  first  performance 
of '  Borneo  and  Juliet*  of  which  he  had  been 
witness*.    Tieck  has  made  this  imaginary 
conyersation  a  yehicle  for  the  most  enthu- 
siastic praise  of  this  play.     Marlowe  de- 
scribes the  performance  as  taking  place  at 
the  palace  of  the  Lord  Hunsdon.    He  had 
expected,  he  says,  that  one  of  his  own  plays 
would  have  been  performed ;  but  he  found 
that  it  was  ^  that  old  poem,  which  we  haye 
all  long  known,  worked  up  into  a  tragedy.*' 
After  Marlowe  has  run  through  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  play,  with  an  eloquent 
admiration,  mingled  with  deep  regret  that 
he  himself  had  been  able  to  approach  so 
distantly  the  excellence  of  that  "'  out-sound- 
ing mouth,  which  a  godlike  muse  has  herself 
inspired  with  the  sweetest  of  her  kisses,**  he 
thus  replies  to  Greene's  inquiry  as  to  who 
was  the  poet : — ^**  Wilt  thou  belieye  ?— one 
of  Henslowe*s  common  comedians,  who  has 
already  seryed  him  many  years  on  yexy  low 
wages.**  ''  And  now,  if  thy  feyer  has  passed,** 
said  Greene,  ''let  us  look  on  this  thing  in 
the  broad  light.     This  is  merely  such  a 
passing  apparition  as  we  haye  seen  many  of 
before— admired,  gaped  at,  praised  without 
limit — ^but  fiill  of  faults  and  imperfections, 
and  soon  to  be  altogether  forgotten."    "  The 

*  *  Dlchterleben**  von  Tieck :  Berllo,  1898,  p.  1S8,  dte. 


same  thing,"  said  Marlowe,  ^'  the  same  words 
were  whispered  to  me  by  my  base  enyy, 
when  I  obseryed  the  uniyersal  delight,  the 
deep  emotion,  of  every  spectator.     I  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  myself  therewith,  and 
again   to  recover  my  lost  honours  in  this 
miserable  manner.  I  fied  from  the  company ; 
and  the  house-steward,  who  had  acted  as  an 
assistant,  gave  mo  the  manuscript  of  the 
play.    In  my  lonely  chamber  I  sat  and  read 
the  whole  night,  and  read  again, — and  each 
time  admired  the  more  ;  for  much  that  had 
appeared  to   me  episodical  or  superfluous 
acquired,  on  more  exact  examination,  a  sig- 
nificancy  and  needful  fulness.     The  good 
house-steward  gave  me  also  another  poem, 
which  the  author  has  not  yet  quite  com- 
pleted, 'Venus  and  Adonis,*  that  I  might 
read  it  in  my  nightly  leisure.    My  friend, 
even  here,  even  in  this  sweet  narrative, — 
even  in  this  soft    speech  and  voluptuous 
imagery, — in  this  intoxicating  realm,  where 
I,  till  now,  only  looked  upon  likenesses  of 
myself, — I  am  completely,  completely  beaten. 
0  this  man,  this  more  than  mortal !  to  him 
(I  feel  as  if  my  life  depends  on  it)  I  must 
become  the  most  intimate  friend  or  the  most 
bitter  enemy.    Either  I  will  yet  find  my 
way  to  him,  or  I  will  succumb  to  this  Apollo, 
and  he  may  then  speak  over  my  outstretched 
corpse  the  last  words  of  praise  or  blame.** 
Tieck  has  thus  decidedly  placed  the  date  of 
the  performance  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet*  be- 
fore 1592, — ^for  Greene  died  in  that  year,  and 
Marlowe  in  the  year  following.    The  '  Venus 
and  Adonis,*  which  is  here  mentioned  as  not 
quite  completed,  was    published    in   1593. 
Tieck  built  his  opinion,  no  doubt,  upon  in- 
ternal evidence ;  and  upon  this  evidence  we 
must  be  content  to  let  the  question  rest. 

Whbk  Dante  reproaches  the  Emperor  Albert 
for  neglect  of  Italy, — 

"  Thy  sire  and  thou  have  suffered  thus. 
Through  greediness  of  yonder  realms  detaln'd, 
The  garden  of  the  empire  to  run  waste," — 

he  adds, — 

"  Come,  see  the  Capulets  and  Montagues, 
The  Filippeechi  and  Monaldi,  man 
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Who  car'st  for  nought  1  thoie  Bimk  in  gtid, 

aadtheee 
With  dire  niq>icion  rackU"* 

The  Oapulets  and  Montagues  were  amongst 
the  fierce  spirits  vho,  according  to  the  poet^ 
had  rendered  Italy  *'  savage  and  unmanage- 
able." The  Emperor  Albert  was  murdered 
in  1308 :  and  the  Veronese,  who  belieye  the 
story  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet*  to  be  his- 
torically true,  ^x  the  date  of  this  tragedy  as 
1303.  At  that  period  the  Scalas,  or  Scaligers, 
ruled  over  Verona. 

If  the  records  of  history  tell  us  little  of 
the  fair  Oapulet  and  her  loved  Montague, 
whom  Shakspere  has  made  immortal,  the 
novelists  have  seized  upon  the  subject,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  interest  and  its 
obscurity.  Massuccio,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
lived  about  1470,  was,  it  is  supposed,  the 
writer  who  first  gave  a  somewhat  similar 
story  the  clothing  of  a  connected  fiction. 
He  places  the  scene  at  Sienna,  and,  of  course^ 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets.  The  story,  too,  of  Massuccio  varies 
in  its  catastrophe;  the  bride  recovering 
from  her  lethargy,  produced  by  the  same 
means  as  in  the  case  of  Juliet,  and  the  hus- 
band being  executed  for  a  murder  which 
had  caused  him  to  flee  from  his  country. 
Mr.  Bouce  has  endeavoured  to  trace  back 
the  groundwork  of  the  tale  to  a  Greek 
romance  by  Xenophon  Ephesius.  Luigi  da 
Porto,  of  Vicenia,  gave  a  connected  fonn  to 
the  legend  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  a  novel, 
under  the  title  of  '  La  Giulietta,*  which  was 
published  after  his  death  in  1535.  Luigi,  in 
an  epistle  which  is  prefixed  to  this  work, 
states  that  the  stoiy  was  told  him  by  **  an 
archer  of  mine,  whose  name  was  Peregrine, 
a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  well  practised 
in  the  military  art,  a  pleasant  companion, 
and,  like  almost  all  his  countrymen  of 
Verona,  a  great  talker.**  Bandello^  in  1554, 
published  a  novel  on  the  same  subject,  the 
ninth  of  his  second  collection.  It  begins, 
"  When  the  Scaligen  were  lords  of  Verona," 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  these  events  hap- 
pened "  under  Bartholomew  Scaliger"  (Bai^ 
tolomeo  della  Scala).    The  various  materials 

*  •  Pmt^Umj,* CMitoG :  Gary's  TraotUtkau 


to  be  found  in  these  aouroaf  were  embodied 
in  a  French  novel  bj  Piene  Boisteau,  a 
translation  of  which  was  publisbed  by 
Painter  in  his  'Palace  of  Plearaie,'  in  1567; 
and  upon  this  French  story  wis  founded  the 
English  poem  by  Arthur  Brooke,  published 
in  1568»  under  the  title  of  'The  ingiali 
Historye  of  RcMneus  and  Joliet,  written  fiist 
in  Italian  by  BandeU,  and  nowe  in  RitgliAo 
by  Ar.  Br.*  It  appean  highly  probable  that 
an  English  pUy  upon  the  same  subject  had 
appeased  poneyioos  to  Brooke's  poem  ;  for  a 
copy  of  that  poem,  which  wai  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  H.  White,  of  Lichfield, 
contains  the  following  passage,  in  an  addrew 
to  the  reader: — ^''Though  I  saw  the  same 
argument  lately  set  forth  on  the  stage  with 
more  commendation  than  I  can  look  for, 
being  there  much  better  set  forth  than  1 
have  or  can  do,  yet  the  same  matter,  penned 
as  it  is,  may  serve  to  like  gpood  effect, 
if  the  readers  do  bring  with  them  like 
good  minds  to  consider  it,  which  hath  the 
more  encouraged  me  to  publish  it,  such  as 
it  is."  We  thus  see  that  Shaki^ere  had 
materials  enou^  to  work  upon.  But,  in 
addition  to  these  sources,  there  is  a  play  bj 
Lope  de  Vega  in  which  the  incidents  are 
very  similar ;  and  an  Italian  tragedy  also 
by  Luigi  Groto,  which  Mr.  Walker,  in  his 
historical  memoir  of  Italian  tragedy,  thinb 
that  the  English  bard  read  with  profit.  Bfr. 
Walker  gives  us  passages  in  support  of  his 
assertion,  such  as  a  descxiption  of  a  nightin- 
gale when  the  lovers  are  parting^  which 
appear  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

To  attempt  to  show,  as  noany  have  at- 
tempted, what  Shakspere  took  from  the 
poem  of '  Bomeus  and  Juliet,*  and  what  fran 
Painter's  '  Palace  of  Pleasure* — how  he  vas 
"  wretchedly  misled  in  his  catastrophe^**  as 
Mr.  Bunlop  has  it^  becanae  he  had  not  read 
Luigi  da  Porto— and  how  he  invented  only 
one  incident  throughout  the  play,  that  of  J 
the  death  of  Paris,  and  created  only  one  i 
character,  that  of  Mercutio,  according  to  the 
sagacious  Mrs.  Lenox— af^pears  to  us  some- 
what idle  work. 

The  slight  foundation  of  historical  truth 
which  can  be  estaUished  in  the  legend  of 
<  Romeo  and  Juliet*— that  of  the  "^dvi] 
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broils'*  of  the  two  rind  houses  of  Yttona^ 
would  place  the  period  of  the  action  about 
the  time  of  Dante.    But  this  one  circum- 
ftinco  ought  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  veiy 
strictly  to  limit  tiiis  period.    The  legend  is 
so  obscure,  that  we  may  be  justified  in  car- 
lyisg  its  date  forward  or  backward,  to  the 
extent  eren  of  a  century,  if  anythhig  may 
be  gained  by  such  a  freedom.    In  this  case^ 
we  may  Tentuie  to  associate  the  story  with 
the  period  which  followed   the  times  of 
Petruch  end  Boccaccio — verging  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century-*«  period 
full  of  rich  associations.    Then,  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  ancient  world  had  been 
nscaed  out  of  the  dust  and  darkness  of  ages^ 
--the  language  of  Italy  had  been  formed,  in 
great  part,  by  the  nairellous  '  Visions'  of 
her  greatest  poet;  painting  had  been  rerived 
by  Oiotto  and  Cimabue ;  architecture  had 
put  on  a  character  of  beauty  and  majesty, 
And  the  first  necesrities  of  shelter  and  de- 
feuee  had  been  associated  with  the  higher 
demands  of  comfort  and  taste;  sculpture 
had  displayed  itself  in  manybeautlfol  produo- 
tions,  both  in  marble  and  bronze ;  and  music 
had  been  cultiTated  as  a  science.    All  these 
were  the  growth  of  the  freedom  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Italian  republics,  and  of  the 
wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by  com- 
mercial enterprise,  under  the  impulses  of 
freedom.    To  date  the  period  of  the  action 
of  'Romeo  and  Juliet '  before  this  revival  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  would  be  to  make  its 
Mwessoriee  out  of  harmony  with  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  Shakspere's  drama.    Even 
if  a  alight  porticm  of  historical  accuracy  be 
ncrificed,  his  poetry  must  be  surrounded 
with  an  appropriate  atmosphere  of  grace 
and  richness. 

^Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story,  they  (the 
Teronese)  seem  tenacious  to  a  degree, — ^in- 
sisting on  the  fiust,  giving  a  date  (1303),  and 
showing  a  tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and 
partly  decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered 
loaves  in  it,  in  a  wild  and  desolate  oon- 
rentual  garden,  once  a  cemeteiy,  now  ruined 
to  the  very  graves.  The  situation  struck 
J  me  as  very  appropriate  to  the  legend,  being 
I  blighted  as  their  love.^^     Byron  thus  de- 

'  scribed  the  tomb  of  Juliet  to  his  fidend 

i 


Moore,  as  he  saw  it  at  the  close  of  autumn, 
when  withered  leaves  had  dropped  into  the 
decayed  sarcophagus^  and  the  vines  that 
are  trailed  above  it  had  been  stripped  of 
their  firuit  His  letter  to  Moore,  in  which 
this  passage  occurs,  is  dated  the  7th  Kovem- 
ber*.  But  this  wild  and  desolate  garden 
only  struck  Byron  as  appropriate  to  the 
legend — to  that  simple  tale  of  fierce  hatreds 
and  fatal  loves  which  traditi<m  has  still  pre- 
served, amongst  those  who  may  never  have 
read  Luigi  da  Porto  or  Banddlo,  and  who, 
perhaps,  never  heard  the  name  of  Shakspere. 
To  the  legend  only  is  the  blighted  place 
appropriate.  For  who  that  has  ever  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  story  of  Juliet, 
as  told  by  Shakspere, — ^who  that  has  heard 
his  "glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  in- 
expressible feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul 
and  gives  to  it  its  highest  sublimity,  and 
which  elevates  even  the  senses  themselves 
into  80ul,"t — ^who  that,  in  our  great  poet's 
matchless  delineation  of  Juliet's  love,  has 
perceived  "  whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in 
the  odour  of  a  southern  spring,  languishing 
in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  xose,")! — ^who, 
indeed,  that  looks  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
Juliet  of  Shakspere,  can  see  only  a  shapeless 
ruin  amidst  wildnees  and  desolation  ? 

"A  grave)    Oh,  no ;  a  lantern,    .    .    . 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  fVill  of  light* 

Wordsworth  has  a  philosophical  remark 
upon  Shakspere  which  is  applicable  to  all 
his  tragedies:  —  ** Shakspere's  writings,  in 
the  most  pathetic  scenes,  never  act  upon  us 
as  pathetic  beyond  the  bounds  of  pleasure." 
Wordsworth  adds,  that  this  efiect,  "in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  small,  but 
continual  and  regular,  impulses  of  plea- 
surable surprise  from  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment."! In  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  principle 
of  limitiug  the  pathetic  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce 

*  Moore** '  Life  of  Byron*'  Svo. :  189S.  p.  SS7« 

f  A.  W.  SchlegeTs '  Lectures/  Black's  tnuulatkm,  toL  IL, 
p.  187. 

t  Ibid. 

i  Obserratkms  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  <  Lyrical 
Ballads,' 
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emotions  of  pleasure  is  interwoTen  with 
the  whole  structure  and  conduct  of  the 
plaj.  The  tragical  part  of  the  stoiy,  from 
the  first  scene  to  the  last,  is  held  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  beautiful.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  beautiful  comes  to  the  relief  of  the 
tragic,  as  in  '  Lear  *  and  *  Othello,'  but  here 
the  tragic  is  only  a  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
beautiful  under  its  most  striking  aspects. 
Shakspere  never  intended  that  the  story  of 
'Romeo  and  Juliet*  should  lacerate  the 
heart.  When  l^frs.  Inchbald,  therefore,  said, 
in  her  preface  to  the  acted  play,  *'  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet'  is  called  a  pathetic  tragedy,  but 
it  is  not  so  in  reality — it  channs  the  under- 
standing and  delights  the  imagination,  with« 
out  melting,  though  it  touches,  the  heart," 
—she  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  Shak- 
spere's  skill  as  an  artist,  for  he  had  thoroughly 
worked  out  his  own  idea.  ''Otway,"  Mrs. 
Inchbald  adds,  ''would  have  rendered  it 
more  efiective."  Otway  did  render  it  "  more 
effectire."  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  refer  to 
his  '  Caius  Marius,'  to  show  -his  success  in 
converting  beauty  into  what  is  called  force. 
He  did  exactly  what  Garrick's  less  skilful 
hand  ventured  to  do — ^to  make  Juliet  wake 
before  Romeo  dies.  It  is  marvellous  how 
acute  and  ingenious  men,  such  as  Thomas 
Warton,  for  example,  should  be  betrayed 
into  criticism  which  deals  with  such  a  poem 
as  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  as  if  there  were  no 
unity  of  feeling,  no  homogeneousness,  in  its 
entire  construction.  Warton  says^  "Shak- 
spere, misled  by  the  English  poem,  missed 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  most  affect- 
ing scene  by  the  natural  and  obvious  con- 
clusion of  the  story.  In  Luigi*s  novel,  Juliet 
awakes  from  her  trance  in  the  tomb  before 
the  death  of  Romeo." ''^  Shakspere  misled  t 
Shakspere  missing  the  opportunity !  Shak* 
spere  working  in  the  dark !  Let  us  see  what 
has  been  done  by  those  who  were  not  "  mis- 
led," and  who  seized  upon  "the  oppor- 
tunity." Qarrick  has  written  sixty  lines  of 
good,  orthodox,  commonplace  dialogue  be- 
tween Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  tomb,  in 
which  Romeo,  before  he  begins  to  rave,  talks 
very  much  in  the  style  of  one  of  Shenstone's 
shepherds, — as,  for  example, — 

«  « Hhtorr  of  EnfflUh  Portry/  toI.  It.  p.  302  (18S4K 


«  And  all  my  mind  was  happiness  and  thee." 

Garrick,  moreover,  has  omitted  all  such 
Shaksperean  images  as  would  be  offensive 
to  superfine  ears,  such 


"  Here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  wonns  that  are  thy  chambermaids" 

And  yet,  with  all  his  efforts  to  destroy  the 
beautiful,  and  all  his  managerial  skill  to 
thrust  forward  that  species  of  pathetic 
which  the  actor  delights  in,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  himself  and  bringing 
down  the  galleries,  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  "seldom  attracts 
an  elegant  audience.  The  company  that 
frequent  the  side-boxes  will  not  come  to  a 
tragedy,  unless  to  weep  in  torrents;  and 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  will  not  draw  even  a 
copious  shower  of  tears."  Why,  no !  The 
vulgar  pathos  that  Garrick  has  daubed  over 
Shakspere's  catastrophe,  with  the  same  skill 
with  which  a  picture-dealer  would  mend  a 
Oorreggio,  only  serves  to  make  the  beauty, 
that  he  has  been  constrained  to  leave  un- 
touched, more  unintelligible  to  ^the  com- 
pany that  frequent  the  side-boxes."  The 
whole  thing  has  become  out  of  keeping. 
Instead  of  the  sweetness  that  "ends  with 
a  long  deep  sigh,  like  the  breeze  of  the 
evening," t  we  have  a  rant  about  "cruel, 
cursed  fate,"  which  shrieks  like  the  gusty 
wind  in  the  chinks  of  a  deserted  and  poverty- 
stricken  hut.  Instead  of  that  beautiful  dose 
in  which  "the  spring  and  the  winter  meet, 
winter  assumes  the  character  of  spring,  and 
spring  the  sadness  of  winter,"  t  we  have 
here  a  fierce  storm, — "such  sheets  of  fire, 
such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder," — ^which  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  mere  physical  terror. 
Instead  of  "the  flower  that  is  softly  shed 
on  the  earth,  yet  putting  forth  undying 
odoiu:s,"§  we  have  the  rank  and  loathsome 
weeds  of  the  chamel-house.  It  is  some 
praise  to  our  age  that  any  new  attempts  to 
"improve"  Shakspere  would  not  be  tolerated. 
It  is  a  higher  praise  that  the  endeavour  to 
revive  upon  the  stage  what  the  greatest 

master  of  the  dramatic  art  really  wrote  has, 

« 
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I  CoIeridfe*B  <  Literary  Rername.* 
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in  some  few  instances^  received  adequate  en- 
oouragement.  But  we  have  yet  a  great  deal 
to  learn,  and  a  great  deal  to  unlearn,  before 
the  principle  upon  which  *  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
was  written  would  be  thoroughlj  appreciated 
bj  an  audience.  With  the  millions  that  read 
Shakspere  throughout  the  ciyilized  world 
there  is  flo  difficulty. 

Coleridge  has  described  the  homogeneous- 
nesa — the  totality  of  interest — which  is  the 
;  great  characteristic  of  this  play,  by  one  of 
those  beautiful  analogies  which  could  only 
proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  true  poet:— 

^'  Whence  arises  the  harmony  that  strikes 
us  in  the  wildest  natural  landscapes, — in  the 
relatire  shapes  of  rocks,  the  harmony  of 
I  colours  in  the  heaths,  ferns,  and  lichens,  the 
leares  of  the  beech  and  the  oak,  the  stems 
and  rich  brown  branches  of  the  birch  and 
other  moimtain  trees,  varying  from  verging 
autumn  to  returning  spring,— compared  with 
the  risual  effect  from  the  greater  number  of 
artificial  plantations? — From  this,  that  the 
natural  landscape  is  effected,  as  it  were,  by 
a  single  energy  modified  ab  intra  in  each 
component  part.  And,  as  this  is  the  par- 
ticular excellence  of  the  Shaksperean  drama 
generally,  so  is  it  especially  characteristic  of 
the  'Borneo  and  Juliet.'"* 

Schlegel  carried  out  the  proofs  of  this  as- 
sertion in  an  'Essay  on  Eomeo  and  Juliet  ;'t 
in  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  scenes  in  their 
order,  and  demonstrated  the  inward  neces- 
sity of  each  with  reference  to  the  whole; 
showed  why  such  a  particular  circle  of  cha- 
racters and  relations  was  placed  aroimd  the 
two  lovers;  explained  the  signification  of  the 
mirth  here  and  there  scattered ;  and  justified 
the  use  of  the  occasional  heightening  given 
to  the  poetical  colours."]:  Schlegel  wisely 
did  this  to  exhibit  what  is  more  remarkable 
in  Shakspere  than  in  any  other  poet,  "  the 
thorough  formation  of  a  work,  even  in  its 
niinutest  part,  according  to  a  leading  idea— 
;  the  dominion  of  the  animating  spirit  over  all 
the  means  of  execution."  §      The  general 


*  '  Literary  Remains,*  voL  li.  p.  100. 
t  *  Cliuakteriitiken  und  Kritiken.' 
t  '  Lcctum/  vol.  ii.  p.  IS7. 
9  IbuL,  II.  158. 


criticism  of  Schlegel  upon  *  Romeo  and  Juliet ' 
is  based  upon  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
this  great  principle  upon  which  Shakspere 
worked.  Schlegel,  we  apprehend,  succeeded 
Coleridge  in  giving  a  genial  tone  to  criticism 
upon  Shakspere— for  Coleridge  first  lectured 
on  the  drama  in  1802,  and  Schlegel  in  1808; 
and  Schlegel  may  also  have  owed  something 
indirectly  to  Coleridge,— to  that  master-mind 
who  filled  other  minds  as  if  they  were  con- 
duits from  his  exhaustless  fountain.  But  he 
in  himself  is  a  most  acute  and  profound  critic; 
and  what  he  has  done  to  make  Shakspere 
properly  known,  even  in  this  country,  where 
our  perception  of  his  greatness  had  long  been 
obscured  amidst  the  deep  gloom  of  the  critical 
fog  that  had  hung  over  us  for  more  than  a 
century,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
following  is  the  close  of  a  celebrated  passage 
from  Schlegel,  upon '  Borneo  and  Juliet,*  which 
has  often  been  quoted ; — ^but  it  is  altogether 
so  true  and  so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  circulating  it  still 
more  widely:— 

'^  Whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in  the 
odour  of  a  southern  spring,  languishing  in 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  rose^  is  breathed 
into  this  poem.  But,  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  earliest  blossoms  of  youth  and  beauty  de- 
cay, it  hurries  on  from  the  first  timidly  bold 
declaration  of  love  and  modest  return,  to 
the  most  unlimited  passion,  to  an  irrevocable 
union ;  then,  amidst  alternating  storms  of 
rapture  and  despair,  to  the  death  of  the  two 
lovers,  who  still  appear  enviable,  as  their 
love  survives  them,  and  as  by  their  death 
they  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  every 
separating  power.  The  sweetest  and  the 
bitterest,  love  and  hatred,  festivity  and  dark 
forebodings,  tender  embraces  and  sepulchres, 
the  fulness  of  life  and  self-annihilation,  are 
all  here  brought  close  to  each  other;  and 
all  these  contrasts  are  so  blended  in  the  har- 
monious and  wonderful  work  into  a  unity  of 
impression,  that  the  echo  which  the  whole 
leaves  behind  in  the  mind  resembles  a  single 
but  endless  sigh."l| 

In  selecting  these  passages  to  establish  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers  the  great  principle 

I  <  LectasM.'  toI.  iL  p^  106. 
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of  the  unity  of  feeling  which  so  thoroughly 
perrades  the  *  Romeo  and  Juliet^'  and  which 
constitutes  the  "  particular  excellence  of 
the  Shaksperean  drama,"  we  have  indirectly 
furnished  the  proof  of  ih»  assertion  with 
which  we  set  out,  that  the  tragical  part  of 
the  story,  from  tiie  first  scene  to  ihe  last, 
is  held  in  subjection  to  the  beautiful.  The 
structure  of  the  play  essentially  required 
this.  Coleridge  has  said  that  "  Shakspere 
meant  the  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet '  to  approach 
to  a  poem ;"  but,  of  cours^  Coleridge  meant 
a  poem  entirely  modified  by  the  dramatic 
power.  We  shall  venture  to  trespass  upon 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  whilst  we  ex- 
amine the  conduct  of  the  story  and  the 
development  of  the  characters  under  this 
aspect.  When  we  have  arrived  at  a  due 
conception  of  the  principle  of  art  on  which 
this  drama  was  constructed— that  of  sub- 
limating all  that  is  literal  and  common  in 
human  actions  and  human  thoughts,  by  the 
force  of  passion  and  imagination,  throwing 
their  rich  colours  upon  the  chief  actors, 
and  colouring,  upon  an  indispensable  law  of 
harmony,  all  the  groups  around  them — ^we 
shall  reject,  as  utterly  unworthy,  all  that 
miscalled  criticism  which  takes  its  stand 
upon  a  material  foundation,  and,  dealing 
with  high  poetry  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of 
demonstrations  and  syllogisms,  tells  us  that 
Shakspere's  comic  scenes  are  here  ^happOy 
wrought,  but  his  pathetic  strains  are  always 
polluted  with  some  unexpected  depravations. 
His  persons,  however  distressed,  have  a  con* 
ceit  left  them  in  their  misery,  a  miserable 
conceit."* 

The  first  scenes  of  nearly  every  play  of 
Shakspere  are  remarkable  for  the  skill  with 
which  they  prepare  the  mind  for  all  the 
after  scenes.  We  do  not  see  the  succession 
of  scenes ;  the  catastrophe  is  unrevealed. 
But  we  look  into  &  dim  and  distant  prospect, 
and  by  what  is  in  the  foreground  we  can 
form  a  general  notion  of  the  landscape  that 
wOl  be  presented  to  us,  as  the  clouds  roll 
away,  and  the  sun  lights  up  its  wild  moun- 
tains or  its  fertile  valleys.  When  Sampson 
and  Gregory  enter  ^  armed  with  swords  and 
bucklttv "— when  we  hear,  '^a  dog  of  the 

*  Johnton'k  conduding  Rmuki  od  « Romeo  tad  Juliet.' 


house  of  Montague  mjovee  me  "—-we  know 
that  these  are  not  common  servants,  and  live 
not  in  common  times :  with  them  the  excite- 
ment of  party-spirit  does  not  rise  into  strong 
passion,^t  presents  its  ludicrous  side.  Thej 
quarrel  like  angry  curs,  who  snail,  yet  are 
afraid  to  bite.  But  the  ^  furious  Tybalt "  in 
a  moment  shows  us  that  these  hasty  quaneh 
cannot  have  peaceful  endings.  The  strong 
arm  of  authority  suspends  the  afiray ;  but 
the  spirit  of  enmity  is  not  put  down.  The 
movement  of  this  scene  is  as  rapid  as  the 
quarrel  itself.  It  produces  the  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  something  which  startlea— almost 
terrifies ;  which  passes  away  into  repose,  but 
whieh  leaves  an  ineffaceable  impreasion  upon 
the  senses.  The  calm  immediately  sueoeeds. 
Benvolio*s  speech,— 

"  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun 
Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east,"— 

at  once  shows  us  that  we  are  entering  into 
the  region  of  high  poetry.  Coleridge  remarks 
that  the  succeeding  speech  of  old  Montague 
exhibits  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  play  even 
more  strikingly:— 

"  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen. 
With  tears  augmenting  the  ftesh  moning'fi 
dew." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  speech  thus  com- 
mencing, which  contains  twenty  lines  as 
highly  wrought  as  anything  in  Shakspere,  is 
not  in  the  first  copy  of  this  play.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  artist  taught  him  where  to 
lay  on  the  poetical  colouring  brighter  and 
brighter.  How  beautifully  these  lines  pre- 
pare us  for  the  appearance  of  Romeo— -the 
now  musing,  abstracted  Romeo— the  Romeo, 
who,  like  the  lover  of  Chaucer, 

"  Solitary  was  ever  alone. 
And  waking  all  the  night>  malring  moan.** 

The  love  of  Romeo  was  unrequited  lore.  It 
was  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  pusion — a 
lore  which  displayed  itself  ''in  the  numbers 
that  Petrarch  flowed  in  " — a  love  that  solaced 
itself  in  antithetical  conceits  upon  its  own 
misery,  and  would  draw  consolation  from 
melancholy  associatSons.  It  was  the  love 
without  the  ''true  Promethean  fire.'*  But 
it  was  the  fit  preparation  for  what  was  to 
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{aSkfw.  The  dalogue  between  Capulet  and 
Puis  preperee  ns  for  Jnliet — ^the  ^hopeful 
ladj  of  his  earth,**  who 

"  Haih  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  yeais." 

The  dd  man  does  not  think  her  ^  ripe  to  be 
a  bride  ;*'  but  we  are  immediately  reminded 
of  the  precocity  of  nature  under  a  southern 
ran,  by  another  magical  touch  of  poetry, 
which  tells  us  of  youth  and  freshness— of 
rammer  in  *^  April**— of  ^ fresh  female  buds** 
breathing  the  fragrance  of  opening  flowers. 
Juliet  at  length  comes.  We  see  the  sub- 
missiye  and  gentle  girl ;  but  the  garrulity  of 
the  Nurse  carries  us  back  even  to  the 

"  Prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  numed." 

Neither  Juliet  nor  Romeo  had  rigbtly  read 
their  own  hearts.  He  was  sighing  for  a 
shadow — she  fancied  that  she  could  subject 
her  feelings  to  the  will  of  others  :— 

'*'  1 11  \o€k  to  Uke^  if  looking  liking  move : 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it 
fly." 

The  preparation  for  their  first  inienriew  goes 
forward :  Benrolio  has  persuaded  Romeo  to 
go  to  Oapulet*s  feast.  .There  is  a  slight 
pause  in  the  action,  but  how  gracefully  is  it 
filled  up !  Merctttio  comes  upon  the  scene. 
Coloidge  has  described  him  as  "that  ex- 
quisite ebullience  and  OTerflow  of  youthful 
life,  wafted  on  over  the  laughing  wayes  of 
pleasure  and  prosperity,  as  a  wanton  beauty 
that  distorts  the  face  on  which  she  knows 
her  loTer  is  gazing  enraptured,  and  wrinkles 
her  forehead  in  the  triumph  of  its  smooth- 
ness! Wit  oTcr  wakeful,  fancy  busy  and 
pTocieative  as  an  insect,  courage,  an  easy 
Bund  that>  without  cares  of  its  own,  is  at 
once  disposed  to  laugh  away  those  of  others, 
and  yet  to  be  interested  in  them^ — ^these  and 
all  other  congenial  qualities,  melting  into 
the  oommon  coptda  of  them  all,  the  man  of 
lank  and  the  gentleman,  with  all  its  excel- 
lences and  all  its  weaknesses,  constitute  the 
character  of  Mereutio \"*  Is  this  praise  of 
Mereutio  OTerdiaiged  ?  We  think  not, 
looking  at  him  dramatically.  He  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  Romeo,  to  contrast  with  him, 

*  *  LiteFBiy  RonAhu/  voL  U. 


but  also  to  harmoniae.  The  poetry  of  Mer- 
eutio is  that  of  fianey : — the  poetry  of  Romeo 
is  that  of  imagination.  The  wit  of  Mereutio 
is  the  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  occasionally 
polluted,  like  a  spring  pure  from  the  well- 
head, by  the  soil  over  which  it  passes : — ^the 
wit  of  Romeo  is  somewhat  artificial,  and 
scarcely  self-sustained ; — ^it  is  the  unaccus- 
tomed play  of  the  intellect  when  the  passions 
^  have  come  to  the  clenching  point,** — ^but  it 
is  under  control — ^it  has  no  exuberance  which, 
like  the  wit  of  Mereutio,  admits  the  colouring 
of  the  sensual  and  the  sarcastic.  The  courage 
of  Mereutio  is,  in  the  same  way,  the  courage 
of  high  animal  spirits,  fearless  of  conse- 
quences^ and  laughing  eyen  when  it  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  its  rashness — ^^Ask  for 
me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave 
man.**  The  courage  of  Romeo  is  reflective 
and  forbearing, — 

*  I  do  protest^  I  never  ii^jnred  thee." 

But,  when  his  friend  has  fallen,  his  ^  newly 
entertained  revenge**  casts  off  all  control: — 

"  Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity !" 

Then,  again,  how  finely  the  calm,  benevolent 
good  sense  of  Benvolio  blends  with  these 
oppositcs ! 

But  the  masquerade  waits.  We  have  here 
the  realization  of  youth  and  freshness  which 
Capulet  promised  to  Paris ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  we  see  ''the  guests  and  the 
maskers**  we  have  a  touch,  in  the  expression 
of  the  old  man*8  natural  feelings,  which  tells 
us  how  perishable  these  things  are : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  day, 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor ;  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fidr  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  please ; — ^'t  is  gone,  't  is  gone, 
'tis  gone!" 

But  Juliet  appears,  and  we  think  not  of 
decay.  We  forget  that  ''one  generation 
pushes  another  off  the  stage.**  The  very 
first  words  of  Romeo  show  the  change,  that 
has  come  o'er  him.  He  went  into  that  *'  hall 
in  Oapulet*s  house,'*  fearing 

"  Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars." 

He  had  ''a  soul  of  lead*'— he  would  be  "<  a 
candle-holder  and  look  on.*'    But  he  has 
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seen  Juliet :  and  with  what  gorgeous  images 
has  that  sight  filled  his  imagination  ! 

"  Oh,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  hum  bright ! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
As  a  rich  jewel  in  an  £thiop*s  ear.'* 

We  have  now  the  poetry  of  passion  bursting 
upon  us  with  its  purple  light.  Compare  this 
with  the  pale  poetry  of  sentiment  in  the  first 
scene,  when  he  talks  of  Rosaline  being 

"  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fiur." 

Perfectly  in  accordance  with  this  exaltation 
of  mind  is  the  address  of  Romeo  to  Juliet. 
The  dialogue  must  he  considered  as  that  of 
persons  each  acting  a  character.  But  there 
is  more  in  it  than  meets  the  ear ; — ^it  is  not 
entirely  the  half  expression  of  the  thoughts 
of  two  maskers : — ^there  is  an  under-current 
of  reality  which  blends  the  language  of 
affection  with  the  language  of  compli- 
ment. When  Romeo  asks  of  the  Nurse, 
''What  is  her  mother]"  and  when  Juliet 
inquires, 

"  What 's  he  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  1" 

we  see  "  the  beginning  of  the  end.**  But  we 
do  not  forget  that  the  anger  of  Tybalt  at 
Romeo's  presence  has  thrown  a  shadow  over 
the  brightness  of  their  young  Ioto.  The 
maskers  are  gone — ^the  torches  are  extin- 
guished— ^the  voice  of  the  revelry  has  ceased. 
Romeo  has  leapt  the  wall  of  Capulet*8 
garden.    There  are  no  longer 

**  Earth-treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven 
light" 

He  has  found  a  sequestered  spot  far  apart 
from  that  banqueting-hall  from  which  his 
Juliet  descended,  amidst  the  gay  groups 
that  floated  about  in  that  garden,  to  hang 

"  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
As  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear.** 

He  is  alone.    The  moon 

"Tips  with  silver  all  those  fniit>tree  tops." 

He  hears  in  the  distant  street  the  light- 
hearted  Mercutio  calling  upon  him  by  the 
names  of 

"Humours!  madman!  passion!  loverl!" 

But  he  heeds  him  not.  Juliet  appears. 
She  speaks. 


"  Oh,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorions  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head,  j 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  £aX\  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air." 

From  this  poetical  elevation  it  would  seem 
almost  impossible  for  the  lover  to  descend  to 
earth, — and  yet  the  earth  hath  visions  of 
tenderness  and  purity,  which  equally  belong 
to  the  highest  regions  of  poetry.  The  fears 
of  Juliet  for  his  safety; — the  "  ferewell 
compliment  ;'* — the 

"  In  truth,  fiiir  Montague,  I  am  too  fond;"— 
the  "  do  not  swear ; " — the 

"  Stay  bnt  a  UtUe,  I  will  come  agun;**— 
the 

"  If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable  :"— 

all  these  indications  of  the  union  of  *^  purity 
of  heart  and  the  glow  of  imagination  **  belong 
to  the  highest  region  of  an  ideal  world,  and 
yet  are  linked  to  this  our  own  world  of 
beauty  and  frailty.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
scenes  of  the  poem  which  cannot  be  com- 
prehended if  disjoined  from  all  that  is  about 
it ;  any  more  than  Juliet's  soliloquy,  in  the 
third  act,  after  her  marriage.  It  is  one  of  the 
scenes  that  is  consequently  obnoxious  to  a 
false  ridicule,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  a  grovel- 
ling criticism.  In  the  midst  of  the  intensitr 
of  Juliet's  ^  timidly  bold  declaration  of  love,'' 
Steevens  inserts  one  of  the  atrocious  notes 
that  he  perpetrated  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Amner.  It  is  a  warning  to  us  how  &r  a 
prosaic  spirit  may  descend  into  dirt,  when  it 
attempts  to  deal  with  a  great  artist  without 
reverence  for  his  art.  There  are  three  modes 
in  which  criticism,  or  what  is  Called  critidam, 
may  be  applied  to  high  art  The  first  is, 
where  the  critic  endeavours  to  look  at  an 
entire  work, — ^not  at  parts  of  a  woric  only,— 
in  some  degree  through  the  same  medium  as 
the  poet  looked  at  his  unformed  creatitfu- 
The  second  is,  where  the  critic  rejocts  that 
medium,  for  the  most  part  through  inca-  j 
pacity  of  using  it,  and  peers  through  the  | 
smoked  glass  of  what  he  caJls  common  sense,  | 
that  his  eyes,  forsooth,  may  not  be  dazsled 
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;  The  thiid  is,  where  the  critic,  from  a  super- 
abundance  of  the  power  of  detecting  what 
appears  the  ridiculous  side  of  things  (which 
results  from  a  deficiency  of  imagination), 
takes  a  caricaturist^s  view  of  the  highest 
exercises  of  the  intellect,  and  asserts  his  own 
cleTemess  by  presenting  a  travestie.  The  first 
system,  though  it  may  be  the  most  difficult, 
is  the  most  safe ;  the  third,  though  it  appears 
the  most  insidious,  is  the  least  injurious; 
the  second  is,  at  once,  easy  and  debasing ;  it 
may  begin  in  Steeyens  and  end  in  Amner. 

The  "silver-sweet"  sound  of  "lovers' 
tongues  by  night "  is  hushed.  "  The  grey- 
eyed  mom"  sees  the  Friar  in  his  cell,  bearing 
his  "osier-cage"  of 

''Baleful  weeds,  and  precious  juiced  flowers." 

Here  is  a  new  link  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story.  And  what  a  beautiful  transition  have 
we  made  from  the  elevated  poetry  of  passion 
to  the  scarcely  less  elevated  poetry  of  phi- 
losophy !  The  old  man,  whose  pious  thoughts 
shape  themselves  into  sweet  and  solemn 
cadences,  stands  as  the  antagonist  principle 
of  the  passionate  conflicts  that  are  going  on 
around  him.  He  is  to  be  a  great  agent  in 
the  workings  of  the  drama.  He  would  close 
up  the  dissensions  of  the  rival  houses— he 
would  make  the  new  lovers  blessed  in  their 
union  —  he  would  assuage  the  misery  of 
Romeo's  exile — ^he  would  save  his  lady  from 
an  unholy  marriage — ^he  would  join  them 
again  in  life,  although  the  tomb  appears  to 
hare  separated  them.  The  good  old  man 
will  rely  too  much  upon  his  philosophy,  and 
his  skilful  dealing  with  human  actions ;  as 
the  lovers  have  already  relied  too  much 
upon  the  integrity  of  their  passion  as  a 
shield  against  calamity.  The  half-surprise, 
the  half-gladness  of  the  Friar,  when  Borneo 
tells  him  where  his  "heart's  dear  love  is 
set,"  are  delightful.  The  reproof  that  is 
meant  for  a  oommendation-^the  "come, young 
waverer" — ^the  "wisely  and  slow," — are  all 
true  to  nature.  But  Borneo  has  secured  his 
purpose,  and  his  heart  is  ai  ease.  Then  is 
he  fit  to  play  a  part  in  the  comic  scenes  that 
succeed, — ^to  bandy  words  with  Mercutio— 
to  be  pleasant  with  the  Nurse.    But  Juliet's 


soliloquy  while  she  is  waiting  for  the 
Kurse, — 

"  Oh,  she  is  lame  !  love's  heralds  should  be 
thoughte,"— 

and  the  scene  with  Borneo,  Juliet,  and  the 
Friar,  again  bring  us  back  to  the  high  region 
of  poetry.  The  latter  scene  was  greatly 
elaborated  after  the  first  draft. 

We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  quarrels 
of  the  rival  houses  of  Verona. — ^We  see  only 
the  two  lovers,  who  cannot  sum  up  "half 
their  sum  of  wealth,'*  and  hava  forgotten 
their  names  of  Montague  and  Capulet  as 
names  of  strife.  But  an  evil  hour  is  ap- 
proaching. The  brawl  with  which  the  drama 
opened  is  to  be  renewed— 

"  The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad." 

The  "fiery  Tybalt"  and  the  "bold  Mercutio" 
are  the  first  victims  of  this  factious  hate — 
and  Bomeo  is  banished.  The  action  does 
not  move  laggingly — all  is  heat  and  pre- 
cipitation. Juliet  sits  alone  in  her  bower, 
unconscious  of  all  but  her  impassioned 
imaginings.  She  thinks  aloud  in  the  soli- 
tude which  is  around  her,  with  a  charac- 
teristic vehemence  of  temperament ;  but  in 
this  soliloquy  "  there  is  something  so  almost 
infantine  in  her  perfect  simplicity,  so  playful 
and  fantastic  in  the  imagery  and  language, 
that  the  charm  of  sentiment  and  innocence 
is  thrown  over  the  whole."*  The  scene  in 
which  the  Nurse  tells  her  disjointed  story  of 
Tybalt's  death  is  a  masterpiece.  We  have 
here  to  encounter  the  often-repeated  ob- 
jection, that  Shakspere  uses  conceits  when 
he  ought  to  be  expressing  the  language  of 
vehement  passion.  The  conceits  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  general  taste  of  our  own 
age,  though  they  were  so  with  that  of  Shak- 
spere's.  But  they  have  a  much  higher 
justification.  They  are  the  results  of  strong 
emotion,  seeking  to  relieve  itself  by  a  violent 
effort  of  the  intellect,  that  the  will  may 
recover  its  balance.  Immediately  after  the 
lines  in  which  we  have  that  play  upon  words 
whose  climax  is— * 

"  I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  //' 


*  Mn.  Jameson's  '  Characteristics   of  Women/  third 
edition,  yoLi.  p.  193. 
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ire  come  at  once  to  an  exclamation  of  the 
deepest  pathos  and  simplicity : — 

"  Oh,  break  my  heart! — poor  benkiout;'' — 

and  then,  when  Juliet  knows  that  Romeo  is 
not  dead,  but  that  Tybalt  haa  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  her  husband,  what  a  natoxal  revnlsion 
of  feeling  succeeds ! — 

"  Oh,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  snch  a  gorgeous  palace !" 

The  transition  from  her  reproach  of  Tybalt's 
murderer,  to  a  glorious  trust  in  the  integrity 
of  her  lord,  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  Not 
less  beautiful  is  the  passion  which  Romeo 
exhibits  in  the  Friar's  cell.  Each  of  the 
loyers  in  these  scenes  shows  the  intensity  of 
their  abandonment  to  an  oyermastering  will. 
'^  They  see  only  fchemselres  in  the  universe." 
That  is  the  true  moral  of  their  fate.  But, 
even  under  the  direst  calamity,  they  catch 
at  the  one  joy  which  is  left — the  short 
meeting  before  the  parting.  And  what  a 
parting  that  is!  Here,  again,  comes  the 
triumph  of  the  beautiful  over  the  merely 
tragic.  They  are  once  more  calm.  Their 
love  again  breathes  of  all  the  sweet  sights 
and  sounds  in  a  world  of  beauty.  They  are 
parting — but  the  almost  happy  Juliet  says— 

*'  It  18  not  yet  near  day : — 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale.'* 

Romeo,  who  sees  the  danger  of  delay,  is  not 
deceived ; — 

"  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom." 

Then  what  a  burst  of  poetry  follows ! — 

"  Night's  candles  are  bunt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  topSb" 

The  scene  closes  with  that  exquisite  display 
of  womanly  tenderness  in  Juliet,  which 
hurries  from  the  forgetfiilness  of  joy  in  her 
husband's  presence  to  apprehension  for  his 
safety.  After  this  scene  we  are  almost  con- 
tent to  think,  as  Romeo  landed  he  thought, 

"  come  what  sorrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy." 

The  sorrow  does  come  upon  poor  Juliet 
with  redoubled  force.  The  absolute  father, 
the  unyielding  mother,  the  treacherous 
Nurse,  —  all  hurrying  her  into  a  loathed 
niarriage, — ^might  drive  one  less  resolved  to 


the  verge  of  madaess.  But  froai  this  momeiit 
her  love  has  bec<me  luroism.    She  sees 

"  No  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds"— 

she  rejects  her  Nurse— she  resolves  to  deceive 
her  parents.  This  scene  brings  out  her 
character  in  its  strongest  and  most  beautiful 
relief.  The  Nurse,  in  the  grossness  of  her 
nature,  has  dared  to  talk  to  the  wife  of 
Romeo — ^tbe  all-loving  and  devoted  wife— «f 
the  green  eye  of  Paris  !  The  Nurse  mistook 
the  one  passion  of  Juliet — the  sense  raised 
into  soul — for  a  grovelling  quality  that  her 
lofty  imagination  would  utterly  despise.  ^  0 
most  wicked  fiend ! "  Not  so  Juliet's  other 
counsellor.  The  Friar  estimated  her  con- 
stancy, and  he  did  ''spy  a  kind  of  hope" 
that  it  might  be  rewarded.  He  saw  that 
Juliet  would,  at  all  hazards,  put  away  ''  the 
shame"  of  marrying  Paris.  Well  had  the 
Friar  reckoned  upon  her  ''  strength  of  wilL"^ 
The  scene  in  his  cell,  and  the  subsequent 
scene  when  she  swallows  the  draught,  are 
amongst  the  most  powerful  in  the  play;  and 
yet  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  highest  poetry, 
mingling  what  is  grand  with  what  is  beau- 
tiful. When  Juliet  is  supposed  to  be  dead, 
nature  again  asserts  her  empire  over  the 
tetchy  and  absolute  father,  and  the  mother 
weeps  over  the 

"  One,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child.'* 

Here,  again,  the  gentle  poetry  of  common 
feelings  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  scene; 
and  the  Friar  brings  in  a  higher  poetry  in 
the  oonsolatioBS  of  divine  truth. 

As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  poeti- 
cal cast  of  Romeo's  mind  beeomes  even  more 
dearly  defined  than  in  the  earlier  scene?. 
It  was  first  fanciful,  ^en  imaginative,  then 
impassioned — ^but  when  deep  sorrow  has  been 
added  to  his  love,  and  he  treads  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  world  of  shadows,  it  puts  co 
even  a  higher  character  of  beauty.  As  to 
the  celebrated  speech  of  the  '  Apotbecaiy/ 
we  refuse  to  believe  that  it  fotins  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  character  of  the 
beauty  that  throws  its  rich  evenmg  light 
over  the  dosing  scenes. 

The  critidsm  of  the  Frendk  scheol  has  not 
spared  this  famous  pasnge.  Joseph  Warton, 
an  degant  scholar,  but  who  bdoaged  to  this 
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fdbool,  has  the  following  obseErrations  in  liis 
'  l^Tgil'  (17«3,  ToL  i.  p.  301)  :— 

**  It  may  not  be  improper  to  produce  the 
following  glaring  instance  of  the  absnidity 
of  introdneing  long  and  minute  deacriptions 
into  tragedy.  When  Borneo  receives  the 
dreadful  and  unexpected  news  of  Juliet's 
death,  this  fond  husband^  in  an  agony  of 
grie^  immediately  resolyei  to  poison  himself. 
But  his  sorrow  is  interrupted,  while  he  gires 
us  an  exact  pietnre  of  the  apothecary's  shop 
firom  whom  he  intended  to  purchase  the 
poison: — 

'  I  do  remember  an  apothecazy/  Ac. 

I  appeal  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
human  heart,  whether  Borneo,  in  this  dis- 
tressful situation,  could  haye  leisure  to  think 
of  the  alligator,  empty  boxes,  and  bladders, 
and  other  furniture,  of  this  beggarly  shop, 
and  to  point  them  out  so  distinctly  to  the 
audience.  The  description  is,  indeed,  yeiy 
lively  and  natural,  but  very  improperly  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  person  agitated  with 
such  passion  as  Borneo  is  represented  to  be." 
The  criticism  of  Warton,  ingenious  as  it 
may  appear,  and  true  as  applied  to  many 
*^  long  and  minute  descriptions  in  tragedy," 
is  here  based  upon  a  wrong  principle.  He 
says  that  Borneo,  in  his  distressful  situation, 
had  not  'Meisure*^  to  think  of  the  furniture 
of  the  apothecary's  shop.  What  then  had  he 
leisure  to  do  ?  Had  he  leisure  to  run  off  into 
declamations  against  fate,  and  into  tedious 
apostrophes  and  generalizations,  as  a  less 
skilful  artist  than  Bhakspere  would  have 
made  him  indulge  in  ?  From  the  moment  he 
had  said, 

"  WeU,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night 
Let  'b  see  for  means," 

die  apothecary's  shop  became  to  him  the 
object  of  the  most  intense  interest.  Great 
passions,  when  they  have  shaped  themselves 
into  firm  resolves,  attach  the  most  distinct 
importance  to  the  minutest  objects  connected 
with  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  He  had 
seen  the  apothecary's  shop  in  his  placid 
moments  as  an  object  of  common  cariosity. 
He  had  hastily  looked  at  Hhe  tortoise  and 
the   alligator,  the   empty  boxes,  and  the 
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earthen  pots;  and  he  had  looked  at  the 
tattered  weeds  and  overwhelming  brows  of 
their  needy  owner.  But  he  had  also  said, 
when  he  first  saw  these  things, 

"  An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua^ 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him." 

When  he  did  need  a  poison,  all  these  docu- 
ments of  the  misery  that  was  to  serve  him 
came  with  a  double  intensity  upon  his  vision. 
The  shaping  of  these  things  into  words  was 
not  for  the  audience.  It  was  not  to  produce 
"  a  long  and  minute  description  in  tragedy" 
that  had  no  foundation  in  the  workings  of 
nature.  It  was  the  very  cunning  of  natiire 
which  produced  this  description.  Mischief 
was,  indeed,  swift  to  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  desperate  man ;  but,  the  mind  once 
made  up,  it  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  going 
over  every  item  of  the  circumstances  that 
had  suggested  the  means  of  mischief.  All 
other  thoughts  had  passed  out  of  Bomeo's 
mind.  He  had  nothing  left  but  to  die ;  and 
ever3rthing  connected  with  the  means  of  his 
death  was  seized  upon  by  his  imagination 
with  an  energy  that  could  only  find  relief  in 
words. 

Shakspere  has  exhibited  the  same  know- 
ledge of  nature  in  his  sad  and  solemn  poem 
of  *  The  Bape  of  Lucrece,'  where  the  injured 
wife,  having  resolved  to  wipe  out  her  stain 
by  death, 

"  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy." 

She  sees  in  that  painting  some  fancied  re- 
semblance to  her  own  position,  and  spends 
the  heavy  hours  till  her  husband  arrives  in 
its  contemplation. 

**  So  Lucrece  set  a-work  sad  tales  doth  tell 
To  peneiird  pensiveness  and  coloured  sorrow; 
She  lends  them  wordsi,  and  she  their  looks 
doth  borrow.'* 

It  was  the  intense  interest  in  his  own 
resolve  which  made  Bomeo  so  minutely  de- 
scribe his  apothecary.  But,  that  stage  past, 
came  the  ahtirttctian  of  his  sorrow : — 

"  What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  f    I  think 
He  told  me  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet." 
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Juliet  was  dead ;  and  what  mattered  it  to 
his  '^betossed  soul"  whom  she  should  have 
married  1 

"  Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-nighV 

was  the  sole  thought  that  made  him  re- 
member an  ''apothecary/*  and  treat  what 
his  servant  said  as  a  '^  dream.** 

The  gentleness  of  Romeo  is  apparent,  even 
while  he  says— 

"  The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild;" 

for  he  adds,  with  a  strong  effort^  to  his 
faithful  Balthasar, 

''Live,  and  be  prosperous;  and  fiuewell,  good 
fellow." 

His  entreaties  to  Paris — ^''Oh,  be  gone  !*' — are 
full  of  the  same  tenderness.  He  is  constrained 
to  fight  with  him — ^he  slays  him — ^but  he 
almost  weeps  over  him,  as 

"  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book." 

The  remainder  of  Romeo's  speech  in  the 
tomb  is,  as  Coleridge  has  put  it, ''  the  master 
example,  how  beauty  can  at  once  increase 
and  modify  passion.** 

"  Oh,  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest ; 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh.** 

This  is  the  one  portion  of  the  "  melancholy 


elegy  on  the  frailty  of  love,  from  its  own 
nature  and  external  circumstances,***  which 
Romeo  sings  before  his  last  sleep.  And  how 
beautifuUy  is  the  corresponding  part  sung 
by  the  waking  and  dying  Juliet  1— 

"  What's  here]  a  cup,  closed  in  my  true  lores  | 
hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end  :— 
0  churl  t  drink  all;  and  left  no  friendly  drop, 
To  help  me  afterl— I  will  kiss  thy  lips; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative." 

They  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  fierce 
hatreds  that  were  engendered  around  them, 
and  of  their  own  precipitancy.  But  their 
misfortunes  and  their  loves  have  healed  the 
enmities  of  which  they  were  the  victims. 
"  Poor  sacrifices !  **    Capulet  may  now  say, 

"  Oh,  brother  Montague,  g^ve  me  thy  hand." 

They  have  left  a  peace  behind  them  whidi 
they  could  not  taste  themselves.  But  their 
first  ''  rash  and  unadvised  '*  contract  was 
elevated  into  all  that  was  pure  and  beau- 
tiful, by  their  after  sorrows  and  their  con- 
stancy; and  in  happier  regions  their  af- 
fections may  put  on  that  calmness  of 
immortality  which  the  ancients  typified  in 
their  allegory  of '  Love  and  the  Soul.* 

*  A.  W.  Scbtegd. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICK 


'The  Mbechaitt  of  Veiiice,'  like  'A  Mid- 
summer-Night*s  Dream,*  was  first  printed  in 
1600;  and  it  had  a  further  similarity  to 
that  play  from  the  circumstance  of  two 
editions  appearing  in  the  same  year — ^the 
one  bearing  the  name  of  a  publisher,  Thomas 
Heyes,  the  other  that  of  a  printer,  J.  Roberts. 
The  play  was  not  reprinted  till  it  appeared 
in  the  folio  of  1623.  In  that  edition  there 
are  only  a  few  variations  from  the  quartos. 
'The  Merchant  of  Venice*  is  one  of  the 


plays  of  Shakspere  mentioned  by  Francis  > 
Meres  in  1598,  and  it  is  the  last  mentioned 
in  his  list.     From  the  original  entry  at ' 
Stationers*  Hall,  in  1598,  providing  that  it 
be  not  printed  without  licence  first  had  of  | 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  had  not  then  been  acted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain*s  servants.    We  know,  however. 
so  little  about  the  formalities  of  licence  that 
we  cannot  regard  this  point  as  certain. 
Stephen  Grosson,  who,  in  1579,  was  moved 
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to  publish  a  tract  called  'The  School  of 
Abuse^oontaining  apleasant  inyectiye  against 
poetSy  pipers,  players,  jesters,  and  such  like 
caterpillars   of    the    commonwealth,'    thus 
describes  a  plaj  of  his  time: — ''The  Jew, 
shown  at  the  Bull,  representing  the  greedy- 
nes8  of  worldly  choosers,  and  the  bloody 
minds  of  usurers."    Mr.  Skottowe  somewhat 
leaps  to  a  conclusion  that  this  play  contains 
the  same  plot  as  'The  Merchant  of  Venice  :* — 
"  The  loss  of  this  performance  is  justly  a 
subject  of  regret,  for,  as  it  combined  within 
its  plot  the  two  incidents  of  the  bond  and 
the  caskets,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
thrown  much  additional  light  on  Shakspeaie's 
progress  in  the  composition  of  his  highly 
finished  comedy."*    As  all  we  know  of  this 
play  is  told  us  by  Gosson,  it  is  rather  bold  to 
assume  that  it  combined  the  two  incidents 
of  the  bond  and  the  caskets.     The  com- 
bination of  these  incidents  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  Shakspere's 
dramatic  skill.    "  In  the  management  of  the 
plot,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, "  which  is  sufficiently 
complex  without  the  slightest  confusion  or 
incoherence,  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  has 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  theatre." 
The  rude  dramatists  of  1579  were  not  re- 
markable for  the  combination  of  incidents. 
It  was  probably  reserved  for  the  skill  of 
Shakspere  to  bring  the  caskets  and  the  bond 
in  juxtaposition.    He  found  the  incidents 
far  apart,  but  it  was  for  him  to  fuse  them 
together.    We  cannot  absolutely  deny  Mr. 
Douce*s  conjecture  that  the  play  mentioned 
by  Gosson  miglU  have  furnished  our  poet 
with  the  whole  of  the  plot ;  but  it  is  certainly 
an  abuse  of  language  to  say  that  it  did 
inmish  him,  because  the  Jew  shown  at  the 
Boll  deals  with  "worldly  choosers,"  and  the 
"bloody  minds  of  usurers."    We  admit  that 
the  coincidence  is  curious. 

Warton  first  drew  attention  to  a  ballad 
which  he  considers  was  written  before  '  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,*  '  A  new  Song,  shewing 
the  cruelty  of  Qemutus,  a  Jew,  who,  lending 
to  a  merchant  an  hundred  crowns,  would 
hare  a  pound  of  his  flesh  because  he  could 
not  pay  him  at  the  time  appointed.' 

*  *  Lifeof  SIukapeMC*'  toLI.  p.  330. 


This  curious  production  is  printed  in  Percy's 
'  Reliques.' 

Warton's  opinion  of  the  priority  of  this 
ballad  to  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice*  is  thus 
expressed : — "  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
ballad  might  have  been  written  after,  and 
copied  from,  Shakespeare's  play.  But,  if  that 
had  been  the  case,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
author  would  have  preserved  ShiJ^espeare's 
name  of  Shy  lock  for  the  Jew ;  and  nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  Shakespeare,  in 
copying  from  this  ballad,  should  alter  the 
name  from  Qemutus  to  one  more  Jewish  . . . 
Our  ballad  has  the  air  of  a  narrative  written 
before  Shakespeare's  play;  I  mean,  that,  if 
it  had  been  written  after  the  play,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  full  and  circumstantial. 
At  present,  it  has  too  much  the  nakedness  of 
an  original."  *  The  reasoning  of  Warton  is 
scarcely  borne  out  by  a  new  fact,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Collier.  Thomas  Jordan,  in  1664,  printed  a 
ballad,  or  romance,  called  '  The  Forfeiture ; ' 
and  Mr.  Collier  says — "  So  much  does  Shake- 
speare's production  seem  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten in  1664,  that  Thomas  Jordan  made  a  ballad 
of  it,  and  printed  it  as  an  original  story  (at 
least  without  any  acknowledgment),  in  his 
'  Ho^  Arbor  of  Loyal  Foesie,'  in  that  year. 
In  the  same  scarce  little  volume  he  also  uses 
the  plot  of  the  serious  part  of  '  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,'  and  of  '  The  Winter's  Tale,' 
both  of  which  had  been  similarly  laid  by  for 
a  series  of  years,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  silencing  of  the  theatres  from  and  after 
1642.  The  circumstance  has  hitherto  escaped 
observation;  and  Jordan  felt  authorized  to 
take  such  liberties  with  the  story  of  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  that  he  has  represented 
the  Jew's  daughter,  instead  of  Portia,  as 
assuming  the  office  of  assessor  to  the  Duke 
of  Venice  in  the  trial-scene,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  Merchant,  with  whom 
she  was  in  love."t  Now,  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  ballad  by  Jordan,  which  was  un- 
questionably written  after  the  play,  is  much 
less  full  and  circumstantial  than  the  old 
ballad    of   'Gemutus;*   so   that  Warton's 

*  '  Observatiodu  on  the  Fairy  Queen/ 1807*  voI.L  p.  182. 
f  *  New  Putlcukn   rqjaidlng  the  Works  of  Shake- 
•peue/p.36. 
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argument^  as  ft  general  principle,  will  not 
hold.  It  appears  to  us  that  'Gemutus'is, 
in  reality,  very  full  and  circumstantial ;  and 
that  some  of  the  circumstances  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  play.  Compare,  for  ex- 
ample,— 

^  Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  fungle  bond;  and  in  a  merry  sport,**  &c 

with 

*'  But  we  will  have  a  merry  jest. 
For  to  be  talked  long ; 
You  shall  make  me  a  bond,  quoth  he, 
That  shall  be  huge  and  strong.** 

And,  again,  compare 
"  Why  dost  thou  whei  thy  knife  so  earnestly  r 

with 

"  The  bloudie  Jew  now  ready  is 
With  wheUed  blade  in  hand." 

But  the  ballad  of  ^Qemutus'  wants  that 
remarkable  feature  of  the  play,  the  inter- 
vention of  Portia  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Merchant;  and  this,  to  our  minds,  is  the 
strongest  confirmation  that  the  ballad  pre- 
ceded the  comedy.  Shakspere  found  that 
incident  in  the  source  from  which  the  ballad- 
writer  professed  to  derive  his  history : — 

"  In  Venice  towne  not  long  agoe, 
A  cruel  Jew  did  dwell, 
Which  lived  all  on  usurie. 
As  Italian  writers  tell." 

It  was  from  an  Italian  writ^ ,  Ser  QioTsani, 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  tales,  called  '  Jl 
Peoonme,^  written  in  the  fourteenth  oentary, 
and  first  published  at  Milan  in  1558,  that 
Shakspere  unquestionably  derived  some  of 
the  incidents  of  his  story,  although  he  might 
be  familiar  with  another  version  of  the  same 
tale.  An  abstract  of  this  chapter  of  the 
^  Pecarwm^  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Dunlop's 
'History  of  Fiction;*  and  a  much  fuller 
epitome  of  a  scaroe  translation  of  the  tale, 
printed  in  1755,  was  first  given  in  Johnson's 
edition  of  Shakspere,  and  is  reprinted  in  all 
the  varionun  editions.  In  this  story  we 
have  a  rich  lady  at  Bdmonty  who  is  to  be 
won  upon  certain  conditions;  and  she  is 
finally  the  prize  of  a  young  merchant,  whose 
friend,  having  become  surety  for  him  to  a 
Jew,  under  the  same  penalty  as  in  the  play, 


is  rescued  firmn  the  forfeiture  by  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  married  lady,  who  is  disgniifd  as 
a  lawyer.  The  pretended  judge  receives,  ss 
in  the  comedy,  her  marriage  ring  as  a  gra- 
tuity, and  afterwards  banters  her  husband, 
in  the  same  way,  upon  the  loss  of  it. 

Some  of  the  stories  of  ^11  Peeorone,*  as 
indeed  of  Boccaccio,  and  other  early  Italian 
writers,  appear  to  have  been  the  common  pro- 
perty of  Europe,  derived  from  some  Oriental 
origin.    Mr.  Douce  has  given  an  extremely 
curious  extract  from  the  English    '  Oeda 
Romamorvm^ — ^"a  Manuscript,  preserved  in 
the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  7333^  written  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,"  in  which  the 
daughter  of  '^  Selestinus,  a  wise  emperor  in 
Borne,"  exacts  somewhat  similar  conditLons, 
from  a  knight  who  loved  her,  as  the  lady 
in  the  '  Pecorone^    Being  reduced  to  poverty 
by  a  compliance  with  these  c(»difcions,  he 
applies  to  a  merchant  to  lend  him  nM>ney; 
and  the  loan  is  granted  under  the  following 
covenant: — ^"Aikl  the  eovenaunt  aiialle  be 
this,  that  ihou  make  to  me  a  charter  of  thine 
owne  blood,  in  condicion  that  yf  thowe  kepe 
not  thi  day  of  payment,  hit  shaUe  be  lefulk 
to  me  for  to  draw  awey  alle  the  flesh  of  thi 
body  froo  the  bone  with  a  sharp  swerde^  and, 
yf  thow  woU  assent  hereto,  I  shalle  fulfiUe 
thi  wille."      In  this  ancient  story  the  bor- 
lower  of  the  money  makes  himself  subfeefc 
to  the  penalty  without  the  intervention  of 
a  friend ;  and,  having  forgotten  the  day  of 
payment,  is  authorised  by  his  wife  to  give 
any  sum  which  is  demanded.    The  money  is 
refused  by  the  merchant^  and  the  charter  of 
blood  exacted.    Judgment  is  given  against 
the  knight ;  but,  *^  the  damysell,  his  love, 
whenne  she  harde  telle  that  the  lawe  passid 
agenst  him,  she  kytte  of  al  the  longe  her  of 
hir  hede,  and  daddie  hir  in  precions  dolhing 
like  to  a  man,  and  yede  to  the  palys."    The 
scene  that  ensues  in  the  '  Otsta  Momanarwn ' 
has  certainly  more  resemblance  to  the  con- 
duct of  tiie  incident  in  Shakspere  than  the 
similar  one  in  the  '  Peeonme.*    Having  gives 
a  specimen  of  the  Umguage  of  the  manuBcri|ii 
of  Henry  the  Sixth's  time^  which  Mr.  Douee 
thinks  was  of  the  same  period  as  the  writini^ 
we  shall  continue  the  story  in  orthogn^hy 
which  will  present  fewer  difficulties  to  many 
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of  our  vMden,  and  wbidi  irill  allow  them  to 
feel  the  baautifnl  siiDplieitj  of  this  aaeient 
romance.  We  hwre  no  doubt  that  3iak- 
speoa  was  iinni1ia.r  wiiii  this  part  d  *  Outa 
iZeMHOfMrMn,' aa  veil  as  with  thftt  portion  from 
which  he  denred  the  stoiy  of  the  caskets,  to 
which  we  shall  preaentlj  advert : — "  Kow,  in 
aU  this  time,  the  damsel  his  iaye  had  sent 
knights  for  to  espy  and  inquiie  how  the  law 
was  porsoed  against  him.  And,  when  she 
heard  teU  that  the  law  passed  against  him, 
A0  cut  off  all  tiie  long  hair  of  her  head,  and 
clad  her  in  precious  clothing  like  to  a  man, 
and  went  to  the  palace  where  her  leman  was 
to  be  judged,  and  saluted  the  justice,  and  all 
trowed  that  dw  had  heen  a  knight.  And 
the  judge  inquired  of  whai  eountrj  she  was, 
and  wiMt  die  had  to  do  there.  Ske  mid,  I 
am  a  knight,  and  come  of  &r  conntiy ;  and 
hear  tidiugs  tioat  there  is  a  knight  among 
jon  dmt  should  be  judged  te  death,  lor  an 
obligation  tiuit  he  made  to  a  merchant,  and 
therefore  I  am  come  to  deliyer  him.  Then 
the  judge  said,  It  is  law  of  the  emperor,  that 
whosooTor  hindeth  him  with  his  own  proper 
will  and  consent  without  any  constraining,  he 
shall  be  serred  so  again.  When  the  damsel 
heard  this,  she  turned  to  the  merchant,  and 
said.  Bear  Mend,  what  profit  is  it  to  thee 
that  this  knight,  that  standeth  here,  ready 
to  the  doom,  be  slain?  It  were  better  to 
thee  to  have  money  than  to  have  him  slain. 
Thau,  speakest  all  in  vai&,quotii  the  merchant; 
for,  widiont  doubt,  I  will  havfe  the  law,  einoe 
he  bound  himself  00  freely;  and  therefore 
he  shall  have  none  other  grace  than  law 
will,  for  he  «ame  to  ue^  smd  I  not  to  him. 
I  desife  him  not  thereto  against  his  will. 
Uen,  said  she^  I  pray  thee  how  much  shall 
I  giro  to  have  my  petition  1  I  shall  give 
thee  thy  money  douUe ;  and,  if  that  be  not 
pleasing  to  thee,  ask  of  me  what  thou  wilt, 
and  thou  shalt  have.  Then  said  he.  Thou 
heardeat  me  never  say  but  that  I  would 
have  my  covenant  kept  Truly,  said  she ; 
and  I  say  befiwe  you,  Sir  Judge,  and  befiwe 
yo«  all,  thou  shalt  believe  me  with  a  right 
knowledge  of  that  I  shall  say  to  you.  Ye 
have  heard  how  much  I  have  preffined  this 
merchant  for  the  life  of  this  knight,  and  he 
forsaketh  all  and  asketh  for  more,  and  that 


liketh  me  much.  And,  therefore,  lordings 
that  be  here,  hear  me  what  I  diall  say. 
Ye  kaow  well  that  the  knight  bound  him 
by  letter  that  the  merchant  should  have 
power  to  cut  his  flesh  from  the  bone^  but 
there  was  no  covenant  made  of  diedding  of 
blood.  Thereof  was  nothing  spoken;  and, 
therefore,  let  him  set  hand  on  him  anon; 
and  if  he  shed  any  blood  with  his  shaving 
of  the  flesh,  forsooth,  then  shall  the  king 
have  good  law  upon  him.  And  when  the 
merchant  heard  this,  he  said,  Qive  me  my 
money,  and  I  fer^ve  my  action.  Forsooth, 
quoth  she,  thou  shalt  not  have  one  penny, 
fer  before  all  this  company  I  proffered  to 
tiiee  ail  that  I  might,  and  tiiou  forsook  it, 
and  saidst  loudly,  I  shall  have  my  covenant ; 
and  therefore  do  thy  best  with  him,  but  look 
that  thou  shed  no  blood,  I  charge  thee,  for 
it  is  not  thine,  and  no  covenant  was  thereof. 
Then  &e  merchant,  seeing  this,  went  away 
confounded;  and  so  was  the  knight's  life 
saved,  and  no  penny  paid." 

In '  The  Orator,'  translated  from  the  French 
of  Alexander  Bilvayn,  printed  in  1596,  the 
arguments  urged  by  a  Jew  and  a  CSiristian 
under  similar  droumstanoes  are  set  forth  at 
great  lengtibL  It  has  been  generally  asserted 
that  Shakspere  borrowed  from  this  source; 
but  the  similarity  iq>pears  to  us  exceedingly 
smalL  TW  arguments,  or  declamations,  as 
they  are  called,  are  given  at  length  in  the 
variorum  editions. 

'^  It  is  well  known,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
« that  'The  Merchant  of  Yenioe '  is  founded  on 
two  different  tales ;  and,  in  weaving  together 
his  double  plot  in  so  masteriy  a  manner, 
Shakspere  1ms  rejected  altogSther  the  cha- 
racter of  the  astutious  lady  of  Belmont,  with 
her  magic  potions,  who  figures  in  the  Italian 
novel  With  yet  more  refinement,  he  has 
thrown  out  all  the  licentious  part  of  the 
story,  which  some  of  his  contemporary  dra- 
matists would  have  SMzed  on  with  avidity, 
and  made  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it  possible; 
and  he  has  substituted  the  trial  of  the  caskets 
from  another  souroe."*  That  source  is  the 
^OettaRomanormm,'  In  Mr.  Deuce's  elaborate 
treatise  upon  ihis  most  singular  collection  of 
ancient  stories,  we  have  the  following  anidysis 
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of  the  ninety-ninth  chapter  of  the  English 
^Gesta;^  which,  Mr.  Douce  sajs,  "is  obTiouslj 
the  storj  which  supplied  the  caskets  of '  The 

Merchant  of  Venice.' " '^  A  mairiage 

wad  proposed  between  the  son  of  Anselmus, 
emperor  of  Rome,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Apulia.  The  young  lady  in  her 
voyage  was  shipwrecked  and  swallowed  by 
a  whale.  In  this  situation  she  contriyed  to 
make  a  fire  and  to  wound  the  animal  with 
a  knife,  so  that  he  was  driyen  towards  the 
shore,  and  slain  of  an  earl  named  Pirius,  who 
deliyered  the  princess  and  took  her  under  his 
protection.  On  relating  her  story,  she  was 
conveyed  to  the  emperor.  In  order  to  prove 
whether  she  was  worthy  to  receive  the  hand 
of  his  son,  he  placed  before  her  three  vessels. 
The  first  was  of  gold,  and  filled  with  dead 
men's  bones;  on  it  was  this  inscription — 
'  Wlio  chooses  me  shall  find  what  he  deserves,* 
The  second  was  of  silver,  filled  with  earth, 
and  thus  inscribed — ^  Who  chooses  me  shaU 
find  what  nature  covets*  The  third  vessel 
was  of  lead,  but  filled  with  precious  stones ; 
it  had  this  inscription — 'Who  chooses  me  shaU 
find  what  Ood  hath  placed,*  The  emperor  then 
commanded  her  to  choose  one  of  the  vessels, 
informing  her  that,  if  she  made  choice  of  that 
which  should  profit  herself  and  others,  she 
would  obtain  his  son ;  if  of  what  should  profit 
neither  herself  nor  others,  she  would  lose  him. 
The  princess,  after  praying  to  God  for  as- 
sistance, preferred  the  leaden  vesseL  The 
emperor  informed  her  that  she  had  chosen 
as  he  wished,  and  immediately  united  her 
with  his  son." 

In  dealing  with  the  truly  dramatic  subject 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond,  Shakspere  had 
to  choose  between  one  of  two  courses  that  lay 
open  before  him.  The  *  Gfesta  Bomanorum  * 
did  not  surround  the  debtor  and  the  creditor 
with  any  prejudices.  We  hear  nothing  of 
one  being  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Christian. 
There  is  a  remarkable  story  told  by  Gregorio 
Leti,  in  his  'life  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,* 
in  which  the  debtor  and  creditor  of  '  The 
Merchant  of  Venice'  change  places.  The 
debtor  is  the  Jew, — ^the  revengeful  creditor 
the  Christian ;  and  thiA  incident  is  said  to 
have  happened  at  Rome  in  the  tune  of  Sir 
Francis  Ihrake.    This,  no  doubt,  was  a  pure 


fiction  of  Leti,  whose  narratives  are  by  no 
means  to  be  received  as  authorities ;  but  it 
shows  that  he  felt  the  intolerance  of  the  old 
story,  and  endeavonred  to  correct  it,  though 
in  a  veiy  inartificial  manner.  Shakspere  took 
the  story  as  he  found  it  in  those  nairatives 
which  represented  the  popular  prejudice.  If 
he  had  not  before  him  the  ballad  of  *  Gemutus' 
(upon  which  point  it  is  difficult  to  decide),  | 
he  had  certainly  access  to  the  tale  of  the  i 
'  Peeorom*  If  he  had  made  the  contest  con-  ^ 
nected  with  the  story  of  the  bond  between 
two  of  the  same  faith,  he  would  have  lost 
the  most  powerful  hold  which  the  subject 
possessed  upon  the  feelings  of  an  audience 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  If  he  had 
gone  directly  counter  to  those  fselings  (sup- 
posing that  the  story  which  Leti  tella  had 
been  known  to  him,  as  some  have  supposed), 
his  comedy  would  have  been  hooted  fmrn 
the  stage.  The  ballad  of  *  Gemutus*  has  the 
following  amongst  its  concluding  stanzas : — 

"  Good  people,  that  do  hear  this  song, 
For  truth  I  dare  well  say. 
That  many  a  wretch  as  HI  as  he 
Doth  live  now  at  this  day; 

That  seeketh  nothing  but  the  spoil 

Of  many  a  wealthy  man, 
And  for  to  trap  the  innocent 

Deviseth  what  they  can." 

It  is  probable  that^  although  the  Jews  had 
been  under  an  edict  of  banishment  from 
iSngland  from  the  time  of  Edward  L,  they 
had  crept  into  the  countiy  after  the  Re- 
formation. Lord  Bacon  says  that  the  ob- 
jectors against  usury  maintained  ''That 
usurers  should  have  orange-tawny  bonnets, 
because  they  do  judaize.**  The  orange-tawny 
bonnet  was  the  descendant  of  the  badffe  of 
yeUowfeU,  of  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  of 
the  breadth  of  three  inches,  to  be  worn  by 
each  Jew  after  he  shall  be  seven  yean  old, 
upon  his  outer  garment.  {Stat,  de  Jetserie.) 
The  persecuted  race  settled  again  openly  in 
England  after  the  Restoration;  and  the 
pious  wish,  with  which  Thomas  Jordan's 
ballad  concludes,  has  evidently  reference  to 
this  circumstance: — 


tf 


I  wish  such  Jews  may  never  eome 
To  England,  nor  to  London." 
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The  <  Prioi688*8  Tale'  of  Chaucer  helonged  to 
the  period  when  the  Jews  were  robbed, 
mauned,  banished,  and  most  foully  vilified, 
with  the  uniTenal  conaent  of  the  powerful 
and  the  lowly,  the  learned  and  the  ig- 
'  norant: — 

**  There  was  in  Asie,  in  a  gret  citee, 
Amonges  Cristen  folk  a  Jewerie, 
Sustened  by  a  lord  of  that  contree, 
For  fool  tuare,  and  lucre  of  yilanie, 
Hatefal  to  Crist,  and  to  his  compagnie.' 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  those  times 
that  even  Chaucer,  the  most  genuine  and 
natural  of  poets,  should  lend  his  great 
powers  to  the  support  of  the  popular  belief 
that  Jews  ought  to  be  proscribed 


"  Hatefol  to  Crist,  and  to  his  compagnie." 

But  we  ought  to  expect  better  things  when 
we  reach  the  times  in  which  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  at  least  germinated. 
And  yet  what  a  play  is  Marlowe's  '  Jew  of 
Malta,' — undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular 
plays  even  of  Shakspere's  day,  judging  as 
we  may  from  the  number  of  ptfrformances 
recorded  in  Henslowe's  papers !  That  drama, 
as  eompared  with  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
baa  been  described  by  Charles  Lamb,  with 
his  usual  felicity: — ^^ Marlowe's  Jew  does 
not  approach  so  near  to  Shakspere's  as  his 
Edward  IL  Shylock,  in  the  midst  of  his 
savage  purpose,  is  a  man.  His  motives, 
feelings,  resentments,  hove  something  human 
in  them.  'If  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  V  Barabas  is  a  meremonster, brought 
in  with  a  large  painted  nose,  to  please  the 
rabble.  He  kills  in  sport — ^poisons  whole 
nunneries-— invents  infernal  machines.  He 
is  Just  such  an  exhibition  as  a  century  or 
two  earlier  might  have  been  played  before 
the  Londoners,  by  the  Royal  oommomd^  when 
a  general  pillage  and  massacre  of  the  Hebrews 
had  been  previously  resolved  on  in  the 
cabinet'*  <  The  Jew  of  Malta'  was  written 
essentially  upon  an  intolerant  principle. 
*  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  whilst  it  seised 
upon  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and 
dealt  >rith  them  as  a  foregone  conclusion  by 
which  the  whole  dramatic  action  was  to  be 
gOTemed,  had  the  intention  of  making  those 


prejudices  as  hateful  as  the  reaction  of  cruelty 
and  revenge  of  which  they  are  the  cause* 

Mrs.  Inchbald,  in  her  edition  of  the  '  Acted 
Drama,'  thus  describes  Lord  Lansdown's  at- 
rcm^enhOfU,  with  variations,  of '  The  Merchant 
of  Venice :' — ^"  The  Jew  of  Venice,  by  Lord 
Lansdown,  is  an  alteration  of  this  play,  and 
was  acted  in  1701.  The  noble  author  made 
some  emendationa  in  the  work ;  but,  having 
made  the  Jew  a  comic  character^  as  such  he 
caused  more  laughter  than  deteMationy  which 
wholly  destroyed  the  tnoral  designed  by  the 
original  author."  Acomic  Shylock  is  certainly 
the  masterpiece  of  the  improvements  upon 
Shakspere.  We  have  reached  a  period  when 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  whether 
this  emendation  of  Shakspere  were  right  or 
wrong ;  nor,  indeed,  whether  Mrs.  Inchbald 
herself  be  perfectly  correct  in  assuming  that, 
if  the  trial  scene  were  now  brought  upon  the 
stage  for  the  first  time,  "  the  company  in  the 
side-boxes  would  faint  or  withdraw."  '  The 
Merchant  of  Venice'  of  the  stage  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  play  of  Shakspere.  Macklin 
put  down  Lord  Lansdown.  But,  up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  it  has  been,  with  green- 
room propriety,  accommodated  to  the  taste 
of  ^  the  company  in  the  side-boxes  "  by  the 
omission  of  a  great  dedl  of  what  is  highest 
in  its  poetry,  and  by  the  substitution,  in 
some  cases,  of  the  actor's  verses  for  Shak- 
spere's. It  is  one  of  the  best  prooft  that 
Shakspere  is  now  appreciated  (because  he  is 
understood),  that  what  were  considered  as 
authority,  ^  the  prompt-books"  of  the  the- 
atres, such  as  they  existed  some  ten  years 
ago,  have  passed  into  utter  contempt 

Turning  from  such  matters,  we  come  to  an 
opinion  in  which  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  by  no 
means  singular — that  deUetatian  of  the  Jew 
is  ^'tks  moral  dmgned  by  the  original  author." 
It  is  probable  that,  even  in  Shakspere's  time, 
this  was  the  popular  notion.  In  an  anony- 
mous MS. '  Elegy  on  Burbage,'  ^  one  of  the 
characters  he  is  represented  to  have  filled  is 
that  of  Shylock,  who  is  called  '  the  red-hair'd 
Jew.'  This  establishes  that  the  part  was 
dressed  in  an  artificial  red  beard  and  wig,  in 
Older  to  render  it  more  odious  and  objection- 
able to  the  audience."*    This  circumstance 

*  CoOtei'i '  N«w  Pttticulan,*  en. 
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howerer,  ii  by  bo  meaiiB  a  proof  to  ub  thni 
Shakq^ere  intended  the  Jew  to  moTO  the 
aadience  to  unmitigated  odium.  The  players 
might  have  thought,  indeed,  that  he  was  not 
odious  enough  for  the  popular  appetite,  uid 
in  oonsequenee  made  him  ^  more  odiouB  and 
objectionable."  The  question  may  be  better 
understood  as  we  proceed  in  an  analysis  of 
the  characters  and  incidents  of  this  drama. 

A  oontempozary  German  critic,  Dr.  Ulrici*, 
has  presented  to  us  the  entire  j^ot  of  '  The 
Merchant  of  Yenioe*  under  a  very  (mginal 
aspect  His  object  has  been  to  discover, 
what  he  maintains  had  not  been  previously 
diseorered,  ^e  fundamental  idea  of  the 
drama— the  link  whidi  holds  together  all  its 
apparently  heterogeneous  parts.  The  critic 
first  passes  the  serend  characters  in  review. 
Antonio  is  the  noble  and  great-hearted, 
yielding  to  a  passive  melancholy,  produced 
by  the  weight  of  a  too  agitating  life  of 
action;  Bassanio,  somewhat  inconsiderate, 
but  generous  and  sensible,  is  the  geBwne 
Italian  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word ;  Portia  is  most  amiable,  and  intellec- 
tually rich  {ffeiatreich) ;  Jessica  is  a  child  of 
nature,  lost  in  an  oriental  love  enthusiasm. 
The  critic  presents  these  chacacteristies  in  a 
very  few  words ;  but  his  portrait  of  Shylock 
is  more  elaborate.  He  is  the  well-struck 
image  of  the  Jewish  character  in  general — 
of  the  fallen  member  of  a  race  dispersed 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  enduring  long 
centuries  of  persecution.  Their  firmness  had 
become  obstinacy;  their  quickness  of  in- 
tellect, erafi;  their  love  of  possessions,  a 
revolting  avarice,  "^fothing,"  says  Br. 
Ulrid,  "  had  kept  its  rank  in  tiieir  universal 
decay,  but  the  unconquerable  constancy,  the 
dry  nmmmy-like  teiiaeity  of  the  Jewish 
natttia.  So  appears  Shylock— a  pitiable  ruin 
of  a  great  ami  sigaifioant  by-fMst  time — the 
glimmering  ash-spaik  of  a  faded  splendour 
whidk  can  no  longer  warm  or  preserve,  but 
can  yet  bum  or  destroy.  We  are  as  little 
able  to  deny  him  our  compassion,  as  we  can 
witikhold  our  disgust  against  his  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting." 

Pr.UlziGi  next  proceeds  to  notice  Shak- 

*  'U«beT  Shak«peArt*s  dramatltdie  Kunit.  und  win 
VeriilUniH  ni  CaMtrao 


spere's  mastership  in  the  eompositaon,  uniting, 
and  unfc^ding  of  the  intricate  plot  ''We 
have  thnee  curious,  and  in  themselves  very 
complicated,  knots  wound  into  each  ether  :— 
firs  t,the  process  between  Antonio  andShjlock; 
next,  the  marriages  of  Bassanio  and  PcrtiS) 
of  Qratiano  and  Nerissa;  and,  lastly,  the 
elopement  of  Jessica,  and  her  love's  historj 
with  Lorenzo.  These  various  interestg, 
actions,  and  adventures  are  disposed  with 
sudi  a  clearness  and  fixedness  —  one  to 
developes  itself  out  of  and  with  the  others,— 
that  we  never  lose  the  thread  that  every- 
where reveals  an  animated  and  harmoniouilj 
framed  principle."  The  critic  then  proceeds 
to  say,  that,  although  an  external  union  of 
the  chief  elements  is  clearly  enough  sap- 
ported,  the  whole  seems  in  truth  to  be 
inevitably  falling  asunder ;  and  that  *^  we 
have  now  to  inquire  where  lies  the  nUend 
spiritual  unity  which  will  justify  the  ccn- 
bination  of  such  heterogeneous  elements  in 
one  drama." 

Throughout  many  of  Shakspere's  playi, 
according  to  Dr.  Ulrid,  the  leadii^  fun- 
damental idea^  concentrated  in  itself,  is  so 
laAeotioDally  hidden — the  stn^/s  makes  itasif 
so  decidedly  impoartant,  and  comes  belwe  ui 
so  free,  and  self-sustained,  and  eompftetsi,-- ; 
that  the  entire  work  is  occasionally  exposed  . 
to  the  ungrounded  repvoach  of  loeaenees  of  j 
plan  and  want  of  coherency.    On  the  other 
hand,  tiiere  are  sufficient  intimataons  of  tin 
meaning  of  the  whole  scattered  tiuou|^0Qt ; 
so  that  whoewr  has  in  some  degree  penetrated 
into  the  d^>ths  of  theShaksperean  art  cannot 
well  go  wrong.    The  sense  and  significancy 
of  the  process  between  Antonio  and  the  Jew 
rest  deariy  upon  the  old  jurkKcal  prac^ 
Sumuuim  pu,  mtmmm  infmria,    fifaylock  has,  I 
deariy,  all  that  is  material,  accept  justice, . 
on  his  side ;  but,  while  he  seises  and  follows  j 
his  right  to  the  letter,  he  falls  thimgh  it ' 
into  the  deepest  and  most  criminal  injustice; 
and  the  same  injustice,  through  the  intenial 
necessity  which  bdongs  to  the  nature  of  sa, 
£Uls  back  destruetivdy  on  his  o«m  head. 
The  same  aspect  in  which  this  prindple  is 
presented  to  us  in  its  extremest  haTshnffss, 
in  the  case  of  Shylock,  shows  itself  in  vaiioDS 
outbursts  of  U^t  and  shadow  thnsnghont 
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&U  the  Temainiiig  elements  of  this  drama. 
The  arbkrary  will  of  her  &ther,  which  fetters 
Potrtia's  inclinatioiiy  and  robs  her  of  all 
participation  in  the  choice  of  a  husband, 
rests  certainly  upon  paternal  right ;  but  even 
this  right,  when  canted  to  an  extreme,  be- 
comes the  highest  injustice.  The  injustice 
which  lies  in  the  enforcement  of  this  paternal 
right  would  haye  &llen  with  tragical  weight, 
if  chance  had  not  conducted  it  to  a  fortunate 
I  issue.  The  flight  and  marriage  of  Jessica, 
I  sgunst  her  father*s  will,  comprehends  a 
manifest  injustice.  Nevertheless,  who  will 
condemn  her  for  haying  withdrawn  herself 
from  the  power  of  such  a  father  7  In  the 
sentence  laid  upon  the  Jew,  by  which  he  is 
compelled  to  recognise  the  marrisge  of  his 
daughter,  is  again  reflected  the  precept— 
Sammum  jus,  9umma  injuria;  right  and 
unright  are  here  so  closely  driven  up  into  the 
same  limit,  that  they  are  no  longer  separated, 
but  immediately  pass  over  one  to  the  other. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  different,  and  ap- 
parently heterogeneous,  events  unite  them- 
selves in  the  whole  into  one  point.  They 
are  only  variations  of  the  same  theme.  All 
human  lifo  is  a  great  lawsuit ;  where  right 
is  received  as  the  centre  and  basis  of  our 
being.  From  this  point  of  view  proeeeds  the 
drama.  But,  the  more  this  basis  is  built 
upon,  the  more  insecure  does  it  exhibit  itself. 
Unquestionably,  right  and  law  ought  to 
uphold  and  strengthen  human  life.  But 
thej  are  not  its  basis  and  true  centre.  In 
them  the  whole  truth  of  human  existence 
does  not  lie  inclosed.  In  their  one-sidedness 
right  becomes  unright,  and  unright  becomes 
right.  Law  and  right  have  their  legality 
and  truth,  not  through  and  in  themselves ; 
but  they  rest  upon  the  higher  principles  of 
the  true  morality,  from  which  they  issue 
onlj  as  single  rays.  Man  has  in  and  for 
himself  no  rights,  but  only  duties.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  against  others  his  duties  are 
rights ;  and  there  is  no  true  living  right  that 
does  not  include,  and  may  be  itself  indeed,  a 
duty.  Not  upon  right,  then,  but  upon 
heaTenly  grace,  rests  the  human  being  and 
lifis.  The  union  of  tiie  human  with  the 
Divine  will  is  the  true  animating  morality 
of  mankind — through  which  right  and  un- 


right first  receive  their  value  and  signifi- 
cancy.  Shakspere  indicates  this  in  the 
following  beautiful  verses : — 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  miyesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kiogs^ 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Qod  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest 

Qod's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea^  oonaider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 

render 
The  deeds  of  mercy." 

We  have  thus  very  briefly,  and,  therefore, 
somewhat  imperfectly,  exhibited  the  views 
of  Br.Ulrici,  with  reference  to  the  idea  in 
which  this  drama  is  conceived.  They  belong 
to  that  philosophy  which,  whether  for  praise 
or  for  blame,  has  been  called  transcendentaL 
We  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  opinion 
that,  although  Shakspere  might  not  have 
proposed  to  himself  so  tysUmatic  a  display  of 
the  contest  that  is  unremittingly  going 
forward  in  the  world  between  our  con- 
ventional and  our  natnrai  being,  he  did 
intend  to  represent  the  anomalies  that  have 
always  existed  between  the  drcumstences  by 
whi<^  human  agents  are  surrounded  and  the 
higher  motives  by  which  they  should  act. 
And  this  idea,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the 
basis  of  the  large  toleration  which  belongs  to 
this  drams^  amidst  its  seeming  intolerance. 
Men  are  to  be  judged  upon  a  higher  prin- 
ciple than  belongs  to  mere  edicts, — by  and 
through  all  the  associations  amidst  which 
they  have  been  nurtured,  and  by  which  they 
have  been  impelled.  We  select  a  case  or  two 
in  point. 

Antonio  is  one  of  tiie  most  beautiful  of 
Shakspeie*s  characters.    He  does  not  take  a 
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yerj  prominent  part  in  the  drama :  he  is  a 
sufferer  rather  than  an  actor.  We  Tiew  him, 
in  the  outset,  rich,  liberal,  surrounded  with 
friends ;  jet  he  is  unhappy.  He  has  higher 
aspirations  than  those  which  ordinarily  bo- 
long  to  one  dependent  upon  the  chances  of 
commerce ;  and  this  uncertainty,  as  we  think, 
produces  his  unhappiness.  He  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  forebodings  of  evil  which 
come  across  his  mind.  Ulrici  says,  "  It  wu 
the  over-great  magnitude  of  his  earthly 
riches,  which,  although  his  heart  was  by  no 
means  dependent  upon  their  amount,  un- 
consciously confined  the  free  flight  of  his 
soul."  We  doubt  if  Shakspere  meant  this. 
He  has  addressed  the  reproof  of  that  state  of 
mind  to  Portia,  from  the  lips  of  Nerissa  : — 

*^Por,  By  my  troth,  Kerissa,  my  little  body 
is  a-weary  of  this  great  world. 

Ner,  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your 
miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your 
good  fortimes  are:  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see, 
ihxy  art  cm  sick  that  tur/eit  wUh  too  mkch,  as 
iitqf  that  starve  with  nothing.*' 

Antonio  may  say— 


.» 


"  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad  j 

but  his  reasoning  denial  of  the  cause  of  his 
sadness  is  a  proof  to  us  that  the  foreboding 
of  losses — 

"  Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down," — 

is  at  the  bottom  of  his  sadness.  It  appears 
to  us  a  self-delusion,  which  his  secret  nature 
rejects,  that  he  says, — 

"  My  yentures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore,  my  mercfaandize  makes  me  not 
sad." 

When  he  has  given  the  fatal  bond,  he  has  a 
sort  of  desperate  confidence,  which  to  us 
looks  Tory  unlike  assured  belief:— 

"  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it  ; 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month 

before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond." 

And,  finally,  when  his  calamity  has  become 
a  real  thing,  and  not  a  shadowy  notion,  his 


deportment  shows  that  his  mind  has  been  i 
long  familiar  with  images  of  ruin: —  | 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Baaganio ;  ikre  you  well ! ' 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fidlen  to  this  for  you; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  henelf  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use. 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outUre  his  wealth, 
To  view,  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty;  from  which  lingering 

penance 
Of  such  miseiy  doth  she  cut  me  off.** 

The  generosity  of  Antonio's  nature  unfitted 
him  for  a  contest  with  the  dxcumstances 
amid  which  his  lot  was  cast  The  Jew 
says — 

"  In  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratia." 

He  himself  says — 

"  I  oft  delivered  from  his  forieitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me.* 

Bassanio  describes  him  as — 

"  The  kindest  man. 
The  best  oondition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies." 

To  such  a  spirit,  whose  "  means  are  in  sup- 
position"— ^whose  yentures  are  ^squander'd 
abroad"— the  curse  of  the  Jew  must  hare 
sometimes  presented  itself  to  his  own  pro- 
phetic mind  :— 

**  This  is  the  fool  that  lends  out  money  gn^'*  j 

Antonio  and  his  position  are  not  in  harmonj. 
But  there  is  something  else  discordant  in 
Antonio's  mind.  This  kind  friend,  this 
generous  benefactor,  this  gentle  spirit,  this 
man  '^  unwearied  in  doing  courtesies,"  can 
outrage  and  insult  a  fellow-creature,  because 
he  is  of  another  creed : — 

"  Sliy.  Fair  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wed- 
nesday last; 
You  spum'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  caird  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
1 11  lend  you  thus  much  monies. 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spet  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too.* 

Was  it  without  an  object  that  Shakspere 
made  this  man,  so  entitled  to  conunand  our 
affections  and  our  sympathy,  act  so  unworthj 
a  part,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  the  act  ?  Moct 
assuredly  the  poet  did  not  intend  to  justify 
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the  iBdignities  which  were  heaped  upon 
Shylock ;  for  in  the  very  strongest  way  he 
has  made  the  Jew  remember  the  insult  in 
the  progress  of  his  wild  reyenge : — 

"Thou  call'dst  me  dog;  before  thou  hadst  a 
cause: 
Bat,  since  I  am  a  dog;  beware  my  fangs.** 

Here,  to  our  minds,  is  the  first  of  the  lessons 
of  charity  which  this  play  teaches.  Antonio 
is  as  much  to  be  pitied  for  his  prejudices  as 
the  Jew  for  his.  They  had  both  been  nur- 
tured in  evil  opinions.  They  had  both  been 
surrounded  by  influences  which  more  or  less 
held  in  subjection  their  better  natures.  The 
honoured  Christian  is  as  intolerant  as  the 
despised  Jew.  The  one  habitually  pursues 
with  injustice  the  subjected  man  that  he  has 
been  taught  to  loathe;  the  other,  in  the 
depths  of  his  subtle  obstinacy,  seizes  upon 
the  occasion  to  destroy  the  powerful  man 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  fear.  The 
companions  of  Antonio  exhibit,  more  or  less, 
the. same  reflection  of  the  prejudices  which 
haye  become  to  them  a  second  nature.  They 
are  not  so  gross  in  their  prejudices  as  Launce- 
lot,  to  whom  "  the  Jew  is  the  very  deyil  in- 
carnation." But  to  Lorenzo,  who  is  about  to 
many  his  daughter,  Shylock  is  a  ^faithless 
Jew."  When  the  unhappy  father  is  bereft 
of  all  that  constituted  the  solace  of  his  home, 
and  before  he  has  manifested  that  spirit  of 
revenge  which  might  well  call  for  indignation 
and  contempt^  he  is  to  the  gentlemanly 
Solanio  ''the  villain  Jew,"  and  'Hhe  dog 
Jew.**  When  the  unhappy  man  speaks  of 
his  daughter's  flight,  he  is  met  with  a  brutal 
jest  on  the  part  of  Salarino,  who,  within  his 
own  circle,  is  the  pleasantest  of  men ; — ^*  I, 
for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor  that  made  the 
wings  she  flew  withal."  We  can  understand 
the  reproaches  that  are  heaped  upon  Shylock 
in  the  trial  scene  as  something  that  might 
come  out  of  the  depths  of  any  passion-stiired 
nature:  but  the  habitual  contempt  with 
which  he  is  treated  by  men  who  in  every 
other  respect  are  gentle  and  good-humoured 
and  benevolent  is  a  proof  to  us  that  Shakspere 
meant  to  represent  the  struggle  that  must 
inevitably  ensue,  in  a  condition  of  society 
where  the  innate  sense  of  justice  is  deadened 


in  the  powerful  by  those  hereditary  pre- 
judices which  make  cruelty  virtue;  and 
where  the  powerless,  invested  by  accident 
with  the  means  of  revenge,  say  with  Shylock, 
*^  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  wUl  execute ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the 
instruction."  The  climax  of  this  subjection 
of  our  higher  and  better  natures  to  con- 
ventional circumstances  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  Jew's  daughter.  Toung, 
agreeable,  intelligent,  formed  for  happiness, 
she  is  shut  up  by  her  father  in  a  dreary 
solitude.  One  opposed  to  her  in  creed  gains 
her  affections ;  and  the  ties  which  bind  the 
father  and  the  child  are  broken  for  ever. 
But  they  are  not  broken  without  com- 
punction : — 

**  Alack  !  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me 
To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father^s  child  T 

This  is  nature.  But  when  she  has  fled  from 
him,  robbed  him,  spent  fourscore  ducats  in 
one  nighty  given  his  turquoise  for  a  monkey, 
and,  finally,  revealed  his  secrets,  with  an 
evasion  of  the  ties  that  bound  them  which 
makes  one's  flesh  creep,— 

"  When  I  was  wiOi  him,"— 

we  see  the  poor  girl  plunged  into  the  most 
wretched  contest  between  her  duties  and  her 
pleasures  by  the  force  of  external  circum- 
stances. We  grant,  then,  to  all  these  our 
compassion ;  for  they  commit  injustice  ig- 
norantly,  and  through  a  force  which  they 
cannot  withstand.  Is  the  Jew  himself  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  same  rule  ?  We  believe 
that  it  was  Shakspere's  intention  so  to  mea- 
sure him. 

When  Pope  exclaimed  of  Macklin's  per- 
formance of  Shylock, — 

"  This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shakspere  drew ! " 

the  higher  philosophy  of  Shakspere  was  little 
appreciated.  Macklin  was,  no  doubt,  from 
all  traditionary  report  of  him,  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  representing  the  subtlety  of  the 
Jew's  malice  and  the  energy  of  his  revenge. 
But  it  is  a  question  with  us  whether  he 
perceived,  or  indeed  if  any  actor  ever  ef- 
ficiently represented,  the  more  delicate  traits 
of  character  that  lie  beneath  these  two  great 
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passions  of  the  Jew's  heftrt.  Lode,  for 
exsmple^  at  the  extraordinary  mixture  of 
the  personal  and  the  national  in,  his  dislike 
of  Antonio.    He  hates  him  fi>r  his  g^entle 


'  How  like  a  fiiwning  pablican  he  looks ! ' 

He  hates  him,  ^for  he  is  a  Christian  ;** — ^he 
hates  him,  for  that  ''he  lends  out  money 
gratis ;" — ^but  he  hates  him  more  than  all, 
because 

"  He  hates  our  ssered  aailon." 

It  is  this  national  feeling  which,  when 
carried  in  a  right  direction,  makes  a  patriot 
and  a  hero,  that  assumes  in  Shylock  the 
aspect  of  a  grovelling  and  fierce  personal 
revenge.  He  has  borne  insult  and  injury 
'' with  a  patient  shrug;"  but  ever  in  small 
miltters  he  has  been  seeking  retribution : — 

"  I  sm  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
Bat  yet  I  '11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian." 

The  mask  is  at  length  thrown  off— he  has 
the  Christian  in  his  power ;  and  his  desire  of 
revenge,  mean  and  ferocious  as  it  is,  rises 
into  sublimity,  through  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  the  oppressed  man's  wilfulness. 
''  I  am  a  Jew :  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  7  hath 
not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer,  as  a  Christian  is  7  If  you  prick  us, 
do  we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not 
laugh  1  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and, 
if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge)  If 
we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble 
you  in  thaf  It  is  impossible,  after  this 
exposition  of  his  feelings,  that  we  should  not 
feel  that  he  has  properly  cast  the  greater 
^ortioD.  of  the  odinm  whidi  belongs  to  his 
actions  upon  the  social  circumstances  by 
which  he  has  been  hunted  into  madness. 
He  has  been  made  the  thing  he  is  by  society. 
In  the  extreme  wildness  of  his  anger,  when 
he  utten  the  harrowing  imprecation, — ^''I 
would  my  danghtcr  wese  dead  at  my  foot, 
and  the  jewels  in  her  ear!  'would  she  were 
hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her 


coffin,'*  the  tenderness  that  bdoi^  to  oar 
common  humanity,  even  in  its  most  pss- 
sionate  forgetfufaiess  of  the  dearest  ties, 
comes  across  him  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
mother  of  that  execrated  child : — "  Out  upon 
her !  Thou  torturest  me.  Tubal :  it  was  mj 
turquoise ;  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a 
bachelor." 

It  is  in  the  condnct  of  the  trial  scene 
thai,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  be  sought  the 
concentration  of  EKiakspere's  leading  idea  in 
the  composition  of  this  drama.  The  merchant 
stands  before  ^e  Jew  a  better  and  a  wiser 
man  than  when  he  called  him  " dog:'* — 

"  I  do  oppose 
Hy  patience  to  his  Any ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietneas  of  Bpirit, 
The  veiy  tjnnny  and  rage  of  his." 

Misfortune  has  corrected  the  influences  whicb, 
in  happier  moments,  allowed  him  to  forget 
the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  and  to  heap 
unmerited  abuse  upon  him  whose  badge  was 
sufferance.  The  Jew  is  unchanged.  But,  if 
Shakspere  in  the  early  scenes  made  us  en- 
tertain some  compassion  for  his  wrongs,  he 
has  now  left  him  to  bear  all  the  indignation 
which  we  ought  to  feel  against  one  ''un- 
capable  of  pity."  But  we  cannot  despise  the 
Jew.  His  intellectual  vigour  rises  supreme 
over  the  mere  reasonings  by  which  he  i^ 
opposed.  He  defends  his  own  injustice  bj 
the  example  of  as  great  an  injustice  of 
every-day  occurrence— and  no  one  ventures 
to  answer  him : — 

**  You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  filave, 
Which,  like  your  asses^  and  your  dogs,  and 

mules, 
Ton  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts»  | 

Becaose  you  bought  them : — Shall  I  say  to  jou,  ! 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heir»! 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens  t  let  their 

beds  I 

Be  made  as  soft  as  yonrs^  and  let  their  palates 
Be  sesson'd  with  sudi  viands!     Yoa  will 


The  slaves  are  onis: — So  do  I  answer  yon.  ' 
The  poand  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  hint,  ' 
Is  deaiiy  bought;   't  is  mine,  and  I  wiU 

have  it: 
If  you  deny  me^  fie  upon  your  law  !* 

It  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  for 
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the  Merchant  to  hare  eBcaped  from  the 
power  of  the  obdurate  man,  so  strong  in  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  so  resolute  to  carry  it 
out  by  the  example  of  his  judges  in  other 
matteraiy  had  not  the  law  been  found  here,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  capable  of  being  bent  to 
the  will  of  its  administrators.    Had  it  been 
the  inflexible  thing  which  Shyloek  required 
it  to  be^  a  greater  injus^oe  would  faaye  been 
committed  th«n  the  Jew  had  finally  himsdf 
to  suffer.    Mrs.  Jantesoii  has  yeiy  justly  and 
ingemously  described   the  struggle  whidi 
Portia  had  to  sustain  in  abandoning  the  high 
ground  which  she  took  in  her  great  address 
to  the  Jew  ; — **  She  maintains  at  first  a  calm 
self-command,  as  one  sure  of  cairying  her 
point  in  the  end:  yet  the  painful  heart- 
thrilling  uncertainty  in  which  she  keeps  the 
whole    court,  until    suspense  verges   upon 
agony,  is  not  contrired  for  effect  merely ;  it 
is  necessary  and  inevitable.    She  has  two 
objects  in  view :  to  deliver  her  husband's 
friend,  and  to  maintain  her  husband's  honour 
by  the  discharge  of  his  just  debt,  though  paid 
out  of  her  own  wealth  ten  times  over.    It  is 
evident  that  she  would  rather  owe  the  safety 
of  Antomo  to  anything  rather  than  the  legal 
quibble  with  which  her  cousin  Bellario  has 
armed  her,  and  which  she  reserves  as  a  last 
resource.  Thus  all  the  speeches  addressed  to 
Shyloek,  in  the  first  instance,  are  either 
direct  or  indirect  experiments  on  his  temper 
and  feelings.    She  must  be  understood,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  examining  with 
intense  anxiety  the  effect  of  her  own  words 
on  his  mind  and  countenance ;  as  watching 
for  that  relenting  spirit  which  she  hopes  to 
awaken  either  by  reason  or  persuasion.''* 

Had  Shyloek  relented  after  that  most 
beautiful  appeal  to  his  mercy,  which  Shak- 
spere  has  here  placed  as  the  exponent  of  the 
higher  principle  upon  which  all  law  and 
right  are  essentially  dependent,  the  real 
moral  of  the  drama  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  weight  of  injuries  transmitted 
to  Shyloek  from  his  fore&thers^  and  still 
heaped  upon  him  even  by  the  best  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  was  not  so 
easily  to  become  light,  and  to  cease  to  ex- 
his  nature.     Nor  would  it  have 


*  'Chanetnlstles  of  Wom&n,  roH.  i.  i>.  7A. 


been  a  true  picture  of  society  in  the  six- 
teenth century  had  the  poet  shown  the 
judges  of  the  Jew  wholly  magnanimous  in 
granting  him  the  mercy  which  he  denied  to 
the  Christian.  We  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  the  Duke,  in  his  address  to  Shyloek, 
that  the  conditions  upon  which  his  life  is 
spared  are  imposed — 

"That  tiiOQ  shah  see  the  difi^renee  of  our  qnrit" 
Kor  do  we  think  that  Shakspere  meant  to 
hold  up  these  conditions  as  anything  better 
than  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
strong  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  weak. 
There  is  still  something  discordant  in  this, 
the  real  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise,  and  yet  be  true  to  nature. 
But  how  artistically  has  the  poet  restored 
the  balance  of  pleasureable  sensations! 
Throughout  the  whole  conduct  of  the  play, 
what  may  be  called  its  tragic  portion  has 
been  relieved  by  the  romance  which  belongs 
to  the  personal  ftAe  oi  Portia.  But,  after 
the  great  business  of  the  drama  is  wound  up, 
we  fall  back  upon  a  repose  which  is  truly 
refreshing  and  harmonious.  From  the  lips  of 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  as  they  sit  in  the 
**  paler  day"  of  an  Italian  moon,  are  breathed 
the  lighter  strains  of  the  most  playful  poetry, 
mingled  with  the  highest  flights  of  the  most 
elevated.  Music  and  the  odours  of  sweet 
flowers  are  around  them.  Happiness  is  in 
their  hearts.  Th^  thou^ts  are  lifted  by 
the  beauties  of  the  earth  above  the  earth. 
This  delicious  scene  belongs  to  what  is  uni- 
versal and  eternal,  and  takes  us  fur  away 
from  those  bitter  strifes  of  our  social  state 
which  are  essentially  narrow  and  temporary. 
And  then  come  the  affiactionate  wdeomes, 
the  pretty,  pouting  contests,  and  the  happy 
explanations  of  Portia  and  Neriasa  with 
Bassanio  and  Gxatiano.  Here  again  we  are 
removed  into  a  s|^cre  where  the  calamities 
of  fortune,  and  the  injustice  oi  man  waning 
against  man,  may  be  forgotten.  The  poor 
Merchant  is  once  more  happy.  Tkd  ^  gentle 
spirit"  of  Portia  is  perhaps  the  happiest,  for 
she  has  triumphantly  concluded  a  woric  as 
religious  as  her  pretended  pilgrimage  "  by 
holy  crosses."  To  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Ulrtci,  ^  the  sharp  oontiaiieties  of  ri^t  and 
unright  are  played  out." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


'Much  Ado  about  Nothinq'  was  fint 
printed  in  1600.  It  had  been  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  23rd  of  August  of 
the  same  year.  The  first  edition  is  not 
divided  into  acts ;  but  in  the  folio  of  1623 
we  find  this  division.  There  was  no  other 
separate  edition.  The  variations  between 
the  text  of  the  quarto  and  that  of  the  folio 
are  very  few.  There  is  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, however,  in  the  text  of  the  folio, 
which  in4icates  very  clearly  that  it  was 
printed  from  the  playhouse  copy.  In  the 
second  act  (Scene  3)  we  find  this  stage- 
direction  : — ^'^  Enter  Prince,  Leonato,  Olaudio, 
and  Jack  Wilaon,^*  In  the  third  act,  when 
the  two  inimitable  guardians  of  the  night 
first  descend  upon  the  solid  earth  in  Messina, 
to  move  mortals  for  ever  after  with  un- 
extinguishable  laughter,  they  speak  to  us 
in  their  well-known  names  of  Dogberry  and 
Verges  ;  but  in  the  fourth  act  we  find  the 
names  of  mere  human  actors  prefixed  to 
what  they  say:  Dogbeiiy  becomes  Kempe, 
and  Verges  Cowley,  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
piece  of  the  prompter's  book  before  us. 
Balthazar,  with  his  ''Sigh  no  more,  ladies, 
sigh  no  more,**  is  identified  with  Jack  Wil- 
son ;  and  Kempe  and  Cowley  have  come 
down  to  posterity  in  honourable  association 
with  the  two  iUustrious  '' compartners  of 
^e  watch.**  We  could  almost  believe  that 
the  play-editors  of  the  folio  in  1623  pur- 
posely left  these  anomalous  entries  as  an 
historical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
fellows.  Kempe,  we  know,  had  been  dead 
some  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
folio ;  and  probably  Cowley  and  Jack  Wil- 
son had  also  gone  where  the  voice  of  their 
merriment  and  their  minstrelsy  was  heard 
no  more. 

The  chronology  of  this  comedy  is  suffi- 
ciently fixed  by  Uie  circumstance  of  its  pub- 
Ueation  in  1600,  toupled  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598. 


''The  story  is  taken  from  Arioeto^**  says 
Pope.  To  ijriosto  then  we  turn ;  and  ve 
are  repaid  for  our  labour  by  the  pleasure  of 
reading  that  long  but  by  no  means  tedious 
story  of  Genevnh  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  book,  and  part  of  the  sixth, 
of  the  '  Orlando  Furioso.*  "  The  tale  is  a 
pretty  conucal  matter,**  as  Harrington 
quaintly  pronounces  it.  The  famous  tomi 
of  St.  Andrew*s  forms  its  scene;  and  hexe 
was  enacted  something  like  that  piece  of 
villainy  by  which  the  Olaudio  of  Shakspeie 
was  deceived,  and  his  Hero  "  done  to  death 
by  slanderous  tongues.**  In  Harrington's 
good  old  translation  of  the  '  Orlando  *  there 
are  six-and-forty  pictures,  as  there  are  sii- 
and-forty  books;  and,  says  the  translator, 
"  they  are  all  cut  in  brass,  and  most  of  them 
by  the  best  workmen  in  that  kind  that  have 
been  in  this  land  this  many  years :  yet  1 
will  not  praise  them  too  much  because  1 
gave  direction  for  their  making.*'  The  wittj 
godson  of  Queen  Eliiabeth — ^"that  menr 
poet,  my  godson** — adds,  "the  use  of  the 
picture  is  evident,  which  is,  that  havuitg 
read  over  the  book  you  may  read  it  as  it 
were  again  in  the  veiy  picture.*'  He  might 
have  said,  you  may  read  it  as  it  were  l^on; 
and  if  we  had  copied  this  picture, — ^in  which 
the  whole  action  of  the  book  is  exhibited  tt 
once  in  a  bird*s  eye  view,  and  where  yet,  as 
he  who  gave  "direction  for  its  xnakiog'' 
truly  says,  "the  personages  of  men,  the 
shapes  of  horses,  and  such  like,  are  made 
large  at  the  bottom  and  lesser  upward,**— 
our  readers  would  have  seen  at  a  glance  how 
ftir  "  the  story  is  taken  from  Ariosto."  For 
here  we  have,  "  large  at  the  bottom,*'  a  fair 
one  at  a  window,  looking  lovingly  upon  a 
man  who  is  ascending  a  ladder  of  ropes, 
whilst  at  the  foot  of  the  said  ladder  an 
unhappy  wight  is  about  to  fiUl  upon  his 
sword,  from  which  fate  he  is  with  difficulty 
arrested  by  one  who  is  struggling  with  him. 
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We  here  see  at  once  the  resemblance  between 
the  story  in  Ariosto  and  the  incident  in 
*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  upon  which  both 
the  tragic  and  comic  interest  of  the  play 
hinges.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceases. 
As  we  ascend  the  picture,  we  see  the  King 
of  Scotland  seated  upon  a  royal  throne, — 
but  no  Dogberry ;  his  disconsolate  daughter 
is  placed  by  his  side, — ^but  there  is  no  veiled 
Hero  ;  King,  and  Princess,  and  courtiers, 
and  people,  are  looking  upon  a  tilting-ground, 
where  there  is  a  fierce  and  deadly  encounter 
of  two  mailed  knights, — ^but  there  is  no 
Beatrice  and  no  Benedick.  The  truth  is, 
that  Ariosto  found  the  incident  of  a  lady 
betrayed  to  suspicion  and  danger,  by  the 
personation  of  her  own  waiting-woman, 
amongst  the  popular  traditions  of  the  south 
of  Europe — ^this  story  has  been  traced  to 
Spain  ;  and  he  interwove  it  with  the  adven- 
tures of  his  Rinaldo  as  an  integral  part  of 
his  chivalrous  romance.  The  lady  Oenevra, 
so  falsely  accused,  was  doomed  to  die  unless 
a  true  knight  came  within  a  month  to  do 
battle  for  her  honour.  Her  lover,  Ariodanty 
had  fled,  and  was  reported  to  have  perished. 
The  wicked  duke,  PoliTiestOfWho  had  betrayed 
Oenevrtij  appears  secure  in  his  treachery. 
But  the  misguided  woman,  Ihlinda,  who 
had  been  the  instrument  of  his  crime,  flying 
from  her  paramour,  meets  with  EinaldOy 
and  declares  the  truth  ;  and  then  comes  the 
combat,  in  which  the  guilty  duke  is  slain  by 
the  champion  of  innocence,  and  the  lover 
re-appears  to  be  made  happy  with  his  spotless 
princess. 

The  motive  which  influences  the  Polinesw 
of  Ariosto  is  the  hope  that  by  vilifying  the 
character  of  Oenevra  he  may  get  rid  of  his 
rival  in  her  love.  Spenser  has  told  a  similar 
story  in  the  ^Faerie  Queene'  (Book  II., 
Oanto  lY.),  in  which  Phedon  describes  the 
like  treacheiy  of  his  false  friend  Philemon. 
The  motive  here  was  not  veiy  unlike 
that  of  Don  John  in  'Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.' 

The  European  stoiy,  which  Ariosto  and 
Spenser  have  thus  adopted,  has  fonned  also 
the  groundwork  of  one  of  Bandello's  Italian 
novels.  And  here  the  wronged  lady  has 
neither  her  honour  vindicated  in  battle,  as 


in  Ariosto ;  nor  is  slain  by  her  furious  lover, 
as  in  Spenser ;  but  she  is  r^ected,  believed 
to  be  dead,  and  finally  married  in  disguise, 
as  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.* 

Ariosto  made  this  stoiy  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 
Spenser  a  lesson  of  high  and  solemn  morality ; 
BandeUo  an  interesting  love-romance.  It 
was  for  Shakspere  to  surround  the  main  in- 
cident with  those  accessories  which  he  could 
nowhere  borrow,  and  to  make  of  it  such  a 
comedy  as  no  other  man  has  made— a  comedy 
not  of  manners  or  of  sentiment,  but  of  life 
viewed  under  its  profoundest  aspects,  whether 
of  the  grave  or  the  ludicrous. 

We  request  thee,  0  gentle  reader,  to 
imagine — for,  as  a  lover  of  Shakspere,  thou 
canst  imagine — that  thou  wert  extant  in 
the  year  of  grace  1600 ;  and  that  on  a  fine 
summer's  morning  of  that  year,  as  thou  wert 
painfully  guiding  thy  palfrey  amongst  the 
deep  ruts  and  muddy  channels  of  Cheapside, 
thou  didst  tarry  in  thy  pilgrimage  for  a  few 
minutes  to  peruse  a  small  printed  bill  afiixed 
upon  a  post,  which  bore  something  like  the 
following  announcement : — 

Bt  thb  Right  Honouaablb  the  Lo&d 

Chajcbe&laihe  his  Sbbvants, 

At  thb  Qlobb  Theatre  at  Bankside, 

This  day^  heing  Tweeday,  Jvly  11, 1600,  'will 

he  acted, 

MUCH  ADOE  ABOUT  NOTHING, 
Wbittbx  bt  Wiu^iax  Suakspb&e. 

This,  thou  seest — ^for  thou  art  cognizant  of 
the  present  time  as  weU  as  imaginative  of 
the  past — is  not  a  bill  as  big  as  a  house,  the 
smallest  letters  of  which  are  afflicted  wi^th 
elephantiasis  ;  nor  is  it  a  bill  which  talks  of 
''prodigious  hit"  and  "thunders  of  ap- 
plause," nor  in  which  you  see  Mr.  William 
Kempe's  name  towering  in  red  letters  above 
all  his  feUows:  but  a  modest,  quiet,  little 
bill — an  innocent  bill — which  ought  not  to 
have  provoked  the  abuse  of  the  Puritans, 
that  "  players,  by  sticking  of  their  bills  in 
London,  defile  the  streets  with  their  infec- 
tious filthiness."*  In  reading  this  bill  thou 
receivest  especially  into  thy  mind  three 
ideas  which  set  thee  thinking — ^the  company 

*  « Minor  of  M onstMs,'  1SB7. 
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of  ftctoxft  who  perfonn  tii«  plaj,  the  name  of 
the  i^j  to  be  pezfonnedy  the  name  of  the 
inxter.  Thou  Inovest  that  it  is  the  best 
company,  kdA  the  best  writer,  of  the  day; 
but  the  pUkj*— is  the  play  a  tragedy,  or  a 
history,  or  a  eapbedy  1  Thou  opiaest  that  it 
is  a  eamibdj.  If  tiie  title  were  'Jfuck  Ado^ 
thou  wouidst  he  ponied ;  but  '  Much  Ado 
aieut  NiOkinff^  lets  thee  into  a  secret.  Thou 
knowest,  assuredly,  that  tiie  author  of  the 
play  will  take  the  speetaton  into  his  con- 
fidence ;  that  he  wiU  show  them  the  pre- 
paratko,  aasd  the  bustle,  and  the  turmoil, 
and  it  may  be  the  distress,  of  some  domestic 
eyent,  or  chain  of  events, — the  '  Much  Ado  * 
to  the  actors  of  the  erents,  who  have  not 
the  thread  of  the  labyrinth ;  but,  to  the 
spectators,  who  sit  with  the  book  of  fiite 
open  before  them, — who  know  how  all  this 
begins  and  expect  how  it  will  all  end^ — ^it  is 
^Much  Ado  ohcnd  Ncthing.^  It  is  a  comedy, 
then ;  in  which  surprise  is  for  the  actors, — 
expectation  is  for  the  audience.  Thou  wilt 
cross  London  Bridge  and  see  this  comedy; 
for,  ^  as  the  feeling  with  which  we  startle  at 
a  shooting  star,  compared  with  that  of 
watching  the  sunrise  at  the  pre-established 
moment,  such  aud  so  low  is  surprise  com- 
pared with  expectation."* 

We  haye  no  wish  to  tutotfer  the  gentle 
reader  any  farther.  We  have  desired  only 
to  show  the  significaincy  of  the  title  of  this 
play,  by  exhibiting  it  in  slight  connection 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
published.  For  the  title  of  this  comedy, 
rightly  considered,  is  the  best  expositor  of 
the  idea  of  this  comedy.  Dr.  Ulrici,  em^ 
ploying  a  dialect  with  which  the  Knglish 
ear  is  not  quite  luniliar,  tells  us  that  the 
fundamental  idea  lies  in  tiie  antithesis  which 
the  play  exhilats  of  the  objective  reality  of 
human  life  to  its  subjectiye  aspect.  An  able 
anonymous  writer  translates  this  for  us  into 
more  intelligible  language  : — ^*  He  considers 
the  piay  as  a  representation  (rf  the  contrast 
and  contradiction  between  life  in  its  real 
essence  and  the  aspect  which  it  presents  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  its  struggWf 
The  ''  subjectiye  aspect,"  thM^  is  the  'Much 

*  Colci1d|fB»  •  Literaxy  Remaim/  toI.  Q.  p.  78. 
t  '  Edinburch  Rnteir**  Jaly»  184Sw 


Ad»;'  the  ""olijectiye  reality"  the  'iiwt 
NoMikff^  The  reviewer  has  given  us  dearly 
and  concisely  the  results  to  which  the  in- 
quiry, pursued  upon  this  principle^  has  cos- 
ducted  the  Germwi  critic.  The  contradic- 
tion between  life  and  its  aspects  ''is  set 
forth  in  an  acted  commentary  on  the  title  of 
the  drama ; — a  series  oi  incidents  which,  m 
thonselves  neither  real,  nor  strange^  nor 
important,  are  regarded  hy  the  actors  as 
being  all  these  things.  The.  war  at  the 
opening,  it  is  said,  begins  without  reason 
and  ends  without  result ;  Bon  Pedro 
seems  to  woo  Hero  for  himself,  while  he 
gains  her  for  his  friend  ;  Benedick  and 
Beatrice,  after  carrying  on  a  meny  csm- 
paign  c^  words  without  real  enmity,  are 
entn^ped  into  a  marriage  without  real  love : 
the  leading  story  rests  in  a  seeming  &ith- 
lessness,  and  its  results  are  a  seeming  death 
and  funeral,  a  challenge  which  produces  no 
fighting,  and  a  marriage  in  which  the  bride 
.is  a  pretender ;  and  the  weakness  and  sha- 
dowhiess  of  human  wishes  and  plans  are 
exposed  with  yet  more  cutting  irony  in  the 
means  that  bring  about  the  fortunate  eata- 
strophe^ — an  incident  in  which  the  unwitting 
agetttfr---headed  by  Dogberry,  the  very  re- 
presentatiye  of  the  idea  of  the  piece— are  \ 
the  lowest  and  most  stupid  characters  of  the 
whole  group."  The  reviewer  adds — ^''The 
poet's  readers  may  hesitate  in  following  his 
speculative  critic  the  whole  way  in  this 
journey  to  the  temple  of  abstract  truth." 
There  are  many  of  the  poet's  readers  who 
will  altogether  reject  this  abstract  mode  of 
A-r^TOiwiTig  ixifl  works.  To  them  the  ^  abs- 
tract truth"  appears  but  as  a  devious  and 
uncertain  glimmenng — a  taper  in  the  sun- 
shine. Have  we  not  in  Shak^Mre,  say  they, 
high  poetry,  sparkling  wit,  the  deepest 
pathos  1  are  not  the  characters  well  defined, 
adroitly  grouped ;  his  plots  interesting,  his 
incidents  skilfully  evolved  1  True.  And  so, 
in  natiire,  we  have  sky  and  water,  and  the 
forms  and  colours  of  leafy  trees,  and  quiet 
dells,  and  fertUe  fields,  and  dewy  Inwns^  and 
brilliant  flowers;  and  we  can  understand 
the  lovdiness  of  separate  objects,  and  we 
partly  see  how  they  form  what  the  eye  calls 
a  picture.    But  there  comes  an  artist^  and 
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he  sets  U8  io  look  at  the  aame  objects  from 
another  point  of  Tiew ;  and  he  watdies  a 
moment  when  there  is  a  sunny  gleam  upon 
thia  part  of  the  lancbcape,  ai^  a  softened 
shade  iq>an  the  other  part ;  and  he  tells  us 
to  look  again  with  the  eye  of  his  teehnical 
knowledge, — and  the  scene  has  become  al- 
together pictureipie;  and,  when  we  have 
habotnated  onzseWes  to  this  mode  of  view- 
ing the  works  of  nature,  we  haye  acquired 
almoet  a  new  sensa    So  it  is  with  the  works 
of    the  poet:  he  looks  upon  nature,  and 
copies    nature,    not  with  a   camera-lucida 
fidelity,  but  with  the  higher  truth  of  his 
own  art ;  and,  till  we  have  arrived  at  some- 
thing like  a  comprehension  of  the  principle 
of  harmony  in  which  he  works,  we  are  not 
{  qnsJified  to  judge  of  his  work  as  a  whole, 
I  howoTer  we  may  be  pleased  with  many  of 
its   details.    With  regard  to  Shakspere,  a 
great  deal  of  the  false  judgment  upon  his 
powers,  which  has  long  passed  current,  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  utter  blindness  of  the 
critica  to  the  presence  of  any  pervading  idea 
running  through  a  particular  work,  which 
should  illuminate  all  its  parts.    Had  the 
Zoili  of  the  last  generation  conceived  that 
Shakspere    worked    upon    some    principle 
which,  like  the  agencies  of  nature,  was  to 
be  seen  more  in  its  effects  than  in  its  mani- 
festation of  itself,  could  su<^  a  sentence  as 
this  haTe  been  written  of  the  comedy  before 
us  7 — ^  This  &ble,  absurd  and  ridiculous  as 
it  is,  was  drawn  from  the  foregoing  story  of 
GenevTa^  in  Ariosto's  ^Orlando  Furioso^*  a 
fiction  which,  as  it  is  managed  by  the  qnc 
poet,  is  neither  improbable  nor  unnatural ; 
but    bj  Shakespear  mangled  and  de&oed, 
full    of  inconsistencies^  contradictions,  and 
blunders.'**    We  have  done  with  this  style 
of  Gziticism,  of  course^  now ;  but  it  has  only 
been  banished  by  the  disposition  of  the  world 
to  look  at  Shakspere's  art,  and  at  all  art,  a 
little  more  from  the  abstract  point  of  view. 

0ttt  Mrs.  Lenox,  who,  in  default  of  a  sense 
of  the  poetical  picturesque,  has  thus  told 
us  of  **  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and 
blunders," — and  who  is  farther  pleased  to 
gay  that  Shakspere,  in  this  play,  "  borrowed 
just  enough  to  show  his  poverty  of  invention, 
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and  added  enough  to  prove  his  want  of 
judgment" — this  lady  even  is  not  insensible 
to  the  merits  of  parts  of  the  composition: 
''There  is  a  great  deal  of  true  wit  and 
himiour  in  the  comic  scenes  of  this  play ;  the 
characters  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  are 
I»roperly  marked."  But  there  are  critics,  and 
those  of  a  higher  order,  who  do  not  quite 
agree  with  Mrs.  Lenox  in  giving  to  Shakspere 
this  comparatively  small  merit.  Mr.  Campbell 
tells  us, — ^'^  during  one  half  of  the  play  we 
have  a  diMgreeaUe  female  character  in  that 
of  Beatrice.  Her  portrait,  I  may  be  told,  is 
deeply  drawn  and  minutely  finished.  It;  is ; 
and  so  is  that  of  Benedick,  who  is  entirely 
her  counterpart,  except  that  he  is  less  dis- 
agreeable. But  the  best  drawn  portraits,  by 
the  finest  masters,  may  be  admirable  in 
execution,  though  unpleasant  to  contemplate ; 
and  Beatrice's  portrait  is  in  this  category 
....  /S^  is  an  odious  woman,***  With 
every  respect  for  a  poet's  opinion  of  a  poet's 
work,  we  presume  to  think  that  Mr.  Campbell 
has  fallen  into  a  mistake;  and  that  his 
mistake  arises  from  his  contemplation  of 
Beatrice  as  a  single  portrait  cut  out  of  a 
large  picture,  and  not  viewed  in  reference  to 
its  relative  position  with,  and  its  dependence 
upon,  the  other  parts  of  that  picture.  For, 
in  truth,  whether  Beatrice  be  disagreeable 
and  odious,  or  "  cette  charmante  et  redoutcible 
femmey*  as  a  French  critic  has  it,  she  could 
be  no  other  than  the  identical  Beatrice,  in 
the  place  in  which  she  is.  For  is  she  not 
one  that  at  first  presents  to  us  the  prosaic 
side  of  human  nature — ^the  jesting,  gibing, 
sarcastic  side ;  one  who  has  no  faith  in  valour, 
and  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  courtesy;  who 
prefers  a  "  skirmish  of  wit"  to  making 
'^  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward 
marir*  But  is  not  the  real  Beatrice  at 
bottom  a  true  woman,  ^a  high-spirited, 
imaginative  woman,— one  who,  with  all  her 
wit,  has  no  slight  portion  of  woman's 
sensibility  about  her ;  and  is  by  no  means 
very  gay  when  she  says  ''I  may  sit  in  a 
comer,  and  cry,  heigh  ho!  f<n-  a  husband  ?" 
Truly  she  is  a  woman  that  falls  into  the 
trap  of  affection  with  wonderful  alacrity; 
who^  while  hidden  in 

*  Moxon*!  Edition  of  Shakspeare.    Life. 
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"  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter," 

hears  it  said  of  her,  and  hears  it  without  any 
yiolence  or  burst  of  passion, 

"  Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on;  and  her  ^Ai 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  lore, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endeared." 

And  why  is  she  so  calm  under  this  bitter 
reproach,  which  she  belieyes  to  be  real  1  Why 
shows  she  no  after  resentment  against  her 
cousin  for  the  representation  which  she  has 
drawn  of  her?  Simply  because  she  knows 
she  has  been  playfully  wearing  a  mask  to 
hide  the  real  strength  of  her  sympathies. 


ti 


Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu !' 


She  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  negations;  a 
fashionable,  brilliant,  untrusting  thing.  It 
is  she  whom  we  next  encounter,  all  heart, 
presenting  to  us  the  poetical  side  of  human 
nature,  when  all  around  her  is  prosaic ;  who, 
when  her  cousin's  wedding  *'  looks  not  like  a 
nuptial,"  and  that  poor  innocent  Hero  is 
deserted  by  loyer  and  father,  has  alone  the 
courage  to  say, 

"  Oh,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied." 

It  is  the  injuiy  done  to  Hero  which  wrings 
from  Beatrice  the  avowal  of  her  lore  for 
Benedick.  Is  it  a  reproach  to  her  that  she 
would  have  her  lover  peril  his  life  against 
the  false  accuser  of  her  cousin?  She  has 
thrown  off  her  maidenly  disguises,  and 
the  earnestness  of  her  soul  will  have  vent. 
She  and  Benedick  are  now  bound  for  ever  in 
their  common  pity  for  the  unfortunate.  The 
conventional  Beatrice  has  become  the  acttud 
Beatrice.  The  ^'subjective  appearance"  has 
become  the  ''objective  reality."  The  same 
process  \s  repeated  throughout  the  character 
of  Benedick,  for  the  original  groundwork  of 
the  character  is  the  same  as  that  of  Beatrice. 
"  Would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  ciutom, 
as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to  their  sex," 
presents  the  same  key  to  his  character  as 
"  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow. 


than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me,"  docs  to  ; 
that  of  Beatrice.    They  are  each  acting ;  and  ' 
they  have  each  a  shrewd  guess  that  the  other 
is  acting ;  and  each  is  in  the  other's  thoughts ; , 
and  the  stratagem  by  which  they  are  each  i 
entrapped — ^not,  as  we  thmk,  into  an  unrml 
love,    as    Ulrici    says — ^is    precisely  in   its , 
symmetrical  simplicity  what  was  necessary  | 
to  get  rid  of  their  reciprocal  disguises,  and  to  j 
make  them  straightforward  and  in  earnest. 
The  conclusion  of  the  afiair  is  the  playful  i 
echo  of  all  that  is  past : —  j 

"Bent.  Come,  I  will  have  thee;  but>  by  thla  I 
lights  I  take  thee  for  pity.  \ 

Beat,  I  would  not  deny  you;  but,  by  this ; 
good  day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion." 

The  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  was  acted  , 
under  the  name  of  '  Benedick  and  Beatrice,'  j 
even  during  the  life  of  its  author.    These  \ 
two   characters  absorb  very  much  of  the  ' 
acting  interest  of  the  play.    They  are  star- 1 
characters,  suited  for  the  Grarricks  and  Jordans  > 
to  display  themselves  in.    But  they  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  play  without  being 
liable  to  misconstruction.    The  character  of 
Beatrice  cannot  be  understood,  except  in 
connection  with  the  injuries  done  to  Hero; 
and  except,  once  again,  we  view  it,  as  well 
as  the  characters  of  all  the  other  agents  in 
the  scene,  with  reference  to  the  one  leading 
idea,  that  there  is  a  real  aspect  of  things  [ 
which  is  to  be  seen  by  the  audience  and  not  > 
seen  by  the  agents.    The  character  of  Don  , 
John,  for  example,  and  the  characters  of  his 
loose  confederates,  are  imderstood  by  the « 
spectators ;  and  their  villainy  is  purposely : 
transparent     Without  Don  John  the  plo'. 
could  not  move.  He  is  not  a  rival  in  Claudio  ^ 
love,  as  the  "wicked  duke"  of  Ariosto:  he 
is  simply  a  moody,  ill-conditioned,  spiteful ' 
rascal: — such  a  one  as  ordinarily  takes  to 
backbiting    and    hinting    away    character. 
Shakspere  gets  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  he  can : 
he  fires  the  train  and  disappears.    He  would 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  happiness  which  I 
he  has  suspended  but  not  destroyed ;  and  sc 
he  passes  from  the  stage,  with 

"  Think  not  on  him  till  to-moirow." 
But  his  instrumentality  has  been  of  theutmoft 
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importance.  It  has  given  us  that  beautiful 
altar-scene,  that  would  be  almost  too  tragical 
if  we  did  not  know  that  the  ''Much  Ado** 
was  ^  about  Nothing."  But  that  maiden's 
sorrows,  and  that  father's  passion,  are  real 
aspects  of  life,  however  unreal  be  the  cause 
of  them.  The  instrumentalitj,  too,  of  the 
hateful  Don  John  has  given  us  Dogberry  and 
Verges.  Coleridge  has  said,  somewhat  hastily 
we  think,  —  ''any  other  less  ingeniously 
absurd  watchmen  and  night-constables  would 
have  answered  the  mere  necessities  of  the 
action.**  Surely  not.  Make  Dogberry  in  the 
slightest  degree  less  self-wttisfied,  loquacious, 
fall  of  the  official  stufi  of  which  functionaries 
are  still  cut  out,  and  the  action  breaks  down 
before  the  rejection  of  Hero  by  her  lover. 
For  it  is  not  the  ingenious  absurdity  that 
prevents  the  detection  of  the  plot  against 
Hero ;  it  is  the  absurdity  which  prevents  the 
prompt  ^sclosure  of  it  after  the  detection. 
Let  us  take  a  passage  of  this  inimitable  piece 
of  comedy  to  read  apart,  that  we  may  see 
how  entirely  the  character  of  Dogberry  is 
necessaiy  to  the  continuance  of  the  action. 
When  Borachio  and  Conrade  are  overheard 
and  arrested,  the  spectators  have  an  amiable 
hope  that  the  mischief  of  Don  John's  plot 
will  be  prevented ;  but  when  Dogberry  and 
Verges  approach  Leonato,  the  end,  as  they 
think,  is  pretty  sure.  Let  us  see  how  the 
affair  really  works : — 

"  Leon,  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but 
we  are  the  poor  duke's  officers;  but,  truly,  for 
mine  own  part^  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your 
worship. 

LeotL  All  thy  tedionsuess  on  me !  ha ! 

J>og^  Tea,  and 't  were  a  thousand  times  more 
than  'tis:  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on 
your  wonhip  as  of  any  man  in  the  city;  and 
though  I  be  but  a  poor  man  I  am  glad  to 
hear  itb 

Verg.  And  so  am  L 

Leon.  I  would  &in  know  what  you  have  to 
say. 

Verg.  Many,  air,  our  watch  to-night^  ez- 
ceptiog  your  worship's  presence,  have  ta'enli 
couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogb.  A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be 
talking;  aa  they  say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the 


wit  is  out ;  Ood  help  us !  it  is  a  world  to  see ! — 
Well  teid,  i'&ith,  neighbour  Verges: — well, 
God's  a  good  man;  and  two  men  ride  of  a  horse, 
one  must  ride  behind: — ^An  honest  soul,  i'  &ith, 
sir;  by  my  troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread :  but 
God  is  to  be  worshipped :  All  men  are  not  alike; 
alasi,  good  neighbour ! 

LeoTi.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short 
of  you. 

Dogb.  Gifts,  that  Gk)d  gives. 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you." 

Truly  did  Don  Pedro  subsequently  say, "  This 
learned  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  under^ 
stood.**  The  wise  fellow,  and  the  rich  fellow, 
and  the  fellow  that  hath  had  losses,  and  ono 
that  hath  two  gowns,  and  everything  hand- 
some about  him,  nevertheless  holds  his 
prisoners  fast;  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
Prince,  with  "Marry,  sir, they  have  committed 
false  report;  moreover,  they  have  spoken 
untruths;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders 
sixth  and  lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady 
thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust  things 
and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves,* 
though  his  method  be  not  logical,  his  matter 
is  all-sufficient.  And  so  we  agree  with  Ulrici, 
that  it  would  be  a  palpable  misimderstanding 
to  ask  what  the  noble  constable  Dogberry 
and  his  followers  have  to  do  with  the  play. 
Dogberry  is  as  necessary  as  all  the  other 
personages; — to  a  certain  degree  more 
necessary.  The  passionate  lover,  the  calm 
and  sagacious  Prince,  the  doting  father,  were 
the  dupes  of  a  treachery,  not  well  compact, 
and  carried  through  by  dangerous  instru- 
ments. They  make  no  effort  to  detect  what 
would  not  have  been  very  difficult  of 
detection :  they  are  satisfied  to  quarrel  and  to 
lament.  Accident  discovers  what  intelligence 
could  not  penetrate;  and  the  treacherous 
slander  is  manifest  in  all  its  blackness  to  the 
wise  Dogberry : — 

"  Flat  bniglary  as  ever  was  committed." 

Here  is  the  crowning  irony  of  the  philosophical 
poet.  The  platters  of  the  game  of  life  see 
nothing,  or  see  minute  parts  only:  but  the 
dullest  b^-ttander  has  glimpses  of  something 
more. 

In  studying  a  play  of  Shakspere  with  the 
assurance  that  we  have  possessed  ourselves  of 
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the  funduiMQtal  ^idea"  m  wkich  it  wm 
composed,  it  is  Tsmarkable  h4»w  msnj 
incidents  and  expressioiiB  which  have  pre- 
Tioofily  appeared  to  ns  at  least  difficult  of 
compreheusiaB  are  rendered  dear  and  satis- 
factory. As  bdievers  in  Shakspere  we  know 
that  he  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
art,  producing  in  eyeiy  case  a  work  of  uniti/, 
out  of  the  power  of  his  own  ^  multiformity." 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  have  not 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natural  landscape, 
got  the  right  poant  of  view,  so  as  to  have  the 
perfect  harmeny  of  the  compoeition  made 
manifest  to  us.    Let  us  be  assured,  howerer, 


that  there  is  an  entirety,  and  therefoie  a 
perfect  aoconUuioe  in  all  its  parts,  in  ereiy 
great  production  of  a  great  poet,— and  aboTe 
all  in  erery  production  of  the  voxid's  gicatest 
poet ;  and  then,  studying  with  this  oonvictioB, 
when  the  perts  haye  become  f««wli^  to  us— 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  tlie  sparkling  railleiy 
of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  the  patient  gentle- 
ness of  Hero,  the  most  truthfiii  absuidity  of 
Dogberry — they  gradually  fuse  themselTes 
together  in  our  minds,  and  the  whde  at  last 
lies  clear  before  us, 

^Aweild 
Of  one  entire  and  peifeet  duyaolite." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  MERRY  WIYB8  OF  WINDSOR 


The  first  edition  of  this  play  was  published 
in  1002.  The  same  copy  was  reprinted  in 
1619.  The  comedy,  as  it  now  stands,  first 
appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623 ;  and  the  play 
in  that  edition  contains  yery  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  lines  that  the  quarto  contains. 
The  succession  of  scenes  is  the  same  in  both 
copies,  except  in  one  instance ;  but  the 
speeches  of  the  seyeral  ^ancters  ane  greatly 
elaiiorated  in  the  amended  copy,  and  some  of 
these  characteis  are  not  only  heightened,  but 
new  distinctiye  features  giyen  to  them.  For 
example,  ii^  Sender  of  the  present  comedy — 
one  of  the  most  perfect  ef  the  minor  daa- 
racters  of  Shakspere  —  is  a  yery  inferior 
conception  in  the  first  copy.  Oiur  Slender 
has  been  worked  up  out  of  the  first  rou|^ 
sketch,  with  touches  at  once  delicate  and 
powerful.  Again,  the  Justice  Shallow  of  the 
quarto  is  an  amusing  person — ^but  he  is  not 
the  present  Shallow ;  we  haye  not  eyen  the 
repetitions  which  identify  him  with  the 
Shallow  of '  Henry  lY.'  We  point  out  these 
matters  here,  for  Uie  purpose  of  showing 
that,  although  the  quarto  of  1602  was  most 
probably  piratically  published  when  the  play 
had    been   remodelled,  and   was   reprinted 


without  alteration  in  1619  (the  amended 
copy  then  remaining  unpublished),  the  copj  ' 
of  that  first  edition  must  not  be  considered 
as  an  imperfect  transcript  of  the  complete 
play.  The  differences  between  the  two  copies 
are  produced  by  the  alterations  of  the  author 
working  upon  his  first  sketch.    The  extent 
of  these  changes  and  elabocationa  can  onlj  ' 
be  satisfactorily  perceiyed  by  oom^Munng  the  ' 
two  copies,  acene  by  scene.    As  an  example, 
we  subjoin  the  aoeiM  at  Harness  Oak,  which 
has  no  doubt  been  completely  rewritten  :— 


QUABIO  OF  1602. 

'*QuL  Toufriiiee  (hat  do  haont  these  ahad.T 

groves, 
Look  round  about  the  wood  if  you  can  apf 
A  mortal  that  doth  hannt  our  aaeced  rooad : 
If  such  a  one  you  can  espy,  giye  him  his  due, 
And  leave  not  till  yon  pinch  him  black  and 

blue. 
Give  them  their  charge.  Puck,  ere  they  put 

away. 
Sir  Hugh.  Come  hither,  Peane,  go  to  the 

comitiy  faenaec. 
And  when  you  find  a  shit  that  Uea  asleep, 
Aikl  all  her  dishes  foal,  and  room  onawept 
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Witii  yoor  long  nails  pinch  bar  till  «he  ciy, 
And  flwear  to  aund  bar  shittiMii  .honnwifBiy. 

i^cM.  I  wwiant  yon,  I  will  peifiuin  your  irill. 

JSu.  Wheie'a  Fend)    Go  and  aee  where 
broken  Bleqpy 
And  foz-eyed  aegeanta,  with  their  maoQ, 
Qo  lay  the  procton  in  the  street^ 
And  pinch  the  louay  aeijeant's  £a<ce: 
Spare  none  of  theee  when  th'  are  a  bed. 
But  each  whose  nose  looks  blue  and  red. 

Qui.  Away,  be^ne,  bis  mind  Mfil, 
And  lodk  that  none  of  you  stand  still. 
Some  do  that  thing,  some  do  this, 
All  do  something,  none  amiss. 

Sir  ffugh.  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

JW.  God  bless  me  from  that  W^lidi  Ikiiy. 

QfuL  Look  every  one  abont  this  roond, 
And  if  that  any  here  be  fmmd, 
For  his  prBSomption  in  Uiis  plase, 
Spare  neither  leg,  ann,  head,  nor  iaoa. 

SirMugh,  See,  I  have-spied  one  by.good  Indc, 
His  body  man,  his  head  a  buek. 

JPaL  Gbd  sand  me  good  fortune  now,  and  I 
oarenot 

^t.  Go  straight,  and  do  as  I  command. 
And  take  a  taper  in  your  hand. 
And  set  it  to  his  fingers'  ends, 
And  if  you  see  it  him  offends. 
And  that  he  starteth  at  the  flame. 
Then  is  he  mortal,  know  his  name : 
If  with  an  F  it  doth  begin, 
Why  then  be  sure  he  's  full  of  sin. 
About  it  then,  and  know  the  truth. 
Of  this  same  metamorphoe'd  youth. 

0rr  Mvgh,  Giro  me  the  tapen,  I  will  try 
And  if  that  he  lore  venery. 

FOLIO  OF  1628. 

QuL  Fairies,  blaek,  grey,  green,  and  irtiite. 
Ton  moonahine>reYellen,  and  shades  of  night. 
Yon  oiphan-heim  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  faiiy  oyes. 

JF^isi.  ElveBy  list  your  names;  silence,  you 
airy  toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unraked,  and  hearths 

unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry: 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  aluttery. 

JFVxI.  They  are  Ihiries;  he  that  speaks  to 
ihem  shall  die: 
1 11  wink  and  coneh :  no  man  their  works  must 

eye.  [Lies  down  ttpoit  kia  face. 


£na.  'Where 's  Bede^-^Go  you,  and  where 
you  find  a  nnid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  tfarioe  her  prayers  said. 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  eareleBS  in&ncy; 
But  those  as  sleep  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Finch  them,  arm^  lega„  backs,  shouMeis,  sides, 
and  shins. 

Qu.*  About,  about ; 
Search  Wxndsor-castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luok,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  't  is  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  \oA  you  scour 
With  juiee  of  balm,  and  eveiyprecious  flower : 
Each  fidr  instalment,  coat,  and  several  ciest^ 
With  loyal  blaion  evermore  be  bless'd ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fiiiiiea,  look  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  ezpresBuie  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be> 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Hony  9oii  qui  nud  y  peme,  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue  and 

white: 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  Mr  knighthood'sbending  knee : 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  characteiy. 
Away;  disperse:  But,  till 't  is  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  o'f  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  Hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand;  your- 
selves in  order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
Bat  stay:  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

fFoL  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh 
fidiy! 
Lest  lu9  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

FitL  Yild  worm,  thou  wast  o*erlook*d  even 
in  thy  birth. 

Qui.  With  trial-fire  toach  me  his  finger  end. 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but,  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.  ^ 

Fist.  A  trial,  come. 

EvcL  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  1 

[They  burn  him  with  tkdr  tapers. 

F(d.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

*  Tn  the  folio  there  fs  a  disUnetfon  between  the  abbreyia- 
tiOBB  Of  th«  mines  rnXBeuA  to  th«M  tpeechei  Qiw'.  and  ^. 
The  one  niay  be  taken  for  »iicir<y-the  other  for  Qmmn. 
It  U  ceruin  that  in  the  revised  edition  Anne  was  '*  to  pre- 
sent the  Mry  queen.** 
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Qui.  Corrupt,  coniipt,and  tainted  in  desire! 
About  him,  fidries;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme; 
Andy  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your 
time. 

If  the  quarto  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  guide 
in  the  formation  of  a  text^  it  appears  to  us, 
Tiewed  in  connection  with  some  circum- 
stances which  we  shall  venture  to  point  out 
as  heretofore  in  some  degree  unregarded,  to 
be  a  highly  interesting  literary  curiosity. 

Malone,  contrary  to  his  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  quarto  edition  of  '  Henry  Y.,'  says  of 
the  quarto  of '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,* 
<'  The  old  edition  in  1602,  like  that  of  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  is  apparently  a  rough  draught, 
and  not  a  mutilated  or  imperfect  copy.**  His 
view,  therefore,  of  the  period  when  this  play 
was  written  applies  to  the  ''rough  draught.** 
Malone*s  opinion  of  the  date  of  this  sketch  is 
thus  stated  in  his  '  Chronological  Order  :* — 

'^  The  following  line  in  the  earliest  edition 
of  this  comedy, 

'  S&il  like  my  pinnace  to  those  golden  shores,' 

shows  that  it  was  written  after  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh*8  return  from  Guiana  in  1596. 

«  The  first  sketch  of  *  The  Meny  Wives  of 
Windsor*  was  printed  in  1602.  It  was  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1601-2,  and  was  there- 
fore probably  written  in  1601  after  the  two 
Parts  of  '  King  Heniy  IV.,*  being,  it  is  said, 
composed  at  the  desire  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  order  to  exhibit  Falstaff  in  love,  when  all 
the  pleasantry  which  he  could  afford  in  any 
other  situation  was  exhausted.  But  it  may 
not  be  thought  so  clear  that  it  wa^  written 
after  '  King  Henry  V.'  Kym  and  Bardolph 
are  both  hanged  in  '  King  Henry  Y.,*  yet 
appear  in  *  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.* 
Falstaff  is  disgraced  in  <  The  Second  Part  of 
KingHenry lY.,'  and  dies  in  'King  Henry  Y.  ;* 
but,  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  he 
talks  as  if  he  were  yet  in  favour  at  court : 
'  If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court 
how  I  have  been  transformed,'  &c. :  and  Mr. 
Page  disooontenances  Fenton's  addresses  to 
his  daughter  because  he  'kept  company  with 
the  wild  prince  and  with  Points.'  These 
drcumatances  seem  to  favour  the  supposition 
that  this  play  was  written  between  the  First 


and  Second  Parts  of '  King  Henry  I Y.*  But 
that  it  was  not  written  then  may  be  collected 
from  the  tradition  above  mentioned.  The 
truth,  I  believe,  is,  that,  though  it  ought  to 
be  read  (as  Br.  Johnson  has  observed)  be- 
tween the  '  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  lY.' 
and  'King  Henry Y.,'  it  was  written  after 
'  King  Henry  Y.,*  and  after  Shakspeare  had 
killed  Falstaff.  In  obedience  to  the  royal 
commands,  having  revived  him,  he  found  it 
necessary  at  the  same  time  to  revive  all 
those  persons  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  be 
exhibited,  Nym,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  the 
Page,  and  disposed  of  them  as  he  found  it 
convenient,  without  a  strict  regard  to  their 
situations  or  catastrophes  in  former  jUays." 

The  opinion  that  this  comedy  was  written 
after  the  two  Parts  of  '  Henry  lY.*  is  not 
quite  in  consonance  with  the  tradition  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  desired  to  see  Falstaff  in 
love ;  for  Shakspere  might  have  given  this 
turn  to  the  character  in  'Henry  Y.,*  after 
the  announcement  in  the  Epilogue  to  '  The 
Second  Part  of  Henry  lY.' — **  our  humble 
author  will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John 
in  it."  Malone's  theory,  therefore,  that  it 
was  produced  after  '  Henry  Y.,*  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tradition  as  received  by  him 
with  such  an  implicit  belief.  Geoi^  Chal- 
mers, however,  in  his  'Supplemental  Apo- 
logy,* laughs  at  the  tradition,  and  at  Malone's 
theory.  He  believes  that  the  three  historical 
plays  and  the  comedy  were  suocesaively 
written  in  1596,  and  in  1597,  but  that  'Henry 
Y.'  was  produced  the  last.  He  says,  "  In  it 
('Henry  Y.')  Falstaff  does  not  come  out 
upon  the  stage,  but  dies  of  a  sweat,  after 
performing  less  than  the  attentive  auditors 
were  led  to  expect :  and  in  it  ancient  Pistol 
appears  as  the  husband  of  Mistress  Quickly ; 
who  also  dies,  during  the  ancient's  absence 
in  the  wars  of  France.  Yet  do  the  com- 
mentators bring  the  knight  to  life,  and  re- 
vive and  lumuirry  the  dame,  by  assigning  the 
year  1601  as  the  epoch  of '  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.*  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  by 
the  critics  to  have  commanded  these  miiacks 
to  be  worked  in  1601, — a  time  when  she  was 
in  no  proper  mood  for  such  fooleries.  The 
tradition  on  which  is  founded  the  story  of 
Elizabeth's  command  to  exhibit  the  facetious 
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knight  in  loye,  I  think  too  improbable  for 
belief.**  Cbahners  goes  on  to  argue  that 
after  FalBtafiTs  disgrace  at  the  end  of  '  The 
Second  Part  of  Henry  lY.*  (which  is  foUowed 
in  <  Henry  Y.'  by  the  assertion  that  ^the 
king  has  killed  his  heart")  he  was  not  in  a 
fit  condition  for  ''a  speedy  appearance 
amongst  the  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor  ;*'  and 
farther,  that  if  it  be  true,  as  the  first  act  of 
the  Second  Part  evinces,  that  Sir  John,  soon 
after  doing  good  service  at  Shrewsbury,  was 
sent  off,  with  some  charge,  to  Lord  John  of 
Lancaster  at  York,  he  could  not  consistently 
saunter  to  Windsor,  after  his  re-encounter 
with  the  Chief  Justice.'*  Looking  at  these 
contradictions,  Chalmers  places  'Uhe  true 
epoch  of  this  comedy  in  1696,"  and  affirms 
**  thai  its  proper  place  is  before  *  The  First 
Pctrt  cf  Henry  /F.' "  We  had  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  same  opinion  before  we 
had  seen  the  passage  in  Chalmers,  which  is 
not  g^ren  under  his  yiew  of  the  chronology 
of  « The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.*  But  we 
are  quite  aware  that  the  theory  is  at  first 
sight  open  to  objection :  though  it  is  clearly 
not  so  objectionable  as  Malone*s  assertion 
thftt  Shakspere  revived  his  dead  Falstaff, 
Qnickly,  Nym,  and  Bardolph  ;  and  it  per^ 
haps  gets  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  belong 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  that '^  the  present 
play  ought  to  be  read  between  '  Henry  lY.* 
and  '  Henry  Y.'  **  The  question,  altogether, 
appears  to  us  very  interesting  as  a  piece  of 
literary  history;  and  we  therefore  request 
the  indulgence  of  our  readers  whilst  we 
examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

And  first,  of  the  tradition  upon  which 
Sfalone  builds.  Dennis,  in  an  epistle  pre- 
fixed to  ^The  Comical  Gallant,*  an  alteration 
of  this  play  which  he  published  in  1702, 
says, — ^"This  comedy  was  written  at  her 
(Queen  Elizabeth*8)  command,  and  by  her 
direction,  and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it 
acted  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished 
in  fourteen  days;  and  was  afterwards,  as 
tradition  tells  us,  very  well  pleased  at  the 
representation."  The  tradition,  however, 
soon  became  more  circumstantial ;  for  Bowe, 
and  Pope,  and  Theobald  each  inform  us  that 
Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  vfith  the  Fa^ 
staf  of  the  two  Parts  of  *  Henry  /F.,'  that 


she  commanded  a  play  to  be  written  by 
Shakspere  in  which  he  should  show  the 
knight  in  love.  Malone  considers  that  the 
tradition,  as  given  by  Dennis,  came  to  him 
firom  Dryden,  who  received  it  from  Davenant ; 
Bowe,  Pope,  and  Theobald  adopted  a  more 
circumstantial  tradition  from  Gildon,  who 
published  it  in  his  '  Bemarks  on  Shakspere's 
Plays,'  in  1710.  But  even  this  authority  is 
more  vague  than  the  usual  statement.  It 
runs  thus  : — **  The  Fairies  in  the  fifth  act 
make  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  queen, 
in  her  palace  of  Windsor  ;  who  had  oblig^ 
him  [Shakspere]  to  write  a  play  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff  in  love,  and  which  I  am  very  well 
assured  he  performed  in  a  fortnight."  The 
tradition,  as  stated  by  Dennis,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  'The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor '  (of  course  we  speak  of 
the  sketch)  was  produced  before  the  two 
Parts  of  'Henry  lY.'  The  more  circum- 
stantial tradition  is  completely  reconcileable 
only  with  Malone's  theory,  that  Shakspere, 
corUinuing  the  comic  characters  of  the  his- 
torical plays  in  *  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,' ventured  upon  the  daring  experiment 
of  reviving  the  dead. 

Malone,  according  to  his  theory,  believes 
that  the  sketch  of  *The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  ''finished  in  fourteen  days,"  was 
written  in  1601 ;  Chalmers  that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  1696.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  period  of  the  production  of  the  original 
sketch  might  have  been  earner  than  1596. 

Baleigh  returned  from  his  expedition  to 
Guiana  in  1596,  having  sailed  in  1595.  In 
the  present  text  of  the  'Merry  Wives'  (Act 
I.  Scene  3)  Falstaff  says,  "  Here 's  another 
letter  to  her  :  she  bears  the  purse  too ;  she 
is  a  region  in  Ouiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 
I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they 
shall  be  exchequers  to  me  :  they  shall  be  my 
East  and  West  Indies.'*  In  the  original 
sketch  the  passage  stands  thus  : — **  Here  is 
another  letter  to  her ;  she  bears  the  purse 
too.  They  shall  be  exchequers  to  me,  and 
I  '11  be  cheaters  to  them  both.  They  shaJl 
be  my  Bast  and  West  Indies."  In  the 
amended  text  we  have,  subsequently, 

"Soil  like  my  pinnace  to  those  golden  shores  f 
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which  liao  is  foimd  in  the  quarto^  the  beii^ 
is  the  place  of  tAoae.  Thk  lino  ahne  n 
token  by  Moloao  to  ehow  thai  die  cemody, 
ia  its  first  unfifiiahed  otoie,  '^waa  wrktea 
after  Sir  Walter  Saldlgh's  Totum  front 
Guiana  in  1S96.*'  Ssurely  this  is  not  ptodae 
enough.  CMdem  adorns  were  spoken  of  aao- 
tiyhorically  before  Baleigh^s  voyage;  but 
the  repon  in  Otiigna  is  a  very  difierent  nt- 
dicatioa.  To  onr  nunds  it  d^ows  that  the 
sketch  was  written  b^tre  Raleigh's  retain ; 
— the  finished  play  alter  Quiaaa  was  known 
aadtalkadol 

'The  Fairy  Queen*  of  Spenser  was  pul^ 
liahed  in  1696.  ''The  whole  plot»"  says 
Ghahners,  **  which  was  laid  by  Mes.  Page,  to 
be  executed  «t  the  hour  of  faiiy  lerel, 
around  Heme's  Oak,  by  urchins^  oophes, 
and  furies,  green  and  white,  was  plainly  an 
allusion  to  'The  Ikity  ^veen'  of  1596^ 
which  for  some  time  after  its  publication 
was  the  uniTorsal  talk."  A  geMiraL  mention 
of  ftkiee  and  fauy  rerels  might  aatoially 
oocnr  without  any  allusion  to  Spenser ;  and 
thus  in  the  oxigiaal  sketch  we  have  only 
such  a  general  mention.  But  in  the  amended 
copy  of  the  folio  '  The  Fairy  Qusen*  is  pr^ 
sented  to  the  audience  tiuee  times  as  a 
farailiar  name.  If  these  passages  may  be 
taken  to  allude  to  'The  Faiiy  Queen'  of 
Spenser,  we  have  another  proof  (as  &r  as 
such  proof  can  go)  thai  the  original  sketch, 
in  which  they  do  not  occar,  was  written 
before  159& 

Again,  in  Falstaff's  address  to  the  Merry 
Wives  at  Heme's  Oak,  we  have--*'  Let  the 

sky  rain  potatoea, and  snow  eriagoes." 

These  portions  of  a  sentence  are  in  Lodge's 
'  Devils  Incamate,'  1596 ; — but  they  are  not 
found  in  the  original  sketch  of  this  comedy. 

Whatever  amy  be  the  date  of  the  original 
sketch,  there  can  be  no  donbtywe  think,  that 
the  play,  as  we  have  reoeived  it  from  the 
folio  of  1623,  was  enlarged  and  revived  after 
the  prodnctien  of  *  Henry  lY.'  Some  would 
assign  this  revival  to  the  time  of  James  L 
The  passages  which  indicate  this,  «ocording 
to  Malone  and  Chalmwns,  axe  those  in  which 
Falstaff  sayi^  ''You'll  complain  of  me  to 
the  king  f" — ^the  word  being  cauncU  in  the 
quarto;   ''these  kniffhu  wiU  ha(^"-^Bee 


Act  n.  Sc  1) ;  Mis.  Qaiekly's  aUnsion  to 
esa^Aai  ,*  ^e  poetical  descriptka  of  the  in- 
rignia  of  the  Qarter ;  and  the  mentioa  of 
the  ^  ChtmS**  games.  But^  ae  not  eae  of 
these  passages  is  foand  in  the  original 
quarto,  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  sketch 
remaiBS  uatoaehed  by  theaL  The  eMKtf  date 
is  of  veiy  little  iaipoitaaee^  becaaae  we  do 
not  know  the  eseaa  dates  of  the  two  Parte 
^  'Homy  lY.'  But,  before  wie  leave  this 
bcaneh  of  the  suljeot,  we  may  briefly  notice 
a  BMtter  which  is  in  itself  carious,  and 
hitherto  unnoticed. 

In  the  original  sketch  we  have  the  foUow- 
ii^  passage: — 

"Ihetor,  Where  be  my  host  de  gartirl 
HotL  Oh,  herBi  sir,  in  petplezity. 
Ihaor.  I  cannot  tell  vat  be  dad. 

But  b&gar  I  will  teft  yn  von  ting. 

Dere  be  a  Osmmne  duke  come  to  de  coazt 

Has  cosened  all  the  hosts  of  Biainford 

And  Bedding,* 

This  introdaoef  the  etoiy  of  the  "^ 
age"  of  my  host  of  the  Garter,  by 
Oemans,  who  pretended  to  be  of 
of  a  German  didce.    19«w,  if  we  knew  that  I 
a  real  Geraum  duke  had  visited  Wiadsor  (t  | 
rare  oecunrenee  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth),  • 
are  shoold  have  the  date  of  the  comedy  ' 
pretty   exactly   fixed.     The    ciivumstanoe  > 
would  be  one  of  those  local  and  temporaiy  i 
allusions  which  Shakspere  seixed  upon  to 
arveet  the  attentioii  ^  his  audtenoe.    Is 
U»S  a  Geraum  duke  did  visit  Windsor.   We 
have  before  us,  throi^  the  kindaces  of  t 
Mend,  a  narrative,  printed  in  the  old  Getnan 
language,  of  the  journey  to  Kngland  <rf  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtembezg,  in  169S,  which  nana- 
tive,  dmwn  up  by  his  secretary,  contains  a 
daily  joumai  of  his  proeeedings.     He  wis 
aoeompaated  by  a  oonsideiahle  tetinue,  and 
travelled  under  the  name  of  "the  Count 
Mombeliard. 

This  carious  vdaate  contains  a  sort  of 
passport  from  Lord  Howard,  addieased  to  all 
Justices  of  Peace,  Mayors,  aad  BaBifi, 
which  we  give  without  correctioift  of  the 
orthography : — 

^  Theras  this  aoblemaa,  Ooanaa  Mom- 
beliard, is  to  passe  ouer  Gontrye  in  Kngland, 
into  the  lowe  Ooantiyes,  Thise  sdial  be  to  wil 
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and  c&maoMad  yo/tL  in  ]Mer  Mi^te.  luuMe  £^ 
sacb,  and  it  ]Mer  ploawre  to  Me  kin  four- 
Biaed  with  pott  honet  in  bis  iiwudl  to  the 
fea  nde,  and  tker  to  aeecke  up  wich  flchip- 
ptnipe  as  MkaXke  £i  tor  kia  ttaaaportfitioiii, 
Atf  pay  mMingt  for  Me  samt,  for  widi  tie 
aobal  be  jour  anfficient  wanaaie  aoo  aee  that 
joQX  fiule  AOtb  thaieef  at  yovr  perifiea. 
Fnm  BiAeete,  the  2  of  Septendber,  1^2. 
Your  firieud,  C  Rowaxd" 

"Tke  '<Gemaa  duke"  yiaited  Windwir; 
waa  abown  ^tbe  siilendidly  beautiful  and 
lojal  caaile  ;"  bunted  in  tbe  ^pafks  fiill  of 
£allow^-deer  and   otker   game;"  beavd  the 
musie  of  an  oigaa,  and  of  other  instiumeaii^ 
with  the  Yoioes  oi  little  boya,  as  well  as  a 
sermon  an  hour  long,  in  a  church  coTered 
with  lead ;  and,  after  stajisg  some  daj% 
departed  for  Hampton    Court.    His  giaoe 
and  bis  suite  must  bare  eaused  a  sensntion 
at  Windsor.     J^nobaUy  mine  host  of  the 
Gtarter  bad  leaUy  made  "  grand  pr^axation 
for  a  Duke  do  Jarmany  ;'*— nut  any  rate  be 
would  believe  Barddph's  stezy, — ^^the  Qev- 
nana  desire  to  have  three  of  your  horses.'* 
Was  there  any  da^mte  about  the  ultimate 
payment  for  the  duke's  horses  fmr  which  ke 
was  ^  to  pay  nothing  1"    Was  my  host  out 
of  bis  re^onxQg  when  be  said,  **  They  shfJl 
hare  my  horses,  but  I  'U  make  them  pay  2" 
Sir  Hugh,  who  has  a  sfute  against  mine  host^ 
thus  tells  him  the  ill  aewa   '^  Where  is  mine 
Host   of  the  Qarter  1    Now,  nine  Host,  i 
would  desire  you  to  bare  a  care  of  your 
etfttertainments,  for  there  is  three  sorts  of 
cMen  ^mrmambltB  is  oosen  all  the  Host  of 
Maidenhead  and  Beadinga"    We  baye  no 
doubt  whaterer  that  the  author  of  the '  Meny 
Wives  of  Windsor'  literally  rendered  the 
tale  of  mine  host's  perplexity  for  the  amuse- 
aaent  of  the  Court.    For  who  was  the  Ger- 
man Puke  who  visited  Windsor  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1692 }    ^  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Bi^ht  Honourable  Prince  and  Lord,  Frede- 
rick J>ake  of  Wurtembeig  and  Teck,  CouaU 
of   JUmfpdgartr     The   passport    of  Lord 
Howard  describes  him  as  Count  Mombeliard. 
And  who  are  those  who  have  rid  away  with 
the  horses  ?    **•  Three  sorU  of  oosen  garmom- 
bles."    One  device  of  the  poets  of  that  day 
'  for  masking  a  real  name  under  a  fictitious 


was  to  mvert  tiie  order  of  the  syllables : 
thus,  in  the  '  Shepherd's  CUendar,'  Algxiad 
stands  for  Archbishop  (kindal,  and  Mecel 
for  Bhnor,  Bishop  of  Iiondon.  In  Lod^^e's 
'  Fig  for  MoDUu^'  we  also  find  Benro^  for 
Matthew  Boyden,  and  Bingde  for  Deiing. 
IVedsely  aocoidii^  to  tliis  method,  Qar- 
momble  is  M<»BU0^ar— Mumpelgart.  We 
think  this  is  decisive  as  to  the  allusion ;  and 
that  the  allusion  is  decisive  as  to  the  date  of 
the  play.  What  would  be  a  good  joke  when 
the  Court  was  at  Windsor  in  1583^  with  tiie 
visit  of  the  I>uke  fresh  in  the  memiMy  of 
the  oourtaers,  would  lose  its  point  at  a  later 
period. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  interesting 
question— was  <  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windr 
sor'  produced,  either  s/ltar  *  The  First  Part 
of  Henry  lY^  a^  the  ^Second  Part,'  afkr 
<  Henry  Y.,'  or  Uf<in  all  <tf  these  historical 
plays)  Let  us  first  state  the  difficulties 
whidi  inseparably  bebn^  to  the  arcMn- 
ttanou  under  which  the  similar  chaactem  of 
the  historical  plays  and  the  comedy  are 
found,  if  the  comedy  is  to  be  received  as  a 
eofUimitation  of  the  historical  playa 

The  Faktaff  of  the  two  Parts  of  ^Henry 
lY.,'  who  dies  in  '  Henry  Y.,'  but  who^  ao- 
oording  to  Malone,  comes  alive  again  in 
<The  Merry  Wives,'  is  found  at  Windsor 
living  lavishly  at  the  Garter  Ian,  sitting  ^at 
ten  poands  a  week,"— with  Bardolpb,  and 
Kym,  and  Pistol,  and  the  Page,  bis  ''fol- 
lowers." At  what  point  of  his  pievious  life 
is  Falstafif  in  this  flouridung  condition  t  At 
Windsor  he  is  represented  as  having  com- 
mitted an  outrage  upon  one  Justioe  Shallow. 
Could  this  outrage  have  been  perpetrated 
after  the  borrowing  of  the  "  thousand  pound," 
which  was  unpaid  at  the  time  of  HMvy  ihe 
Fifth's  coronation;  or  did  it  take  place 
before  Falstaff  and  Shallow  renewed  their 
youthful  aoquaintaace  under  the  ausi^oes  of 
Justice  Silence  ?  Johnson  says,  "  This  play 
should  be  read  between  'King  Henry  lY.' 
and  'King  Henry  Y.,'"  that  is,  after  Fal- 
staFs  renewed  inteaoourse  with  Shallow,  the 
borrowing  of  the  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
failure  of  his  schemes  at  the  coronation. 
Another  writer  saya^  "  It  ought  rather  to  be 
read  between  tibe  First  and  Second  Part  of 
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*  King  Henry  IV.*  "—that  ia,  before  Falstaff 
had  met  Shallow  at  his  seat  in  Gloucester- 
shire, at  which  meeting  Shallow  recollects 
nothing  that  had  taken  place  at  Windsor, 
and  had  dean  forgotten  the  outrages  of  Fal- 
staff upon  his  keeper,  his  dogs,  and  his  deer. 
But  Fidstaff  had  been  surrounded  by  much 
more  important  circumstances  than  had 
belonged  to  his  acquaintance  with  Master 
Shallow.  He  had  been  the  intimate  of  a 
Prince — he  had  held  high  charge  in  the 
royal  army.  We  learn  indeed  that  he  is  a 
"  soldier"  when  he  addresses  Mrs.  Ford ; 
but  he  entirely  abstains  from  any  of  those 
allusions  to  his  royal  friend  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  a 
Merry  Wife  of  Windsor.  In  the  folio  copy 
of  the  amended  play  we  have,  positively, 
not  one  allusion  to  his  connection  with  the 
court.  In  the  quarto  there  is  one  solitary 
passage,  which  would  apply  to  any  court — 
to  that  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Henry  V.— "Well,  if  the  fine  wits  of  the 
court  hear  this,  they^U  so  whip  me  with 
their  keen  jests  that  they  *11  melt  me  out 
like  tallow."  In  the  same  quarto,  when  Fal- 
staff hears  the  noise  of  hunters  at  Heme's 
Oak,  he  exclaims,  "I'll  lay  my  life  the 
mad  Prince  of  Wales  is  stealing  his  father's 
deer."  This  points  apparently  at  the  Prince 
of  <  Henry  lY.;'  but  we  think  it  had  re- 
ference to  the  Prince  of  the  '  Famous  Vic- 
tories,'— a  character  with  whom  Shakspere's 
audience  was  familiar.  The  passage  is  left 
out  in  the  amended  play;  but  we  find  an- 
other passage  which  certainly  is  meant  for 
a  link,  howerer  slight,  between  *The  Merry 
Wires'  and  'Henry  lY.:'  Page  objects  to 
Fenton  that  "he  kept  company  with  the 
wild  Prince  and  with  Pointz."  The  corre- 
sponding passage  in  the  quarto  is  "  the  gen- 
tleman is  wild — ^he  knows  too  much." 

What  does  Shallow  do  at  Windsor^he 
who  inquired  "  how  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks 
at  Stamford  fair  1"— Robert  Shallow,  of 
Glostershire,  "  a  poor  esquire  of  this  county, 
and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the  peace? " 
It  is  true  that  we  are  told  by  Slender  that 
he  was  "in  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of 
peace,  and  coram" — ^but  this  information  is 
first  given  us  in  the  amended  edition.    In 


tho  sketch,  Master  Shallow  (we  do  not  find 
even  his  name  of  Robert)  is  indeed  a  "cavalero 
justice,"  according  to  our  Host  of  the  Garta, 
but  his  commission  may  be  in  Beikshire  for 
aught  that  the  poet  tells  us  to  the  contrary. 
Slender,  indeed,  is  "as  good  as  is  any  in 
Glostershire,  under  the  degree  of  a  squire," 
and  he  is  Shallow's  cousin ; — ^but  of  Shallow 
"the  local  habitation"  is  imdefined  enough 
to  make  us  believe  that  he  might  have  been 
a  son,  or  indeed  a  father  (for  he  says,  "  I  am 
fourscore")  of  the  real  Justice  Shallow. 
Again : — ^In  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,'  we  have  a 
Hostess  without  a  name, — the  "good pint- 
pot  "  who  is  exhorted  by  Falstaff  "  love  thy 
At«6a7wf;"— in  'Henry  IV.,  Part  IL,'  wc 
have  Hostess  Quickly, — "  a  poor  widov,'' 
according  to  the  Chief  Justice,  to  whom 
Falstaff  owes  himself  and  his  money  too  ;— 
in  'Henry  V.,'  this  good  Hostess  is  "t4« 
quondam  QutcHy,"  who  has  maxried  Pistol, 
and  who,  if  the  received  opinion  be  correct, 
died  before  her  husband  returned  from  the 
wars  of  Henry  V.  Where  shall  we  place  the 
Mistress  QuicJdif,  than  whom  "  never  a  woman 
in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind,"-— 
and  who  defies  all  angels  "but  in  the  way 
of  honesty?" — She.  has  evidently  had  no 
previous  passages  with  Sir  John  Palataff ;— 
she  is  "  a  foolish  carrion"  only, — ^Dr.  Gaius's 
nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his 
laundry ; — she  has  not  heard  Falstaff  dedaim, 
"as  like  one  of  these  harlotry  players  aa  I  ever 
see;" — she  has  not  sate  with  him  by  a  sea- 
coal  fire,  when  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  came  in  and  called  her  "gossip Quickly  ;*' 
— she  did  not  see  him  "fumble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  fingers'  ends,"  when  "  there  was  but  one 
way."  Falstaff  and  Quickly  are  strangen. 
She  is  to' him  either  "goodwife"  or  "good 
maid," — and  at  any  rate  only  "  fair  woman.'* 
Surely,  we  cannot  place  Mistress  Quickly  of 
'The  Merry  Wives'  after  'Henry  V.,'  when 
she  was  dead ;  or  after  '  The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV.,'  when  she  was  a  "poor  widow;" 
or  before  '  The  Second  Part,'  when  she  had  a 
husband  and  children.  She  must  stand 
alone  in  '  The  Merry  Wives,' — an  undefined 
predecessor  of  the  famous  Quickly  of  the 
Boar's  Head. 
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But  Pistol  and  Bardolph — are  they  not  the 
''izregalar  humourists"  (as  they  are 
called  in  the  original  list  of  characters  to 
'  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  lY.')  acting  with 
Falstaff  under  the  same  circumstances  ?  We 
think  not.  The  Pistol  of '  The  Meny  Wives* 
is  not  the  '< ancient"  Pistol  of  'The  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV.'  and  of  *  Henry  V.,*  nor  is 
Bardolph  the  ^corporal"  Bardolph  of  'The 
Second  Part  of  Henry  lY./  nor  the  *^  lieu- 
tenant" Bardolph  of  'Henry  Y.'  In  the 
title-page,  indeed,  of  the  sketch,  published 
as  we  believe  without  authority  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  complete  play,  we  have  ''the 
swaggering  vaine  (vein)  of  ancient  Pistoll 
and  corporal  J^i/m"  Corporal  Kym  is  no 
companion  of  Falstaff  in  the  historical  plays, 
for  he  first  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
'  Henry  Y.'  Neither  Pistol,  nor  Bardolph, 
nor  Nym,  appear  in  '  The  Merry  Wives '  to 
be  soldiers  serving  under  Falstaff.  They  are 
his  "  cogging  companions"  of  the  first  sketch ; 
they  are  his  "coney-catching  rascals"  of 
the  amended  play;-— in  both  they  are  his 
"  followers,"  whom  he  can  turn  away,  discard, 
cashier ;  but  Falstaff  is  not  their  "  captain." 

It  certainly  does  appear  to  us  that  these 
anomalous  positions  in  which  the  chuacters 
common  to  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor' 
and  the  'Henry  lY.'  and  'Henry  Y.'  are 
placed,  furnish  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  the  comedy  was  not  a  ocmtinuation  of 
the  histories.  That  '  The  Merry  Win^s  of 
Windsor'  was  a  continuation  of  '  Henry  Y.' 
appears  to  us  impossible.  Malone  does  not 
think  it  very  clear  that  '  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor'  "  was  written  after  '  King  Henry 
y.'  Nym  and  Bardolph  are  both  hanged  in 
'  King  Henry  Y.,'  yet  appear  in  '  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.'  Falstaff  is  disgraced  in 
'  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  I Y.,'  and 
dies  in  '  King  Henry  Y. ;'  but  in  '  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor'  he  talks  as  if  he  were  yet 
in  favour  at  court."  Assuredly  these  are 
Tery  natural  objections  to  the  theory  that 
the  comedy  was  written  after  'Henry  Y.;' 
but  Malone  disposes  of  the  difficulty  by  the 
summary  process  of  revival,  Did  ever  any 
the  most  bungling  writer  of  imagination 
proceed  upon  such  a  principle  as  is  here 
imputed  to  the  most  skilful  of  dramatists  7 — 


Would  any  audience  ever  endure  such  a 
violence  to  their  habitual  modes  of  thought? 
Would  the  readers  of  'The  Spectator'  have 
tolerated  the  revival  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
in  'The  Guardian?'  Could  the  mother  of 
the  Mary  of  A  vend  of  'The  Monastery'  be 
found  alive  in  '  The  Abbot,'  except  through 
the  agency  of  the  White  Lady?  The  con- 
ception is  much  too  monstrous. 

£very  person  who  has  written  on  the 
cluzraoter  of  Falstaff  admits  the  inferiority  of 
the  Imtt  of '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  to 
the  toit  of  the  Boar's  Head.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  Morgann's  very  elaborate  '  Essay  on 
the  Character  of  Falstaff'  not  one  of  his 
characteristics  is  derived  from  the  comedy. 
It  has  been  regretted,  by  more  than  one 
critic,  that  Shakspere  should  have  carried  on 
the  disgrace  of  Falstaff  in  the  conclusion  of 
'Henry  lY.,'  to  the  further  humiliation  of 
the  scenes  at  Patchet  Mead  and  Heme's  Oak ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  that  Shakspere  should  in 
the  comedy  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of 
Falstaff,  and  brought  him  down  from  his 
intellectual  eminence.  Shakspere  found 
somewhat  similar  incidents  to  the  adventures 
of  Falstaff  with  Mrs.  Ford  in  a  '  Story  of  the 
Two  Lovers  of  Pisa^'  published  in  Tarleton's 
'Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,'  1590.  In  that 
story  an  intrigue  is  carried  on,  with  no 
innocent  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
with  a  young  man  who  makes  the  old  husband 
his  confidant,  as  Falstaff  makes  Brook,  and 
whose  escapes  in  chests  and  up  chimneys 
may  have  suggested  the  higher  comedy  of 
the  buckbasket  and  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford.  The  story  is  given  at  length  in 
Malone's  edition  of  our  poet.  But  Shakspere 
desired  to  show  a  butt  and  a  dupe — ^not  a 
successful  gallant ;  a  husband  jealous  without 
cause — ^not  an  unhappy  old  man  plotting 
against  his  betrayers.  He  gave  the  whole 
affair  a  ludicrous  turn.  He  made  the  lover 
old,  and  fat,  and  avaricious ; — betrayed  by  his 
own  greediness  and  vanity  into  the  most 
humiliating  scrapes,  so  that  his  complete 
degradation  was  the  natural  denouement  of 
the  whole  adventure,  and  the  progress  of 
his  shame  the  proper  source  of  merriment. 
Could  the  adroit  and  witty  Falstaff  of 
'  Henry  I Y.'  have  been  selected  by  Shakspere 
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forrachancxlubitioii?  In  truth  tbe  BUfltaff 
of  '  Tke  Merxy  Wiyes/  tijfeciaUy  tu  we  have 
kim  in  thefar$t  ihetek,  is  not  at  all  adroit^  and 
not  Tory  wittj.  Read  the  rerj  fint  leene  in 
which  Falstaff  appean  in  this  oomed  j.  To 
Shallofw's  zeproaehes  he  opposes  no  weapon 
but  impudeneoy  and  that  not  of  tke  suhiime 
kind  which  so  aetounds  ns  in  the  '  Henxy  lY/ 
Read  further  the  scene  in  which  he  discloses 
his  Tiews  upon  the  Menj  Wives  to  Pistol  and 
Njm.    Hes«  Pist<d  is  the  wit: — 

"Fed.  My  b^mest  lads,  I  will  tell  yon  what  I 
am  about. 

JPitk  Two  yards  and  more. 
FaL  No  quips  now^  PfstoL** 

Again,  in  the  same  scene: — 

"  FaL  Sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded 
my  foot^  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pitt  Then  did  the  son  on  donghill  shina** 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  howoyer,  that,  when 
the  comedy  waa  remodelled,  whidi  osrtainly 
was  done  after  the  prodncticm  of  *  Henry  lY ^' 
the  chazacter  of  Falstaff  was  mnch  heightened. 
But  still  the  poet  kepi  him  iiur  behind  the 
FalstaiFof' Henry  IY;  Faktaff's  descriptions, 
first  to  Bardolph  end  then  to  Brook,  of  his 
bnekbasket  adTeniure,  are  amongst  the  best 
things  in  the  comedy,  and  they  are  yery 
slightly  altered  £rom  the  original  sketdL 
But  oMnpare  them  with  any  of  ^o  racy 
passages  of  the  Faktaff  of  the  Boar's  Head, 
and  after  tho  comparison  we  feel  ourselyes 
in  the  presence  of  a  being  of  far  lower  powers 
of  iutellect  than  the  Falstaff  ^'unimitated, 
unimitable."  Is  this  acknowledged  inferiority 
of  tho  Falstaff  of  'The  Meny  Wiyes'  most 
easfly  reconciled  with  the  theory  that  he  was 
produced  before  or  a£ber  tke  Falstaff*  of  the 
'Henry  lY.r  That  Elizabeth  might  have 
suggested  'The  Meny  Wiyea,'  originally, 
upon  some  traditionary  tale  of  Windsor — 
that  it  might  have  been  acted  in  the  gallery 
which  she  built  at  Windsor,  and  whidi  still 
bears  her  name^-we  can  understand;  but 
we  cannot  reconcile  the  bdief  that  Shakspere 
prodoeod  the  Falstaff  of  'The  Meny  Wives* 
after  the  Falstaff  of  '  Henry  lY.*  with  our 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  habitual  power 
ofsnehapoet  To  ham  Falstaff  was  a  thing 
of  reality.    He  had  drawn  a  man  altogether 


different  from  other  men,  but  altogether  in 
nature.  Oould  Ab  mnch  kwer  the  ehacaeter 
of  that  maal  Anotiisr  and  a  feebkr 
dxamatast  might  hwn  given  us  the  FwMtiff 
of  'The  Meny  Wiyes'  as  an  imitation  of  the 
Falstaff  of  'Henry  lY.;'  but  Shakspere  mud 
haTO  abided  by  the  one  Falstaff  that  he  bad 
made  after  sudi  a  wondrous  fiuriiion  of  truth 
and  originality. 

And  then  Justice  Shallow — mum  to  be 
forgotten  Justice  Shallow!— Tho  Shallow 
who  will  bring  Falstaff  "belbie  the  oou&ril*' 
ia  not  the  Shallow  who  with  hmi "  hoard  the 
diimes  at  midni^^t*'  The  Oballow  of  the 
sketch  of  'The  Meny  Wives'  has  not  even 
Shallow's  tridc  of  r^»etition.  In  the  amended 
Play  thia  characteristic  may  be  recognised; 
but  in  the  skotdi  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it. 
For  example,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  finisbed 
iplBj  we  find  Shallow  talkii^  somewhat  like 
the  great  Shallow,  especially  about  the  &llow 
greyhound;  in  the  sketch  this  paesage  is 
altogether  wanting.  In  the  slretch  he  mys 
to  Page,  "Though  he  be  a  knight,  he  shall 
sot  think  to  carry  it  so  airay.  Master  Page, 
I  will  not  be  wronged."  In  the  finiahed  pby 
we  have,  "  He  hath  wronged  me ;  indeed,  he 
hath;  'at  a  word  he  hath:  belieye  me; 
Robert  Siallow,  esquire,  saith  he  is  witmged." 
And  Bardolph  too!  Oould  it  be  predicated 
that  the  Bardolph  of  a  comedy  which  was 
produced  after  the  '  Henry  lY.'  would  want 
thostf  "meteors  and  exhalations*'  wfaieb 
characterize  the  Bardolph  iriio  was  a  iitaading 
joke  to  Falstaff  and  the  Prince  1  Would  his 
leal  cease  to  "bum  in  his  noser*  Absolntdy, 
in  tiie  first  sketch,  there  is  not  tho  slightest 
allusion  to  that  fiace-whidi  ever  "blushed 
extempore.**  One  mention,  indeed,  there  is 
in  the  complete  play  of  the  "  red  &ce,**  and 
one  supposed  alluaion  of  "  Scarlet  and  John.** 
The  commentaton  have  wi^ed  to  show  that 
^  Bardolph  in  both  copies  is  called  "a  tinder^ 
box"  on  account  of  his  nose;  bat  this  is  not 
very  dear.  And  then  Pistol  is  not  tke 
magnificent  bully  of  'The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  lY.,'  and  of  'Henry  Y.*  He  has 
"affectations^**  as  Sir  Hugh  mentioas,  and 
speaks  "in  Latin,**  as  Slender  has  it,^ 
but  he  is  here  literally  "a  tame  cheater," 
but   net   without   cwisidetable    devesness. 
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''Why,  then  the  worid's  xune  oyster"  is 
eMenliallj  higher  than  the  obseure  bomhMl 
of  the  real  PistoL  Of  Mistme  (^uddy  m 
hftye  Alrettdy  spokes  as  to  the  eircvaislanees 
in  which  she  is  placed;  and  these  drenm- 
stances  are  so  cescntially  different  that  we 
can  scarcely  reeognise  any  marked  similarity 
of  character  in  the  original  sketch. 

Haringy  then,  seen  the  gieat  and  insvperable 
difficulties  which  belong  to  the  theory  that 
'The  Meny  Wires  of  Windsor'  was  written 
after  the  histories,  let  ns  consider  what 
difficulties,  both  of  ntnstion  and  c^uuracter, 
present  themselyes  nnder  the  other  theory, 
that  the  eomedy  was  jModuced  bef&n  the 
histories. 

First,  is  it  kreooncileablewith  the  tradition 
referring  to  Queen  Eliaabeth  ?  It  is  not  so, 
if  we  adopt  the  tradition  as  related  by  Dennis 
— this  comedy  was  written  by  Queen 
Elizabeth's  command,  and  finished  in  fourteen 
days.  This  statement  of  the  matter  is  plain 
and  simple ;  because  it  is  disembarrassed  of 
those  explanations  and  inferenees  which 
nerer  belong  to  any  popular  tradition,  but 
are  superadded  by  ingenious  persons  who 
hare  a  theory  to  estaUlsh.  We  can  perfectly 
und^vtand  how  'The  Merry  Wires  of  Wmdsor,' 
as  we  hare  it  in  the  first  Aetch,  might  hare 
been  produced  by  Shakspore  in  a  fortnight ; 
— and  how  such  a  slight  and  lirely  piece, 
containing  many  local  allusions,  and  perhaps 
some  delineations  of  real  characters,  might 
hare  fnnnshed  the  greatest  solace  to  Elisabeth 
some  seren  or  eight  years  before  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  after  Bsomtngs  busily 
employed  in  talking  politics  with  Leicester, 
or  in  translating  Boetius  in  hor  own  prirate 
diamber.  The  manners  tiiroughout,  and 
without  any  disguise^  are  those  ci  Elizabeth's 
own  time.  Leare  out  the  line  in  the  amended 
play  of  '^  the  mad  Prince  and  Poins,'* — and 
the  line  in  the  sketch  about  *^  the  wild  Prince 
killing  his  father^s  deer," — and  the  whole 
play  (taken  apart  firom  the  histories)  might 
wiUi  much  greater  propriety  be  acted  with 
the  costume  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  most  probably,  that  we  find 
80  little  of  pure  poetry  either  in  the  sketeh 
or  the  finished  peifonnance.  As  Shakspere 
placed  his  chsmcters  in  his  own  country, 


with  the  manners  ef  his  own  days,  he  made 
them  speak  like  ordinary  human  beings^ 
showing 

" deeds  snd  hmgiuige  soeh  as  men  do  use. 

And  persoBB  sneh  as  Comedy  would  choose, 
When  die  would  show  «i  image  of  the  time% 
And  sport  with   human   foflSes,   net  with 


»• 


We  may  belieye^  therefore,  the  tradition 
(without  adopting  the  circumstances  which 
make  it  difficult  of  belief),  and  aec^t  the 
theory  that  'The  Merry  Wires  of  Wmdsor' 
was  written  before  the '  Henry  lY.' 

Secondly,  is  the  theory  that  the  comedy  was 
produced  hrfore  the  histories,  irrecondleable 
with  the  contradictory  drcftmstanees  which 
render   the   other   the<«y   so    difficult    of 
admission]    Assuming  that  the  comedy  was 
written  before  the  histories^  it  can  be  read 
without  any  riolence  to  our  indelible  recol- 
lections of  the  situations  of  the  characters  in 
the  ^HenxylY.' and 'Henry  y.'    It  must  be 
read  with  a  conriction  that,  if  these  be  any 
connection  of  the  action  at  all,  it  is  a  reiy 
slight  one — and  that  this  action  precedes  the 
'  Henry  IT.'  by  some  indefinite  period.  Then, 
the  Falstaff  who  in  the  quiet   shades   of 
Windsor  did  begin  to  perceire  he  was  "  made 
an  ass"  had  not  acquired  the  experience  of 
the  city,  for  before  he  knew  Hal  he  "  knew 
nothing;" — then  the  fair  maid  Quickly,  who 
afterwards  contrired  to  hare  a  husband  and 
be  a  poor  widow  without  changing  her  name, 
knew  no  higher  sphere  than  the  charge  of 
Pr.  Caius's  laundry  and  kitchen ; — then  Pistol 
was  not  an  ancient,  certainly  had  not  married 
the  quondam  Quickly,  had  not  made  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  jesting  with  Fluellen, 
and  occasionally  talked  like  a  reasonable 
being ; — then  Shallow  had  some  unexplained 
business  which  took  him  from  Glostershire 
to  Windsor,  trarelled  without  his  man  Dary, 
had  not  lent  a  thousand  pounds  to  Sir  John 
Falstafi^  and  was  not  quite  so  silly  and  so 
deHghtftil  as  when  he  had  drunk  "  too  much 
sack  at  supper"  toasting  "all  the  caraleroes 
about  London ;" — then,  lastly,  Bardolph  was 
not  "  master  corporate  Bardolph,"  and  cer- 
tainly Kym  and  he  had  not  been  hanged. 

*  Ben  JoDMo,  PwiBfWta'Bfiiylteiiahli 
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Thirdly,  does  the  theory  of  the  production 
of  *The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor'  before 
*  Henry  IV.'  and  *  Henry  V.'  furnish  a  proper 
solution  of  the  remarkable  inferiority  in  the 
comedy  of  several  of  the  characters  which  are 
common  to  both  1  If  we  accept  the  opinion 
that  the  Falstaff,  the  Shallow,  the  Quickly, 
the  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Nym,  of  <The 
Merry  Wives,'  were  all  originally  con- 
ceived by  the  poet  before  the  characters 
with  similar  names  in  the  '  Henxy  lY .'  and 
'  Henry  Y. ;'  and  that,  after  they  had  been  in 
some  degree  adopted  in  the  historical  plays, 
Shakspere  remodelled  'The  Merry  Wives,' 
and  heightened  the  resemblances  of  character 
which  the  resemblances  of  name  implied, — 
the  inferiority  in  several  of  these  chimusters, 
especially  in  the  sketch,  will  be  accounted 
for,  without  assuming,  with  Johnson,  that 
*^  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to 
the  work  enjoined  him ;  yet,  having  perhaps 
in  the  former  play  completed  his  0¥m  idea, 
seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff 
all  his  former  powers  of  entertainment." 
Johnson's  opinion  proceeds  upon  the  very 
just  assumption  that  continuations  are,  for 
the  most  part,  inferior  to  original  conceptions. 
But '  The  Merry  Wives '  could  not  have  been 
proposed  as  a  continuation  of  the  'Henry 
I Y.'  and  the  *  Henry  Y.,'  even  if  it  had  been 
written  after  those  plays.  If  it  were  written 
after  the  histories,  the  author  certainly 
mystified  all  the  new  circtunstances  as 
compared  with  those  which  had  preceded 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  idea 
of  continuation.  This  appears  to  us  too 
violent  an  assumption.  But  no  other  can  be 
maintained.  To  attribute  such  interminable 
contradictions  to  negligence  is  to  assume 
that  Shakspere  was  not  only  the  greatest 
of  poets,  but  of  blunderers. 

And  now  we  must  hazard  a  conjecture.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  Falstaff 
of  the  ^  First  Part  of  Henry  lY.' was  originally 
called  Oldcastle*,  If  that  were  the  case,  and 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  that 
opinion,  the  whole  matter  seems  to  us  clearer. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  Falstaff  and 
Bardolph  are  the  only  characters  that  are 

*  See  Notice  of  'Sir  John  Oldcastle.'  a  play  by  some 
ftttribttted  to  Shakspere*  Book  ti.  chap.  2. 


common  to  the  '  First  Part  of  Heniy  lY.' 
and  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;'  for  in 
the  original  copy  of  *  Henry  lY,  Part  I,'  the 
person  who  stands  amongst  the  modem  lift 
of  characters  as  Quickly  is  invariably  called 
the  Hostess.  If  the  Falstafl^  then,  of  '  Hem? 
lY.'  were  originally  Oldcastle,  we  have  only 
Bardolph  left  in  common  to  the  two  diatnas. 
Was  Bardolph  originally  called  so  in '  Henry 
I Y.,  Part  I.'  1  When  Poins  proposes  to  the 
Prince  to  go  to  Qadshill,  he  says,  in  the 
original  copy,  "  I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that 
I  cannot  manage  alone, — Falstaff,  Harvey, 
Bossil,  and  Gadshill  shall  rob  these  men,"  &c. 
We  now  read,  ^  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and 
Gadshill,"  &c.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Harvey  and  Rossil  were  the  names  of  actors ; 
but,  as  Oldcasde  remains  where  we  now  read 
Falstaff  in  one  place  of  the  original  copy, 
might  not  in  the  same  way  Bardolph  have 
been  originally  Harvey  or  JRossilf  This 
point,  however,  is  not  material.  If  Shakspere 
were  compelled,  by  a  strong  expression  of 
public  opinion,  to  remove  the  name  of 
Oldcastle  from  the  'First  Part  of  Henry  lY./ 
the  name  of  Falstaff  wba  ready  to  his  hand 
as  a  substitute.  He  had  drawn  a  knigktffat 
and  unscrupulous,  as  he  had  represented 
Oldcastle,  but  far  his  inferior  in  wit,  humour, 
inexhaustible  merriment,  presence  of  mind, 
and  intellectual  activity.  The  transition  was 
not  inconsistent  from  the  Falstaff  of  *The 
Merry  Wives'  to  the  Falstaff  of  'Henry  IV.' 
The  character,  when  Shakspere  remodelled 
the  first  sketch  of  the  comedy,  required  some 
elevation ; — but  it  still  might  stand  at  a  long 
distance,  without  offence  to  an  audience  who 
knew  that  the  inferior  creation  was  first 
produced.  With  Falstaff  Shakspere  might 
have  transferred  Bardolph  to  the  *  First  Part 
of  Henry  lY.,'  but  materially  altered.  The 
base  Hungarian  wight  who  would  ^  the  spigot 
wield"  had,  as  a  tapster,  made  his  nose  a 
<< fiery  kitchen"  to  roast  malt-worms;  and  he 
was  fit  to  save  him  '^a  thousand  marks  in 
links  and  torches."  When,  further,  Falstaff 
had  completely  superseded  Oldcastle  in  the 
'First  Part  of  Henry  lY.,'  Shakspere  might 
have  adopted  Pistol, and  Shallow,and  Quickly 
in  the  Second  Part, — ^but  greatly  changed  ;— 
and,  lastly,  have   introduced  Kym  to  the 
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'Henxy  V.'  tmchanged.  All  this  being 
aecompliihed,  he  would  mtnnJlj  liaT6 
remodelled  the  first  sketch  of  'The  Meny 
Wires,' — maldiig  the  relations  between  the 
chancters  of  the  oomedj  and  of  the  histories 
closer,  but  still  of  purpose  keeping  the 
situations  sufficiently  distinct.  He  thus  for 
oyer  connected  'The  Merry  Wives'  with  the 
historical  plays.  The  Falstaff  of  the  comedy 
must  now  belong  to  the  age  of  Heniy  lY. ; 
but  to  be  understood  he  must,  we  yenture  to 
think,  be  regarded  as  the  embryo  Falstaff. 

We  request  that  it  may  be  borne  in  mind 
thai  the  entire  argument  which  we  haye 
thus  advanced  is  founded  upon  a  conviction 
that  the  original  sketch,  as  published  in  the 
quarto  of  1602,  is  an  authentic  production  of 
our  poet  Had  no  such  sketch  existed,  we 
must  have  reconciled  the  difficulties  of 
belieying  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  to 
have  been  produced  o^er  'Henry  lY.'  and 
'Heniy  T.*  as  we  best  might  have  done. 
Then  we  must  have  acknowledged  that  the 
chflsacters  of  Falstaff  and  Shallowand  Quickly 
were  the  same  in  the  comedy  and  the  '  Hexuy 
lY.,'  though  represented  under  different 
eireunutancei.  Then  we  must  have  believed 
that  the  contradictory  situations  were  to  be 
explained  by  the  detcormination  of  Shakspere 
boldly  to  disregard  the  circumstances  which 
resulted  £rom  his  compliance  with  the 
commands  of  Elizabeth — ^"to  show  Falstaff 
in  love."  But  that  sketch  being  preserved 
to  us,  it  is  much  easier,  we  think,  to  believe 
that  it  was  produced  before  the  histories; 
and  that  the  characters  were  subsequently 
heightened,  and  more  strikingly  delineated, 
to  assimilate  them  to  the  characters  of  the 
histories.  After  all,  we  have  endeavoured, 
whilst  we  have  expressed  our  own  belief, 
fairly  to  present  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  point,  we  think,  is  of  interest  to  tho 
lovers  of  Shakspere;  for,  inferring  that  the 
comedy  is  a  continuation  of  the  history,  the 
inferiority  of  the  Falstaff  of  'The  Merry 
Wives'  to  the  Falstaff  of '  Henry  lY.'  implies 
a  considerable  abatement  of  the  poet's  skill. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that  the 
sketch  of  the  comedy  preceded  the  histoiy, 
that  it  was  an  early  play,  and  that  it  was 
subsequently  remodelled,  is  consistent  with 


the  belief  in  the  progression  of  that  extra- 
ordinary inteUect,  which  acquired  greater 
vigour  the  more  its  power  was  exercised. 

Rightly  to  appreciate  this  comedy,  it  is, 
YTjd  conceive,absolutely  necessary  to  dissociate 
it  from  the  historical  plays  of  'Henry  lY.' 
and '  Henry  Y.'  Whether  Shakspere  produced 
the  original  sketch  of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor'  before  those  plays,  apd  remodelled 
it  after  their  appearance, — or  whether  he 
produced  both  the  original  sketch  and  the 
finished  performance  when  his  audiences  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Falstaff,  Shallow, 
Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Mistress  Quickly 
of  *  Henry  lY.'  and  *  Henry  Y.' — ^it  is  p^ectly 
certain  that  he  did  not  intend  '  The  Meny 
Wives'  as  a  continuation.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  not  to  associate  the  period  of  the 
coinedy  with  the  period  of  the  histories.  For 
although  the  characters  which  are  common 
to  all  the  dramas  act  in  the  comedy  under 
very  different  drcomstances,  and  are,  to  our 
minds,  not  only  different  in  their  moods  but 
in  some  of  their  distinctive  features,  they 
must  each  be  received  as  identical — alter  et 
idem.  Still  the  connexion  must  be  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  our  view,  that  we 
may  avoid  comparisons  which  the  author 
certainly  was  desirous  to  avoid,  when  in 
remodelling  the  comedy  he  introduced  no 
circumstances  which  could  connect  it  with 
the  histories ;  and  when  he  not  only  did  not 
reject  what  would  be  called  the  anachronisms 
of  the  first  sketch,  but  in  the  perfect  play 
heaped  on  such  anachronisms  with  a  profuse- 
ness  that  is  not  exhibited  in  any  other  of  his 
dramas.  We  must,  therefore,  not  only 
dissociate  the  characters  of '  The  Merry  Wives' 
from  the  similar  characters  of  the  histories, 
but  suffer  our  minds  to  slide  into  the  belief 
that  the  manners  of  the  times  of  Henry  lY. 
had  sufficient  points  in  common  with  those 
of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  to  justify  the  poet 
in  taking  no  great  pains  to  distinguish 
between  them.  We  must  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  carried  away  with  the  nature  and  fun  of 
this  comedy,  without  encumbering  our  minds 
with  any  precise  idea  of  the  social  circum- 
stances under  which  the  characters  lived. 
We  must  not  startle,  therefore,  at  the  mention 
of  Star-chambers,  and  Edward  shovel-boards, 
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and  Saekerson,  and  Guiana,  and  rapien,  and 

Flemish  drunkards,  and  ooaehei,  and  pen^ 

sionera.  The  characters  speak  in  the  language 

of  truth  and  nature,  which  hdongs  to  all 

time ;  and  we  must  forget  that  they  scmietimes 

use  the  expressions  of  a  particular  time  to 

which  they  do  not  in  strict  propriety  belong. 

The  critics  haye  been  singularly  laudatory 

of  this  comedy.    Warton  calls  it  "the  most 

complete   specimen    of    Bhakspere's   comic 

powers.**     Johnson  says,  'ISiis  comedy  is 

remarkable  for  the  Tariety  and  number  of 

the  personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters 

appropriated  and  discriminated  than  periiape 

can  be  found  in  any  other  play.  ...  Its 

general  power,  that  power  by  whidi  all  works 

of  genius  shall  finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that 

perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  spectator 

who  did  not  think  it  too  soon  at  the  end." 

We  agree  with  much  of  this ;  but  we  certainly 

cannot  agree  with  Warton  that  it  is  ''the 

most  complete  specimen  of  l^iakspere's  comic 

powers.**   We  cannot  forget '  As  Tou  like  It,' 

and  'Twelfth  Night,*  and  'Much  Ado  about 

Nothing.'    We  cannot  forget  those  exquisite 

combinations  of  the  highest  wit  with  the 

purest  poetiy,  in  which  the  wit  flows  from 

the  same  ererlasting  fountain  as  the  poetry, 

— ^both  rerealmg  all  that  is  most  inteaie  and 

profound   and    beautiful    and   graoefhl   in 

humanity.     Of  those  qualities  which  put 

Shakspere  abore  all  other  men  that  ever 

existed,   'The   Meny  Wives  of  Windsor* 

exhibits  few  traces.     Some  of  the  toudies, 

however,  which  no  other  hand  could  give, 

are  to  be  found  in  Slender,  and  we  think  in 

Quickly.    Slender,  little  as  he  has  to  do,  is 

the  character  that  most  frequently  floats 

before  our  flincy  when  we  think  of  'The 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.*      Slender   and 

Anne  Pkkge  are  the  favourites  of  our  modem 

school    of    English    painting,   which    has 

attempted,  and  succMsfnlly,  to  carry  the 

truth  of  the  I>utdi  school  into  a  more  refined 

region  of  domestic  art.     We  do  not  wish 

Anne  Plage  to  have  been  married  to  Slender, 

but  in   their   poetical   alliance   they   are 

inseparable.     It  is  in  the  remodelled  play 

that   we   find,   for   the   most  part,    such 

Shaksperean  passages  in  the  character  of 

Slender  as,  "If  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk 


with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  G«d,  end 
not  wi^  drunken  knaves," — lAiaA  lesaLve^ 
as  Bvans  says,  shows  his  "  vittaoQa  maad." 
In  the  lemodeUed  play,  too,  we  ifaid  tlKS  moet 
peculiar  traces  of  the  master-haiid  in  Qttiekly, 
— sudi  BMy  "His  worst  fault  is  that  he  is 
given  to  prayer;  he  is  sonwHiing  peevish 
that  way;"  and  "The  boy  never  need  to 
understand  anything,  for  t  is  not  good  that 
children  should  know  any  wickedness.  Old 
folks,  yon  kaoWy  have  discretMn,  as  thej  aay, 
and  Imow  the  world;"  and  agaio^  "Qood 
hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you 
together!  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  aerre 
heaven  well  tiiat  you  are  so  erossed.**  Johnson 
objects  to  this  latter  passage  as  pro&ae ;  but 
he  ovearlo<^B  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the 
satire,  ffliakspere's  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  is  as  much  displayed  in 
these  three  little  sentences  as  in  his  "Pf^i^iat 
and  his  lago. 

The  principal  action  of  this  comedy-— the 
adventures  of  Falstaff  with  the  Meny  Wives 
— sweeps  on  with  a  rapidity  oC  movement 
whidi  hurries  us  forward  to  the  dfaonenent  ^ 
as  irresistibly  as  if  the  actors  were  under  the 
influence  of  thai  destiny  whi<^  ^*f(gif  to  ; 
the  empire  of  tragedy.     No  vevenes,  no 
disgraces,  can  save  Falstaff  fr<m  hb  final  ' 
humiliation.    The  net  is  around  him,  but  he  ' 
does  not  see  the  meshes ; — he  frndes  hs-iaiiif  j 
the  deceiver,  bat  he  is  the  deceived.    HeviU  ! 
stare  Ford  "out  of  his  wits,"  he  wiU«&w« him  ^ 
with  his  cudgel,"  yet  he  lives  "to  be  ouoied  J 


in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butd^r^s  oflU;  ; 
and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames."     But  his  | 
confidence  is  imdannted:  "I  will  be  ticrown 
into   Etna,   as   I   have  been  timwn   into  | 


Thames^  ere  I  will  leave  her;'*  yet,  "  staee  I 
plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and  whqiped 
top,  I  knew  not  wluit  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till 
lately."  Lastly,  he  will  rush  upon  a  third 
adventure:  "lAds  is  the  third  time;  I  hope 
good  hick  lies  in  odd  numbers;**  yet  his  good 
luck  ends  in  "  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I 
am  made  an  ass."  The  real  jealousy  of 
Ford  most  dtilfuUy  helps  on  tiie 
devices  of  his  wife ;  and  with  equal 
the  poet  make  him  throw  away  his  jeakmsy, 
and  assist  in  the  last  plot  against  the  "undeaa 
knight"    The  misadventures  of  Faktaff  arc 
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mort  agreeably  Tsried.  The  diBguise  of  the 
old  woman  of  Brentford  puts  him  altogether 
in  a  different  situation  to  his  suffocation  in 
the  buck-baaket;  and  the  f&iiy  machinery 
of  Heme*8  Oak  carries  the  catastrophe  out  of 
the  region  of  comedy  into  that  of  romance. 

The  moTement  of  the  principal  action  is 
beautifally  contrasted  with  the  occasional 
repose  of  the  other  scenes.  The  Windsor  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  is  presented  to  us,  as 
the  quiet  oountiy  town,  sleeping  under  the 
shadow  of  its  neighbour  the  castle.  Amidst 
its  gabled  houses,  separated  by  pretty  gar- 
dens, from  which  the  ehn  and  the  diesfaant 
and  the  Hme  throw  their  branches  across 
the  unpared  road,  we  find  a  goodly  company, 
with  little  to  do  but  gossip  and  laugh,  and 
make  sport  out  of  each  other's  cholers  and 
weaknesses.  We  see  Master  Fiftge  training 
his  ^fidlow  greyhound:'*  and  we  go  with 
Master  Ford  ''a-birding."  Wo  listen  to  the 
"pribbles  and  prabbles"  of  Sir  Hugh  Brans 
and  Justice  Shallow,  with  a  quiet  satisfiftc- 
tton :  for  they  talk  as  unartificial  men  ordi- 
narily talk,  without  much  wisdom,  but  with 
good  temper  and  sincerity.  We  find  our- 
selTcs  in  the  days  of  ancient  hospitality, 
when  men  could  make  their  fellows  welcome 
without  ostentatious  display,  and  half  a 
dozen  ndghbours  ^  could  drink  down  all 
unkindness"  orer  ''a  hot  yenison  pasty." 
The  more  busy  inhabitants  of  the  town  have 
time  to  tattle,  and  to  laugh,  and  be  laughed 
at.  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter  is  the  prince 
of  hosts ;  he  is  the  yery  soid  cf  fun  and  good 
temper  :-^e  is  not  solicitous  whether  Fal- 
staff  sit  ^  at  ten  pounds  a  week"  or  at  two  ; 
— he  readily  takes  '*  the  withered  servingman 
for  a  firesh  tapster ;" — his  confidence  in  his 
own  deyemess  is  delicious: — '^  Am  I  politic? 
am  I  subtle  1  am  I  a  Machiayel  1" — ^the 
Germans  ^ shall  haye  my  horses,  but  I'll 


make  them  pay,  I'll  sauce  them."  When 
he  loses  his  horses,  and  his  ^'mind  is  heayy," 
we  rejoice  that  Fenton  will  giye  him  '^a 
hundred  pound  in  gold"  more  than  his  loss. 
His  coatriyances  to  manage  the  fray  between 
the  furious  French  doctor  and  the  honest 
Welsh  parson  are  productiye  of  the  happiest 
situations.  Gains  waiting  for  his  adyersary 
— ^^'De  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I  yill  kill 
him" — ^is  capital.   But  Sir  Hugh,  with  his — 

"  There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
To  shallow— 

Meicy  on  me !  I  haye  a  great  dispositions 
to  cry,"— is  inimitable. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  underplot  of  Fenton 
and  Anne  Page— the  scheme  of  Page  to 
marry  her  to  Slender — the  counterplot  of 
her  mother,  ''firm  for  Dr.  Caius" — and  the 
management  of  the  loyers  to  obtain  a  triumph 
out  of  the  deyioes  against  them^ — it  may  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  how  skilfully  it  is 
interwoyen  with  the  Heme's  Oak  adyenture 
of  Falstaff.  Though  Slender  ''went  to  her 
in  white,  and  cried  '  mum,'  and  she  cried 
'  budget^' ...  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a 
postmaster's  boy ;" — though  Gains  did  "take 
her  in  green,"  he  "  ha'  married  un  gar^an^  a 
boy,  un  paiaan;^^ — but  Anne  and  Fenton, — 

"  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure^  that  nothing  can  dissolye 
them." 

Oyer  all  the  misadyentnres  of  that  night, 
when  "  aU  sorts  of  deer  were  chas'd,"  Shak- 
spere  throws  his  own  tolerant  spirit  of  for- 
giveness and  content : — 

**  Good  husband,  let  us  eyeiy  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire; 
Sir  John  and  all." 
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''Mant  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  him 
and  Beit  Joirsoir ;  which  two  I  behold  like  a 
Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man- 
of-war  :  Master  Jonson  (like  the  former) 
was  built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but 
slow,  in  his  performances.  Shakespeare, 
with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk, 
but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all 
winds,  by  ihe  quickness  of  his  wit  and  in- 
vention." Such  is  Thomas  Fuller's  well- 
known  description  of  the  conviyial  inter- 
course of  Shakspere  and  Jonson,  first  pub- 
lished in  1662.  A  biographer  of  Shakspere 
says, ''  The  memovy  of  Fuller  perhaps  teemed 
with  their  sallies."  That  memoiy,  then, 
must  have  been  furnished  at  secondhand ; 
for  Fuller  was  not  bom  till  1608.  He  be- 
held them  in  his  mind*s  eye  only.  Imper- 
fect, and  in  many  respects  worthless,  as  the 
few  traditions  of  these  wit-combats  are, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  companionship 
and  ardent  friendship  of  these  two  monarchs 
of  the  stage.  Fuller's  fanciful  comparison 
of  their  respective  conversational  powers  is 
probably  to  some  extent  a  just  one.  The 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  their  minds, 
and  the  diversity  of  their  respective  ac- 
quirements, would  more  endear  each  to  the 
other's  society. 

Bowe  thus  describes  the  commencement 
of  the  intercourse  between  Shakspere  and 
Jonson  : — ''  His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jon- 
son began  with  a  remarkable  piece  of  hu- 
manity and  good  nature.  J^ir.  Jonson,  who 
was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the 
world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the 
players,  in  order  to  have  it  acted ;  and  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  I 


having  turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously 
over,  were  just  upon  returning  it  to  him 
with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be 
of  no  service  to  their  company,  when  Shak- 
spere luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  ^d  found 
something  so  well  in  it  as  to  engage  him 
first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to 
recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to 
the  public"*  The  tradition  which  Bove 
thus  records  is  not  supported  by  minat« 
facts  which  have  since  become  known.  In 
Henslowe's  Diary  of  plays  performed  at  his 
theatre,  we  have  an  entry  under  the  date  of 
the  11th  of  May,  1697,  of  *  The  Comedy  of 
Humours.'  This  was  no  doubt  a  new  phiy, 
for  it  was  acted  eleven  times :  and  there  can 
be  little  question  that  it  was  Jonson's  co- 
medy of  'Every  Man  in  his  Humour.'  A 
few  months  after  we  have  the  following  en- 
try in  the  same  document : — ^  Lent  unto 
Benjamin  Jonson,  player,  the  22nd  of  July, 
1597,  in  ready  money,  the  sum  of  four  | 
pounds,  to  be  paid  it  again  whensoever  either  i 
I  or  my  son  shall  demand  it."  Again:  ''Lent  | 
unto  Benjamin  Jonson,  the  3rd  of  December, 

1697,  upon  a  book  which  he  was  to  write  for 
us  before  Christmas  next  after  the  date 
hereof,  which  he  showed  the  plot  unto  the 
company :  I  say,  lent  in  ready  money  unto 
him  the  sum  of  twenty  shillinga."  On  the 
6th  of  January,  1698,  Henslowe  records  in 
the  same  way  the  trifling  loan  of  five  shil- 
lings. An  advance  is  also  made  by  Hoa- 
slowe  to  his  company  on  the  13th  of  August, 

1698,  'Ho  buy  a  book  called  'Hot  Anger 
soon  cold,'  of  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Ghettle^  and 
Benjamin  Jonson,  in  full  payment,  the  sum 
of  six  pounda"    We  thus  see,  that  in  1597 

* 'LifeofShakipacn.'  t 
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and  1698  there  was  an  intimate  connection 
of  Jonflon  with  the  stage,  but  not  with  Bhak- 
spere's  company.  It  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed that  Jonson  was  a  writer  for  the  stage 
earlier  than  1697,  and  that  the  *^  remarkable 
piece  of  humanity  and  good  nature"  re- 
corded of  Shakspere  took  place  before  the 
connection  of  Jonson  with  Henslowe*s  the- 
atre. He  was  bom,  according  to  Gifford,  in 
1674.  In  January,  1619,  he  sent  a  poetical 
**  picture  of  himself"  to  Drummond,  in  which 
these  lines  occur : — 

"  My  hundred  of  grey  hjurs 
Told  six  and  forty  years." 

This  would  place  his  birth  in  1573*.  Drum- 
mond,  in  narrating  Jonson's  account  of  ''his 
own  life,  education,  birth,  actions^"  up  to 
the  period  in  which  we  have  shown  how 
dependent  he  was  upon  the  advances  of  a 
theatrical  manager,  thus  writes  :  —  "  His 
grandfiither  came  from  Carlisle,  and,  he 
thought,  from  Annandale  to  it:  he  served 
King  Henry  VIIL,  and  was  a  gentleman. 
His  father  lost  all  his  estate  under  Queen 
Mary,  having  been  cast  in  prison  and  for- 
feited ;  at  last  turned  minister :  so  he  was  a 
minister's  son.  He  himself  was  posthumous 
bom,  a  month  after  his  father's  decease ; 
brought  up  poorly,  put  to  school  by  a  friend 
(his  master  Camden) ;  after,  taken  from  it^ 
and  put  to  another  craft  (I  think  was  to  be 
a  wright  or  bricklayer),  which  he  oould  not 
endure ;  then  went  he  to  the  Low  Countries ; 
but  returning  soon,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
wonted  studies.  In  his  service  in  the  Low 
Countries,  he  had,  in  the  &ce  of  both  the 
camps,  killed  an  enemy  and  taken  apima 
Bp&iia  from  him ;  and  since  his  coming  to 
England,  being  appealed  to  the  fields,  he 
had  killed  his  adversary  which  had  hurt  him 
in  the  aim,  and  whose  sword  was  ten  inches 
longer  than  his ;  for  the  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  almost  at  the  gallows.  Then 
took  he  his  religion  by  trust,  of  a  priest 
who  visited  him  in  prison.  Thereafter  he 
was  twelve  years  a  Papist."  Aubrey  says  in 
his  random  way,  ''  He  kiUed  Mr.  Marlowe 
the  poet  on  Bunhill,  coming  from  the  Green 

*  Sm  'JontoD's  Comremtlons  with  Dnunmond/  pub- 
Itehad  by  the  ShakatpMrn  Soeioty. 


Curtain  Playhouse."    We  know  where  Mar- 
.lowe  was  killed,  and  when  he  was  killed. 
He  was  slain  at  Deptford  in  1593.    Gifford 
supposes  that  this  tragical  event  in  Jonson's 
life  took  place  in  1696 ;  but  the  conjecture 
is  set  aside  by  an  indisputable  account  of 
the  fact.    Philip  Henslowe,  writing  to  his 
son-in-law  Alleyn  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1698,  says,  ^  Since  you  were  with  me  I  have 
lost  one  of  my  company,  which  hurteth  me 
greatly,  that  is  Gabrell  [Gabriel^  for  he  is 
slain  in  Hogsden  Fields  by  the  hands  of 
Benjamin  Jonson,  bricklayer;  therefore  I 
wovJd  &in  have  a  little  of  your  counsel,  if 
I  oould."  *    This  event  took  place  then,  we 
see,  exactly  at  the  period  when  Jonson  was 
in  constant  intercourse  with  Henslowe's  com- 
pany; and  it  probably  arose  out  of  some 
quurel  at  the  theatre  that  he  was  *'  appealed 
to  the  fields."    The  expression  of  Henslowe, 
'^Bei^amin   Jonson,  bricklayer,"  is   a   re- 
markable one.    It  is  inconsistent  with  Jon- 
son's  own  declaration  that  after  his  return 
from  the  Low  Countries  he  "'  betook  himself 
to  his  wonted  studies.*'    We  believe  that 
Henslowe,  under  the   excitement  of  that 
loss  for  which  he  required  the  counsel  of 
Alleyn,  used  it  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  that 
was  familiar  to  his  company.    Dekker,  who 
was  a  writer  for  Henslowe's  theatre,  and  who 
in  1699  was  associated  with  Jonson  in  the 
composition  of  two  plays,  ridicules  his  former 
friend  and  colleague,  in  1602,  as  a  ''poor 
lime  and  hair  rascal " — as  one  who  ambled 
^  in  a  leather  pilch  by  a  play-waggon  in  the 
highway" — ^''a  foul-fisted  mortar- treader" — 
«one  &mous  for  killing   a   player" — one 
whose  face  '^  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
rotten  russet-apple  when  it  is  bruised" — 
whose ''  goodly  and  glorious  nose  was  blunt, 
blunt,  blunt" — ^who  is  asked,  ''how  chance 
it  passeth  that  you  bid  good  bye  to  an  honest 
trade  of  building  chimneys  and  laying  down 
bricks  for  a  worse  handicrafbness  )"•— who  is 
twitted  with  "  dost  stamp,  mad  Tamburlaine, 
dost  stamp;   thou  think'st  thou'st  mortar 
under  thy  feet>  dost  1" — one  whose  face  was 
«  punched  fuU  of  eyelet-holes  like  the  cover 
of  a   warming-pan"  —  "a   hollow-cheeked 

*  Letter  In  Dulwlch  CoUcge,  quoted  in  CoHki'i  'Me- 
moirs of  Alleyn.' 
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scrag."  It  is  ovident  from  all  this  abuse, 
which  we  transcribe  as  the  passages  occur  in 
I>ekker*s  *  Satiro-Mastix,'  that  the  poyertj, 
the  personal  appearance,  and^  above  all,  the 
original  occupation  of  Jonson,  exposed  him 
to  the  vulgar  ridicule  of  some  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  at  the 
theatre.  They  did  not  feel  aa  honest  old 
Fuller  felt,  when,  describing  Jonson,  b^ng 
in  want  of  maintenance,  as  *'  fain  to  return 
to  the  trade  of  his  £ikther-in-law,'*  the  old 
chronicler  of  the  Worthies  says — *'  Let  not 
them  blush  that  have,  but  those  who  have 
not,  a  lawful  calling."  We  can  understand 
what  Henslowe  means  when  he  says  **  Ben- 
jamin Jonson,  bricklayer."  In  the  autumn 
of  1598  the  bricklayer-poet  was  lying  in 
prison.  At  the  Christmas  of  that  year 
'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  greatly  altered 
from  the  original  sketch  produced  by  Hen- 
sIowe*s  company,  was  brought  out  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  company  at  the  INack- 
friars.  The  doors  of  Henslowe's  theatre  on 
the  Bankside  were  probably  shut  against  the 
man  who  had  killed  Qabriel,  '^  whose  sword 
was  ten  inches  longer  than  his."  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  one  to  console  the  unhappy  prisoner 
under  his  calamity.  He  was  a  writer  for  a 
rival  theatre,  receiving  its  advances  up  to 
the  13th  of  August,  1698.  His  improved 
play  was  brought  out  by  the  company  of  a 
theatre  which  stood  much  higher  in  the 
popular  and  the  critical  estimation  a  few 
months  afterwards.  There  was  an  act  of 
friendship  somewhere.  May  we  not  bdieve 
that  this  proud  man,  who  seems  to  have 
been  keenly  alive  to  neglect  and  injury — 
who  says  that  ''Daniel  was  at  jealousies 
with  him"— that  "Drayton  feared  him"— 
that  ^he  beat  Maarston,  and  took  his  pistol 
from  him" — ^that  ^Sir  William  Alexander 
was  not  half  kind  to  him" — that  '' Mark- 
ham  was  but  a  base  fellow" — ^that  ^such 
were  Day  and  Middleton"— that  ''Sharp- 
ham,  Day,  Dekker,  were  all  rogues,  and  that 
Minshew  was  one  " — that "  Abraham  Francis 
was  a  fool"* — may  we  not  believe  that 
some  deep  remembrance  of  unusoal  kind- 

*  All  thete  poanges  an  extracted  ttom  Us  «  ConTena- 
Uons  with  Drammond.' 


ness  induced  him  to  write  of  Shakspera,  ''I 
loved  the  fnctn,  and  do  honour  his  memoiy 
on  this  side  idolatry  as  mueh  as  any.    He 
was  indeed  honest,  and  of  aa  open  and  free 
nature )"    We  have  no  hesitation  in  aUding 
by  the  common  sense  of  Qifford,  who  treated 
with  ine&ble  soom  aU  that  has  been  written 
about  Jonson*8  envy,  and  malignity,  and 
coldness    towards   Bhakspere,    We  believe 
with  him  "that  no  feud,  no  jealousy  ever 
disturbed  their  connection ;  thai  ShdcqpeR 
was  pleased  with  Jonson,  and  tint  Jobbob 
loved  and  admired  Shakspere."  They  worked 
upon  essentially  different  principles  of  art ; 
they  had  each  their  admirers  and  disciples ; 
but  the  field  in  which  they  laboured  was 
large  enough  for  both  of  them,  and  thej 
each  cultivated   it  after  his  own  fashion. 
With  the  exception  of  such  occasional  qui^ 
rels  as  those  between  Jonson  and  Dekker^ 
the  poets  of  that  time  lived  as  a  generous 
brotherhood,  whose  cordial  interoourse  might 
soften  many  of  the  rigours  of  their  worldlj 
lot.    Jonson  was  by  nature  proud,  perhaps 
arrogant.     His  struggles  with  penury  bad 
made  him  proud.    He  had  the  ineetiiDahle 
possession  of  a  well-edncated  boyhood;  he 
had  the  consciousness  of  great  abilities  and 
great  acquirements.   He  was  thrown  amongit 
a  band  of  clever  men,  some  of  whom  peihaps 
laughed,  as  Dekker  unworthily  did,  at  his 
honest  efforts  to  set  himself  above  the  reel 
disgrace  of  earning  his  bread  by  eomipi 
arts:  who  ridiculed  his  ]^pled  face,  his 
" one  eye  lower  than  t'other,"  and  his  " coat 
like  a  coachman's  coat,  with  slips  under  the 
arm-pits."    So  Aubrey  describes  him  iHio 
laid  down  laws  of  criticism,  and  maxried 
music  and  painting  to  the  most  gracefiil 
verse.    But  when  the  bricklayer  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  his  first  eomedy  per- 
formed by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company, 
to 


u 


Sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimen" 


there  was  one  amongst  that  company  strong 
enough  to  receive  with  kindliness  even  the 
original  prologue,  in  whidi  the  romantie 
drama,  perhaps  some  of  his  own  i^ye,  vere 
declaimed  against  by  one  who  belonged  to 
another  school  of  art    Shak^Mre  could  not 
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dcmbt  thai  *  maa  of  Tigoroiu  uadezBtMiding 
had  arisMi  up  to  derote  Jiiasftif  to  iho  ex- 
hibiti«ii  of ''popfiilar  amriy'*— hnmouxa— 
paaring  acoidttnta  of  lifa  and  character.  He 
kwi— If  wciked  upon  mom  oadniing  ma- 
tflriala ;  hot  he  would  nevertheleaB  see  that 
these  was  one  ibted  to  deal  with  the  ooaiedy 
of  mMUMia  in  a  hi^^ier  ^piiit  than  had  yet 
been  diaplayed.  Kot  only  was  the  amended 
'  STCiy  Man  ia  his  Homour'  acted  by  Shak- 
qMve'a  company,  Shakspere  himself  taking 
one  of  the  ehaiaeten ;  but  the  second  oo- 
medy  froei  the  same  satirist  was  first  pro- 
duced by  that  cynpany  in  1699.  When  the 
r,  in  his  Induction,  exclaims 


"  If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself, 
Let  him  not  diire  to  challenge  me  of  wrong ; 
For,  if  he  ihame  to  have  his  follies  known, 
Pint  he  should  shame  to  act  'em :  my  strict 

hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  ylce,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  oat  the  humour  of  sach  spongy  souls 
As  Hdc  up  erciy  idle  Tanity," — 

the  poet  who  "  was  not  for  an  age^  but  for 
ail  time," — he^  especially,  who  ncTor  once 
oomee  before  the  audience  in  his  indiTidual 
character, — might  gently  smile  at  these 
high  pretensions.  But  he  would  stretch  out 
the  band  of  cordial  Mendship  te  the  man  ; 
for  he  was  in  earnest — ^his  indignation  against 
Tice  was  an  honest  one.  Though  a  little 
personal  yanity  might  peep  out— thon^  the 
satirist  might  ^renture  on  the  stage  when 
the  play  is  ended  to  exchange  courtesies  and 
compliments  with  gallants  in  the  lord's 
rooms,  to  make  aU  the  house  rise  up  in  arms 
and  to  cry^ — ^That's  Horace,  that's  he,  that's 
he,  that's  he,  that  pens  and  purges  humours 
and  diseases,"*  tihakspere's  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  Asper — ^for  so  Jonson  de- 
lighted to  call  himself— would  come  from 
the  heart. 

The  things  ^  done  at  the  Mermaid**  were 
not  as  yet.  Francis  Beaumont,  who  has 
made  them  immortal  by  his  description,  was 
at  this  period  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age. 
His  'Letter  to  Jonson*  may,  howerer,  give 
us  the  best  notion  of  the  earlier  convivial 

•  •SMlio-Matax.* 


inteicoune  of  some  of  the  illustrious  band 
to  whom  the  young  dramatist  refem : — 

"Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 
Since  I  saw  you ;  for  wH  is  like  a  rest 
Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
IVxth  the  best  gamesten:  what  things  have 

we  seen 
Bone  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  hare 

been 
So  nimble^  and  so  full  of  subtile  flun^ 
Mb  if  that  erery  one  from  wheaoe  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 
And  had  xesolTed  to  Uve  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  liath  been 

thrown 
Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past — ^wit  that  might  warrant 

be 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  cancell'd :  and  when  that  was 

gone. 
We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Bight  witty:   though  but  downright  fools, 

mere  wise." 

Sociality  was  the  fashion  of  those  days — ^in 
moderation,  not  a  bad  fashion.  Qifford  has 
noticed  this  with  great  jiistness ;  ^Domestic 
entertainments  were,  at  that  time,  rare  ;  the 
accommodations  of  a  private  house  were  ill 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  social  meet- 
ing :  and  taverns  and  ordinaries  are  there- 
fore almost  the  only  places  in  which  we  hear 
of  such  assemblies.  This,  undoubtedly,  gives 
an  appearance  of  licentiousness  to  the  age, 
which,  in  strictness,  does  not  belong  to  it. 
Long  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  we  seldom  hear  of  the  eminent 
cliaracters  of  the  day  in  their  domestic 
circles."*  Jonson  laughs  at  his  own  dis- 
position to  conviviality  in  connection  with 
his  habitual  abstemiousness:  '* Canary,  the 
very  elixir  and  spirit  of  wine  !  This  is  that 
our  poet  calls  Castalian  liquor,  when  he 
comes  abroad  now  and  then,  once  in  a  fort^ 
night,  and  makes  a  good  meal  among  players, 
where  he  has  ccaUntim  appetitum  ;  majrj,  at 
home  he  keeps  a  good  philosophical  diet, 
beans  and  buttermilk ;  an  honest  pure  rogue, 
he  will  take  you  off  three,  four,  five  of  these, 

*  « Memoln  of  Bea  Jonoo,*  p.  exe. 
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one  after  another,  and  look  TiUainouBly  when 
he  has  done,  like  a  one-headed  Cerherus."* 
He  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  a 
buffoon.  In  his  own  person  he  speaks  of 
himself  in  a  nobler  strain : 
"  I  that  spend  half  my  nights,  and  all  my  days. 

Here  in  a  cell  to  get  a  dark  pale  face, 
To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  and  the  bays ; 

And,  in  this  age,  can  hope  no  other  grace."  f 

The  alternations  of  ezcessiye  labour  and 
joyous  relaxation  belong  to  the  energies  of 
the  poetical  temperament.    Jonson  has  been 
accused  of  excess  in  his  pleasures.    Drum- 
mond  ill-naturedly  says,  ''Drink  is  one  of 
the  elements  in  which  he  liyeth."    But  no 
one  affirmed  that  in  his  convivial  meetings 
there  was  not  something  higher  and  better 
than  sensual  indulgence : — 
"Ah,  Ben! 
Say  how,  or  when 
Shall  we  thy  guests 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts, 

Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tuni 
Where  we  such  clusters  had,' 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad ; 
And  yet  each  yerse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine.**:^ 

Geobob  Chapxak,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells 
us,  "  was  a  person  of  most  reverend  aspect, 
religious  and  temperate,  qualities  rarely 
meeting  in  a  poet"  Anthony  Wood  has  a 
low  notion  of  the  poetical  character,  as  many 
other  prosaic  people  have.  He  tells  us  of 
an  unhappy  verse-maker  of  small  merit  who 
was  ''exceedingly  given  to  the  vices  of 
poets."  Chapman  was,  however,  the  senior 
of  the  illustrious  band  who  lighted  up  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  might 
be  more  reverend  than  many  of  them.  He 
was  seven  years  older  than  Shakspere,  being 
bom  in  1567.  Tet  his  inventive  faculties 
were  brilliant  to  the  last  Jonson  told 
Drummond,  in  1619,  that  "next  himself 
only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  make  a 
masque."  He  said  also,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, that  "  Chapman  and  Fletcher  were 
loved  of  him,"  No  one  can  doubt  the  vigour 
of  the  poet  who  translated  twelve  books  of 

*  *  Every  Maa  out  of  hJ«  HunKiur.* 

t  '  Th«  Poetaster.' 

t  Hctrick*t<  Heipcildei.* 


the  Hiad  in  six  weeks, — the  daring  fisrj 
spirit  of  him  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
more  polished  translator,  gave  us  a  Homer 
such  as  he  might  have  been  before  he  had 
come  to  the  yean  of  discretion.  This  is 
meant  by  Pope  for  censure.  Meres,  in  1598, 
enumerates  Chapman  amongst  the  "tngie 
poets,"  and  also  amongst  the  "  best  poets  for 
comedy."  We  have  no  evidence  that  he 
wrote  before  the  period  when  Shakspere 
raised  the  drama  out  of  chaos.  He  had  not 
the  power  to  become  a  great  dramatist  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  for  his  genias 
was  essentially  didactic.  He  could  not  go 
out  of  himself  to  paint  all  the  vacieties  of 
passion  and  character  in  viigd  action;  but 
he  could  analyse  the  passion,  exhibit  its 
peculiarities,  describe  its  current^  with  won- 
drous force  and  originality,  throwing  in 
touches  of  the  purest  poetry,  clothed  in 
the  most  splendid  combinations  of  language. 
Dryden  has  not  done  justice  to  him,  when 
he  says  that  "a  dwarfish  thought  dressed  up 
in  gigantic  words  is  his  characteristic" 
There  are  the  gigantic  words,  but  the  thought 
is  rarely  dwarfish.  Had  he  become  a  dra- 
matist ten  years  earlier,  as  he  well  might 
from  the  p^iod  in  which  he  was  bom,  we 
should  have  found  more  extravagance  and 
less  poetical  fire.  Shakspere  rendered  the 
drama  not  so  easy  of  approach  by  inferior 
men,  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Qreenes  and  Peeles.  Chapman  with  his  ud- 
dramatic  mind  has  done  wonders  in  his  own 
way. 

John  Fletoekk  was  bom  in  1676.  His 
father,  the  Bishop  of  London — ^he  who  poured 
into  the  ears  of  the  unh^^y  Maiy  of  Scots 
on  the  scaffold  that  verbaaam  araUonemf  as 
Camden  has  it,  which  had  more  regard  to 
his  own  preferment  than  the  Queen*s  con- 
version— ^he  who,  mArrying  a  second  time, 
fell  under  his  royal  mistress's  displeasure, 
and  died  of  grief  and  excessive  tobacco^  in 
1596,  ^seeking  to  lose  his  sorrow  in  a 
mist  of  smoke,"* — he  left  his  son  John  to 
cany  his  "  sail  of  phantaiiy "  into  the  dan- 
gerous waters  of  the  thea^nw  The  union  of 
real  talent  with  fashionable  pretension,  which 
in  time  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
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of  dnunatists,  and  the  lyrical  genius  which 
will  place  him  for  erer  amongst  the  first  of 
English  poets,  were  hudding  only  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.    We  can 
scarcely  beUeve  ihax  his  genius  was  only 
called  out  by  the  "  wonderful  consimility  of 
fancy*'  between  him  and  Francis  Beaumont; 
and  that  his  first  play  was  produced  only  in 
1607,  when  he  was  thirty-one  and  Beaumont 
twenty-one.    It  is  possible  that  in  his  earlier 
days  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
the  Yeterans  of  the  drama.    Shakq»ere  is 
held  to  have  boen  associated  with  him  in  the 
'Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'    We  shall  discuss 
that  question  elsewhere.    At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  oentuiyy  Fletcher  would  be  gather- 
ing materials,  at  any  rate,  for  some  of  those 
pietoxes  of  manners  which  reyeal  to  us  too 
much  of  the  profligacy  of  the  fine  people  of 
the  early  part  of  the  serenteenth  century. 
The  society  of  the  great  minds  into  which 
he  would  be  thrown  at  the  Falcon,  and  the 
Mennaid,  and  the  Apollo  Saloon,  would  call 
out  and  cherish  that  freshness  of  his  poetical 
nature  which   surriyes,  and   indeed  often 
rides  over,  the  sapless  conyentionalities  and 
frigid  licentiousness  of  his  fashionable  ex- 
perience.    In  the  company  of  Shakspere, 
and  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  and  Donne,  he 
would  be  taught  there  was  something  more 
in  the  friendship,  and  eyen  in  the  mere  in- 
tercourse of  conyiyiality,  of  men  of  high 
intellect,  than  the  town  could  giye.    He 
would  learn  from  Jonson^s  'Leges  Gonvi- 
yiales,'  that  there  was  a  charm  in  the  social 
hours  of  the  "emditi,  urhani,  hilaresy  ho- 
netti,**  which  was  rarely  found  amidst  the 
courtly  hunters  after  pleasure ;  and  that  a 
festiyal  with   them  was  something  better 
I  than  eyen  the  excitement  of  wine  and  music. 
A  few  years  after  this  Fletcher  yentured  out 
of  the  track  of  that  species  of  comedy  in 
which  he  won  his  first  success,  giying  a  real 
poem  to  the  public  stage,  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  a  noble  attempt  to  emulate  the 
lyrical  and  pastoral  genius  of  Bhakspere. 
To  our  minds  there  is  as  much  coyert  adyioe, 
if  not  gentle  reproof,  to  Fletcher,  as  there  is 
of  just  and  cordial  praise,  in  Jonson's  yerses 
upon  the  condemnation  of  'The  Faithful 
Shepherdess'  by  the  audience  of  1610  : — 


"  The  wise,  and  many-headed  bench,  that  sits 
Upon  the  life  and  death  of  pbtys  and  wits, 
(Compoe'd    of    gamester,   captain,    knight> 

knight's  man, 
Lady,  or  pucelle,  that  wears  mask  or  fan, 
Yelvet^  or  taffeta  cap,  rank'd  la  the  dark 
With  the  shop's  foreman,  or  some  such  brave 

spark 
That  may  judge  for  his  sixpence)  had,  before 
They  saw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play,  and 

more: 
Their  motives  were,  since  it  had  not  to  do 
With  vices,  which  they  look'd  for,  and  came 

to. 
I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  gailt, 
And  wish  that  all  the  Muses'  blood  were  spilt 
In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes, 
Do  crown  thy  murdered  poem :  which  shall 

rise 
A  glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire 
Or  moths  shall  eat  wbat  all  those  fools  ad- 
mire." 

The  diary  of  Henslowe  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  contains 
abundant  notices  of  Mickabl  Dratton  as  a 
dramatist  According  to  this  record,  of 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness, there  were  extant  in  1697  '  Mother 
Bed  Cap,'  written  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  Anthony  Munday;  and  a  play  without 
a  name,  which  the  manager  calls  a  ''book 
wherein  is  a  part  of  a  Welshman,"  by  Dray- 
ton and  Henry  Ghettle.  In  1698  we  have 
'The  Famous  Wars  of  Henry  L  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,'  by  Drayton  and  Thomas 
Dekker ;  '  Earl  Qoodwin  and  his  three  Sons,' 
by  Drayton,  Ghettle,  Dekker,  and  Robert 
Wilson  ;  the  '  Second  Part  of  Qoodwin,*  by 
Dra3rton ;  '  Pierce  of  Exton,'  by  the  same 
four  authors  ;  '  The  Funeral  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  lion,'  by  Wilson,  Ghettle,  Munday,  and 
Drayton ;  '  The  Mad  Man's  Morris,'  '  Han- 
nibal and  Hermes,'  and  '  Pierce  of  Winches- 
ter,' by  Drayton,  Wilson,  and  Dekker ;  'Wil- 
liam Longsword,'  by  Drayton  ;  '  Ghance 
Medley,'  by  Wilson,  Munday,  Drayton,  and 
Dekker  ;  '  Worse  Afeard  than  Hurt,' '  Three 
Parts  of  the  Givil  Wars  of  France,'  and 
'Gonnan,  Prince  of  Gomwall,'  by  Drayton 
and  Dekker.  In  1000  we  have  the  'Fair 
Gonstance  of  Rome,'  in  two  parts,  by  Mun- 
day, Hathway,  Drayton,  and  Dekker.    In 
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1601,  <Tfae  BiciBg  of  Cardinal  Wobey/  by 
Munday,  Drayton,  OlieUle^  and  Wentworth 
Smith.  In  1603, '  Two  Harpiee/  by  Dekker, 
Drayton,  Middleton,  Webstar,  and  Munday. 
This  is  a  most  extraordinary  reoozd  of  the 
extent  of  dramatic  associations  in  those 
days ;  and  it  is  more  remarkable  as  it  regards 
Drayton,  that  his  labours,  which,  as  we  see, 
were  not  entirely  in  copartnership,  did  not 
gain  for  him  even  the  title  of  a  dramatic 
poet  in  the  next  generation.  Langbaine 
mentions  him  not  at  alL  Philipps  says  no- 
thing of  his  plays.  Meres  indeed  thus 
wxiteaofhim:  '^  Wo  may  truly  term  Michael 
Drayton  l^raffedioffrttpkutj  for  his  passionate 
penning  the  downfJls  of  Taliant  Bobert  of 
Kormaady,  cfaaato  Matilda,  and  great  Gares- 
ton."  But  this  praise  has  clearly  reference 
to  the  '  Heroical  Epistles'  and  tiie  '  Legends.' 
If  <  The  Merry  Deril  of  Edmonton'  be  his, 
the  comedy  does  not  place  his  dramatic 
powers  in  any  yery  striking  lig^t ;  but  it 
gives  abundant  proofs,  in  common  with  all 
his  works,  of  a  pure  and  gentle  mind,  and  a 
graceful  imagination.  Meres  is  enthusiastic 
about  his  moral  qualities  ;  and  his  testimony 
also  shows  that  the  character  for  upright 
dealing  which  Shakspere  won  so  early  was 
not  uniTenal  amongst  the  poetical  adren- 
turers  of  that  day:  **Aa  Auhu  Persius 
Flaoeus  is  reported  among  all  writers  to  be 
of  an  honest  and  upright  convenation,  so 
Michael  Drayton  (quem  toties  honoris  et 
amoris  causa  nomine),  among  scholars,  sol- 
diers, poets,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  is  held 
for  a  man  of  virtuous  diq>06iiion,  honest 
conyersation,  and  well-goyemed  carriage, 
which  IS  almost  miracidous  among  good  wits 
in  these  declining  and  corrupt  times,  when 
there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in  yillainous 
man,  and  when  dieating  and  craftiness  is 
counted  the  cleanest  wit  and  soundest  wia- 
dom."  The  good  wits,  according  to  Meres, 
are  only  pared  of  the  corrupt  and  declining 
times.  Tet,  after  all,  his  dispraise  of  the 
times  is  scarcely  original:  ^Tou  rogue, 
here 's  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There  is  no- 
thing but  roguery  to  be  found  in  yillainous 
man."*  Jonson  was  an  excepticm  to  the 
best  of  his  eontempovaries  when  he  said  of 
*  *  iUnnr  1  v./  Fmt  U  Aot  ir.»  8&  xn 


Drayton  that  '^  he  esteemed  not  of  him." 
That  Shakspere  loyed  him  we  may  readily 
belieyeb  They  wna  neady  of  aa  age,  Dray- 
ton being  oidy  one  year  his  elder.  Thsy 
were  bom  in  the  same  oountj— -they  had 
each  the  same  loye  of  natural  seeneiy,  and 
the  same  attachment  to  their  aatiye  soil 
Drayton  exclaims—- 

"  My  natire  country  then,  which  so  braye  spirits 

hath  bred, 
If  there  be  virtues  yet  remsinSng  in  thj 

esrui, 
Or  any  good  of  thine  ttoa  bied'et  into  mj 

birth, 
Aoeept  it  as  thine  own,  whilst  now  I  sing  tf 

thee;  % 

Of  all  thy  later  brood  th'  snworthiMt  thoieh 

I  be.* 

It  is  his  own  Warwickshire  which  he  in- 
vokes. They  had  each  the  same  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  old  legends  and  chro- 
nicles of  English  history;  the  same  desire 
to  present  them  to  the  people  in  forms  which 
should  associate  the  poetical  spirit  with  a 
just  patriotism.  It  was  fortimate  that  they 
walked  by  different  paths  to  the  same  object 
However  Drayton  might  have  been  asso- 
ciated for  a  few  years  with  the  minor  dra- 
matists of  Shakspere's  day,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  genius  was  at  all  dramatic. 
Yet  was  he  truly  a  great  poet  in  an  age  of 
great  poets.  Old  Aubrey  has  g^ven  us  one 
or  two  exact  particulars  of  his  life : — ^"He 
lived  at  the  bay  window  house  next  the  east 
end  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in  Fleet  Street" 
Would  that  bay  window  house  were  stand- 
ing !  Would  iliat  the  other  house  of  pre- 
cious memory  dose  by  it,  where  Izaak  Wal- 
ton kept  his  haberdasher's  shop,  were  stand- 
ing also !  He  "  who  has  not  lefl  a  rivulet 
(so  narrow  that  it  may  be  stepped  over) 
without  honourable  mention ;  and  has  ani- 
mated hills  and  streams  with  life  and  passion 
above  the  dreams  of  old  mythology  ;"*  and 
he  who  delighted  to  sit  and  sing  under  the 
honeysuckle  hedge  while  the  shower  fell  so 
gently  upon  the  teeming  earth, — ^they  loved 
not  the  hills  and  streams  and  verdant  mea- 
dows the  less  because  they  daily  looked  upon 
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the  tide  of  Loadon  life  in  the  haaievt  of  her 
thorongfafena. 

Re '  €9eopatift*  of  Sakvil  DAirm  places 
him  amongvt  the  dfamstic  poets  of  this 
period ;  bat  his  yocation  was  not  to  the 
drama.  He^was  induced^  by  the  persiuudon 
of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke^ 

"  To  ting  of  state^  and  tngie  notes  to  ftame." 

After  Shakspere  had  arisen  he  adhered  to 
the  model  of  the  Greek  theatre.  According 
to  JonsoUy  'Samuel  Daniel  iras  no  poet" 
Jonson  thought  Daniel  "  enyied  him,"  as  he 
wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Butland.  He  tells 
Ihrummond  that  "  Daniel  was  at  jealousies 
with  him."  Yet  for  all  this  eren  with  Jon- 
son he  was  ^  a  good  man."  Spenser  fenned 
the  same  estimate  of  Daniel^s  genius  as  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  did : 

Then  roose  thy  featheis  quickly,  Dftniel, 
And  to  what  conrse  thou  please  thyself  ad- 

Ysnce: 

But  most,  meseemSy  tliy  accent  will  excel 
In  tngie  plaints,  and  passionate  mischance."* 

Daniel  did  wisely  when  he  oonfined  his 
^txagic  plaints"  to  nanatiTe  poetry.  He 
went  oTer  the  same  ground  as  Shakspera  in 
his  '  CiTil  WaxB  ;*  and  there  are  passages  of 
resemblance  between  the  dramatist  and  the 
descriptiye  poet  which  axe  closer  than  mere 
accident  could  hare  produced.  The  imita- 
tion, on  whateyer  side  it  was,  was  indieatiTe 
of  respect 

John  Mabstov,  a  man  of  original  talent, 
took  bis  Bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford  in  1592. 
There  is  very  little  known  with  any  precision 
about  his  life ;  but  a  pretty  accurate  opinion 
of  his  character  may  be  collected  froa^  the 
notices  of  his  contemporaries,  and  firom  his 
own  writings.  He  began  in  the  most  dan- 
gerottfl  path  of  literary  ambition,  tiiat  of 
satire,  bitter  and  personal  :-^ 

"  Let  others  sing,  as  their  good  genius  moves, 
Of  deep  designs,  or  else  of  clipping  loves. 
Pair  ftSl  them  all  that  with  wit's  industry 
Do  clothe  good  subjects  in  true  poesy; 
But  as  for  me,  my  vexed  thoughtful  soul 
Takes  pleasure  in  diepleasing  sharp  oontroL 
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Qnake,  gonledogs,  that  live  on  spotted  lime. 
Send  from  the  hahes  of  my  yeiiking  ihyme."* 

Els  first  performance,  'The  Metamorphoses 
of  Pygmalion's  Image,'  has  been  thought  by 
Warton  to  have  been  written  in  ridicule  of 
Shakspere's  JTenus  and  Adonis.  The  author 
says, 

"Know^Iwrot 
These  idle  rhymes,  to  note  the  odious  spot 
And  blemish,  that  deforms  the  lineaments 
Of  modem  poesy's  habiliments." 

In  his  parody,  if  parody  it  be,  he  has  con- 
trived to  produce  a  poem,  of  which  the 
licentiousness  is  the  only  ^[uality.  Thus  we 
look  upon  a  sleeping  Tenus  of  Titian,  and 
see  but  the  wonderful  art  of  the  painter;  a 
dauber  copies  it,  and  then  beauty  becomes 
deformify.  He  is  angry  that  his  object  is 
misunderstood,  as  wdl  it  might  be : — 

"  0  these  same  buzzing  gnats 
That  sting  my  deeping  browa^  these  Nilus 

rats. 
Half  dung,  that  have  their  life  firom  putrid 

slime, 
These  that  do  praise  my  loose  lascivious 

rhyme. 
Per  these  same  shades  I  seriously  protest^ 
I  dubberad  np  that  chaos  indigest, 
To  ilsh  ftMT  fools,  that  stalk  in  goodly  shape : 
What  Aongh  in  velvet  doak,  yet  still  an 

apel" 

He  had  the  ordinary  fate  of  satirists — ^to  live 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare,  and  to  have 
offences  imputed  to  him  of  which  he  was 
blameless.  The  ''galled  jade"  not  only 
winces,  but  kicks.  The  comedy  of  'The 
Malecontent,'  written  in  1600,  appears  to 
have  been  Marston's  first  play;  it  was 
printed  in  1605.  He  says  in  the  Preface, 
"  In  despite  of  my  endeavours,  I  understand 
some  have  been  most  imadvisedly  over- 
cunning  in  misinterpreting  me,  and  with 
subtilty  (as  deep  as  hell)  have  maliciously 
spread  ill  rumours,  which  springing  from 
themselves,  might  to  themselves  have  heavily 
returned."  Marston  says  in  the  Preface  to 
one  of  his  later  plays,  "  So  powerfully  have 
I  been  enticed  with  the  delights  of  poetryj 

e 'SeoiiiseorVilbfaiyi  ThrceBookiofSathe:'  15B8. 
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and  (I  must  iogenuoiuly  confess),  above  better 
desert,  so  fortunate  in  these  stage-pleasings, 
that  (let  my  resolutions  be  never  so  fixed,  to 
call  mine  eyes  unto  myself)  I  much  fear  that 
most  lamentable  death  of  him — 
'  Qui  nimis  notus  omnibus, 
Ignotus  moritur  sibL'  " — Seneca. 
He  adds,   ''the   over-vehement   pursuit  of 
these  delights  hath  been  the  sickness  of  my 
youth.*'    He  unquestionably  writes  as  one 
who  is  absorbed  by  his  pursuit ;  over  whom 
it  has  the  mastery.    In  his  plays,  as  well  as 
in  his  satires,  there  is  no  languid  task-work ; 
but,  as  may  be  expected,  he  cannot  go  out  of 
himself.    It  is  John  Miurston  who  is  lashing 
vice  and  folly,  whatever  character  may  fill 
the  scene;  and  from  first  to  last  in  his 
reproof  of  licentiousness  we  not  only  see  hia 
fjBkmiliarity  with   many  gross    things,   but 
cannot  feel  q[uite  aasured  that  he  looks  upon 
them  wholly  with  pure  eyes.    His  temper 
was  no  doubt  capricious.    It  is  clear  that 
Jonson  had  been  attacked  by  him  previous 
to  the  production  of  'The  Poetaster.'    He 
endured  the  lash  which  was  inflicted  on  him 
in  return,  and  became  again,  as  he  probably 
was  before,  the  friend  of  Jonson,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  '  The  Malecontent'  in  1605.  Gifibrd 
has  clearly  made  out  that  the  Crispinus  of 
'The  Poetaster'  was  Marsion.    Tuoca  thus 
describes   him,  in   addressing  the  player: 
"  Go,  and  be  acquainted  with  him  then ;  he 
is  a  gentleman,  parcel  poet,  you  slave ;  his 
father  was  a  man  of  worship,  I  tell  thee. 
Go,  he  pens  high,  lofty,  in  a  new  sUdking 
strain,  bigger  than  half  the  rhymers  in  the 
town  again :  he  was  bom  to  fill  thy  mouth, 
Minotaurus,  he  was ;  he  will  teach  thee  to 
tear  and  rand.    Rascal,  to  him,  cherish  his 
muse,  go ;  thou  hast  forty — ^forty  shillings,  I 
mean,  stinkard ;  give  him  in  earnest,  do,  he 
shall  write  for  thee,  slave !    If  he  pen  for 
thee  once,  thou  shalt  not  need  to  travel  with 
thy  pumps  full  of  gravel  any  more,  after  a 
blind  jade  and  a  hamper,  and  stalk  upon 
boards  and  barrel  heads  to  an  old  cracked 
trumpet."    Jonson,  in  the  same  play,  has 
parodied  Marston's  manner,  and  has  intro- 
duced many  of  his  expressions,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  are  produced  as  those  of 
Crispinus :— - 


(t 


■ 


Bamp  up,  my  genius,  be  not  retrogiade; 
But  boldly  nominate  a  spade  a  spade. 
What,  shall  thy  lubricsl  and  gUbbeiy  xmae 
Live,  as  she  were  defunct^  like  punk  in  stem  I , 
Alas !  that  were  no  modem  consequenee, 
To  have  oothumal  buskins  finghted  heaoe. 
Ko,  teach  thy  Incubus  to  poetixe, 
And  throw  abroad  thy  spurious  snotteriei^ 
Upon  that  pufb-up  lump  of  bahny  fhrth, 
Or  clumqr  chilblain'd  judgment ;  that  with 

oath 
Magnificates  his  merit;  and  beqiawls 
The  conscious  time  with  humorous  fosm,  and 

brawls, 
As  if  his  organons  of  sense  would  cndc 
The  sinews  of  my  patience.    Break  his  back, 
O  poets  all  and  some  1  for  now  we  list 
Of  strenuous  vengeance  to  duteh  the  fist* 

The  following  advice  is  subsequently  given 
to  him: — 

"  You  must  not  hunt  for  wild  outlandish  tennt, 
To  stuff  out  a  peculiar  dialect ;  I 

But  let  your  matter  ran  before  your  words. 
And  if  at  any  time  you  chance  to  meet 
Some    Gallo-Belgic   phrase,   you    shall  not 

straight 
Rack  your  poor  verse  to  give  it  entertainment, 
But  let  it  pass ;  and  do  not  think  yourself 
Much  damnified  if  yon  do  leave  it  out, 
When  nor  your  understanding  nor  the  sense 
Gould  well  receive  it" 

Marston,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  high  talent ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  he  and  Ben  were  firiends  afUr 
this  wordy  war.  He  appears  to  us  to  describe 
himself  in  the  following  narmtive  of  a 
schohu:  in  '  What  You  WUl:'— 

"  I  was  a  scholar :  seven  usefid  springs 
Did  I  deflour  in  quotations 
Of  cross'd  opinions  1)out  the  soul  of  man ; 
The  more  I  learnt  the  more  I  lesmt  to  doubt 
Knowledge  and  wit,  faith's  foes,  tum  &ith 
about 
•  •  •  • 

Kay,  mark,  list !  Delight,  Delight^  my  spanid, 

slept,  whilst  I  baaz*d*  leaves, 
Toss'd  o'er  the  dunces;,  por'd  on  the  old  print 


ftom  thtbrir 
ptay^   Be 
.tokimandckat 


*  Mr.  DUke,  la  fall  raluable  * 
DnmatSc  Writers,*  firiiits  Uum  ot 
nyt  thli  word  may  be  derived  fVom 
baa  beea  uaed  bf  Chaucer  In  this 
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Of  iittad  woidB,  and  still  mj  spialel  slept 
Wlulsi  I  wasted  lampoil,  'Uted  my  flesh, 
fthmnk  up  my  yeinSy  and  still  my  spaniel 

slept 
And  still  I  held  convene  with  Zabarell, 
Aquinas^  Scotiu,  and  the  musty  saw 
Of  antic  Donate,  still  my  spaniel  slept 
Still  on  went  I,  first  an  &U  anima, 
Then,  an  it  were  mortal ;  oh,  hold,  hold, 
At  that  they  are  at  brain  buffets,  fell  by  the 

ears, 
Amain,  pell-mell  together;  still  my  spaniel 

slept 
Then  whether 't  were  corporeal,  local,  fiz*d, 
Extraduoe  ;  but  whether 't  had  free  will 
Or  no,  0  philosophen. 

Stood  handing  ftctionB,  all  so  strongly  piopp'd, 
I  staggered,  knew  not  which  was  finner  part ; 
Bui  thought^   quoted,  read,   obserred,  and 

plied, 
Stnff'd  noting  boolu,  and  still  my  spaniel 

slept 


At  length  he  wak'd,  and  yawn'd,  and  by  yon 

sky. 
For  aught  I  knew,  he  knew  as  much  as  L 


How  'twas  created,  how  the  soul  exists : 

One  talks  of  motes,  the  soul  was  made  of 

motes; 
Another  fire,  t'  other  light,  a  third  a  spark  of 

star-like  nature ; 
Hippo,  water;  Anazimenes,  air; 
Aristozenus,  music ;  Critias,  I  know  not  what ; 
A  company  of  odd  Phrenetici 
Did  eat  my  youth ;  and  when  I  crept  abroad, 
Finding  my  numbness  in  this  nimble  age, 
I/eil  a  railing,** 

In  the  following  Chapters  of  this  Book  we 
shall  give  a  brief  analysis  of  several  of  the 
plays  belonging  to  this  period,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  Shakspere. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE.    Pam  I. 


Thb  mode  in  which  some  of  the  German 
critics  have  spoken  of  this  play  is  a  rebuke 
to  dogmatic  assertions  and  criticism.  Schle- 
gel  says — ^putting  ^Sir  John  Oldcastle,' 
'Thomas  Lord  CromweU,'  and  'The  York- 
shire Tragedy  '  in  the  same  class — ^  The 
last  three  pieces  are  not  only  unquestionably 
Shakspere's,  bat  in  my  opinion  they  deserve 
to  be  classed  among  his  best  and  maturest 
works.  .  .  .  'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell'  and 
'Sir  John  Oldcastle"  are  biographical  dra- 
mas,  and  models  in  this  species  ;  the  first  is 
linked,  from  its  subject,  to  '  Heniy  YIII^* 
and  the  second  to  '  Henry  Y.'  "  Tieck  is 
equally  confident  in  assigning  the  authorship 
of  this  play  to  Shakspere.  Ulrici,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  a  more  sober  view  of  the 
matter.  He  says — ''The  whole  betrays  a 
poet  who  endeavoured  to  form  himself  on 
Shakspere*s  model,  nay,  even  to  imitate  him. 


but  who  stood  far  below  him  in  mind  and 
talent"  Our  own  critics,  relying  upon  the 
internal  evidence,  agreed  in  rejecting  it. 
Malone  could  "  not  perceive  the  least  trace 
of  our  great  poet  in  any  part  of  this  play." 
He  observes  that  it  was  originally  entered 
on  the  Stationers*  registers  without  the  name 
of  Shakspere ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
fact,  that  of  two  editions  printed  in  1600  one 
bears  the  name  of  Shakspere,  the  other  not. 
The  one  which  has  the  name  says—"  As  it 
hath  bene  lately  acted  by  the  Bight  honor- 
able the  Earle  of  Notingham,  Lord  High 
Admirall  of  England,  his  Seruants."  In 
16d4  a  play  of  Shakspere's  might  have  been 
acted,  as,  we  believe, '  Hamlet*  was,  at  Hen- 
slowe*s  theatre,  which  was  that  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  his  servants,  but  in  1600  a 
play  of  Shakspere^s  would  have  unquestion- 
ably been  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
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his  serraikts.  HoweTttTy  this  conjtctmtd 
evidence  is  quite  lumeceisaxy.  Henalowe, 
the  head  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  oompanj,  as 
we  learn  bj  his  diary,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1599,  paid  **  for  The  first  pajrt  of  the  Lyfe  of 
Sir  Jhon  Ouldcastell,  and  in  earnest  of  the 
Second  Pte,  for  the  use  of  the  company,  ten 
pound ;"  and  the  money  was  reoeiTed  by 
''Thomas  Downton*'  ''to  pay  Mr.  Monday, 
Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Hathaway." 
We  mi^t  here  dismiss  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  this  play,  did  h  not  furnish  a 
yery  curious  example  oi  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  whi^  it  was  attempted  to  imitate  the 
excellence  and  to  rival  the  popularity  of 
Shakspere*s  best  historical  plays  at  the  time 
of  their  original  production.  It  is  not  the 
least  curious  also  of  the  dreumstances  con- 
nected with  'The  First  Part  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,*  that,  whilst  the  bookseller  affixed 
the  name  of  Shakspere  to  the  performance, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Falstaff  of  his 
'  Henry  lY.*  was  pointed  at  in  the  following 
prologue : — 

"  The  doubtful  title,  gentlemen,  prefix'd 
Upon  the  aignment  we  have  in  hand. 
May  breed  suspense,  and  wrongfdlly  disturb 
The  peaceful  quiet  of  your  settled  thoughts. 
To  stop  which  scruple,  let  this  brief  suffice : 
It  is  no  pamper'd  glttUon  we  present, 
Nor  aged  counselor  to  yotiihfid  sin, 
But  one,  whose  virtue  dione  above  the  rest, 
A  valiant  martyr,  and  a  virtuous  peer ; 
In  whose  true  fidth  and  loyalty,  expressed 
Unto  his  sovereign  and  his  country's  weal. 
We  strive  to  pay  that  tribute  of  our  love 
Tour  &voun  merit    Let/air  truth  be  gra/ed. 
Since  fortfd  twoention  firmer  time  dtfcuidr 

The  lino  in  the  piologuo  which  we  hare 
just  quoted — 

**  Since  forg'd  invention  ybrm«r  time  defikx'd," 

might  appear  to  point  to  an  earlier  period  of 
the  stage  than  that  in  which  Shakspere^s 
*  Henry  IV.'  was  produced.  Indeed,  the  old 
play  of  '  The  Famous  Victories '  contains  the 
chmcter  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  He  is  a 
low,  ruffianly  sort  of  fellow,  who  may  be 
called  «*an  aged  counsellor  to  youthful  sin ;" 
but  he  is  not  represented  as  ''a  pampered 


gluttoiL"  In  our  opimon,  tken  was  either 
another  play  besides  '  The  Fsmous  Vieteries  * 
in  iHiich  the  naipe  of  Oldcastle  was  intro- 
duced, or  the  renuurks  of  contemporary  • 
writers  applied  to  Shakspere's  Fabtai^  who 
had  originally  borne  the  name  of  Oldcutle. 
The  following  passage  is  &om  Fuller's 
'  Church  History :' — ^  Stage-poets  have  them- 
selves been  very  bold  with,  and  others  Yeiy 
merry  at,  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
whom  they  have  fsacied  a  boon  compaaion, 
a  jovial  royster,  and  a  coward  to  boot.  The 
best  is.  Sir  John  Falstaff  hath  relieved  the 
memory  of  Sir  Jdin  Oldcastle^  and  of  late  is 
substituted  buffoon  in  his  plaoe."  Thisde- 
scripCioB  of  Fuller  camoot  apply  to  the  Sir 
J<rfm  OkLcastlo  of  'The  Famous  Tietories.' 
The  dull  dog  of  that  play  is  neither  a  jovisl 
companion  nor  a  coward  to  boot.  Whether 
or  not  Falstaff  was  originally  called  Old- 
castle, Shakspere  was,  after  the  diaracter 
was  fairly  established  as  Falstaff,  anxious  to 
vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  that  he 
had  attempted  to  represent  the  Oldcastle  of 
history.  In  the  epilogue  to  'The  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV.'  we  find  this  passage  :— 
"For  anything  I  know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a 
sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your 
hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  mar^, 
and  this  is  not  the  man."  '  The  Second  Part 
of  Henry  IV.,'  the  epilogue  of  which  contains 
this  passage,  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
registers  in  1600,  and  was  puUished  in  that 
year.  When  'The  First  Flart  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle'  was  published  in  the  same  year. 
FaUtafiB  distinctly  recognised  as  the  com- 
panion of  Prince  Heniy.  In  that  play 
Henry  V.  is  represented  as  robbed  by  the 
parson  of  Wrotham,  a  very  queer  hedge- 
priest  indeed,  bearing  the  name  of  Sir  Joha, 
as  if  in  rivalry  of  another  Sir  John ;  and  the 
following  dialogue  takes  place : — 

*' Sir  John,  Sirrah,  no  more  ado ;  come^come. 
give  me  the  money  yon  have.  Deapaich;  I 
cannot  stand  all  day. 

K.  Henry.  Well,  if  thou  wilt  needs  have  it 
here  it  is.  Just  the  proverb,  one  thief  rohs 
another.  Where  the  devil  are  all  my  old 
thieves  %  Falstaff,  that  villain,  is  so  &t»  be  ctn- 
not  get  on  his  horse ;  but  methinks  Poins  sad 
Peto  should  be  stirring  hereabouts. 
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Fklstaff  is  again  mentioDed  inihemaiieaeene 
with  the  prieely  who  asserts  that  the  king 
was  once  a  thief;  and  in  answer  to  the  qnes- 
tion  ^ How  eanst  thoa  tell  ?"  replies^— 

''How?  hecause  he  once  robbed  me  before  I 
fell  to  the  trade  myself,  when  that  fonl  yillain- 
008  gats,  that  led  him  to  all  that  logneiy,  was 
in  his  company  there,  that  FalstafCT 

We  haj'e  heze  tolerable  evidence  thab  Fal- 
staJTwas  "not  the  man*'  Oldcastle  in  1600. 
And  yet  the  following  veiy  remarkable 
letter,  or  dedication,  is  written  some  yean 
after: — 


u 


a 


To  my  noble  friend  Sir  Heniy  Boarchier : 
Sir  Haixy  Benndder,  yen  are  deseended  of 
noble  aaeestiy,  and  in  the  duty  of  a  good  man 
love  to  hear  and  see  £ur  repatation  pxeserred 
from  daadcv  and  oblivion.  Wherefore  to  you  I 
dedicate  this  edition  of '  Ocleve^'  where  Sir  John 
Oldeaaftle  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  vak>ur 
and  viitne,  and  only  lost  in  his  own  times  be- 
cause lie  would  not  bow  under  the  foul  snper- 
stition  of  Fkpistiy,  from  whenoey  in  so  great  a 
light  of  Gospel  and  learning,  that  there  is  not 
yet  a  more  univerMl  departure*  is  to  me  the 
greatest  scorn  of  men.  But  of  this  more  in 
another  place,  and  in  prefiiee  will  yon  please  to 
hear  me  that  which  MIowsl  A  yonng  gentle 
lady  of  your  acquaintance,  having  read  the 
works  of  8hakeq)eare,  made  me  this  question : 
How  8ir  John  Falstaffe,  or  Fastol^  aa  H  is 
written  in  the  statute-book  of  Maudlin  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  where  evexy  day  that  aocieiy 
were  bound  to  make  memory  of  his  soul,  could 
be  dead  in  Harry's  the  Fife's  time  and  again 
live  in  the  time  of  Hany  the  Sixth  to  be 
baniahfid  for  cowardice]  Whereto  1  made  an- 
swer that  this  was  one  of  those  humours  and 
mistakes  for  which  Plato  banished  all  poets  out 
of  his  oMumonwealth ;  that  Sir  John  Falstaff 
was  in  those  times  a  valiant  soldier,  as  appears 
by  a  book  in  the  Heralds'  office  dedicated  unto 
him  by  a  herald  who  had  been  with  him,  if  I 
well  remember,  for  the  space  of  25  years  in  the 
French  wars ;  that  he  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  man  of  learning,  because  in  a  libraiy  of  Ox- 
ford I  £nd  a  book  of  dedicating  churches  sent 
from  him  for  a  present  unto  Bishop  Wainfleet, 
and  inscribed  with  his  own  name.  That  in 
Shakespeare's  fint  show  of  'Harry  the  Fifth,' 


the  penon  with  which  he  underto<A  to  play  a 
bnffbon  was  not  Falstaff,  but  Sir  John  OldcasUe ; 
and  ihai^  offieaee  being  wi»thily  taken  by  per- 
sonagea  descended  irom  his  title,  as  pexadven- 
tnie  by  many  others  also  who  ou^^t  to  have 
him  in  honourable  memoiy,  the  poet  was  put  to 
make  an  ignorant  shift  of  abusing  Sir  John  Fal- 
stophe,  a  man  not  inferior  of  virtue,  though  not 
so  famous  in  piety  as  the  other,  who  gave  wit- 
ness unto  the  trust  of  our  reformation  with  a 
constant  and  resolute  martyrdom,  imto  which 
he  was  pursued  by  the  priests,  bishops,  monks, 
and  friars  of  those  days.  Noble  sir,  this  is  all 
my  pre&ce.  C^  keep  yon  and  me,  and  all 
Christian  people,  from  tiie  bloody  designs  of 
that  cruel  religion. 

"Tours  in  all  observance, 

*RioH.  Jamk." 
This  letter  is  contained  in  a  mannseript  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library,  written  by 
Dr.  Richard  James,  who  died  in  163a  The 
manuscript  to  whidi  it  is  prefixed  is  entitled 
^The  Legend  and  Defence  of  the  Noble 
Knight  and  Martyr,  Sir  JfAm  Oldcasiel,*  and 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Halliweily  having 
been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bliss*. 

The  ^ young  gentle  lady"  who,  according 
to  this  letter,  was  so  well  employed  in  study- 
ing 8hakspere*8  historical  plays,  read  them 
as  many  ether  persons  read,  without  any 
very  accurate  perception  of  what  essentially 
belongs  to  the  province  of  imagination,  and 
of  what  is  literally  tme.  Whatever  similarity 
there  may  be  in  the  names  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  and  Sir  John  Fastolf,  the  young  lady 
might  have  perceived  that  the  poet  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  proposing  the  Fas- 
tolf of  <  Henry  Y L'  as  the  Falstaff  of  <  Henry 
IV.'  Assuredly  the  Falstaff  that  we  last  see 
in  the  closing  scene  of  'The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IT.* — a  jester,  surfeit-swelled,  old, 
profane,  as  the  king  denounces  him — ^is  not 
the  Fastolf  that  makes  his  appearance  at  the 
battle  of  Patay,  in  <  The  First  Part  of  Henry 
YI.,*  and  is  subsequently  degraded  from 
being  a  knight  of  the  Garter  for  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion.  In  these  scenes  of  '  Henry 
YI.'  Shakspere  drew  an  historical  character 
and  represented  an  historical  fact.  The 
degradation  of  Fastolf  was  in  all  probability 
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an  unjust  sentence — as  unjust  as  that  pro- 
nounced by  the  worthy  miter  of  the  letter 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  that  the  wittiest  of 
all  Shakspere's  creations  was  ''a  buffoon/* 
and  that  he  might  be  confounded  with  the 
jSghting  knight  whose  chief  distinction  was 
the  garter  on  his  leg.  Fastolf  was  a  respect- 
able personage  no  doubt  in  his  day,  but  not 
''sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff, 
true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and 
therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as  he  is,  old 
Jack  Falstaff."  It  appears  to  us,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  "young 
gentle  lady  '*  and  Dr.  Richard  James,  some- 
what ignorantly  as  we  think,  confounded 
Fastolf  and  Falstaff,  so  they  erred  in  a  simi- 
lar way  by  believing  that  "  in  Shakspere's 
first  show  of  Harry  the  Fifth  the  person  with 
which  he  undertook  to  play  a  buffoon  was 
not  Falstaff,  but  Sir  John  Oldcastle."  Fuller, 
in  his  '  Worthies,*  speaking  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff, has  the  same  complaint,  as  we  have 
seen,  against  "  stage-poets.**  Now,  admitting 
what  appears  possible,  that  Shakspere  in  his 
'  Henry  I Y.*  originally  had  the  name  of  Old- 
castle  where  we  now  find  that  of  Falstaff,  is 
it  likely  that  he  could  have  meant  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Reformation  of  Wickliff,  who  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  for  heresy  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Henry  Y.,  to  have  been  the  boon 
companion  of  the  youthful  prince ;  and  who, 
before  the  king  went  to  the  French  wars, 
died  quietly  in  his  bed,  ''  e*en  at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tide  ?**  And  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  when  Shakspere  adopted  a  name 
familiar  to  the  stage,  he  naturally  raised  up 
this  species  of  absurd  misconception,  which 
had  the  remarkable  fate  of  being  succeeded 
by  a  mistake  still  more  absurd,  that  Falstaff 
and  Fastolf  were  one  and  the  same.  It^s, 
however,  extremely  probable  that  there  were 
other  plays  in  which  the  character  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  was  presented  historically, 
and  falsely  presented ;  that  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Shakspere  saw  the  necessity  of 
substituting  another  name  for  Oldcastle,  and 
of  making  the  declaration ''  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man  ;**  and  that 
the  authoi]^  of  the  play  before  us, '  The  First 
Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  adopted  a  sub- 
ject with  which  the  public  mind  was  at  that 


time  familiar,  and  presented  Sir  John  (Hd- 
castle  upon  the  stage,  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  agreeable  to  ''personages  descended  from 
his  title,*'  and  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  "  who  ought  to  have  him  in  honour- 
able memoiy."  Whether  the  reputation  of 
Oldcastle  derived  much  benefit  firom  their 
labours  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  play  opens  with  a  quairei  in  the 
street  of  Hereford  between  Lord  Herbert, 
Lord  Powis,  and  their  followers;  which  is 
put  down  by  the  judges,  who  are  holding  the 
assize  in  the  town.  The  commencement  of 
the  conflict,  in  which  blood  was  shed,  is  thus 
described : — 

"Lord    PoviB   detracted  from  the  power  of 
Rome, 
AiBrmmg  Wickliff 's  doctrine  to  be  troe. 
And  Rome's  erroneous :  hot  reply  was  made 
By  the  Lord  Herbert ;  they  were  tndton  ail 
That  would  maintain  it    Powis  answered. 
They  were  as  true,  as  noble,  and  as  wise 
As  ye ;  they  would  defend  it  with  their  lives ; 
He  nam*d  for  instance,  sir  John  Oldcastle, 
The  Lord  Cobham :  Herbert  replied  again. 
He,  thou,  and  all  are  traitors  that  so  hold. 
The  He  was  given,  the  several  factions  dmrn, 
And  HO  enraged  that  we  could  not  appease  it" 

The  second  scene  introduces  us  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  denouncing  Lord  Cobham 
(Oldcastle),  as  an  heretic,  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  The  bishop  is  supported  by  Sir  John 
of  Wrotham,  whose  zeal  is  so  boisterous  as 
to  receive  the  following  rebuke  from  the 
Duke:— 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  not  swear ;  It  ill  becomes 
One  of  your  coat  to  rap  oat  bloody  oaths." 

The  king  appears,  to  hear  the  complaint  of 
the  churchman  ;  and  he  promises  to  send  for 
Oldcastle  "and  school  him  privately."  In 
the  third  scene  we  have  Lord  Cobham  and 
an  aged  servant,  and  Lord  Powis  arrives  in 
disguise,  and  is  concealed  by  Cobham.  In  the  | 
second  act  we  have  a  comic  scene,  amusing 
enough,  but  anything  but  original ;  a  sumner 
arrives  to  cite  Lord  Cobham  before  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court,  and  the  old  servant  of  the 
noble  reformer  makes  the  ofiicer  eat  the  sta- 
tion. Nashe  tells  us  in  his  '  Pierce  Pennr- 
lesse '  that  he  once  saw  Robert  Greene  "  make 
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an  appftritor  eat  his  citation,  wax  and  all, 
Yery  hancUomelj  served  'twixt  two  dishes." 
We  baye  something  like  the  same  incident 
in  the  play  of  the  'Pinner  of  Wakefield.* 
The  scene  changes  to  London,  where  we  have 
an  assembly  of  rebels,  who  give  out  that 
Oldcastle  will  be  their  general.  In  the  next 
scene,  which  is  probably  the  best  sustained 
of  the  play,  we  have  Henry  and  Lord  Cobham 
in  conference : — 

"  K.  Henry.  'T  is  not  enough,  Lord  Cobham, 

to  submit ; 
You  must  forsake  your  gross  opinion. 
The  bishops  find  themselyes  much  injured ; 
And  though,  for  some  good  service  jxm  have 

done, 
We  for  our  part  are  pleased  to  pardon  you. 
Yet  they  will  not  so  soon  be  satisfied. 

Cob.  My  gracious  lord,  unto  your  nu^esty, 
Next  unto  my  God,  I  do  owe  my  life ; 
And  what  is  mine,  either  by  nature's  gift. 
Or  fortune's  bounty,  all  is  at  your  service. 
But  for  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
I  owe  him  none;  nor  shall  his  shaveling 

priests, 
That  are  in  England,  alter  my  belief. 
If  out  of  Holy  Scripture  they  can  prove 
That  I  am  in  an  error,  I  will  yield. 
And  gladly  take  instruction  at  their  hands : 
But  otherwise  I  do  beseech  your  grace 
My  conscience  may  not  be  encroach'd  upon. 
K.  Henry.  We  would  be  loth  to  press  our 
subjects'  bodies. 
Much  less  their  souls,  the  dear  redeemed 

part 
Of  Him  that  is  the  ruler  of  us  all : 
Yet  let  me  counsel  you,  that  might  command. 
Do  not  presume  to  tempt  them  with  ill  wordai, 
Kor  suffer  any  meetings  to  be  had 
Within  your  house  ;  but  to  the  uttermost 
Disperse  the  flocks  of  this  new  gathering  sect 
Cch.  VLj  liege,  if  sny  breathe,  that  dares 
oome  forth. 
And  say,  my  life  in  any  of  these  points 
Deserves  the  attainder  of  ignoble  thoughts^ 
Here  stand  I,  craving  no  remorse  at  all, 
But  even  the  utmost  rigour  may  be  shown." 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester  appears,  and  de- 
nounces Cobham  for  the  contempt  shown  to 
his  citation;  the  king  reproves  the  bishop, 
and  dismisses  Oldcastle  in  safety.     It  is 
evident  that  the  dramatic  capabilities  of 
I  such  a  scene  furnish  an  occasion  for  the  dis- 


play of  high  poetical  power.  The  interview 
between  Henry  and  his  fiuthful  friend  and 
adherent;  the  anxiety  of  the  reformer  to 
vindicate  himself  from  disloyalty,  whilst  he 
honestly  siq>ported  his  own  opinions;  the 
natural  desire  of  the  king  to  resist  innova- 
tion, whilst  he  respected  the  virtues  of  the 
innovator, — ^points  like  these  would  have 
been  handled  by  Shakspere,  or  one  imbued 
with  his  spirit,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
lived  and  abided  in  our  memories.  The 
lines  that  we  have  quoted,  which  are  the 
best  in  the  scene^  furnish  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  subject  was  in  feeble  hands. 

The  third  act  opens  to  us  the  conspiracy 
of  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Qrey.  The  con- 
spirators meet  Lord  Cobham.  The  mode  in 
which  they  introduce  their  purpose  is  spirited 
and  dramatic.  Cobham  has  invited  them  to 
his  house,  and  promises  them  hunters^  fare 
and  a  hunt.  Cambridge  thus  raplies,  before 
he  presents  the  paper  which  discloses  the 
plot : — 

"  Cam.  Nay,  but  the  stag  which  we  desire  to 

strike. 
Lives  not  in  Cowling :  if  you  will  consent, 
And  go  with  us,  we  11  bring  you  to  a  forest 
Where  runs  a  lusty  herd ;  among  the  which 
There  is  a  stag  saperior  to  the  rest, 
A  stately  beast,  that,  when  his  fellows  ran, 
He  leads  the  race,  and  beats  the  sullen  earth. 
As  though  he  scom'd  it  with  his  trampling 

hoofii; 
Aloft  he  bears  his  head,  and  with  his  breast, 
Like   a   huge   bulwark,   counterchecks  the 

wind : 
And,  when  he  standeth  still,  he  stretcheth 

forth 
His  proud  ambitious  neck,  as  if  he  meant 
To  wound  the  firmament  with  forked  horns. 
Cob.  T  is  pity  such  a  goodly  beast  should 

die. 
Cam.  Not  so,  sir  John ;  for  he  is  tyrannous. 
And  gores  the  other  deer,  and  wiU  not  keep 
Within  the  limits  are  appointed  him. 
Of  late  he 's  broke  into  a  several, 
Which  doth  belong  to  me,  and  there  he  spoils 
Both  com  and  pasture.    Two  of  his  wild  race. 
Alike  for  stealth  and  oovetous  encroaching. 
Already  are  removed;  if  he  were  dead, 
I  should  not  only  be  secure  from  hurt. 
But  with  his  body  make  a  royal  feast" 
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Oobham  then  diasemblefly  and 

"  Is  not  this  a  tnun  laid  to  entrap  my  lifet" 
Thej  ofier  to  swear  fidelity ;  but  he  requires 
them  only  to  subscribe  the  writing.  The 
time  and  place  of  meeting  are  appointed, 
and  they  part.  Gobham  puts  the  paper  in 
his  pocket,  and  goes  off  to  betray  them  to 
the  king.  The  state-morality  of  the  age  of 
£liaabeth  might  perhaps  ha^e  made  this 
incident  more  paUttable  to  an  audience  of 
that  day  than  to  ourselves ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  Shakspere  would  hare  put  this 
burthen  upon  the  soul  of  one  whom  he 
wished  to  represent  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 
We  have  more  scenes  of  the  rebels ;  followed 
by  the  scene  which  ire  haye  already  noticed 
of  the  parson  robbing  the  king.  The  same 
worthy  divine  is  afberwards  found  in  the 
king's  camp,  dicing  with  his  majesty ;  and 
then  the  robbery  is  discovered,  and  the 
robber  pardoned.  The  rebels  who  were  in 
the  field,  headed  by  Sir  Roger  Acton,  are 
routed.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  affirms 
that  they  were  incited  by  Gobhanv  who 
arrives  at  the  moment  of  the  accusation  to 
prove  his  loyalty  by  denouncing  Scroop, 
Grey,  and  Cambridge.  The  king  is  satisfied ; 
but  subsequently  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
seizes  Cobham,  and  confines  him  in  the 
Tower,  firam  which  he  veiy  soon  escapes. 
With  the  exception  of  a  scene  in  which  Gam- 
bridge  and  the  other  conspirators  are  seized 
by  the  king,  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act  is 
occupied  by  the  wanderings  of  Gobham  and 
his  wife,  their  disguises  and  their  escapes. 
The  following  scene  is  prettily  imagined, 
and  gracefully  expressed : — 

"Ccb,  Come,  madam,  happily  escaped.  Here 
let  us  sit ; 
This  place  is  fiu*  remote  from  any  path ; 
And  here  awhile  our  weary  limbs  may  rest 
To  take  refreshing,  free  from  the  pumiit 
Of  envious  Rochester. 

Xr.  Ckb,  But  where,  my  lord. 

Shall  we  find  rest  for  onr  disquiet  mindst 
There  dwell  untamed  thooghti^  that  hardly 

8to<9 
To  Boch  abasement  of  disdained  n^ ; 
We  were  not  wont  to  travel  thus  by  night, 
EspedaUy  on  foot 
Cbft.  No  matter,  love ; 


Extremities  admit  no  better  choice, 
And,  were  it  not  for  thee,  say  frowarl  time 
Imposed  a  greater  task,  I  would  esteem  It 
As  lightly  as  the  wind  that  blows  upon  os : 
But  in  thy  sufferance  I  am  doubly  task'd ; 
Thou  wast  not  wont  to  have  the  earth  thy 

stool, 
Kor  the  moist  dewy  grus  thy  pillow,  nor 
Thy  chamber  to  be  the  wide  horizon. 
L.  Cob.  How  can  it  seem  a  trouble,  having 

you 
A  partner  with  me  in  the  worst  I  lieelt 
No,  gentle  lord,  your  presence  would  give 


To  death  itself,  should  he  now  seize  upon  me. 
[She  produeeg  aome  bread  and  ekeete, 
etndabotUe, 
Behold,  what  my  foresight  hath  underta'en, 
For  fear  we  faint ;  they  are  but  homely  cates ; 
Yet,  sauced  with  hunger,  they  may  seem  la 

sweet 
As  greater  dunties  we  were  wont  to  taste. 
Cob.  Praise  be  to  Him  whose  plenty  senda 

both  this 
And  all  things  else  our  mortal  bodies  need ! 
Nor  scorn  we  this  poor  feeding,  nor  the  state 
We  now  are  in ;  for  what  is  it  on  earth, 
Nay,  under  heaven,  continues  at  a  stay  ? 
Ebbs  not  the  sea,  when  it  hath  overfloVdl 
Follows  not  darkness  when  the  day  is  gonel 
And  see  we  not  sometimes  the  eye  of  heaven 
Dimm*d  with  o*er-flylng  donds  1    There 's  not 

that  work 
Of  carefrd  nature  or  of  cunning  bH, 
How  strong,  how  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be, 
But  falls  in  time  to  ruin.      Here^  gentle 

In  this  one  draught  I  wash  my  sorrow  down. 

[DruiiL 

The  persecuted  pair  fall  asleep ;  and,  a  mur- 
dered body  being  found  near  them,  they  are 
apprehended  as  the  murderers,  and  conducted 
to  trial.  They  are  discharged  through  the 
discovery  of  Uke  real  murderer,  and  fly  with 
Lord  Fowls  into  Wales. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  analysis  that 
<  The  First  Fart  of  Sir  John  OldcasUe*  is 
entirely  deficient  in  dramatic  unity.  Shak- 
spere in  representing  a  series  of  historical 
events  did  not  of  course  attempt  to  sustain 
that  unity  of  idea  which  we  see  so  strikin(^y 
in  his  best  tragedies  and  comediea.  We  have 
not  one  great  action,  but  a  suoeenion  of 
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actions;  and  yet,  through  his  wondeiful 
power  of  characterization,  and  his  skill  in 
gnmpi&g  a  series  of  events  round  one  leading 
eyent^  we  have  a  principle  upon  which  the 
mind  can  determinately  rest,  and  righUj 
comprehend  the  whole  dramatic  movement. 
In  the  play  hefore  us  there  is  no  distinct  re- 
lation hetween  one  scene  and  another.  We 
forget  the  connection  between  Oldcastle  and 
the  events  in  which  he  is  implicated ;  and, 
when  he  himself  appears  on  the  scene,  the 


development  of  character,  in  which  a  real 
poet  would  have  luxuriated,  is  made  subor- 
dinate to  the  hurry  of  the  perplexed  though 
monotonous  movement  of  the  story.  Tho- 
roughly to  understand  the  surpassing  power 
of  ffliakspere  in  the  management  of  the  his- 
torical drama^  it  might  be  desirable  to  com- 
pare 'King  John,'  or  'Richard  II.,*  or 
'  Richard  m^*  or  <  Henry  YIIIV  with  this 
play ;  but»  afber  all,  the  things  do*not  admit 
of  comparison. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THOMAS  LORD  CROMWELL. 


Thb  first  edition  of  this  play  was  published 
in  160S;  under  the  title  of  'The  Chronicle 
History  of  Th<»naB  Lord  Cromwell.*  No  name 
or  initials  of  an  author  appear  in  the  title- 
page.  In  1613  appeared  '  The  true  Chronicle 
Historie  of  the  whole  life  and  death  of  Thomas 
Lotrd  GromwelL  As  it  hath  beene  sundry 
times  publikely  Acted  by  the  Kings  Majesties 
Seruants.  Written  by  W.  8.*  In  1602  the 
registers  of  the  Stationers*  Company  had  the 
entry  of  *  A  Booke  called  the  Lyfe  and  Deathe 
of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  as  yt  was  lately  acted 
by  the  Lord  Chamberleyn  his  servants.*  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  play  was  originally 
performed,  and  continued  to  be  performed, 
by  the  company  in  which  Shakspere  was  a 
chief  proprieter.  Beyond  the  initials  W.  S. 
there  is  no  external  evidence  whatever  to 
attribute  the  play  to  the  great  dramatiser  of 
•RTigliali  history. 

Schlegel,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  'Sir  John 
Oldcastle,*  and  'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,* 
"biographical  dramas  and  models  in  this 
species.**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  a  biographical  drama,  especially  such 
a  drama  as  'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,*  is 
essentially  undramatic.  'Oldcastle*  takes  a 
portion  only  of  the  life  of  its  hero;  but 
'Cromwell'  gives  us  the  story  of  the  man 
from  his  boyhood  to  his  execution.  The 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  any  play  of 
Shakspere's  is  solely  in  the  structure  of  the 


title;  and  that  parallel  holds  good  only  with 
regard  to  one  play,  'Lear,*  according  to  its 
original  title^  the  'True  Chronicle  Historie 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his 
three  Daughters.*  In  the  folio  collection  of 
1623  we  have  indeed  '  The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John,* '  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard 
II.,*  '  The  Life  of  King  Henry  V^  *  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Richard  IIL,*  and  '  The  Life  of 
King  Henry  YIIL*  So  in  the  same  edition 
we  have  'The  Life  and  Death  of  Julius  CsBsar.* 
But  our  readers  are  perfectly  aware  that  in 
all  these  dramas  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
life  of  the  hero  of  each  is  included  in  the 
action.  Shakspere  knew  his  art  too  well  to 
attempt  to  teach  history  dramatically  by 
connecting  a  series  of  isolated  events  solely 
by  their  relation  to  a  principal  agent,  without 
any  other  dependence.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  more  complete  in  itself  than  the  action 
of  '  Richard  II.,*  or  that  of  '  Henry  V.,'  of 
'  Richard  III.,*  and  of  '  Henry  VIIL*  We 
have  in  these  pieces  nearly  all  the  condensa- 
tion which  pure  tragedy  requires.  But  in 
'Thomas  Lord  CromweU,*  on  the  contrary, 
what  Shakspere  woidd  have  told  in  a  few 
words,  reserving  himself  for  an  exhibition  of 
character  in  the  more  striking  situations,  is 
actually  presgnted  to  us  in  a  succession  of 
scenes  that  have  no  relation  to  any  action  of 
deepening  interest— chapter  upon  chapter 
which  might  have  been  very  well  spared,  if 
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one  chapter,  that  of  the  elevation  and  fall  of 
Ciomwell,  had  occupied  a  space  proportioned 
to  its  importance. 

We  hegin  the  drama  in  the  shop  of  old 
Cromwell,  the  blacksmith,  at  Putney,  where 
joung  Cromwell,  with  a  want  of  sense  that 
ill  accords  with  his  future  advancement, 
insists  that  his  father's  men  shall  leave  off 
work  because  their  noise  disturbs  his  study. 
His  father  comes,  and  like  a  sensible  and 
honest  man  reproves  his  son  for  his  vagaries ; 
and  then  the  ambitious  youth,  who  proclaims 
the  purpose  of  his  presaging  soul,  that  he 
will  build  a  palace 

"  As  fine  as  is  King  Henry's  house  at  Sheen," 

thus  soliloquizes : — 

"  Crcm.  Why  should  my  birth  keep  down 

my  mounting  spiriti 
Are  not  all  creatures  subject  unto  time — 
To  time,  who  doth  abuse  the  cheated  world. 
And  fills  it  full  of  hodge-podge  bastardyl 
There 's  legions  now  of  beggars  on  the  earth 
That  their  original  did  spring  from  kings; 
And  many  monarchs  now,  whose  fiithers  were 
The  riff-raff  of  their  age :  for  time  and  fortune 
Wears  out  a  noble  train  to  beggary; 
And  from  the  dunghill  millions  do  advance 
To  state  and  mark  in  this  admiring  world. 
This  is  but  course,  which  in  the  name  of  &te 
Is  seen  as  often  as  it  whirls  about 
The  river  Thames,  that  by  our  door  doth  pass, 
Hifl  first  begiiming  is  but  small  and  shallow; 
Yet  keeping  on  his  course  grows  to  a  sea. 
And  likewise  Wolsey,  the  wonder  of  our  age, 
'  His  birth  as  mean  as  mine,  a  butcher's  son; 
Now  who  within  this  land  a  greater  mani 
Then,  Cromwell,  cheer  thee  up,  and  tell  thy 

soul. 
That  thou  mayst  live  to  flourish  and  control." 

The  youDg  man,  who  despises  work,  imme- 
diately gets  employment  without  seeking  it, — 
to  be  secretary  to  the  English  merchants  at 
Antwerp.  Then  commences  the  secondaxy 
action  of  the  drama,  which  consists  of  the 
adventures  of  one  Banister,  an  English 
merchant,  who  is  persecuted  by  Bagot,  a 
usurer,  and  relieved  by  a  foreign  merchant. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  this  has  to  do 
with  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell ;  but  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to   know  that   eventually  the 


usurer  is  hanged  and  the  merchant  is  restored 
to  competence. 

It  would  have  been  difiicult,  with  all  the 
author^s  contempt  for  unity  of  action,  to  have 
contrived  to  have  told  the  whole  story  of 
Cromwell  dramatically ;  and  so  he  occasionally 
gives  us  a  chorus.  The  second  act  thus 
opens : — 

"Now,  gentlemen,   imagine   that   young 
Cromwell 's 
In  Antwerp,  leiger  forthe  English  merchant; 
And  Banister,  to  shun  this  Bagot's  hate. 
Hearing  that  he  hath  got  some  of  his  debt^ 
Is  fled  to  Antwerp,  with  his  wife  and  children; 
Which  Bagot  hearing  is  gone  after  them. 
And  thither  sends  his  bills  of  debt  before. 
To  be  revenged  on  wretched  Banister. 
What  doth  fiiU  out,  with  patience  sit  and  see, 
A  just  requital  of  fidse  treachery." 

Cromwell  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  ''just 
requital  of  false  treachery," — which  requital 
consists  in  the  usurer  being  arrested  for 
purchasing  the  king's  stolen  jewels.  Crom- 
well gets  as  tired  of  keeping  accounts  as  he 
previously  was  of  the  din  of  his  father's 
smithy ;  so  all  in  a  moment  he  throws  up  his 
commission  and  sets  off  upon  his  traveb  to 
Italy,  having  very  opportunely  met  in 
Antwerp  with  Hodge,  his  father's  man.  And 
so  we  get  through  the  second  act. 

In  the  third  act  the  capricious  lad  and  his 
servant  are  standing  penniless  upon  the 
bridge  at  Florence,  and  their  immediate 
necessities  are  relieved  by  the  generous 
Italian  merchant  who  was  succouring  the 
distress  of  the  Englishman  in  the  first  act. 
Cromwell  is  always  moving ;  and  he  sets  off 
for  Bononia,  where  he  rescues,  by  a  stratagem, 
Russell  the  Earl  of  Bedford  from  the  agents 
of  the  French  king.  We  have  the  chorus 
again  in  the  middle  of  the  act : — 

"Thus  far  you  see  how  Cromwell's  fortune 
pasa'd. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford,  being  safe  in  Mantua, 
Desires  CromwelVs  company  into  France, 
To  make  requital  for  his  courtesy; 
But  Cromwell  doth  deny  the  eari  his  suit, 
And  tells  him  that  those  parts  he  meant  to  see. 
He  had  not  yet  set  footing  on  the  land ; 
And  so  directly  takes  his  way  to  Spain; 
The  earl  to  France;  and  so  they  both  do  part 
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Now  let  your  thoughts,  as  swift  as  is  the  wind. 
Skip  some  few  years  that  Cromwell  spent  in 

traTel; 
And  now  imagine  him  to  be  in  England, 
Servant  onto  the  master  of  the  rolls; 
Where  in  short  time  he  there  began  to  flourish : 
An  hour  shall  show  you  what  few  years  did 

cherish." 

The  scene  shifts  to  London,  where  Sir 
Christopher  Hales  is  giving  an  entertainment 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
with  Cromwell  waiting  on  the  guests.  The 
sudden  preferment  of  Cromwell  to  the  highest 
confidence  of  Wolsey  is  accomplished  with  a 
celerity  which  was  perfectly  necessary  when 
the  poet  had  so  many  events  to  tell  us : 

••  Wot.  Sir  Christopher,  is  that  your  man? 

Holes.  An 't  like 

Tour  grace,  he  is  a  scholar,  and  a  linguist; 
One  that  hath  travelled  through  many  parts 
Of  Christendom,  my  lord. 

Wol.  My  friend,  come  nearer:  have  you 
been  a  travellerl 

Crom.  My  lord, 
I   have  added  to  my  knowledge  the  Low 

Countries, 
With  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy; 
And  though  small  gain  of  profit  I  did  find, 
Tet  it  did  please  my  eye,  content  my  mind. 

Woi.  What  do  you  think  then  of  the  several 
states 
And  princes'  courts  as  you  have  travelled  1 

Crom.  My  lord,  no  court  with   England 
may  compare, 
Neither  for  state  nor  civil  government. 
Lust  dwells  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  Spain, 
From  the  poor  peasant  to  the  prince's  train. 
In  Germany  and  Holland,  riot  serves; 
And  he  that  most  can  drink,  most  he  deserves. 
Sngland  I  praise  not  for  I  here  was  bom. 
Bat  that  she  laughs  the  others  unto  scorn. 

WoL  My  lord,  there  dwells  within  that 
spirit  more 
Than  can  be  discem'd  by  the  outward  eye: — 
Sir  Christopher,  will  you  part  with  your  man? 

Hales.  I  have  sought  to  proffer  him  unto 
your  lordship; 
And  now  I  see  he  hath  preferred  himself. 

Wol.  What  is  thy  name? 

Crom.  Cromwell,  my  lord. 

Woi.  Then,  Cromwell,  here  we  make  thee 
solicitor 


Of  our  causes,  and  nearest,  next  ourself ; 
Gardiner,  give  you  kind  welcome  to  the  man." 

The  fourth  act  opens  again  with  a  chorus : — 

"  Now  Cromwell's  highest  fortunes  do  begin. 
Wolsey,  that  loved  him  as  he  did  his  life. 
Committed  all  his  treasure  to  his  hands. 
Wolsey  is  dead ;  and  Gardiner,  his  man. 
Is  now  created  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Pardon,  if  we  omit  all  Wolsey's  life. 
Because  our  play    depends    on    Cromwell's 

death. 
Now  sit  and  see  his  highest  state  of  all. 
His  height  of  rising,  and  his  sudden  fitll. 
Pardon  the  errors  arc  already  past,  ^ 

And  live  in  hope  the  best  doth  come  at  last. 
My  hope  upon  your  favour  doth  depend, 
And  looks  to  have  your  liking  ere  the  end." 

It  was  certainly  needless  for  the  author  to 
apologize  for  omitting  "o^  Wolsey's  life;" 
but  the  apology  is  curious  as  exhibiting  his 
rude  notions  of  what  was  properly  within 
the  province  of  the  drama.  We  have  now 
Cromwell,  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  become 
Sir  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  Gardiner  makes 
a  sudden  resolution  that  he  will  have  his 
head.  The  Florence  merchant  comes  to 
London  in  want ;  and  we  presently  find  him 
at  the  hospitable  board  of  Cromwell,  with 
money-bags  showered  upon  him,  and  his  debts 
paid.  We  have  in  this  act  a  scene  between 
Gkirdiner  and  CromweU  which,  feeble  as  it 
is,  is  amongst  the  best  passages  of  the  play : — 

"  Crom.  Good  morrow  to  my  lord  of  Win- 
chester :  I  know 
Tou  bear  me  hard  about 'the  abbey  lands. 
"  Chrd.  Have  I  not  reason,  when  religion's 
wrong'dl 
You  had  no  colour  for  what  yon  have  done. 
Crom.  Tes,  the  abolishing  of  antichrist. 
And  of  his  popish  order  from  our  realm. 
I  am  no  enemy  to  religion ; 
But  what  is  done,  it  is  for  England's  good. 
What  did  they  serve  for,  but  to  feed  a  sort 
Of  hizy  abbots  and  of  full-fed  fiiara? 
They  neither  plough  nor  sow,  and  yet  they 

reap 
The  hi  of  all  the  land,  and  suck  the  poor. 
Look,  what  was  theirs  is  in  King  Henry's 

hands; 
His  wealth  before  lay  in  the  abbey  lands. 
Card.  Indeed  these  things  you  have  alleged, 
my  lord ; 
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When,  Qod  doth  know,  the  infimt  yet  unborn 
Will  enna  the  time  the  abbeys  were  pull'd 

down. 
I  pray  now  when  is  hoepitelityl 
Where  now  may  poor  distreased  people  go, 
For  to  relieve  Iheir  need,  or  rest  their  bones, 
When  weaiy  trayel  doth  oppress  their  limbs? 
And  where  religious  men  should  take  them  in, 
Shall  now  be  kept  back  with  a  mastiff  dog; 
And  thousand  thousand " 

Gardiner  suborns  witnesses  to  impute  treason- 
able words  to  Cromwell,  and  absolves  them 
by  crucifix  and  holy  water. 

The  real  action  of  the  play  commences  at 
the  fourth  act ;  all  which  precedes  might  have 
been  told  by  a  skilful  poet  in  a  dozen  lines. 
The  fifth  act  presents  us  the  arrest  of 
Cromwell ;  and  after  a  soliloquy  in  the  Tower, 
and  a  very  feeble  scene  between  the  unhappy 
man,  Gardiner,  and  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  his  son  is  introduced,  of  whom  we 
have  before  heard  nothing : — 

"  Lieu.  Here  is  your  son,  sir,  come  to  take 
his  leave. 

Crom.  To  take  his  leavel    Come  hither, 
Harry  Cromwell. 
Mark,  boy,  the  last  words  that  I  speak  to  thee : 
Flatter  not  Fortune,  neither  fawn  upon  her; 
Gape  not  for  state,  yet  lose  no  spark  of  honour : 
Ambition,  like  the  plague,  see  thou  eschew  it; 
I  die  for  treason,  boy,  and  never  knew  it. 
Yet  let  thy  faith  as  spotless  be  as  mine, 
And  Cromwell's  virtues  in  thy  &ce  shall  shine : 
Come,  go  along,  and  see  me  leave  my  breath, 
And  r  11  leave  thee  upon  the  floor  of  death.** 

Cromwell  leaves  the  stage  for  his  execution 
with  this  speech  : — 

"Exec  I  am  your  deathaman;  pray,  my 
lord,  forgive  me. 


Cfrom,  Sven  witili  my  soqL     Why,  laan, 
ihoa  art  my  doctor. 
And  bring^st  me  precious  physie  for  my  loiiL 
My  lord  of  Bedford,  I  desire  of  yon 
Before  my  death  a  corporal  embnoe: 
Farewell,  great  lord;  my  love  I  do  commend, 
My  heart  to  you;  my  soul  to  hearen  I  send. 
This  is  my  joy,  that,  ere  my  body  fleets 
Your  honour'd  anns  are  my  true  winding- 
sheet 
Farewell,  dear  Bedford;  my  peace  is  made  in 

heaven. 
Thus  &lls  great  Cromwell,  a  poor  ell  La  length. 
To  rise  to  unmeasured  height,  winged  with  new 

strength, 
The  land  of  worms,  which  dying  men  disoover: 
My  soul  is  shrined  with  heaven's  celestial 
cover." 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  littempt  to 
show  that  'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell'  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Sbakspere.  lu 
entire  management  is  most  unskilful;  theie 
is  no  art  whatever  in  the  dramatic  ccmeeption 
of  plot  or  character ;  from  first  to  last  there 
is  scarcely  a  passage  that  can  be  called 
poetry ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  gives  us  a 
notion  of  a  writer  capable  of  better  things; 
it  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the  •founders  of 
the  stage, — false  taste,  extravaganee,  ridies 
needlessly  paraded.  We  are  acquainted  with 
no  dramatic  writer  of  mark  or  likelihood  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere  to  whom 
it  may  be  assigned.  If  W.  S.  were  Wentworth 
Smith,  it  must  have  been  unlucky  for  him  in 
his  own  time  that  his  initials  might  excite  a 
comparison  with  the  great  master  of  the 
drama ;  however  fortunate  he  may  have  been 
in  having  descended  to  after-times  in  the 
same  volume  (the  third  folio  edition  of 
Shakspere)  with  ten  historical  plays  that 
probably  first  stimulated  his  weak  ambition. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


KING  EDWARD  III. 


'  Thb  Baigne  of  King  Edward  the  third :  Ab 
it  hftth  bin  sundrie  times  plaied  about  the 
Citie  of  London^'  was  first  published  in  1696. 
It  was  entered  on  the  rasters  of  the  Sta- 
tioners* Company,  December  1,  1695.  The 
play  was  reprinted  in  1699,  and,  judging 
from  other  entries  in  the  Stationers'  regis- 
ters»  also  in  1609,  1617,  and  1626.  From 
that  time  tiie  work  was  known  only  to  the 
collectors  of  single  plays,  till,  in  1760,  Capell 
reprinted  it  in  a  rolume  entitled  'Prolu- 
sions, or  Sdlect  Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetiy,*  as 
**  A  play  thought  to  be  writ  by  Shakespeare.*' 
The  editor  of  that  Tolume  thus  speaks  of 
the  play  in  his  preface : — "•  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  poem  that  constitutes  the 
second  part  ?  or  how  shall  the  curiosity  be 
satisfied  which  it  is  probable  may  have  been 
raised  by  the  great  name  inserted  in  the 
title-page  ?  That  it  was  indeed  written  by 
Shakespeare,  it  cannot  be  said  with  candour 
that  there  is  any  external  evidence  at  all : 
BOfmething  of  proof  arises  from  resemblance 
between  the  style  of  his  earlier  performances 
and  the  work  in  question ;  and  a  more  con- 
dusiye  one  yet  from  consideration  of  the 
time  it  appeared  in,  in  which  there  was  no 
known  writer  equal  to  such  a  play:  the 
fiable  of  it  too  is  taken  from  the  same  books 
which  that  author  is  known  to  haye  followed 
in  seme  other  plays,  to  wit,  Holinshed*s 
'  Ohronieles,'  and  a  book  of  novels  called 
^  The  Palace  of  Pleasure.*  But,  after  all,  it 
most  be  confessed  that  its  being  his  work  is 
conjecture  only,  and  matter  of  opinion ;  and 
the  reader  must  form  one  of  his  own,  guided 
by  what  is  now  before  him,  and  by  what  he 
shall  meet  with  in  perusal  of  the  piece 
itself.**  Capell  was  not  a  person  to  ofier 
any  critical  reasons  for  his  own  belief ;  but 
the  opinions  of  several  able  critics  in  our 
own  time  would  show  that  he  was  not  to  be 
laughed  at,  as  Steevens  was  inclined  to 
laugh  at  him,  for  rescuing  this  play  from 


the  hands  of  the  mere  antiquarians*.  An 
acute  critic  says,  ^  Capell  was  the  first  who 
directed  attention  to  this  play,  as  perhaps 
Shakspeare*s ;  and  it  is  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  best  dramas  of  its  time.  It  is  very 
unequal,  and  its  plot  is  unskilfidly  divided 
into  two  parts;  but  through  most  scenes 
there  reign  a  pointed  strength  of  thought 
and  expression,  a  dear  richness  of  imagery, 
and  an  apt  though  rough  delineation  of 
character,  which  entitle  it  to  rank  higher 
than  any  historical  play  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  excepting  Shakspere^s  admitted 
works  of  this  class,  and  Marlowe's  '  Edward 
II.*  "t  The  opinion  of  Ulrici  is  very  full 
and  decided  upon  the  authorship  of  'Edward 
IIL,*  and  we  may  as  well  present  it  at  once 
to  the  reader  in  its  general  bearings. 

""  The  play  of  '  Edward  IIL  and  the  Black 
Prince,*  &C.,  is  entered  not  less  than  four 
times  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers* 
Company ;  first,  on  December  1,  1696 ;  and 
lastly,  on  Februaiy  23,  1626.  It  was  first 
printed  in  1696,  and  reprinted  in  1699,  both 
editions  being  without  the  name  of  the 
author.  Of  any  later  edition  I  have  no 
knowledge.  Both  these  early  editions,  being 
anonymous,  can,  however,  prove  nothing. 
But,  even  if  the  later  editions  were  equally 
without  the  announcement  of  the  author, 
this  certainly  rather  striking  fact  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
piece  itself.  In  the  first  two  acts  we  find 
many  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Scots,  inspired 
by  English  patriotism :  these  were  thoroughly 
in  place  during  Elisabeth's  lifetime,  who,  it 
is  well  known,  loved  her  successor  not  much 
better  than  she  did  his  mother,  and  ever 
stood  in  a  guarded  attitude  against  Scot- 

*  Steerens,  Id  a  note  upon  the  entry  in  the  Stationer^ 
registen,  isys— **  Th»  ii  Hcribed  to  Shakipeare  by  the 
oompilen  of  ancient  catalngocs.*'  This  was  one  of  the 
modes  In  which  Steevens  thought  It  clever  to  Insult  Capell 
by  a  eontamptnoua  neglect. 
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land.    To  James  I.,  on  the  contrary,  these 
passages   must    have   given    offence.     But 
Shakspere  was  indelited  to  James  for  many 
kindnesses ;  and  he  has  praised  and  cele- 
brated him  in  several  of  his  plays^    Thus, 
in  order  to  avoid  wounding  his  sense  of 
gratitude,  he  may  either    have    expressly 
denied  the  paternity  of  'Edward  III.,'  or 
have  refused  to  recognize  it,  and  abandoned 
to  its  fate  a  piece  that  perhaps  did  not 
satisfy  him  upon  other  grounds.    And  in 
this  way  it  may  be  also  explained  how  a 
poem,'  which  bears    Shakspere*s    stamp  so 
evidently,  should  have  been  overlooked  or 
intentionally  omitted  by  his  friends  Heminge 
and  Condell,  the  editors  of  the  first  folio. 
That  the  piece  probably  belongs  to  Shak- 
spere's  earlier  labours  (without  doubt  two 
years  at  least  before  the  date  of  its  first 
being  printed)  is  evident  from  the  language 
and  versification,  from  the  many  rhymed 
passages,  but  more  particularly  from  the 
composition,  which,  if  we  consider  the  piece 
as  one  whole,  is  incontestably  faulty.    For 
the  first  two  acts  clearly  stand  alone  much 
too  independently ;  internally  only  partially 
united,  and  not  at  all  externally,  with  the 
following  three  acts.    In  the  first  part  the 
point  of  the  action  turns  upon  the  love  of 
the  king  for  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, whom  he  has  released  from  the  be- 
sieging Scottish  army.    The  whole  of  this 
connection  is  no  fartiier  mentioned  in  the 
following  part ;  it  comes  to  a  total  conclu- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  where  the 
king,   conquered,   and    at    the  same    time 
strengthened,  by  the  virtuous  greatness  of 
the  countess,  renounces  his  passion,  and  be- 
comes again  the  master  of  himself.    The 
countess  then  disappears  wholly  from  the 
scene,  which  is  changed  to  the  victorious 
campaign  of  ESdward  III.  and  his  heroic  son 
the  Black  Prince.    The  play  thus  falls  into 
two  different  Parts.    But  the  fault  which 
this  involves  wholly  vanishes  immediately 
.that  we  take  the  two  halves  for  two  different 
pieces,  united  into  a  whole,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  two  Parts  of  '  Henry  lY.* 
Everything  then  rounds  itself  into  a  complete 
and  beautiful  historical  composition,  which 
is  throughout  worthy  of  the  great  poet." 


Of  the  value  of  this  opinion  of  the  very 
able  Qerman  critic  before  us  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  lead  our  readers  to  form  th^ 
own  judgment.  If  they  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  play  is  not  Shakspere's, 
they  will  at  least  acquire  a  familiarity  with 
some  striking  scenes  and  passages  whidi  are 
little  known  to  English  readers.  The  eariy 
editions  are  very  rare ;  and  Gapell's  volume 
is  by  no  means  a  common  book. 

The  view  which  Ulrici  has  taken  that  'The 
Reign  of  Edward  III.*  must  be  considered 
as  a  play  in  two  Parts  is  perfectly  just 
But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Shakspere  has  himself  furnished  us  no  ex- 
ample of  such  a  complete  division  of  the  ! 
action  in  any  om  historical  play  which  he  I 
has  left  us.    The  two  Parts  of  'Henry  lY.'  1 
comprised  two  distinct  plays,  each  complete  ! 
in  itself,  each  performed  on  a  separate  day,  > 
but  each  connected  with  the  other  by  a  ! 
chorus  which  fills  up  the  gap  of  time.    So  I 
the  three  Parts  of  'Henry  YL*  and  'Richard  < 
III.'  are  perfectly  separate,  although  essen- 
tially connected.    The  plan  pursued  in  the 
'  Edward  III.'  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly 
inartificial.    If  the  writer  of  this  play  had  . 
possessed  more  dramatic  skill,  he  might  have 
made  the  severance  of  the  action  less  abrupt. 
As  it  is,  the  link  is  snapped  short.     In  the 
first  two  acts  we  have  the  Edward  of  ro- 
mance,— a  puling  lover,  a  heartless  seducer, 
a  despot,  and  then  a  penitent.    In  the  last 
three  acts  we  have  the  Edward  of  history, — 
the  ambitious  hero,  the  stem  conqueror,  the  ' 
affectionate  husband,  the  confiding  father.  ' 
The  one  portion  of  the  drama  pretty  closely 
follows    the   apocryphal    and    inconsistent 
story  in  'The  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  how  «A  I 
King  of  England  loved  a  daughter  of  one  < 
of  his   noblemen,  which  was  Countess  of 
Salisbury."     And  here  the  author  has  cer- 
tainly produced  some  powerful  scenes,  and 
considerably  improved  upon  the  fable  which  | 
he  in  great  part  followed.    In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  play  he  has  Froissart  before 
him ;    and,    dealing   with    those    incidents  | 
which  were    calculated  to  call   forth  the  ' 
highest  poetical  efforts,  such  as  the  battle  of  ' 
Poitiers  and  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  drama-  ' 
tist  is  strikingly  inferior  to  the  fine  old  ' 
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cfaronieler.  When  Shakspere  dealt  with 
heroic  subjects,  as  in  hia  '  Henry  Y./  he  kept 
pretty  closely  to  the  original  narratiyes  ;  but 
he  bi^thed  a  life  into  the  commonest  occur- 
rences, which  leaves  us  to  wonder  how  the 
exact  could  be  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  poetical,  and  how  that  which  is  the  most 
natiural  should,  through  the  force  of  a  few 
magical  touches,  become  the  most  sublime. 
We  do  nofc  trace  this  wonderful  power  in  the 
play  before  us :  talent  there  certainly  is,  but 
the  great  creative  spirit  is  not  visible. 

The  play  opens  with  Robert  of  Artois 
explaining  to  Edward  III.  the  claims  which 
he  has  to  the  crown  of  France  through  his 
mother  Isabelle.  This  finished,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  arrives  to  summon  Edward  to  do 
homage  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  duke- 
dom of  Ouienne.  The  scene  altogether 
reminds  us  of  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act  of  '  Henry  Y.,'  where  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  expounds  the  Salic  law,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  France  arrive  with  an  inso- 
lent message  to  Henry  from  the  Dauphin. 
The  parallel  scenes  in  both  plays  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  first  scene  of  'Bang 
John,*  where  Chatillon  arrives  with  a  mes- 
sage from  France.  It  is  probable  that  the 
'  Henry  Y.'  of  Shakspere  was  not  written 
till  after  this  play  of  <  Edward  III. ;'  and 
the  '  King  John,'  as  we  now  have  it,  might 
probably  be  even  a  later  play :  but  the 
original  '  King  John,*  in  two  Parts,  belongs, 
without  doubt,  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
'  Sdward  III.,'  and  tbe  same  resemblance  in 
this  scene  holds  good  with  that  play.  Upon 
the  departure  of  Lorraine,  the  rupture  of 
the  league  with  the  Scots  is  announced  to 
Edward,  with  the  further  news  that  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  is  besieged  in  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh.  The  second  scene  shows 
us  the  countess  upon  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
and  then  King  David  of  Scotland  enters, 
and  thus  addresses  himself  to  Lorraine : — 


u 


Danf,  My  lord  of  Lorraine,  to  our  brother 

of  Fiance 
Commend  us,  as  the  man  in  Christendom 
Whom  we  most  reverence  and  entirely  love. 
Touching  your  embassage,  retufn,  tod  say, 
That  we  with  England  will  not  enter  parley. 
Nor  never  make  fiur  weather,  or  take  truce ; 


But  bum  their  neighbour  towns,  and  so  per- 
sist 

With  eager  roads  beyond  their  city  York. 

And  never  shall  our  bonny  riders  rest ; 

Kor  nistmg  canker  have  the  time  to  eat 

Their  light-borne  snaffles,  nor  their  nimble 
spurs; 

Nor  lay  aside  their  jacks  of  gymold  mail  ; 

Nor  hang  their  staves  of  grained  Scottish  ash 

lii  peaceflil  wise  upon  their  city  walls ; 

Nor  from  their  button'd  tawny  leathern  belts 

Dismiss  their  biting  whinyards,  —  till  your 
king 

Cry  out  'Enough;  spare  England  now  for 
pity/ 

Farewell:  and  tell  him,  that  you  leave  us 
here 

Before  this  castle ;  say,  you  came  from  us 

Even  when  we  had  that  yielded  to  our  hands." 

If  this  speech  be  not  Shakspere*s,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  closer  imitation  of  the  freedom  of 
his  versification,  and  the  truth  and  force  of 
his  imagery,  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
historical  plays  of  that  period.  We  do  not 
except  even  the  '  Edward  II.'  of  Marlowe, 
in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  poetry  is  so  little  conven- 
tional as  the  lines  which  we  have  just  quoted. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  important  con- 
sideration of  the  date  of  'Edward  III.' 
Ulrici  holds  that  it  was  written  at  least  two 
years  before  it  was  published.  We  cannot 
see  the  reason  for  this  opinion.  It  was  en- 
tered on  the  Stationers*  registers  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1595,  and  we  have  pretty  good 
evidence  in  many  cases  that  such  entry  was 
concurrent  with  the  time  of  the  original 
performance.  If  the  'Edward  III.,*  then, 
was  first  produced  in .  1595,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakspere's  historical  plays  were 
already  before  the  public — the  *  Henry  VI.,' 
and  'Richard  III.,* — in  all  probability  the 
'  Richard  II.'  Bearing  this  circumstance  in 
mind,  we  can  easily  understand  how  a  new 
school  of  writers  should,  in  1595,  have  been 
formed,  possessing,  perhaps,  less  original 
genius  than  some  of  the  earlier  founders  of 
the  drama,  but  having  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  them  in  the  models  which  the 
greatest  of  those  founders  had  produced. 
Still  this  consideration  does  not  wholly 
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imnt  us  in  hastily  pronouncing  the  play  be- 
fore us  not  to  be  Shakspere's.  As  in  the 
case  of  'Arden  of  FeTershans/  we  haye  to 
look,  and  we  look  in  yain,  for  some  known 
writer  of  the  period  whose  works  exhibit  a 
similar  combination  of  excellences. 

The  Oountess  of  Salisbury  is  speedily 
relieved  from  her  besiegers  by  the  arriTal  of 
Edward  with  his  army.  The  king  and  .the 
countess  meet,  and  Edward  becomes  her 
guest.  His  position  is  a  dangerous  ooe,  and 
he  rushes  into  the  danger.  There  is  a  very 
long  and  somewhat  ambitious  scene,  in  which 
the  king  instructs  his  secretary  to  describe 
his  passion  in  Terse.  It  is  certainly  not 
conceiyed  in  a  real  dramatic  spirit.  The 
action  altogether  flags,  and  the  passion  is 
very  imperfectly  developed  in  such  an  out- 
pouring of  words.  The  next  scene,  in  which 
Edward  avows  his  passion  for  the  countess, 
is  conceived  and  executed  with  far  more 
success:--* 

'*  Ccu.  Sony  I  am  to  see  my  liege  so  sad : 
What  may  thy  subject  do,  to  drive  from  thee 
This  gloomy  consort,  sullen  melancholy  1 

Edw.  Ah,  lady,  I  am  blunt,  and  cannot 
straw 
The  flowers  of  solace  in  a  ground  of  shame : — 
Since  I  came  hither,  countess,  I  am  wronged. 

Cou.  Now,  God  forbid,  that  any  in  my 
house 
Should  think  my  sovereign. wrong!  Thrice 

gentle  king, 
Acquaint  me  with  your  cause  of  discontent 

Edw.  ^ow  near  then  shall  I  be  to  remedy? 

Con.  As  near,  my  liege,  as  ail  my  woman's 
power 
Can  pawn  itself  to  buy  thy  remedy. 

Edw.  If  thou  speak'st  true,  then  have  I  my 
redress: 
Engage  thy  power  to  redeem  my  joys, 
And  I  am  joyful,  countess;  else,  I  die. 

Cotu  1  wiQ,  my  liege. 

Edw.  Swear,  countess,  that  thou  wilt 

CotL  By  heaven  I  wilL 

Edw.  Then  take  thyself  a  little  way  adde; 
And  tell  thyself  a  king  doth  dote  on  thee: 
Say,  that  within  thy  power  it  doth  lie 
To  make  him  happy;  and  that  thou  hast 

swom 
To  give  me  all  the  joy  within  thy  power : 
Do  thisi,  uid  tell  me  when  I  shall  be  happy. 


Cou.  All  this  is  done^  my  thrioe  diend 
soverugn: 
That  power  of  love,  that  I  have  power  to  gire. 
Thou  hast  with  all  devout  obedience; 
Employ  me  how  thou  wilt  in  proof  theieot 

Edw.  Thou  hear'st  me  say  that  I  do  dot« 
on  thee. 

Cou.  If  on  my  beauty,  take  it  if  thou  csiut; 
Though  little,  I  do  prize  it  ten  times  leas: 
If  on  my  virtue,  take  it  if  thou  canst; 
For  virtue's  store  by  giving  doth  augment: 
Be  it  on  what  it  will,  that  I  can  give, 
And  thou  canst  take  away,  inherit  it 

Edw.  It  is  thy  beauty  that  I  would  eujoy. 

Cou.  Oh,  were  it  painted,  I  would  wipe  it  off, 
And  dsspomam  myself  to  give  it  thee : 
But,  sovereign,  it  is  soldered  to  my  life; 
Take  one,  and  both;  for,  like  an  humUe 

shadow. 
It  haunts  the  sunshine  of  my  summei's  lile. 

Edw.  But  thou  mayst  lend  it  me,  to  sport 
withaL         ^ 

Cott.  As  easy  may  my  intellectual  soul 
Be  lent  away,  and  yet  my  body  live. 
As  lend  my  body,  palace  to  my  soul, 
'Away  from  her,  and  yet  retain  my  soul. 
My  body  is  her  bower,  her  court>  her  abbey, 
And  she  an  angel,  pure,  divine,  unspotted; 
If  I  should  lend  her  house,  my  lord,  to  thee, 
I  kill  my  poor  soul,  and  my  poor  soul  me." 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  father  to  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  is  required  by  Edward,  upon 
his  oath  of  duty,  to  go  to  his  daughter,  and 
conunand  her  to  agree  with  his  dishonouiahle 
proposals.  This  very  unnatural  and  im- 
probable incident  is  found  in  the  stosy  of 
'The  Palace  of  Pleasure;*  but  it  giTes 
occasion  to  a  scene  of  very  high  merit--a 
little  wordy,  perhaps,  but  still  upon  the 
whole  natural  and  elective.  The  skill  with 
which  the  father  is  made  to  deliver  the 
message  of  the  king,  and  to  i^>pear  to  re- 
commend  a  compliance  with  his  danattda^ 
but  so  at  the  same  time  as  to  make  the 
guilty  purpose  doubly  abhorrenty  indicates 
no  common  power : — 

"  War.  How  shsll  I  enter  in  this  gnwsdeBS 

enrandl 
I  must  not  call  her  child;  for  whsn'k  the 

&tlfer 
That  will,  in  such  a  snit^  sednee  his  diildl 
Then,  Wife  of  Saliabuiy,— shall  I  so  begint 
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Ko,  he  '8  my  friend;  and  where  is  found  the 

friend 
Thai  will  do  friendship  sneh  endamagement) 
Neither  my  daughter,  nor  mj  dear  friend's 

irife. 
I  am  not  Warwick,  as  thou  think'st  I  am. 
Bet  an  attorney  from  the  court  of  hell ; 
That  thus  have  housed  my  spirit  in  his  form, 
To  do  a  msisage  to  thee  from  the  king. 
The  mighty  king  of  England  dotes  on  thee : 
He,  that  hath  power  to  take  away  thy  life. 
Hath  power  to  take  thine  honour;  then  con- 


To  pawn  thine  honom-,  rather  than  thy  life; 
Honoar  is  often  leet^  and  got  again ; 
But  life,  onee  gone,  hath  no  reooTeiy. 
The  son,  that  withen  hay,  doth  nevrish  grass ; 
The  king,  that  would  distain  thee,  will  advance 

thee. 
The  poets  write,  that  great  Achilles'  tsgwr 
Could  heal  the  wound  it  made:  the  moral  is, 
What  mighty  men  misdo,  they  can  amend. 
The  lion  doth  become  his  bloody  jaw8» 
And  gnce  his  fongement,  by  being  mild 
When  Tassal  fear  lies  trembling  at  his  feet. 
The  king  wUl  in  his  gloiy  hide  thy  ahame ; 
And  those,  that  gaae  on  him  to  find  out  thoe. 
Will  lose  their  eyesight^  looking  in  the  sun. 
What  can  one  drop  of  poison  harm  the  sea. 
Whose  hugy  vastures  can  digest  the  ill, 
And  make  it  lose  his  operationi 
The  king^s  great  name  wiU  temper  thy  mis- 
deeds. 
And  give  the  bitter  potion  of  reproach 
A  sngai'd  sweet  and  most  delicious  taste : 
Besides,  it  is  no  harm  to  do  the  thing 
Which  without  shame  eould  not  be  left  un- 

dona 
Thus  have  I,  in  hia  mijesty's  behalf, 
Apparell'd  sin  in  virtuous  sentences, 
And  dwell  upon  thy  answer  in  hia  suit. 

CotL  Unnatural  besiege  1  Woe  me,  unhappy. 
To  have  escaped  the  danger  of  my  foes, 
And  to  be  ten  times  worse  invired  by  friends ! 
Hath  he  no  means  to  stain  my  honest  blood. 
But  to  corrupt  the  author  of  my  blood. 
To  be  his  scandalous  and  vile  solicitor  1 
Ko  marvel  though  the  branches  be  infected, 
When  poison  hath  encompassed  the  root : 
No  marvel  though  the  leprpus  infent  die, 
When  the  stem  dam  envenometh  the  dug. 
Why,  then,  give  sin  a  passport  to  oflend. 
And  youth  the  dangerous  rein  of  liberty : 
Blot  out  the  strict  forbidding  of  the  law; 


And  cancel  every  canon  that  pieseribeB 
A  shame  for  shune^  or  penance  for  offence. 
No,  let  me  die,  if  hia  too  boist'rous  will 
Will  have  it  so,  before  I  will  consent 
To  be  an  actor  in  his  graceleiB  lust. 

War.  Why,  now  thou  speak'st  aa  I  would 

have  thee  speak; 
And  mark  how  I  ui^y  my  words  again. 
An  honourable  grave  is  more  esteemed. 
Than  the  polluted  closet  of  a  king: 
The  greater  man,  the  greater  is  the  thing. 
Be  it  good,  or  bad,  that  he  shall  undertake: 
An  unreputed  mote,  flying  in  the  sun. 
Presents  a  greater  substance  than  it  is : 
The  freshest  summer's  day  doth  soonest  taint 
The  loathed  carrion  that  it  seems  to  kiss : 
Deep  are  the  blows  made  with  a  mighty  axe : 
That  sin  doth  ten  times  aggravate  itself 
That  is  committed  in  a  holy  place : 
An  evil  deed,  done  by  authority. 
Is  sin  and  subornation:  Deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast. 
A  spacious  field  of  reasons  could  I  urge 
Between  his  glory,  daughter,  and  thy  shame : 
That  poison  shows  worst  in  a  golden  cup; 
Bark  night  seems  darker  by  the  lightning 

flash; 
Lilies,  that  fester,  smell  fiir  worse  than  weeds; 
And  every  glory  that  inclines  to  sin. 
The  shame  is  treble  by  the  opposite. 
So  leave  I,  with  my  blessing  in  thy  bosom; 
Which  then  convert  to  a  most  heavy  curse, 
When  thou  convert'st  from  honour's  golden 

name 
To  the  black  fection  of  bed-blotting  shame ! 

[Exit. 
Catu  111  follow  thee:  And,  when  my  mind 

turns  so, 
Ky  body  sink  my  soul  in  endless  woe !  [Exit." 

There  is  a  line  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
scene  which  is  to  be  found  also  in  one  of 
Shakspere^s  Sonnets — ^the  ninety-fourth : — 

**  Lilies,  that  fester,  smell  fiir  worse  than  weeds." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  line  was  original 
in  the  sonnet,  and  transplanted  thence  into 
this  play.  The  point  is  material  in  eon- 
sidering  the  date  of  the  sonnet,  but  it  throws 
no  light  either  upon  the  date  of  this  play  or 
upon  its  authorship. 
During  the  tempest  of  Edward*s  passion, 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  airives  at  the  Gastl 
of  Roxburgh,  and  the  conflict  in  the  mind 
of  the  king  is  well  imagined : — 

**  Edw,  I  Bee  the  boy.    Oh,  how  his  mother's 

face, 
Moulded  in  his,  corrects  my  stray'd  desire. 
And  rates  my  heart,  and  chides  my  thievish 

eye; 
Who,  being  rich  enough  in  seeing  her. 
Yet  seeks  elsewhere;  and  basest  theft  is  that 
Which  cannot  check  itself  on  poverty.— 
Now,  boy,  what  news  1 
Pru  I  have  assembled,  my  dear  lord  and 

father. 
The  choicest  buds  of  all  our  English  blood. 
For  our  a&irs  in  France;  and  here  we  come, 
To  take  direction  from  your  nu^esty. 

Edw.  Still  do  I  see  in  him  delineate 
His  mother's  visage;  those  his  eyes  are  hers, 
Who,  looking  wistly  on  me,  made  me  blush ; 
For  faults  against  themselves  give  evidence : 
Lust  is  a  fire ;  and  men,  like  lanthoms,  show 
Light  lust  within  themselves,  even  through 

themselves. 
Away,  loose  silks  of  wavering  vanity ! 
Shall  the  laige  limit  of  &ir  Brittany 
By  me  be  overthrown]  and  shall  I  not 
Master  this  little  mansion  of  myself? 
Oive  me  an  armour  of  eternal  steel ; 
I  go  to  conquer  kings:  And  shail  I  then 
Subdue  myself,  and  be  my  enemy's  fHendl 
It  must  not  be. — Come,  boy,  forward,  advance ! 
Let 's  with  our  colours  sweep  the  air  of  France. 
Lod.  My  liege,  the  counteaai,  with  a  smiling 

cheer, 
Desires  access  unto  your  majesty. 

\Advaxicing  from  the  door,  and  whispering 

him. 
Edw.  Why,  there  it  goes !  that  very  smile 

of  hers 
Hath  ransom'd  captive  France;  and  set  the 

king, 
The  dauphin,  and  the  peers,  at  liberty. — 
Oo,  leave  me,  Ned,  and  revel  with  thy  friends. 

[Exit  Prince." 

The  ooontess  enters,  and  with  the  following 
scene  suddenly  terminates  the  ill-starred 
passion  of  the  king  :-^ 

"Edw.  Now,  my  soul's  playfellow !  art  thou 
come. 
To  speak  the  more  than  heavenly  word  of  yea, 
To  my  oljection  in  thy  beauteous  level 


Oou.  My  father  on  his  bleasing  hath  com- 
manded— 
Edw.  Thai  thou  Shalt  yield  to  me. 
Com.  Ay,  dear  my  liege,  your  due. 
Edw.  And  thaty  my  dearest  love,  can  be  no 
less 
Than  right  for  rights  and  tender  love  for 
love. 
Cou.  Than  wrong  for  wrong,  and  endles 
hate  for  hate. — 
But, — sith  I  see  your  majesty  so  bent, 
That  my  unwiUingness,  my  husband's  love, 
Your  high  estate,  nor  no  respect  respected 
Can  be  my  help,  but  that  your  mightiness 
Will  overbear  and  awe  these  dear  regards,— 
I  bind  my  discontent  to  my  content, 
And,  what  I  would  not,  1 11  compel  I  will; 
Provided  that  yourself  remove  thorn  lets 
That  stand  between  your  highness'  love  and 
mine. 
Edw.  Name  them,  fiur  countess,  and,  bj 

heaven,  I  will. 
Coil  It  is  their  lives,  that  stand  between 
our  love. 
That  I  would  have  chok'd  up,  my  sovereign. 
Edw.  Whose  lives,  my  ladyt 
Cou.  My  thrice  loving  liege. 

Your  queen,  and  Salisbury  my  wedded  hnt 

band; 
Who  living  have  that  title  in  our  love. 
That  we  cannot  bestow  but  by  their  death 
Edw.  Thy  opposition  is  beyond  our  Uw. 
Cou.  So  is  your  desire :  If  the  law 
Can  hinder  you  to  execute  the  one. 
Let  it  forbid  you  to  attempt  the  other: 
I  cannot  think  you  love  me  as  you  say. 
Unless  you  do  make  good  what  you  have 
sworn. 
Edw.  No  more;  thy  husband  and  the  queen 
shall  die. 
Fairer  thou  art  by  far  than  Hero  was; 
Beardless  Leander  not  so  strong  as  I : 
He  swom  an  ea^  current  for  his  love: 
But  I  will,  through  a  helly  spout  of  blood. 
Arrive  that  Sestoe  where  my  Hero  liea 
Cou.  Nay,  you  11  do  more ;   you  11  make 
the  river  too. 
With  their  heart-bloods  that  keep  our  lore 

asunder. 
Of  which,  my  husband,  and  your  wifis,  an 
twain. 
Edw.  Thy  beauty  makes  than  guilty  of 
their  death. 
And  gives  in  evidenoe,  that  thej  shall  die; 
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UpoKL  which  yerdiet^  I,  their  judge,  condemn 
them. 
Cmc  0  pe^ured  bcftutyl  more  corrupted 
judge! 
When,  to  the  great  star-chamber  o'er  our 

headt^ 
The  univerBal  Beasions  caUa  to  count 
This  packing  evil,  we   both  shall  tremble 
for  it 
Edw,  What  says  my  fair  level  is  she  reso- 
lute) 
C<nL  Besolute  to  be  dissolved ;  and,  there- 
fore, this, — 
Keep  but  thy  word,  great  king,  and  I  am 

thine. 
Stand  where  thou  dost,  I  '11  part  a  little  from 

thee. 
And  see  how  I  will  yield  me  to  thy  hands. 
[Turning  suddenly  upon  him,  and  ahowing 

two  daggers. 
Here  by  my  side  do  hang  my  wedding  knives : 
Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy 

queen. 
And  learn  by  me  to  find  her  where  she  lies; 
And  with  the  other  I  '11  despatch  my  love. 
Which  now  lies  fiist  asleep  within  my  heart : 
When  they  are  gone,  then  I  '11  consent  to 

love. 
Stir  not,  lascivious  king,  to  hinder  me; 
My  resolution  is  more  nimbler  fur. 
Than  thy  prevention  can  be  in  my  rescue, 
And,  if  thou  stir,  I  strike;  therefore  stand 

stiU, 
And  hear  the  choice  that  I  will  put  thee  to: 
Either  swear  to  leave  thy  most  unholy  snit^ 
And  never  henceforth  to  solicit  me ; 
Or   else,  by  heaven  [kneeling],  this  sharp- 
pointed  knife 
Shall  stain  thy  earth  with  that  which  thou 

wouldst  stain, 
My  poor  chaste  blood.  Swear,  Edward,  swear. 
Or  I  will  strike,  and  die,  before  thee  here. 
Edw,  Even  by  that  Power  I  swear,  that 
gives  me  now 
The  power  to  be  ashamed  of  myself 
I  never  mean  to  part  my  lips  again 
In  any  word  that  tends  to  such  a  suit. 
Arise,  true  English  lady;  whom  our  isle 
May  better  boast  of,  than  e'er  Roman  might 
Of  her,  whose  ransack'd  treasury  hath  task'd 
The  vain  endeavour  of  so  many  pens : 
Arise;  and  be  my  &ult  thy  honour's  fiune, 
Which  after  ages  shall  enrich  thee  with. 
I  am  awaked  from  this  idle  dream." 


The  remarks  of  Ulrici  upon  this  portion 
of  the  play  axe  conceived  upon  his  usual 
principle  of  connecting  the  action  and  cha- 
racterization of  Shakspere's  dramas  with  the 
development  of  a  high  moral,  or  rather 
Christian,  principle.  He  is  sometimes  carried 
too  fax  by  his  theory ;  but  there  is  something 
far  more  satisfying  in  the  criticism  of  his 
school  than  in  the  husks  of  antiquarianism 
with  which  we  have  been  too  long  familiar : 
— "We  see,  in  the  first  two  acts,  how  the 
powerful  king  (who  in  his  rude  greatness,  in 
his  reckless  iron  energy,  reminds  us  of  the 
delineations  of  character  in  the  elder  *  King 
John,'  'Heniy  VI.,'  and  *  Richard  III.') 
sinks  down  into  the  slough  of  common  life 
before  the  virtue  and  faithfulness  of  a 
powerless  woman ;  how  he,  suddenly  en- 
chained by  an  unworthy  passion,  abandons 
his  great  plans  in  order  to  write  verses  and 
spin  intrigues.  All  human  greatness,  power, 
and  splendour  fall  of  themselves,  if  not 
planted  upon  the  soil  of  genuine  morality : 
the  highest  energies  of  mankind  are  not 
proof  against  the  attacks  of  sin,  when  they 
are  directed  against  the  weak  unguarded 
side— this  is  the  substance  of  the  view  of 
life  here  taken,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  the 
first  Part.  But  true  energy  is  enabled  again 
to  elevate  itself !  it  strengthens  itself  from 
the  virtues  of  others,  which  by  God's  ap- 
pointment are  placed  in  opposition  to  it. 
With  this  faith,  and  with  the  highest,  most 
masterly,  deeply  penetrating,  and  even  sub- 
lime picture  of  the  far  greater  energy  of  a 
woman,  who,  in  order  to  save  her  own  honour 
and  that  of  her  royal  master,  is  ready  to 
commit  self-murder,  the  second  act  closes. 
This  forms  the  transition  to  the  following 
second  Part,  which  shows  us  the  true  heroic 
greatness,  acquired  through  self-conquest, 
not  only  in  the  king,  but  also  in  his  justly 
celebrated  son.  For  even  the  prince  has 
also  gone  through  the  same  school:  he 
proves  this,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  by  his  quick  silent  obedience  to  the 
order  of  his  father,  although  directly  opposed 
to  his  wishes." 

In  the  third  act  we  are  at  once  in  the 
heart  of  war ;  we  have  the  French  camp, 
where  John  with  his  court  hears  of  the 
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axriyal  of  Edward's  iSeet,  and  die  disoom- 
fiture  of  his  own.  The  descriptions  of  these 
eyents  are^  as  we  think,  tedious  and  oyer- 
strained ;  at  any  rate  they  are  undxamatic. 
The  writer  Is  endeavouring  to  put  out  his 
power,  where  the  highest  power  would  be 
wasted.  There  is  less  ajnbition,  but  much 
more  foroe^  in  the  following  speech  of  a  poor 
Frenchman  who  is  flying  before  the  in- 
vaders:— 

"  Fly,  countrymen,  and  citizens  of  France  ! 
Sweet-ilow'iing  peace,  the  root  of  happy  life. 
Is  quite  abandoned  and  ezpnlsed  the  land : 
Instead  of  whom,  nuisack-coostraining  war 
Sits  like  to  ravens  on  yoor  houses'  tops ; 
Slaughter  and  mischief  walk  within  your 

stieetSy 
And,  unrestnin'd,  make  havoc  as  they  pa» : 
The  fbnn  whereof  even  now  myself  behdd, 
Now,  upon  this  fair  mountain,  whence  I  came. 
For,  so  far  as  I  did  direct  mine  eyei^ 
I  mjght  perceive  five  cities  all  on  fire, 
Corn-fields,  and  vineyards^  burning  like  an 

oven: 
And,  as  the  leaking  vapour  in  the  wind 
Turned  aside,  I  likewise  might  discern 
The  poor  inhabitants,  escaped  the  flame. 
Fall  numberless  upon  the  soldiers'  pikes : 
Three  ways  these  dreadful  ministen  of  wrath 
Do  tread  the  measures  of  their  tragic  march  ; 
Upon  the  right  hand  comes  the  conquering 

king, 
Upon  the  left  his  hot  unbridled  son. 
And  in  the  midst  our  nation's  glittering  host ; 
All  which,  though  distant^  yet  conspire  in 

one 
To  leave  a  defl<dation  where  they  come." 

Before  the  battle  of  Oressy  we  have  an 
interview  between  the  rival  kings.  The 
debate  is  not  managed  with  any  very  great 
dignity  on  either  side.  Upon  the  retiring  of 
John  and  his  followers,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  solemnly  armed  upon  the  field : — 

"  And,  Ned,  because  this  battle  is  the  first 
That  ever  yet  thou  fought'st  in  pitched  field. 
As  ancient  custom  is  of  martialists. 
To  dub  thee  with  the  type  of  chivalry. 
In  solemn  manner  we  will  give  thee  arms." 

The  figunous  incident  of  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
that  of  the  king  refusing  to  send  succour  to 
his  gallant  son,  is  told  by  Froissart    The 


dramatist  haa  worked  out  this  cireumataBce 
with  remarkable  spirit ;  it  is,  we  think,  the 
best  business  scene  in  the  play— -not  over- 
wrought, but  simple,  and  therefore  most 
effective*. 

There  is  a  fine  scene  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  surrounded  by  the  French  army 
before  the  batttle  of  Poitiers ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing too  prolonged  and  rhetorical ;  it  has 
not  the  Shaksperean  rush  which  belongs  to 
such  a  situation.  One  specimen  will  suffice, 
where  the  prince  exhorts  his  companion  in 
anus,  old  Audley^  to  fly  from  the  danger :— 

"Now,  Audley,  sound  those  silver  wings  of 

thine. 
And  let  those  milk-white  measengen  of  time 
Show  thy  time's  learning  in  this  dangerons 

time: 
Thyself  art  bruised  and  bent  with  many  broilB» 
And  stratagems  forepast  with  iron  pens 
Are  tezed  in  thine  honourable  fiuse ; 
Thou  art  a  married  man  in  this  diatrsBa, 
But  danger  wooe  me  as  a  blushing  maid ; 
Teach  me  an  answer  to  this  perilous  time. 

Aud,  To  die  is  all  as  common  as  to  live ; 
The  one  in  dioice,  the  other  holds  in  chaee ; 
For,  from  the  instant  we  begin  to  live. 
We  do  pursue  and  hunt  the  time  to  die : 
First  bud  we,  then  we  blow,  and  after  seed  ; 
Then  presently  we  fidl ;  and,  as  a  ahade 
Follows  the  body,  so  we  fbUow  death. 
If  then  we  hunt  for  death,  why  do  we  fear  it! 
Or,  if  we  fear  it,  iHiy  do  we  follow  it  1 
If  we  do  fear,  with  fear  we  do  but  aid 
The  thing  we  fear  to  seise  on  ua  the  sooner: 
If  we  fear  not,  then  no  resolved  prvHer 
Can  overthrow  the  limit  of  our  Ikte : 
For,  whether  ripe  or  rotten,  drop  we  shall. 
As  we  do  draw  the  lottezy  of  our  doom. 
PrL  Ah,  good  old  man,  a  thousand  thoe- 

sand  armours 
These  words  of  thine  have  buckled  on  nr 

back: 
Ah,  what  an  idiot  hast  thou  made  of  life, 
To  seek  the  thing  it  fean !  and  howdlsgnoed 
The  imperial  victory  of  murdering  death ! 
Since  all   the  lives  his  conquering  anuvi 

strike 
Seek  him,  and  he  not  them,  to  shame  bu 

gloiy. 

«  Of  the  hutorieal  portiont  of  «  Edwaid  IIL'  «e  dttfl 
baTe  to  give  Ml  extracts  In  the  piopoeed  ToliiiBe  of  tkb 
■eriee— •  The  Dnnuitic  Hktoty  of  Bnglnd.* 
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I  will  not  give  a  penny  for  a  life, 

Kor  half  a  halfpenny  to  ahun  giim  death ; 

Since  for  to  lire  is  but  to  seek,  to  die. 

And  dying  but  begiikning  of  new  life : 

Let  come  the  hoar  when  he  that  nilea  it  will  1 

To  lire,  or  die,  I  hold  indifferenl" 

The  Tictory  of  Poitien  enauea;  hai,  pre- 
yioiu  to  the  knowledge  of  this  triumph,  the 
oelehrated  sooie  of  the  snirender  of  CUaia 
is  dnunattzed.  It  appears  to  ua  rer^  inr 
ferior,  in  the  higher  requiaitea  of  poetry,  to 
the  exquiaite  nanattre  of  Froiaaart. 

The  otrnduding  acene,  in  which  the  Prince 
of  Walea  offers  up  to  the  Most  High  a  pzayer 
and  thaakagiYing,  ia  imbued  with  a  patriotic 
spirit^  bat  it  haa  not  the  depth  and  diacrimi- 
nation  of  Sbakapere'a  patriotism : — 

"Kow,  fitther,  this  petition  Edward  makea: 
To  Thee  [kneeU],  whose  grace  hath  been  hia 

atrongeat  ahield. 
That,  aa  thy  pleaanre  choae  me  for  the  man 
To  be  the  inatnunent  to  show  thy  power. 
So  thoa  wilt  grants  that  many  princea  more. 
Bred  and  bronght  np  within  that  little  ide. 
May  atill  be  fionoaa  for  like  victories  ! — 
And,  for  my  part,  the  bloody  acan  I  bear. 
The  weaiy  nighta  that  I  hare  watch'd  in  field. 
The  dangerona  conflicta  I  have  often  had. 
The  fearfnl  me&aeea  were  profier'd  me. 
The  heat,  and  cold,  and  what  elae  might  dia- 

please, 
I  widi  were  now  redoubled  twenty-fold ; 
So  that  hereafter  ages,  when  they  read 
The  painful  traffic  of  my  tender  youth, 
Might  thereby  be  inflamed  with  such  resolve, 
As  not  the  territories  of  France  alone. 
Bat  likewiae  Spain,  Turkey,  and  what  coon- 

trieaelse 
That  juatly  would  provoke  &ir  England's  ire. 
Might,  at  tiieir  presence,  tremble,  and  retire !" 

We  have  thus  presented  to  our  readers 
some  of  the  atriking  paaaages  of  this  play. 
It  does  Bot^  in  our  opinion,  bear  the  marks 


of  being  a  very  youthful  performance  of  any 
man.  Its  great  fault  is  tameness ;  the 
author  does  not  rise  with  the  elevation  of 
hia  subject.  To  judge  of  its  inferiority  to 
the  matured  power  of  Shakspere,  dealing 
with  a  somewhat  similar  theme,  it  should  be 
compared  with  the  '  Henry  Y .*  The  question 
then  ahould  be  aaked.  Will  the  poasible  differ- 
ence of  age  account  for  thia  difference  of 
power  ?  We  aay  poasible,  for  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  *  Edward  IIL'  was  produced 
earlier  than  1595,  nor  have  we  evidence  that 
the  '  Henry  V.,'  in  some  shape,  was  produced 
later.  Ulrici  conaiders  that  thia  play  forma 
an  eaaential  introduction  to  that  aeriea  of 
playa  commencing  with  'Bichard  IL*  If 
ShiJcapere  wrote  that  wmderful  aeriea  upon 
a  plan  which  neoesaarily  included  'Henry 
y.,'  we  think  he  would  adviaedly  have 
omitted '  Edward  IIL  ;*  for  the  main  subject 
of  the  conqueat  of  France  would  be  indudod 
in  each  play,  The  concluding  observation 
of  Ulrici  is— <'  Truly,  if  this  piece,  aa  the 
Engliah  critics  assert,  ia  not  Shakapere*a 
own,  it  ia  a  ahame  for  them  that  they  have 
done  nothing  to  recover  from  forgetftilneaa 
the  name  of  this  second  Shakspere,  this 
twin-brother  of  their  great  poet"  Resting 
thia  opinion  upon  one  play  only,  the  expres- 
sion '^  twin-bn>ther*'  haa  somewhat  an  un- 
neceaaaxy  atrength.  Admitting,  which  we  do 
not)  that  the  beat  aoones  of  thia  play  diaplay 
the  same  poetical  power,  though  aomewhat 
immature,  which  ia  found  in  Bhakapere'a  hia- 
torical  playa,  there  ia  one  thing  wanting  to 
make  the  writer  a  "  twin-brother,"  which  ia 
found  in  aU  those  productions.  Where  is 
the  comedy  of  <  Edward  III.'  t  The  heroic 
of  Shakspere's  histories  might  be  capable  of 
imitation ;  but  the  genius  which  created 
Fauloonbridge,  and  Oade,  and  Pistol,  and 
Fluellen  (Falstaff  ia  out  of  the  question) 
could  not  be  approached. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  MERRY  DEVIL  OP  EDMONTON. 


'Thb  Mezry  Deuill  of  Edmonton:  As  it 
hath  been  sundry  times  acted  by  his  Maies- 
ties  Servants,  at  the  Globe  on  the  Banke- 
side,*  was  originally  published  in  1608. 
Kirkman,  a  bookseller,  first  affixed  Shak- 
spere's  name  to  it  in  his  catalogue.  In  '  The 
Companion  to  the  Playhouse/  published  in 
1764,  it  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
laborious  antiquary,  Thomas  Cozeter,  who 
died  in  1747,  to  have  been  written  by  JVlichael 
Drayton;  and  in  some  posthumous  papers 
of  another  diligent  inquirer  into  literary 
history,  Oldys,  the  same  assertion  is  ad- 
vanced. Charles  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  this 
play  with  a  warmth  of  admiration  which  is 
probably  carried  a  little  too  far — and  which, 
indeed,  may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to 
his  familiarity  with  the  quiet  rural  scenery 
of  Enfield,  Waltham,  Cheshunt,  and  Edmon- 
ton, in  which  places  the  story  is  laid — ^says, 
'^  I  wish  it  could  be  ascertained  that  Michael 
Drayton  was  the  author  of  this  piece :  it 
would  add  a  worthy  appendage  to  the  renown 
of  that  panegyrist  of  my  native  earth ;  who 
has  gone  over  her  soil  (in  his  Polyolbion) 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  herald,  and  the  painful 
love  of  a  son  ;  who  has  not  left  a  rivulet  (so 
narrow  that  it  may  be  stepped  over)  without 
honourable  mention  ;  and  has  animated  hills 
and  streams  with  life  and  passion  above  the 
dreams  of  old  mythology."^  'The  Merry 
Devil'  was  undoubtedly  a  play  of  great 
popularity.  We  find,  from  the  account-books 
of  the  Revels  at  Court,  that  it  was  acted 
before  the  King  in  the  same  year,  1618,  with 
*  Twelfth  Night '  and  *  A  Winter's  Tale,'  In 
1616,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Prologue  to  'The 
Devil  is  an  Ass,'  thus  addresses  his  au- 
dience :— 

"  If  you  *11  come 
To  see  new  plays,  pray  you  afford  as  room, 
And  show  this  bat  the  same  face  yoa  have 

done 
Your  dear  delight^  *  The  Devil  of  Edmonton.' 


• « 
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Its  popularity  seems  to  have  lasted  much 
longer :  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Edmund  Gaj- 
ton,  in  1654,  in  his  *  Notes  on  Don  Quixote.'! 
The  belief  that  the  play  was  Shakspere's 
has  never  taken  any  root  in  England.  Some 
of  the  recent  German  critics,  however,  adopt 
it  as  his  without  any  hesitation.  Tieck  has 
translated  it ;  and  he  says  that  it  un- 
doubtedly is  by  Shakspere,  and  must  have 
been  written  about  1600.  It  has  much  of 
the  tone,  he  thinks,  of  '  The  Meny  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  and  ^  mine  host  of  the  Qeorge'' 
and  ''mine  host  of  the  Garter'*  are  alike. 
It  is  surprising  that  Tieck  does  not  see  that 
the  one  character  is,  in  a  great  d^pree,  an 
imitation  of  the  other.  Shakspere,  in  the 
abundance  of  his  riches,  is  not  a  poet  who 
repeats  himself.  Horn  declares  that  Shak- 
spere's  authorship  of  '  The  Merry  Devil'  u 
incontestable.  Ulrici  admits  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  a  very  youthful  work  of 
Shakspere's.  The  great  merit,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  the  best  scenes  of  this  play  consists 
in  their  perfect  finish.  There  is  nothing 
careless  about  them ;  nothing  that  betrays 
the  very  young  adventurer ;  the  writer  is  a 
master  of  his  art  to  the  extent  of  his  power. 
But  that  is  not  Shakspere's  power. 

Fuller,  in  his  *  Worthies,'  thus  records  the 
merits  of  Peter  Fabel,  the  hero  of  this  play: 
"  I  shall  probably  offend  the  gravity  of  some 
to  insert,  and  certainly  curiosity  of  othen  to 
omit,  him.  Some  make  him  a  friar,  others  a 
lay  gentleman,  all  a  conceited  person,  who, 
with  his  merry  devices,  deceived  the  Deril, 
who  by  grace  may  be  resisted,  not  deceived 
by  wit.  If  a  grave  bishop  in  lup  sermon, 
speaking  of  Brute's  coming  into  this  land, 
said  it  was  but  a  bruit,  I  hope  I  may  sav 
without  offence  that  this  Fabel  was  but  a 
fabUf  supposed  to  live  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth."  His  fame  is  more  con- 
fidingly recorded  in  the  Prologue  to  *The 
Merry  Devil :' — 

t  Cclliet'i  *  Ann«li  of  the  SUfC.*  vol.  Hi.  |W  417- 
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J   "  T  18  Peter  Fabel,  a  renowned  scholar, 
Whoee  fiune  hath  still  been  hitherto  foigot 
By  all  the  writera  of  this  latter  age. 
In  Middlesex  his  birth  and  his  abode, 
Not  fall  seven  miles  from  this  great  fiunous 

city; 
That^  for  hia  fiune  in  sleights  and  magic  won. 
Was  caU'd  the  Merry  Fiend  of  SSdmonton. 
If  any  here  make  donbt  of  such  a  name. 
In  Edmonton,  yet  fresh  unto  this  day, 
Fix'd  in  the  wall  of  that  old  ancient  church, 
Hia  monument  remaineth  to  be  seen : 
His  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of  men. 
That  whilst  he  lived  he  could  deceive  the 
devU." 

The  Prologue  goes  on  to  suppose  him  at 
CSambridge  at  the  hour  when  the  term  of  his 
I  compact  with  the  fiend  is  run  out.  We  are 
!  not  here  to  look  for  the  terrible  solemnity  of 
I  the  similar  scene  in  Marlowe's  'Faustus;* 
j  but,  nevertheless,  that  before  us  is  written 
I  with  great  poetiod  power.  Coreb,  the  spirit, 
thus  addresses  the  magician : — 

"  (Jor^,  Why,  scholar,  this  is  the  hour  my 
I  dateezpiies; 

!       I  must  depart,  and  come  to  claim  my  due. 
i  Fahd,  Hah!  what  is  thy  duel 

Cin^,  Fabel,  thyself! 

Fabd,  0  let  not  darkness  hear  thee  speak 
that  word, 
I      Lest  that  with  force  it  hurry  hence  amain. 
And  leave  the  world  to  look  upon  my  woe : 
I       Yet  overwhelm  me  with  this  globe  of  earth. 

And  let  a  little  sparrow  with  her  bill 
'      Take  but  so  much  as  she  can  bear  away. 
That,  every  day  thus  losing  of  my  load, 
I  may  again,  in  time,  yet  hope  to  rise." 

While  the  fiend  sits  down  in  the  necromantic 
I  chair,  Fabel  thus  soliloquises  :— 

I  "Fabd,  O  that  this  soul,  that  cost  so  dear 

I  a  price 

J       As  the  dear  precious  blood  of  her  Bedeemer, 
i       Inspired  with  knowledge,  should  by  that  alone. 

Which  makes  a  man  so  mean  unto  the  powers, 

Ev'n  lead  him  down  into  the  depth  of  hell ! 

When  men  in  their  own  praise  strive  to  know 
more 

Than  man  should  know  I 

For  this  alone  God  cast  the  angels  down. 

The  infinity  of  arts  is  like  a  sea, 

Into  which  when  man  will  take  in  hand  to 
sail 


Farther  than  reason  (which  should  be  his 

pilot) 
Hath  skill  to  guide  him,  losing  once  his  oom- 


He  fiUleth  to  such  deep  and  dangerous  whirl- 
pools, 
As  he  doth  lose  the  very  sight  of  heaven : 
The  more  he  strives  to  come  to  quiet  harbour. 
The  fiuiher  still  he  finds  himself  from  land. 
Man,  striving  still  to  find  the  depth  of  evil. 
Seeking  to  be  a  Qod,  becomes  a  deviL** 

But  the  magician  has  tricked  the  fiend ;  the 
chair  holds  him  fast,  and  the  condition  of 
release  is  a  respite  for  seven  years.  The 
supernatural  part  of  the  play  may  be  said 
here  to  end ;  for,  although  throughout  the 
latter  scenes  there  are  some  odd  mistakes 
produced  by  the  devices  of  Fabel,  they  are 
such  as  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
human  agency,  and  in  fact  appear  to  have 
been  so  accomplished.  Tieck  observes,  ^  It 
i8  quite  in  Shakspere's  manner  that  the 
magical  part  becomes  nearly  superfluous." 
This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  not  in  Shak- 
spere's manner.  In  '  Hamlet,'  in  '  Macbeth,' 
in  ^Tbe  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  in  'The 
Tempest,'  the  magical  or  supernatural  part 
is  so  intimately  allied  with  the  whole  action 
that  it  impeb  the  entire  movement  of  the 
piece.  Shakspere  knew  too  well  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Horatian  maxim, — 

**  Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus," — 

to  produce  a  ghost,  a  witch,  or  a  fairy, 
without  necessity.  However,  the  magical 
part  here  finishes ;  and  we  are  introduced  to 
the  society  of  no  equivocal  mortal,  the  host 
of  the  George  at  Waltham.  Sir  Arthur 
Clare,  his  wife  Dorcas,  his  daughter  Millisent, 
and  his  son  Harry,  arrive  at  the  inn,  where 
the  host  says, ''  Knights  and  lords  have  been 
drunk  in  my  house,  I  thank  the  destinies." 
This  company  have  arrived  at  the  George  to 
meet  Sir  Richard  Mounchensey,  and  his  son 
Raymond,  to  whom  Millisent  is  betrothed ; 
but  old  Glare  informs  his  wife  that  he  is 
resolved  to  break  off  the  match,  to  send  his 
daughter  for  a  year  to  a  nunnery,  and  then 
to  bestow  her  upon  the  son  of  Sir  Ralph 
Jemingham.  Old  Mounchensey,  it  seems, 
has  fallen  upon  evil  days : — 
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"  Olare.  For  look  jou,  wife^^tbe  notoos  old 

knight 
Hath  oremin  his  animal  ttrrmam, 
In  keeping  jolly  Christmas  all  the  year : 
The  nostrils  of  his  chimneys  are  still  stnflTd 
With  smoke  more  chaigeable  than  cane-to- 

baoeo; 
His  hawks  devdar  bis  fittest  hogs,  vhilst 

simple, 
His  lesnest  CUB  eat  his  honnds*  eairion. 
Besides,  I  heard  of  late  his  younger  brother, 
A  Tarkey-mcrchant,  hath  sure   suck'd  the 

knight, 
By  means  of  some  great  losses  on  the  sea : 
That  (you  eoneeive  me)  before  God,  all 's 

nought, 
His  seat  is  woUk;  thus,  each  thing  rightly 

scanned. 
You  11  see  a  flight,  wife,  shortly  of  his  land." 

Fabel,  the  kind  magician,  who  has  been  the 
tutor  to  Raymond,  amves  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Mounchensey  party.  He  knows 
the  plots  against  his  young  friend,  and  he  is 
determined  to  eircumyent  them: — 

• 

''  Raymond  Mounchensey,  boy,  hare  thou  and  I 
Thus  long  at  Oambridge  roul  the  liberal  arts, 
The  metaphysics,  magic,  and  those  parts 
Of  the  most  secret  deep  philosophy  1 
Have  I  BO  many  melancholy  ni^ts 
Watched  on  the  top  of  Peter-house  highest 

tower. 
And  come  we  back  unto  our  native  home. 
For  want  of  skill  to  loose  the  wench  thou 

loY'st) 
We  11  first  hang  Envil*  in  such  rings  of  mist 
As  never  rose  from  any  dampish  fen; 
I  '11  make  the  brined  sea  to  rise  at  Ware, 
And    drown   the   nuushes    unto   Stratford- 
bridge: 
111  drive  the  deer  from  Waltham  in  their 

walks, 
And  scatter  them,  like  sheep,  in  every  field. 
We  may  perhaps  be  crossed ;  but,  if  we  be. 
He  shall  cross  the  devil  that  but  crosses  me." 

Harry  Glare,  Frank  Jemingham,  and  Ray- 
mond Mounchensey  are  strict  friends ;  and 
there  is  something  exceedingly  delightful  in 
the  manner  in  which  Raymond  throws  away 
all  suspicion,  and  the  others  resolve  to  stand 

*  Envil^Ehifletd. 


by  their  friMid,  whatover  be  Ae  latriguss  of 
their 
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thjgiief 
With  the  true  feeling  of  a  aealona  Msnd. 
And  as  for  fcir  and  hesnteoas  mHiBMrt» 
With  my  vain  (breath  I  will  not  sedc  to 

slabber 
Her  aogel-Uke  perfeetkniB :  but  tkasi  knov'st 
That  &WZ  hath  the  saint  that  I  adens : 
Where'er  didst  meet  me,  that  we  taro  were 

jovial, 
Bat  like  a  wag  thoo  hastnot  langh'd  at  me. 
And  with  regardless  jesting  mock'd  my  lovel 
How  many  a  sad  and  weary  snmwiCT^a  night 
My  sighs  have  drunk  the  dew  from  off  the 

earth. 
And  I  have  taught  the  nightingale  to  wake, 
And  from  the  meadows  sprung  the  eariy  lark 
An  hour  before  she  should  have  Hat  to  sing: 
I  have  loaded  "Uie  poor  minntes  with  my 

moans. 
That  I  have  made  the  heavy  dow^pae^d  home 
To  hang  like  heavy  elogs  upon  the  day. 
But,  dear  Mounchensey,  had  not  my  affection 
Seised  on  tJie  beaalgr  of  aaether  dame, 
Before  I'd  wrong  the  efaaae,  and  leaTe  the  love 
Of  one  so  worthy,  and  so  tme  a  friead, 
I  will  abjure  both  besaty  and  her  flighty 
And  will  in  love  become  a  coontexiiett 
Moun.  Bear  Jemingham,  thou  hast  bq^t 

my  life. 
And  from  the  month  of  hell,  wfaeie  now  I 

sate, 
I  feel  my  spirit  rebound  against  the  stan; 
Thou  hast  conquered  me,  dear  friend,  in  mj 

free  son]. 
There  time,  nor  death,  can  by  their  power 

controL 
Fabd.  Frank  Jemingham,  thou  art  a  gallant 

boy; 
And,  were  he  not  my  pupil,  I  woold  say, 
•He  were  as  fine  a  metalVd  gentleman. 
Of  as  free  spirit,  and  of  as  fine  a  temper, 
As  is  in  England;  sod  he  is  a  man  i 

That  veiy  richly  may  deserve  thy  love. 
But,  noble  Clare,  this  while  of  our  disBoone,  i 
What  may  Mounchcnsey's  honour  to  thjself 
Exact  upon  the  measnie  of  thy  giaeel 
Ytnaig  Clare.   Raymond  MoanefasDsey,  I 

would  have  thee  know. 
He  does  not  breathe  this  air,  whose  km  I 

cherish, 


QHAF.  T.] 

And  ivkoie  Bnfl  I  Imt, 


THE 


Houn- 


Kor  efver  in-my  life'did  «m  tbe  man 
Whom/fcr  liia  irH  and  naiqr  TiitaoaB*pttftB, 
I  tbmk  more  wvrthy  ofmyiJBiM^g  kne. 
Bot»  gince  the  matter  grows  unio  tiiia  pafis, 
I  miBt  net  aeBm  to  eroas  any  iUher^a  will ; 
Bat  wheD  thou  list  to  yisit  her  bynight, 
Hy  hone  ia  saddled,  and  the  stable  disor 
Binds  laady  for  thae;  aae  thorn  nt  :thy  plear 


In  hdnest  maniage  irod  bar  ftankly,  Ymj, 
And  If  thoa  geti'st  her,  lad,  Qod  givo  tfaoe  joy. 
ifoMo.  Tkmk,  eara  awayl  lot  Me  my  fidl 


Back'd  with  the  £AToan  of  so  tme  a  friend." 

Charles  Lamb,  who  gives  the  whole  of  this 
scene  in  his  'Specimens,'  speaks  of  it  rap- 
taioQsly: — ''This  scene  has  much  of  Shak- 
Bpeare's  manner  in  the  sweetness  and  good- 
natnradness  of  it.  It  seems  written  to  make 
the  reader  happy.  Few  of  our  dramatists  or 
no? eliiis  hsTo  attended  enough  to  this.  They 
torture  and  wound  us  abundantly.  They  are 
economists  only  in  delight.  Kolhing  can  be 
finer,  more  gentlemanlike,  and  noble,  than 
the  conyersation  and  compliments  of  these 
yom^  men.  How  delicious  is  Baymond 
Hoanchenaey's  forgetting,  in  his  fears,  that 
Jemingham  has  a  '  saint  in  Essex ;'  and  how 
sweetly  his  friend  reminds  him  !*' 

The  ancient  i^lotters.  Glare  and  Jemingham, 
are  drawn  as  very  politic  but  not  over-wise 
fathers.  There  is,  however,  very  little  that 
is  harsh  or  revolting  in  their  natures.  They 
put  out  their  feelers  of  worldly  cunning 
timidly,  and  they  draw  them  in  with  con- 
siderable apprehension  when  they  see  danger 
and  difficulty  before  them.  All  this  is  in 
harmony  with  the  thorough  good  humour  of 
the  whole  drama.  The  only  person  who  is 
angry  is  Old  Mounchensey : — 

" (Xa/fit.  I  do  not  hold  thy  offer  competent; 
Nor  do  I  like  the  aoBurancc  of  thy  land, 
The  title  is  so  biangled  with  thy  debta. 
Old  Mmm.  Too  good  for  thee :  and,  knight^ 
thoa  know'st  it  well, 
I  fawn'd  not  on  thee  for  thy  goods,  not  I, 
T  was  thine  own  motion ;  that  thy  wife  doth 
know. 
Ladff  Clare,  Hoaband,  it  was  so;  he  lies 
not  in  thai 


9»l 

dcKK.  Holdtfay dnt^ qa«DL 

OidMoim,  To  which  Lheaikened  willingly, 
and  the  rather, 
BeBBaae  I  waayomiDded  it  piooeeded 
•Pimn  love  thoa  beieat  to  me  and  to  my  boy; 
And  gavest  him  free  aeeess  onto  thy  hooae. 
Where  he  hath  not  behaved  him  to  thy  child 
But  as  befits  a  gentleman  to  do: 
Nor  is  my  poor  diatreased  state  ao  low 
That  1 11  shut  up  my  doors,  I  wanant  thee. 

Olare.  Let  it  soffiee,  Moonchenaey,  I  mis- 
Uke  it ; 
Nor  think  thy  son  a  match  fit  for  my  child. 

Old  MmuL  I  tell  thee,  Clare,  his  blood  Ib 
good  and  dear 
As  the  beat  drop  that  panteth  in  thy  veins: 
But  for  this  maid,  thy  fidr  and  virtuons  child, 
She  is  no  more  diapatag'd  by  thy  baacnesa, 
Than  the  moat  orient  and  the  predous  jewel. 
Which  still  retains  his  Instre  and  his  beauty 
Althoogh  a  slave  were  owner  of  the  same.** 

For  his  "  frantic  and  untamed  passion" 
Fabel  reproves  him.  The  comic  scenes  which 
now  occur  are  exceedingly  lively.  If  the  wit 
is  not  of  the  highest  order,  there  is  zeal  fun 
and  very  little  coaneness.  We  axe  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  a  jolly  set,  stealers  of 
venison  in  Enfield  Chase,  of  whom  the  leader 
is  Sir  John,  the  priest  of  Enfield.  His 
humour  consists  of  applying  a  somewhat 
pious  sentence  upon  every  occasion — ^^  Hem, 
grass  and  hay — ^we  are  all  mortal — let 's  live 
till  we  die,  and  be  merry,  and  there's  an 
end."  Mine  host  of  the  George  is  an  asso- 
ciate of  this  goodly  fraternity.  The  comedy 
is  not  overloaded,  and  is  very  judidously 
brought  in  to  the  relief  of  the  main  action. 
We  have  next  the  introduction  of  Millisent 
to  the  Prioress  of  Cheston  (Cheshunt) : — 

"Lady  Clare.  Madam, 
The  love  unto  this  holy  sisterhood, 
And  our  confirm'd  opinion  of  your  zeal. 
Hath  truly  won  us  to  bestow  our  child 
Bather  on  this  than  any  neighbouring  cell. 

Prioren.  Jesus'  daughter!  Maiy's  child ! 
Holy  matron  I  woman  mild  I 
For  thee  a  maea  ahall  still  be  saki, 
Every  slater  drop  a  bead ; 
And  those  again  succeeding  them 
For  you  shall  sing  a  requiem. 

Sir  Arthur.  Madam,  for  a  twelvemonth's 
approbation. 
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We  mean  to  make  thia  trial  of  our  child. 
Your  care,  and  our  dear  bleaaing,  in  mean 

time. 
We  pray  may  prosper  this  intended  work. 

Prioress,  May  your  happy  soul  be  blithe, 
That  80  truly  pay  your  tithe : 
He  that  many  children  gave, 
'T  is  fit  that  he  one  child  should  have. 
Then,  fair  viigin,  hear  my  spell. 
For  I  must  your  duty  tell. 

MiUiseiU,  GK>od  men  and  true,  stand  to- 
gether. 
And  hear  your  chaige. 

Prioress,  First,  a  mornings  take  your  book, 
The  glass  wherein  yourself  must  look ; 
Your  young  thoughts,  so  proud  and  jolly, 
Must  be  turned  to  motions  holy; 
For  your  busk  attires,  and  toys, 
Have  your  thoughts  on  heavenly  joys : 
And  for  all  your  follies  past 
You  must  do  penance,  pray,  and  &st. 
You  must  read  the  morning  mass. 
You  must  creep  unto  the  cross, 
Put  cold  ashes  on  your  head, 
Have  a  hair-cloth  for  your  bed ; 
Bind  your  beads,  and  tell  your  needs. 
Your  holy  aves,  and  your  creeds: 
Holy  maid,  thia  must  be  done, 
If  you  mean  to  live  a  nun." 

The  sweetness  of  some  of  these  lines  argues 
the  practised  poet.  Indeed  the  whole  play 
is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  rather  than  its 
force ;  and  it  appears  to  us  exactly  such  a 
performance  as  was  within  the  range  of 
Drayton's  powers.  The  device  of  Fabel 
proceeds,  in  the  appearance  of  Raymond 
Mounchensey  disguised  as  a  friar.  Sir  Arthur 
Glare  has  disclosed  to  him  all  his  projects. 
The  '*  holy  young  novice"  proceeds  to  the 
priory  as  a  visitor  sent  from  Waltham  House 
to  ascertain  whether  Millisent  is  about  to 
take  the  veil  "  from  conscience  and  devotion." 
The  device  succeeds,  and  the  lovers  are  left 
together : — 

"  Moun.  Life  of  my  soul !  bright  angel ! 
MiUisenL  What  means  the  friart 
MoufL  O  Millisent !  't  is  I. 
MiUisenL  TAj  heart  misgives  me;  I  should 
know  that  voice. 
You?  who  are  youl  the  holy  Virgin  bless  me ! 
Tell  me  your  name ;  you  shall  ere  you  confess 
me. 


Maun.  Mounchensey,  thy  true  friend. 

MiUisenL  My  Raymond !  my  dear  heart! 
Sweet  life,  give  leave  to  my  distntcted  soul 
To  wake  a  litUe  from  this  swoon  of  joy. 
By  what  means  earnest  thou  to  assume  this 
shape) 

Moun,  By  means  of  Peter  Fabel,  ray  kind 
tutor. 
Who,  in  the  habit  of  friar  Hilderaham, 
Frank  Jemingham's  old  friend  and  conliBaor,  \ 
Plotted  by  Frank,  by  Fabel,  and  myself 
And  so  delivei'd  to  Sir  Arthur  Clare, 
Who  brought  me  here  unto  the  abbey-gate, 
To  be  his  nun-made  daughter's  visitor. 

MiUisenL  You  are  all  sweet  traitors  to  mj  ; 
poor  old  father. 

0  my  dear  life,  I  was  a  dream'd  to-night» 
That,  as  I  was  praying  in  my  psalter,  | 
There  came  a  spirit  unto  me,  as  I  kneel'd,       | 
And  by  his  strong  persuasions  tempted  me      i 
To  leave  this  nunnery:  and  methougfat 

He  came  in  the  most  glorious  angel  shape 

That  mortal  eye  did  ever  look  upon. 

Ha!  thou  art  sure  that  spirit,  for  there 'a  no 
form  { 

Is  in  mine  eye  so  glorious  as  thine  own. 
Moun,  0  thou  idolatress,  that  dost  this 
worship 

To  him  whose  likeness  is  but  pnuse  of  thee ! 

Thou  bright  unsetting  star,  which,  through 
this  veil, 

For  very  envy  mak'st  the  sun  look  pale. 
MiUisenL  Well,  visitor,  lest  that  perhaps 
my  mother 

Should  think  the  friar  too  strict  in  his  de- 
crees, 

1  this  confesB  to  my  sweet  ghostly  &ther; 
If  chaste  pure  love  be  sin,  I  must  confess 

I  have  offended  three  years  now  with  thee. 

MowL  But  do  you  yet  repent  yon  of  the 
same? 

MiUisent,  T  futh  I  cannot. 

Moun,  Nor  will  I  abtolT«  thee 

Of  that  sweet  sin,  though  it  be  venial: 
Yet  have  the  penance  of  a  thonaand  kiaaea; 
And  I  eiyoin  you  to  this  pilgrimage : — 
That  in  the  evening  you  bestow  youfadf 
Here  in  the  walk  near  to  the  wiUow-gronnd, 
Where  1 11  be  ready  both  with  men  and 

horse 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  convey  yon 
Unto  a  lodge  I  have  in  Enfield  Chaae : 
No  more  reply  if  that  you  yield  consent 
I  see  more  eyes  upon  our  stay  are  beni. 
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MiUisent  Sweet  life,  fiurewell?  't  is  done, 
let  that  Boffioe  ; 
What  my  tongue  &il%  I  send  thee  by  mine 
cyea." 

The  Yotaress  is  carried  off  by  her  brother 
and  Jemingham ;  but  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  they  lose  their  way,  and  encounter  the 
deer-stealers  and  the  keepers.  A.  firiendly 
foreeter,  however,  assists  them,  and  they 
j  reach  Enfield  in  safety.  Not  so  fortunate 
are  Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Ralph,  who  are  in 
pursuit  of  the  unwilling  nun.  They  are 
roughly  treated  by  the  keepers,  and,  after  a 
night  of  toil,  find  a  resting-place  at  Waltham. 
The  priest  and  his  companions  are  terrified 
by  their  encounters  in  the  Chase :  the  lady 
in  white,  who  has  been  hiding  firom  them,  is 
taken  for  a  spirit ;  and  the  sexton  has  seen 
a  rision  in  the  church>porch.  The  morning 
however  arrives,  and  we  see  "  Sir  Arthur 
Clare  and  Sir  Ralph  Jemingham  trussing 
their  points,  as  newly  up.**  They  had  made 
good  their  retreat,  as  they  fimcied,  to  the 
inn  of  mine  host  of  the  Qeorge,  but  the 
merrf  devil  of  Edmonton  had  set  the  host 
and  the  smith  to  change  the  sign  of  the 
house  with  that  of  another  inn  ;  and  at  the 
real  George  the  lovers  were  being  happily 
married  by  the  venison-stealing  priest,  in 
the  company  of  their  faithful  friends.  Sir 
Arthur  and  Sir  Ralph  are  of  course  very 
angry  when  the  truth  is  made  known ;  but 
reconcilement  and  peace  are  soon  accom- 
plished:— 

"  FdbeL  To  end  this  difference,  know,  at 

first  I  knew 
What  you  intended,  ere  your  love  took  flight 
From    old  Mounchensey:    yon.  Sir  Arthur 

Clare, 
Were  minded  to  have  married  this  sweet 

beauty 
To  young  Frank  Jemingham.    To  cross  this 

match 
I  used  some  pretty  sleights,  bnt^  I  protest^ 


Such  as  but  sat  upon  the  skirts  of  art; 
No  colourations,  nor  such  weighty  spells 
As  tie  the  soul  to  their  performancy; 
These,  for  his  love  who  once  was  my  dear 

pupil. 
Have  I  effected.  Now,  methinks,  't  is  strange 
That  you,  being  old  in  wisdom,  should  thus 

knit 
Your  forehead  on  this  match ;  since  reason 

fiuls, 
No  law  can  curb  the  lovei^s  rash  attempt; 
Tears,  in  resisting  this,  are  sadly  spent: 
Smile  then  upon  your  daughter  and  kind  son. 
And  let  our  toil  to  ftiture  ages  prove. 
The  Devil  of  Edmonton  did  good  in  love. 
Sir  Arthur.  Well,  't  is  in  vidn  to  cross  the 

providence: 
Dear  son,  I  take  thee  up  into  my  heart; 
RLse,  daughter,  this  is  a  kind  father's  part 
HosL  Why,  Sir  Geoige,  send  for  Spindle's 

noise  presently : 
Ha!  ere 't  be  night  1 11  serve  the  good  Duke 

of  Norfolk. 
Sir  John.  Grass  and  hay,  mine  host;  let's 
live  till  we  die,  and  be  merry,  and  there 's  an 
end." 

We  lament  with  Tieck  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  career  of  'The  Merry  Devil'  is 
possibly  lost.  We  imagine  that  we  should 
have  seen  him  expiating  his  fault  by  doing 
as  much  good  to  his  fellow-mortals  as  he 
could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  necro- 
mancy. Old  Weever,  in  his  '  Funeral  Monu- 
ments,' has  no  great  faith  in  his  art  magic: 
"  Here  (at  Edmonton)  lieth  interred  under  a 
seemelie  Tome,  without  Inscription,  the  Body 
of  Peter  Fabell  (as  the  report  goes)  upon 
whom  this  Fable  was  fathered,  that  he  by 
his  wittie  devises  beguiled  the  devill :  belike 
he  was  some  ingenious  conceited  gentleman, 
who  did  use  some  sleighty  trickes  for  his 
owne  disports.  He  lived  and  died  in  the 
raigne  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  saith  the  booke 
of  his  merry  pranks." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


AS  YOTT  LIKE  FT. 


'  As  You  Like  It  *  was  first  printed  in  the 
folio  collection  of  1623. 

The  exact  date  of  this  comedy  cannot  be 
fixed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  belongs 
to  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  se'vvnteenth 
century.  It  is  not  mentioned,  in  the  list 
published  by  Mexus  in  1598 ;  and  there  is^an 
allusion  in  the  oomedy  which  &Lei  the  limits 
of  its  date  in  the  other  direction :  '^  I  will 
weep  for  nothing/*  says  Rosalind/'  like  Diana 
in  the  fountatn,^*  The  cross  in  Westcheap, 
originally  erected  by  Edward  I.,  was  recon- 
structed in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  and  con- 
Yerted  to  the  useful  purpose  of  a  conduit. 
The  images  about  the  cross  were  often  broken 
and  defaced,  probably  by  the  misdirected 
zeal  of  the  early  reformers;  and  so  the 
heathen  deities  were  called  in,  and  in  1596, 
according  to  Stow,  was  set  up  "  an  alabaster 
image  of  Diana,  and  water  conveyed  from 
the  Thames  prilling  from  her  breast.'*  Stow 
gives  us  this  information  in  1599 ;  but  in 
1603,  when  the  second  edition  of  his  'Survey 
of  London*  was  published,  the  glories  of 
Diana  were  passed  away ;  her  fountain  was 
no  longer  ''  prilling.*'  ''  The  same  is  ofttimes 
dried  up,  and  now  decayed,**  says  Stow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Diana  was 
included  in  the  popular  hatred  of  this  unfor- 
tunate cross ;  for  although  Elizabeth,  on  the 
24th  September,  1600,  sent  a  special  com- 
mand to  the  city  respecting  ''the  con- 
tinuance of  that  monument,"  in  accordance 
with  which  it  was  again  repaired,  gilded, 
and  cleansed  from  dust,  "about  twelve 
nights  following  the  image  of  our  Lady  was 
again  defaced  by  plucking  off  her  crown,  and 
almost  her  head.**  When  Rosalind  made  the 
allusion  to  Diana  in  the  fountain,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  fountain  was  not  "  dried 


up 


»t 


If  we  were  to  accept  the  oraoulsrdecuioos 
of  Fanner  and  Steeven%  as  to  Um  aawoas 
from  which  Shakspere  deitved  the  stay  of 
'  Ab  You  Like  It^*  we  might  dismiss  the  8ai>- 
jeet  very  briefly.    The  one^  safs,  wiih  his 
usual  pedantic  insolence^  "'  Am  Y-oa  Idko  It  * 
was  cortainly  borrowed,  if  we  believe  Dr. 
Gi«y  and  Mr.  Upton,  from  the  '  Coke's  Tale 
of  Qamelyn,*  which,  by  the  way,  was  iM>t 
printed  till  a  century  afterward,  wlim,  in 
truth,  the  old  bard,  who  was  no  hunter  of 
M8S.,     contented      himself     solely     with 
Lodge*s    'Bosalynd,    or    Buphues'    QoldeB 
L^raoye,*  quarto,  1590.***     Thus  "  the  old 
bard,**  meaning  Shakspere,  did  not  iak»  the 
trouble  of  doing,  or  was  incapable  of  doing, 
what  another  old  bard.  Lodge  (first  a  player, 
and  afterwards  a  naval  surgeon),  did  with 
great  oue~>consult  the  manuscript  copy  of 
an  old  English  tale  attributed,  but  snppoaed 
incorrectly  so,  to  Chaucer.    In  spite,  how* 
ever,  of  Dr.  Fanner,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  looking  at  the  '  Tale  of  Qamelyn,'  in  the 
endeavour  to  find  some  traces  of  Shakspere. 
Steevens  disposes  of  Lodge*s  '  Rosalynd'  in 
as    summary    a    way    as    Farmte    does  of 
'Qamelyn.*      "Shakespeare    has    followed 
Lodge*s  novel   more   exactly  than   is   his 
general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such 
worthless  originals^  and  has  sketched  some  of 
his  principal  characters  and  borrowed  a  few 
expressions  from  it.     The  inutatioBi^  Ac, 
however,  are  in  general  too  insignificant  to 
merit  transcription.**    All  this  is  very  un- 
scrupulous, ignorant,  and  tasteless.    Lodgers 
'  Rosalynd  *    is    not   a   worthless    original ; 
Shak8pere*s  imitations  of  it  are  not  insigni- 
ficant.   Lodge's  novel  is,  in  many  respects, 
however  quaint  and  pedantic,  informed  with 

*  *  Emuj  od  th«  Learning  of  SlukfipMn*  BosntU'^ 
Edition,  p.  SU. 
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a  l»iglit  poettcsl  spirit,  imd^  possesses  a  pas- 
toral charm  whieh  maj  oeeasionally  be  com* 
pared    with  the   best   parts   of   Sydney's 

Arcadia.*  Lodge  most  scrupulously  follows 
the  'Tale  of  (bkmelyn/  as  fiir  as  that  poem 
would  hamioniM  with  other  parta  of  hiv 
story  which  we  may  oonsider  to  be  his  owv 
iii¥«9tioB.  Bot^he  has  added'  so  nmeh  tbai 
is  neW)  in  the  creation  of  tha  incideBt  of  the 
banished  kii^,  the  adventurea  of  Rosalynd 
and  Aliada.  (Gelia)  in  the  forest,  the  passion 
of  RoMdflr(Oiinido),  and  the  pretty  mistake 
of  Pheba  arising  out  of  the  disgoaaa  of 
BoHdynd^  that  it  is  nothing  les»  than  abauid 
to  eonstderShakspere's  obligations  to  him  as 
inalgnifioant  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  two 
instanoea  where  Shakspere  fbunded  dramaa 
upon  thenoTeis  of  two  contempotaiy  Bnglish 
writers,  the  'Rosalynd'  of  Lodge,  and  the 
'  Pandosto '  of  Qreene^  he  offered  a.  decided 
homaga  to  their  genius,  by  adopting  their 
incidentv  with  great  fidelity.  But  in  tiie 
proeeeo  of  couTerting  a  narratiTe  into  a 
drama  he  manifests  the  wonderful  superiority 
of  his  powers  over  those  of  the  most  gifted 
of  bis  fellow-poets,  even  in  a  more  remark- 
able way  than  i^  using  the  common  language 
of  criticism,  we  might  call  the  '  Aa  Ton  Like 
It '  and  the  *  Winter's  Tale '  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  especially  in  the  exquisite  taste  with 
which  he  combines  old  materials  with  new, 
narrates  what  is  unfit  to  be  dramatically 
represented,  represents  what  he  finds  nar- 
rated, informs  the  actors  with  the  most  lively 
and  discriminating  touches  of  character,  and 
throwa  over  the  whole  the  rich  light  of  his 
poetry  and  bis  philosophy.  We  believe  that 
our  readers  will  not,  in  this  point  of  view 
consider  the  space  ill  bestowed  which  we 
shall  devote  to  an  analysis  of  Lodge's 
'  Rosalynd,'  as  compared  with  the  '  As  Tou 
lake  It.'  * 

"The  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn,'*  says  Tyiv 

whitt, ''  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 

MS6.  of  the  first  authority  ;  and  the  manner, 

*  A  reiKiatof  this  uacouunoDly  me  tnct  fome  part  of 
a  aerlct  •ntltied  *  Shakespeare's  Lllmuy,  a  Collection  of  the 
Rcnaanceef  NoTels*  and  Hlstnries  ueed  bf-Shakctpeare  as 
the  Faaadatioa  ot  his  Dramas.  Now  first  collected  and 
aeeoiateiy  reprinted  fkora  the  Original  Editions,  with  In- 
trodmUtry  NoUece  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  E%q^  F.S.A.'  Such 
a  work,  so  edited,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  students 
and  lofTers  of  Shakspere. 


styles' and  venifioation,  all  prove  it  to  have 
been  tfav  wovk^of!  an  author  much  inferior  to 
Ohauoer"  Headda^-^Ai  a^xeHqna  of  onr 
ancient  poetry,  and  the  fewndariim,  ptarhapay 
of  Shakespeare's  '  As  You  Like  It,'  I  oould 
hav«  widied.to  seeiimore  accurately  printed 
than.it  is  in;  the  only  edition:  which,  we  have 
of  it."  t  Of  the.  antiquit  J-  of  the  poem  there 
can  be  no  danbtb  It  not  only  employs  the 
old  langnage  in  the  old  spirit,  bat  its  &uh- 
oeptioa  of  the  hevoie  charaetwr  ia  altogether 
that  of  a  rode  age^  wiien  deeda-  of  violenoa 
did  not  present  themseivea  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  any  other  than  the  natural  acoom^ 
paniments  of  bodily  strength  and  undaimted 
courage.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  difierent  modes  in  which  Lodge 
and  Shakspere — ^who,  be  it  remembered, 
were  contemporaries,  and  therefore,  with 
the  exception  of  thedifiEerences  of  their  in- 
dividual habits  of  thought,  to  be  supposed 
equally  capable  of  modifying-  their  impres- 
sions by  the  associations  of  a  different  state 
of  society — have  dealt  with  their  common 
original.  In  the  *  Tale  of  Gamelyn,'  an  old 
doughty  knight.  Sir  Johan  of  Boundis,  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  directs  certain  ^*  wise 
knights'*  to  settle  how  he  shall  diride  his 
goods  amongst  his  three  sons.  The  division 
which  they  make  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
see^  not  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  father, 
and  he  thus  decrees  that  his  land  shall  be 
divided  otherwise  than  the  friends  had 
willed: — 

"  For  Qodd  'is  love,  my  neighbonris, 
Standeith  ye  all&  stiU, 
And  I  will  delin  my  londe 
After  my  ownife  will 

Johan  myn  eldest  sone  shall 
Thavd  plowis  five. 
That  was  my  fjadir's  heritage 
While  that  he  was  on  live; 

And  middillist  son^  shall 
Five  plowis  have  of  lond 
'ntat  I  hoipe  for  to  gettin 
With  myn  own  rij^t^  bond; 

And  all  myn  othir  porchasis 
Of  landis  and  of  Icdes 
That  I  bequethd  Gameljn 
And  all  my  gode  stedes." 

t  Intmdttetory  Ditcoitne  totha*  Caaterimiir  Taks^' 
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According  to  Lodgers  'Bosalyndy'  Sir  John 
of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow 
knights  of  Malta,  calls  his  sons  hefore  him, 
and  thus  directs : — 

"  As  I  leave  you  some  &ding  pelf  to  coimter- 
check  poverty,  so  I  inll  bequeath  you  inikllible 
precepts  that  shall  lead  you  unto  virtue.  First, 
therefore,  unto  thee,  Saladyne,  the  eldest,  and 
therefore  the  chiefest  pillar  of  my  house,  wherein 
should  be  engraved  as  well  the  excellency  of 
thy  fathei's  qualities,  as  the  essential  fortune  of 
his  proportion,  to  thee  I  give  fourteen  plough- 
lands,  with  all  my  manor-houses  and  richest 
plate.  Next,  unto  Fernandine  I  bequeath  twelve 
ploughlands.  But,  unto  Rosader,  the  youngest, 
I  give  my  horse,  my  armour,  and  my  lance,  with 
sixteen  ploughlands ;  for,  if  the  inward  thoughts 
be  discovered  by  outward  shadows,  Bosader  will 
exceed  you  all  in  bounty  and  honour." 

The  Orlando  of  Shakspere  thus  describes 
his  legacy : — 

"  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
&8hion  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but  poor  a  thou- 
sand crowns;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  chaiged  my 
brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well" 

The  entire  difference  of  the  conception  of 
character  between  the  Orlando  of  Shakspere 
and  the  Bosader  of  Lodge  follows  this  dif- 
ference in  the  statement  of  the  £ather*s  be- 
quest. Shakspere,  we  have  no  doubt,  was 
led  to  this  difference  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  original  tale.  We  do  not  believe  that 
he  ^  was  no  hunter  of  MSS."  The  mode  in 
which  the  friends  of  the  old  doughty  knight 
disposed  of  his  wealth  was  this : — 

"  For  to  delin  them  al  too  on 
That  was  ther  only  thought, 
And  for  that  Gamelyn  yongist  was 
He  shnldi  havin  nought." 

We  see  at  once  that  the  course  which  Shak- 
spere has  taken  was  necessary  to  his  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  younger  brother. 
Because  his  brother  n^lected  to  breed  him 

well,  there  begins  his  sadness : — 

• 

"  My  fiKther  charged  you  In  his  will  to  give 
me  good  education :  yon  have  trained  me  like  a 
peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  me  from  all  gentle- 
manlike qualities:  the  spirit  of  my  fiither  grows 
strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it : 
1 


therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  , 
a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allotteiy  my  . 
fitUier  left  me  by  testament ;  with  that  I  will  go 
buy  my  fortunes." 

With  the  exception  of  the  slight  burst  of  t 
violence  at  the  insolence  of  his  elder  brother,  j 
the  youngest  son  of  Shakspere  is  perfectly 
submissive,  unrepining  at  his  fortunes,  with- 
out revoige.  In  the  *  Tale  of  Gamelyn,*  and 
in  Lodge's  version  of  it,  the  youngest  son 
being  endowed  more  largely  than  his  elder 
brother,  there  is  a  perpetual  contest  for  power 
going  forward.  The  elder  brother  is  envious 
at  the  younger  being  preferred ;  the  younger 
is  indignant  that  the  cunning  of  the  elder 
deprives  him  of  the  advantages  of  his  father's 
testament.  It  is  singular  how  closely  Lodge 
has  here  copied  the  old  tale.  In  his  pre&ce 
he  says, — 

"  Having,  with  Captain  Clarke,  made  a  voyage 
to  the  islands  of  Teroeras  and  the  Canaries,  to 
beguile  the  time  with  labour  I  write  this  book ; 
rough,  as  hatched  in  the  storms  of  the  ocean, 
and  feathered  in  the  suige  of  many  perilous 
seas." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  he  had  in  his  cabin  a  copy 
in  manuscript  of  the  old  '  Tale  of  Gameljn.' 
For  example : — 

"  Gamelyn  stode  upon  a  day 
In  his  brotheris  yerde. 
And  he  began  with  his  honde 
To  handilin  his  berde,** 

Compare  Lodge : — 

"  With  thaiy  casting  up  his  hand,  KeftU  hair 
upon  his  face,  and,  perceiving  his  beard  to  bud. 
for  choler  he  began  to  blush,  and  swore  to 
himself  he  would  be  no  more  sulject  to  sncfa 
slavery." 

Again:^  * 

"  After  came  his  brothir  in 
Twalkyng  statelich  ihare, 
And  seidd  unto  Gamelyn 
Whait  is  our  meti  yore  t 

The  Gamelyn  ywrothid  hym. 
And  swore  by  Goddis  boke. 
Thou  Shalt  y  go,  bake,  luke,  thy  sdf ; 
I  wol  not  be  thy  coke." 

The  parallel  passage  in  Lodge  is  as  foIlowB : — 

**  As  thus  he  was  ruminating  of  his  melaiidioly 
passions,  in  came  Saladyne  with  his  men,  and 
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seeing  his  brother  in.  a  brown  study,  and  to 
foiget  his  wonted  reyeronce,  thought  to  shake 
him  out  of  his  dumps  thu&  '  Sirrah,'  quoth  he, 
'what^  is  your  heart  on  your  halfpenny,  or  aro 
you  saying  a  diige  for  your  fisither's  soul)  whaJb, 
is  my  dinner  ready f*  At  this  question  Bosader, 
turning  his  head  askance,  and  bending  his  brows 
as  if  anger  thero  had  ploughed  the  furrows  of  her 
wrath,  with  his  eyes  full  of  fire,  he  made  this  re- 
ply: 'Dost  thoti  oak  me,  Saladynef/ar  thy  cotes  f 
Qgk  some  of  thy  diurU  who  are  fit  for  «udi  voi 
ogUxr 

In  the  'Tale  of  Gamelyn,'  which  continues 
to  be  almost  literally  followed  by  Lodge,  we 
have  now  a  terrible  conflict  between  the  two 
brothers^  The  elder  calls  his  men  to  bind 
and  beat;  the  younger  seizes  '^a  pestill," 
(Lodge  calls  it  '^arake,'*) 

"  And  drofie  all  his  brother's  men 
Bight  sone  on  a  hepe." 

But  there  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  old 
tale,  equal  in  its  pathos  to  the  most  beau- 
tified things  in  our  ancient  ballads,  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  Lodge,  but  which 
unquestionably  entered  into  Shakspere*s 
conception  of  the  generous  and  forgiving 
Orlando  :— 

"  The  knights  thoughtin  on  traison 
Bvt  Oamdyn  on  none. 
And  went  and  kisM  his  brothir, 
And  then  they  were  at  one." 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  incident  of  the 
wrestling.  In  the  old  tale  there  is  no 
treacherous  agreement  between  the  elder 
brother  and  the  wrestler.  The  knight  simply 
wishes  that  Oamelyn 

"  mights  brokin  his  nek 
In  that  ilk  wrostUing." 

But  in  Lodge  we  have  the  incident  which  is 
dramatised  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  Act  I., 
Scene  I. 

"  Saladyne,  hearing  of  this,  thinking  now  not 
to  let  the  ball  &11  to  the  ground,  bat  to  take 
opportunity  by  the  forehead,  first  by  secret 
means  oonvented  with  the  Norman,  and  procured 
him  with  rich  rewards  to  swear  that  if  Bosader 
came  within  his  claws  he  would  never  more 
return  to  quanel  with  Saladyne  for  his  posses- 
siona." 


But  we  turn  again  to  the  old  tale,  and  we 
find  that  Shakspere  avails  himself  of  whatever 
exists  in  that  story  suited  for  his  dramatic 
object;  although  Lodge  may  have  given  a 
different  version  of  it.  With  that  care  with 
which  he  distinguishes  between  what  is 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  dramatic 
incident,  and  the  exhibition  of  another 
incident  not  essentially  dramatic,  he  engages 
our  sympathy  for  Orlando  by  narrating  the 
triumph  of  the  wrestler  over  the  old  man*8 
three  sons : — 

"  Yonder  they  lie;  the  poor  old  man,  their 
fitther,  maldng  such  jntt^  dole  over  them,  that 
all  the  beholden  take  his  part  with  weeping.** 

WhenGamelyn  arrived  at  thewrestling^place, 
he  lighted  down  from  his  steed  and  stood  upon 
the  grass ; — 

"  And  ther  he  herd  a  fiiinkelyn 
Weloway  for  to  sing. 
And  beganin  all  hiUiriy 
Hie  handisfor  to  wring." 

Here  we  trace  Shakspere ;  in  Lodge  we  lose 
him. 

"At  this  unlooked-for  massacre  the  people 
murmured,  and  were  all  in  a  deep  passion  of 
pity;  but  the  franklin,  fiither  unto  these,  never 
changed  his  eountena/nce,  but  as  a  man  of 
courageous  resolution  took  up  the  bodies  of  his 
sons  without  show  of  outward  discontent.'' 

Farther,  in  Lodge,  when  the  champion 
approaches  Bosader,  he  simply  gives  him  a 
shake  by  the  aliwdder;  in  'As  You  like  It' 
he  mocks  Orlando  with  taunting  speeches; 
and  so  in  Gamelyn  he  starts  towards  the 
youth, 

"  And  seidd.  Who  is  thy  &dir. 
And  who  Is  eke  thy  sirel 
ForsoQiJt  tJiou  art  a  gret/ole. 
For  that  thou  camist  hire." 

Up  to  this  point  has  Lodge  followed  his 
original,  with  few  exceptions,  very  literally ; 
but  he  now  gives  a  new  interest  to  the  story 
by  presenting  to  us  Bosalynd.  The  style  in 
which  he  describes  her  beauty  is  amongst  the 
prettiest  of  poetical  exaggerations : — 

"The  blush  that  gloried  Luna^  when  she 
kissed  the  shepherd  on  the  hills  of  Latmos,  was 
not  tainted  with  such  a  pleasant  dye  as  the 
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yeimilioii  floariiked  on  Um  silrer  bne  of 
BoHdi|iid'ii  oowitenaiioe :  bar  eyw  wtti»likB  ttuaa 
limi«  tiiat  make  the  nealtliy  ooveii  of  tbe 
beaireiB  more  goigeott%  spvrkluig  fissDiir  and 
disdain;  eoorteoua  and  yet  ooy,  as  if  in  them 
Yenua  bad  plaeedaU  heramorets^  and  Diana  all 
her  chastity.  The  tiammftU  of  her  hair,  folded-in 
a'  caul  of  gold,  so  fiur  aorpasBed  the  burnished 
glister  of  the  metal  as  the  son  doth  the  meanest 
star  in  brightness:  tbe  tresses  that  fold  in  the 
brows  of  ApoUo  were  not  half  so  rich  to  the 
sight,  for  in  her  hairs  it  seemed  Love  had  laid 
herself  in  ambush,  to  entmp  the  proudest  eye 
that  dont  gan  upem  their  exoellsuee/* 

Mr.  Collier,  quoting  thia  description  of 
Lodge,  says  it  "  puts  one  a  little  in  mind  of 
James  Shirley's  excellent  ridicule  of  over- 
strained hyperbolical  compliments  and  un- 
natural resemblances,  in  bis  play  of  '  The 
Sisters'"  (1662)*  We  wonder  Shakspere's 
own  playful  sonnet  did  not  occur  to  him  as 
a  closer  example  of  this  ridicule : — 

"  My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun; 
Coral  is  fkr  more  red  than  her  lips'  red: 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  hare  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  snd  white. 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress 

reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — ^yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  &r  more  pleasing  sound; 
I  grsnt  I  norer  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the 
ground ; 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  Mse  compare." 

In  this  sonnet  we  see  the  dominant. principle 
of  good  sense  by  which  Shakspere  made  his 
poetry  a  reality.  His  Rosalind  is  a-  living 
being,  full  of  grace,  and  spirit,  and  tenderness ; 
arch,  witty,  playful,  impassioned.  The 
Bosalynd  of  Lodge  is  not  exactly  ''of  no 
character  at  all,"  but  she  leaves  no  very 
distinct  or  pleasing  impression  on  our  mind. 
Shakspere's  exquisite  conception  of  her 
character  is  in  no  place  more  xslearly  evinced 
than  in  the  manner  with  which  he  deals 

•  *  PMCteftl  Decancrao,*  ToL  U.  ]k  171* 


with  an  ineidea^  tfaat.  Lodge  tiras-  pveMots 
to  him  :^- 

"  As  the  kin^  snd  lords  graced  him  (Eosader) 
with  embracing;  ao  the  ladies  fiuroared  him  with 
their  looksi^especially  Bosalynd,  whom  tbe  besutj 
and  valour  of  Eosader  hadalready  touched:  but 
she  aooottnted  love  a.tey,  a&d  fanej  a  momentary 
passion;  that,  as  it  was  taken  in-  with  a  gaie, 
might  be  shaken  off  with  a.  wink,  and  tharefore 
feared  not  to  dally  in  the  flame;  and»  to  make 
Roeader  know  she  affected  him,  took  from  her 
neck  a  jewel,  and  sent  it  by  a  psge  to  the  young 
gentleman.* 


Compare  tfais  with  tiie  falkdiing 


"  Ro8.  Gentleman, 

[Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neei. 
Wear  this  for  me;   one  oat  of  aaiis  with 
fortune;  ' 

That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  licki 
means. —  I 

I 

Shall  we  goy  oozl 
Cel.  Ay :— Fare  you  well,  &ir 

gentleman. 
Ori.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  yout  My  better 
parts 
Are  all  thrown  down;  and  that  which  hen 

stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  blodc 
Bos.  He  oalls  us  back:  My  pride  £dl  with 
my  fortunes: 
111  ask  him  what  he  would: — ^Did  yon  oil. 

sirl — 
Sir,  yon  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  Uian  your  enemies: 
OeL  Will  yes  go,  eoct 

Bad,  Have  with  you: — ^Paie  yev  welL* 

It  is  in  Lodge  that  we  find  the  stoiy  of  sn 
usurping  king  and  a  banished  brother,  of 
whieh  there  is  nothing  in  Qamelyii.  Lodge 
tells  us  of 

"  Torismond,  the  King  of  France,  who,  having 
by  force  banished  Qerismond,  thttr  lawftd  king, 
that  lived  as  an  outlaw  in  the  foresi  of  Ardes, 
sought  now  bjr  all  means  i»  keep  the  Freock 
buBied  with  aU  sports  that  might  bieed  their 
oontent.  Amongst  tbe  rest  he  had  appsintcd 
this  solemn  tonmament>  irtieremito  he  In  raoil 
solemn  manner  reasrtad,  aooompanied  wHh  the 
twelve  peers  of  France,  who,  rather  for  lisar  tkaa 
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lom^goweil him  with  the  show  of  their dnli&l 
&fioiitt  To  feed  their  ^ee^  end  to  make  the 
beholden  pleased  with  the  eight  of  most  me 
and  glistening  objecte,  he  had  appointed  hiaowB 
daughter  Alinda  to  be  there,  and  the  Ikir 
Bentynd,  daughter  nnto  Gerfsmond,  with  all 
the  benllftil  damseUi  that  were  fiunonB  fortiieir 
featues  in  all  Ftance." 

But  after  tha  toamameni  Lodgft  mtama  to 
his  origiiml;  and  we  h&re  a  Bneoeaiioii  of 
oonteete  of  farute  force  betwem  the  younger 
and  the  alder  brother,  whidi  Sliakspere 
altogether  rejeeta.  Boeader,  upon  rettkniing 
home  with  a  troop  of  young  gentlemen,  is 
shut  oat  of  the  house  by  his  brother*8  order; 
but  he  kicks  down  the  door,  breaks  open  the 
buttery,  and  revels  with  his  companions  till 
they  have  despatched  ^re  tuns  of  wine  in 
his  brother's  cellar.  This  is  literally  the 
story  of  Gamelyn ;  which  has,  however,  the 
pleasant  accompaniment  of  the  young 
gentleman  breaking  the  porter's  neck  and 
throwing^  him  into  a  well  seven  hundred 
fathoms  deep.  Theaa  events  are  followed, 
both  in  the  old  tale  and  the  novel,  by  the 
elder  brother  chaining  the  younger  to  a  peat 
in  the  middle  of  his  hall,  where  he  continues 
two  or  three  days  without  meat.  The  story 
thus  nroceeds : — 


**  Which  Adam  Spencer,  the  old  servant  of  Sir 
John  of  BourdeanZy  seeing,  touched  with  the 
daty  and  love  he  ought  to  his  old  master,  felt 

I  a  remorse  in  hia  conscience  of  his  son's  mishap ; 

j  and  therefore,  although  Saladyne  had  given  a 
genenl  duuge  to  his  servants  that  none  of  them 
upon  pain  of  death  should  give  either  meat  or 
drink  to  Bosader,  yet  Adam  Spencer  in  the 
mgfat  rose  secretly,  and  brought  him  such 
victuals  as  he  could  provide,  and  unlocked  him, 
and  set  him  at  liberty." 

It  was  in  Gfamelyn  that  Ledge  found  Adam 
Spencer : — 

"  Then  scide  at  last  this  Qamelyn 
That  stod^  boundin  strong, 
Adam  Spenoer,  methinkith  that 
I  fiwt^  al  to  long." 

Qameiyn  being  rdeased,  he  and  Adam 
Spencer  ellhet-  a  considerable  slanghter  of 
tlie  elder  brother's  friends,  in  whidi  particular 
Lodge  nowise  hesitates  to  follow  his  original. 


Shakspere  hae  sproided  all  this ;  and  he  has 
given  us  instead'  one  of  the  most  ddightful 
of  all  his  soenes:  It  is  said  that  he  played 
tile  character- of  Adam  himself.  Oldys  tells 
a  Btoiy  of  a  relation  of  the  poet, — an  old 
man  who  lived  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  U.,-— describing  "  the  fidnt,  general, 
and  almost  lost  ideas  he  had  of  having  once 
seen  him  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies, 
wherein  being  to  personate  a  decrepit  old 
man,  he  wore  a  long  beaid,  and  appeared  so 
weak  and  drooping,  and  unable  to  walk^.that 
he  was  foroed  to  be  supported  andcairied  by 
another  person  to  a  table,  at  which  he  was 
seated  among  some  company,  who  were  eating, 
and  one  of  them  sung  a  song.**  This  was 
unquestionably  the  Adam  of  '  As  Ton  Like 
It;*  and  to  us  there  is  no  tradition  of 
Shakspere  so  pleasing  as  that  in  the  following 
noble  lines  his  lips  uttered  what  his  mind 
had  conceived : — 

"  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sared  under  your  fetfaer^ 
Which  I  did  storey  to  be  my  foster  nnne, 
When  sernoe  should  in  my  old  limfaa  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in.  oemeca  thxewn; 
Take  that:  and  He  that  doth  the  lavens  feed. 
Tea,  providently  oaten  for  the  ^anrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !    Here  ia  the  gold; 
All  ibis  1  give  you:  Let  me  be  your  servant; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquois  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbaahful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly:  let  me  go  with  you; 
I H  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necesBities.'' 

The  beauty  of  Boealynd,  according  to 
Lodge*8  novel,  filling  all  men  with  her  praises, 
makes  the  usurping  king  resolved  to  banish 
her.  Her  cousin  defends  her ;  and  the  despot 
banishes  them  both.  We  need  scarcely  point 
out  how  judiciously  Shakspere  has  made 
Gelia  self-banished  through  her  fxiendship. 
He  has  not  varied  the  circumstances  of  their 
departure  as  related  by  Lodge : — 

"Alinda  grieved  at  nothing  but  that  they 
might  have  no  man  in  their  company,  saying,  it 
would  be  their  greatest  prejudice  in  that  two 
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women  went  wandering  without  either  gaide  or 
attendant.  Tush  (quoth  Bosalynd),  art  thou  a 
woman,  and  hast  not  a  sudden  shift  to  prevent 
a  misfortune)  I,  thou  seest,  am  of  a  tall  stature, 
and  would  veiy  well  become  the  person  and 
apparel  of  a  page :  thou  ahalt  be  my  mistresSi 
and  I  will  play  the  man  so  properly,  that  (trust 
me)  in  what  company  soever  I  come  I  will  not 
be  discovered.  I  will  buy  me  a  suit,  and  have 
my  rapier  very  handsomely  at  my  side,  and,  if 
any  knave  offer  wrong,  your  page  will  show 
him  the  point  of  his  weapon.  At  this  Alinda 
smiled,  and  upon  this  they  agreed,  and  presently 
gathered  up  all  their  jewels,  which  they  trussed 
up  in  a  casket,  and  Bosalynd  in  all  haste  pro- 
vided her  of  robes;  and  Alinda  being  called 
Aliena»  and  Bosalynd  Ganimede,  they  travelled 
along  the  vineyards,  and  by  many  by-ways  at 
last  got  to  the  forest  side,  where  they  travelled 
by  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  without  seeing 
any  creature,  being  often  in  danger  of  wild 
beasts,  and  pained  with  many  passionate  sor- 
rows." 

But  where  is  Touchstone?  We  find  him  not 
in  Lodge.  Steevens  tells  us,  "  the  characters 
of  JaqueSythe  Clown,  and  Audrey,  are  entirely 
of  the  poet*s  own  formation.** 

"Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden!"  Touchstone 
thought  that  when  he  was  at  home  he  was 
in  a  better  place.  But  here  is  the  home  of 
every  true  lover  of  poetry.  What  a  world  of 
exquisite  images  do  Shakspere*s  pictures  of 
this  forest  call  up !  He  gives  us  no  positive 
set  descriptions,  of  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
rivulets,  and  fountains, — such  as  we  may  cut 
out  and  paste  into  an  album.  But  a  touch 
here  and  there  carries  us  into  the  heart  of 
his  living  scenery.  And  so,  whenever  it  is 
our  happy  lot  to  be  wandering 

"  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs," 

we  think  of  the  oak  beneath  which  Jaques 
lay  along, — 

"  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  f 

and  of  the  dingle  where  Touchstone  was 
with  Audrey  and  her  goats ;  and  of  the 

"  Sheepcote  fenced  about  with  olive-trees," 

where  dwelt  Rosalind  and  Celia;  and  of  the 
hawthorns  and  brambles  upon  which  Orlando 


hung  odes  and  elegies.  The  description 
which  Lodge  gives  us  of  Arden  leaves  no 
such  impression;  it  is  cold  and  classical, 
vague  and  elaborate  :— 

''With  that  they  rose  up,  and  marched 
forward  till  towards  the  even,  and  then  coming 
into  a  fiur  valley  (compassed  with  mountainB^ 
whereon  grew  many  pleasant  shrubs)  thej 
descried  where  two  flocks  of  sheep  did  feed. 
Then,  looking  about,  they  might  perceive  where 
an  old  shepherd  sat  (and  with  him  a  young 
swain)  under  a  covert  most  pleasantly  situated. 
The  ground  where  they  sat  was  diapered  with 
Flora's  riches,  as  if  she  meant  to  wrap  TcUqb 
in  the  gloiy  of  her  vestments:  round  about, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  were  most 
curiously  planted  pine-trees,  interseamed  with 
lemons  and  citrons,  which  with  the  thickness  d 
their  boughs  so  shadowed  the  place,  that  Phoebm 
could  not  pry  into  the  secret  of  that  arbour;  so 
united  were  the  tops  with  so  thick  a  closure 
that  Venus  might  there  in  her  jollity  hare 
dallied  unseen  with  her  dearest  paramour.  Fast 
by  (to  make  the  place  more  goigeous)  was  there 
a  fount  so  ciystalline  and  clear,  that  it  seemed 
Diana  with  her  Diyades  and  Hamadiyades  had 
that  spring,  as  the  secret  of  all  their  bathings. 
In  this  glorious  arbour  sat  these  two  shepherds 
(seeing  their  sheep  feed)  playing  on  their  pipes 
many  pleasant  tunes,  and  from  music  and 
melody  falling  into  much  amorous  chat" 

Kothing  can  more  truly  show  how  im- 
measurably superior  was  the  art  of  8hakspere 
to  the  art  of  other  poets  than  the  compariaoD 
of  such  a  description  as  this  of  Lodge  with 
the  incidental  scene-painting  of  hii  forest  of 
Arden.  It  has  been  truly  and  beautifully 
said  of  Shakspere, — **  All  his  excellences,  like 
those  of  Nature  herself,  are  thrown  out 
together;  and,  instead  of  interfexing  with, 
support  and  recommend,  each  other.  His 
flowers  are  not  tied  up  in  garlands,  nor  his 
fruits  crushed  into  baskets — ^but  spring  lirisg 
from  the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  freshness  of 
youth.***  But  there  are  critics  of  another 
caste,  who  object  to  Shakspere*8  forest  of 
Arden,  situated,  as  they  hold,  *^  between  the 
rivers  Mouse  and  Moselle.**  They  mafntsin 
that  its  geographical  position  ought  to  have 
been  known  by  Shakspere;  and  thai  he  ii  | 
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oozuequently  mort  yehemently  to  be  repre- 
hended for  imagining  that  a  palm-tree  could 
flourish^  and  a  lioness  be  starring,  in  French 
Flanders.  We  most  heartily  wish  that  the 
critics  would  allow  poetry  to  haye  its  own 
geography.  We  do  not  want  to  know  that 
Bohemia  has  no  seabord ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
have  the  island  of  Sycorax  defined  on  the 
map;  we  do  not  require  that  our  forest  of 
Arden  should  be  the  Arduenna  S^va  of 
Ctesar  and  Tacitus,  and  that  its  rocks  should 
be  '^  clay-slate,  grauwacke-slate,  grauwacke, 
conglomerate,  quartz-rock,  and  quartzose 
sandstone."  We  are  quite  sure  that  Ariosto 
was  thinking  nothing  of  French  Flanders 
when  he  described  how 

"  two  fountains  grew. 
Like  in  the  taste,  but  in  effects  unlike, 
Placed  in  Ardenna,  each  in  other's  view: 
Who  tastes  the  one,  lore's  dart  his  heart  doth 

strike; 
Contrary  of  the  other  doth  ensue, 
Who  drinks  thereof,  their  lovers  shall  mis- 
like."** 

We  are  equally  sure  that  Shakspere  meOTit 
to  take  his  forest  out  of  the  region  of  the 
literal,  when  he  assigned  to  it  a  palm-tree 
and  a  lioness.  Lady  Morgan  tells  us,  "  The 
forest  of  Ardennes  smells  of  early  English 
poetry.  It  has  all  the  greenwood  freshness 
of  Shakspere's  scenes ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  feel  the  truth  and  beauty  of  his 
exquisite  *  As  Tou  Like  It,*  without  having 
loitered,  as  I  have  done,  amidst  its  tangled 
glens  and  magnificent  depths/*  f  We  must 
venture  to  think  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  Shakspere  to  visit  the  Ardennes  to  have 
described 

"  An  old  oak,  whose  bonghs  were  moss'd  with 

«g». 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity ;" 

and  that,  although  his  own  Warwickshire 
Arden  is  now  populous,  and  we  no  longer 
meet  there  a  "  desert  inaccessible,"  there  are 
fifty  places  in  England  where,  with  the  As 
You  Like  It*  in  hand,  one  might  linger 

*  '  Orlando  Furioeo/  book  i.,  stansa  78*  HarringtOQ's 
Tra&slatfcm. 
t  '  The  Prtaiceai/  a  novel,  vol.  fii.  p.fl07. 


"from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  and  say,  "Ay, 
now  am  I  in  Arden.** 

Shakspere,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  not 
only  taken  the  geography  of  his  Arden  oul 
of  the  real,  but  has  in  the  sune  way  pur- 
posely perplexed  the  chronology  of  his 
comedy.  In  Lodge*s  'Rosalynd*  the  geo- 
graphy is  somewhat  more  perplexed ;  for  it 
is  minute  enough  to  belong  apparently  to 
the  real,  while  it  is  essentially  untrue. 
Adam  and  Bosader  travel  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  forest  of  Arden :  "  Bosader  and  Adam, 
knowing  full  well  the  secret  ways  that  led 
through  the  vineyards,  stole  away  privily 
through  the  province  of  Bordeaux,  and 
escaped  safe  to  the  forest  of  Arden.**  Secret 
or  public,  the  ways  must  have  been  suffi- 
ciently wearisome  which  led  completely 
across  France  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Mouse.  This  is  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  disregard  of  exactness  which  we  find 
in  Shakspere*s  contemporaries.  But  here 
the  inexactness  looks  only  like  a  blunder : 
in  Shakspere*s  forest  of  Arden  we  have 
nothing  definite,  and  therefore  we  readily 
pass  into  the  imaginative.  In  the  same  way, 
Lodge  presents  us  with  King  Gerismond  and 
King  Torismond,  kings  of  France.  Shak- 
spere idealises  these  persons  into  dukes.  We 
thus  are  thrown  out  of  the  limits  of  real 
history,  unless  we  strain  A  point  to  come 
within  those  limits.  We  grant  that  this 
idealising  is  very  perplexing  to  the  stage 
representation  of  thb  and  other  plays ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  perplexity 
arises  from  the  altered  condition  of  the  stage 
itself.  Its  scenes  must  now  be  copied  from 
nature;  its  dresses  must  now  be  true  to  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  doublet  and  the 
hose.  We  do  not  object  to  this  in  its  place; 
and  we  hold  that  when  the  poet  deals  with 
the  real  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  him  with  the 
minutest  scrupulosity.  But  with  the  same 
reverence  for  his  guidance  we  maintain  that, 
when  he  proclaims  by  tokens  not  to  be 
mistaken  that  he  has  entered  the  regions  of 
imagination,  we  are  not  to  take  him  out  of 
those  regions  and  surround  him  with  the 
boundaries  of  time  and  space.  The  view 
which  Ulrici  takes  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  ideal  prevails  in '  As  You  Like  It*  has  our 
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perfeot  tsoneorrenee:— -^  f^panMf ,  BOtliing 
appears  directly  opposed  to  vsality :  no^twper- 
natural,  or  t^fi^iiatiiral,  beings  or  appeannces. 
aepanUdy,  eyerj  cluHracter,  ntuatioii,  and 
incident,  might  belong  to  common  actnalitj ; 
it  ia  only  through  the  li<ms  and  serpents  in 
a  European  forest  that  it  is  lightly  indicated 
to  us  that  we  tread  the  soil  of  poetic  fancy. 
And  yet  more  distinctly  does  the  entire  play 
in  its  deyelopment, — the  involutions  and 
proportion  of  the  parts  to  the  whole^ — ^the 
oneness  of  the  relations  and  situations,  the 
actions  and  circumstances^— render  it  elesr 
that  this  drama  is  by  no  means  intended  as 
a  representation  of  common  actuality;  but 
rather  of  life  as  seen  from,  a  peculiar  and 
poetical  pomt  of  Yiew." 

We  have  already  said  that  the  deviatioos 
which  Shakspere  made  in  the  conduct  of  his 
story,  from  the  original  presented  to  him  in 
Lodge's 'Rosalynd,*  furnish  a  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  wonderful  superiority  of  his 
art  as  compared  with  the  art  of  other  men. 
But  the  addititms  which  he  has  made  to  the 
story  of  'Rosalynd*  evince  even  a  hi^^er 
power:  they  grow  out  of  his  surpassing 
philosophy.  To  this  quality  Lodge  sets  up 
no  protensions.  When  the  younger  brother 
of  the  novelist  has  fled  from  his  home  with 
his  faithful  servant — when  his  Rosalynd  and 
Alinda  have  been  banished  from  the  court— 
they  each  enter  into  the  pastoral  life  with 
all  imaginable  prottiness;  and  there  in  the 
forest  wild  they  encounter  native  pastoral 
lovers,  and  a  dethroned  king  and  his  free 
companions  leading  the  hunter^s  life  without 
care  or  retrospection.  Alinda  and  Rosalynd 
have  now  become  Aliena  and  Ganimede ;  and 
when  they  sojourn  in  the  forest  they  find 
the  verses  of  despairing  shepherds  graven 
upon  tall  beech-trees,  and  hear  inteiminable 
eclogues  recited  between  Montanus  and 
Goridon.  How  closely  Shakspere  follows  the 
tnetdenti  of  his  original  may  be  gathered 
from  the  address  of  Lodge's  Aliena  to  one  of 
these  poetical  swains : — 

"Therefore  let  this  suffice,  gentle  shepherd: 
my  distress  is  ss  great  as  m  j  travail  is  dangerous, 
and  I  wander  in  this  forest  to  light  on  some 
cottage  where  I  and  my  page  may  dwell :  for  I 
mean  to  buy  some  &rm,  and  a  flock  of  sheep. 


and  80  become  a  skflphBrdeB^.meMih|g  to  life 
low,  and  oositent  .me  with  a  eoontry  life;  far  I 
have  heard  the  ewaina  say  that  th^y  diank 
withoutsaspiclon,aiid  slept  without  eam^  Mnnrj, 
miatreff^  qnoth  CoridoD,  if  yon  mean  ta,  you 
oame  in  good  time,  for  my  landlord  intends  to 
sell  both  the  £um  I  tUl  and  the  flock  I  keep, 
and  cheap  you  may  have  them  for  ready  monej: 
and  for  a  shepherd's  life  (oh,  mistress !)  did  yoa 
but  live  awhile  in  their  content,  you  would  saj 
the  court  were  rather  a  place  of  sorrow  than  of 
solace.  Here,  mistress,  shall  not  fortune  thwart 
you,  but  in  mean  misfortunes^  as  the  less  of  a 
few  sheep,  which,  ss  it  breeds  no  beggaiy,  so  it 
can  be  no  extreme  prejudice:  the  next  year 
may  mend  all  with  a  ixedi  increase.  Envy  sttn 
not  us,  we  covet  not  to  climb,  ear  desiras  moeiit 
not  above  our  degrees^  nor  our  thpnghts  abore 
our  fortoaes.  Care  cannot  harbour  in  oor 
cottages^  nor  do  our  homely  couches  know 
broken  slumbere:  as  we  exceed  not  in  diet,  so 
we  have  enough  to  satisfy;  and,  mistceas,  I  have 
so  much  Latin,  satis  est  quod  sufficiL 

"  By  my  truth,  shepherd  (quoth  Aliena),  tboa 
makest  me  in  love  with  your  country  life,  and 
therefore  send  for  thy  landlord,  and  I  will  bar 
thy  fium  and  thy  flocks,  and  thou  shalt  still 
under  me  be  overseer  of  them  both:  only  for 
pleasure  sake  I  and  my  page  will  serve  yon,  lead 
the  flocks  to  the  field,  and  fold  them.  Him 
will  I  live  quiet^  unknown,  and  contented." 

Again,  when  Bosader  and  Adam  enter  the 
forest,  and  in  their  extremity  of  distren 
encounter  the  merry  company  of  banidied 
courtiers,  we  have  the  exact  prototype  of  tiie 
action  of  Orlando  and  Adam  of  Bhakspere:— 

''  Bosader,  full  of  eouiage  (though  veiy  Cunt), 
rose  up,  and  wished  A.  Spencer  to  ait  there  till 
his  return;  'for  my  mind  gives  me,'  quoth  he,  'I 
shall  bring  thee  meat'  With  that,  like  a  mad- 
man, he  rose  up,  and  ranged  up  and  down  the 
woods,  seeking  to  encounter  some  wild  beast 
with  his  rapier,  that  either  he  might  carry  hii  I 
friend  Adam  food,  or  else  pledge  his  life  in ; 
pawn  for  his  loyalty.  It  chanced  that  day  that 
Gerismond,  the  lawful  King  of  France,  banished 
by  Torismond,  who  wUh  a  lusty  crew  of  outlaws 
lived  in  that  forest,  that  day  in  honour  of  his 
birth  made  a  feast  to  all  his  bold  yeomen,  sad 
frolicked  it  with  store  of  wine  and  venisoo. , 
sitting  all  at  a  long  table  under  the  shadow  of 
lemon-trees.    To  that  place  by  chance  fortone 
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Modiieted  Itmmiim,  wIid  mtitmg  mA  s  ereir  of 
bimTe  men,  hATing  store  of  tlai  for  ^nnt  of 
which  he  and  Aiun  perished,  he -stepped  holdly 
to  the  board's  end,  and  aaloted  the  «>mpany 
thus: — 

"Whataoerer  thou  be  thai  art  nnster  of  these 
laaiy  aqnires,  I  salute  thee  as  graciously  as  a 
man  in  extreme  distresB  may:  know  that  I  and 
a  fellow  fiiend  of  mine  are  here  fiuoushed  in  the 
forest  for  want  of  food:  perish  we  mnst,  unless 
reliered  by  thy  &7oun.  Therefore,  if  thou  be 
a  gentleman,  give  meat  to  men,  and  to  such  as 
are  every  way  worthy  of  life.  Let  the  proudest 
squire  that  sits  at  thy  table  rise  and  encounter 
with  me  in  any  honourable  point  of  activity  wliat- 
soerer,  and  if  he  and  thou  prove  me  not  a  man, 
send  me  away  eomfortless.  If  thou  refose  this, 
as  a  niggard  of  tiiy  cates,  I  will  have  amongst 
yon  with  my  sword;  for  rather  will  I  die 
valiantly,  ilttn  perish  with  ao  eowardly  an  ex- 
treme. Geiismond,  looking  him  earnestly  in 
the  fiMie,  and  seeing  so  proper  a  gentleman  in  so 
bitter  a  paanon,  was  moved  with  so  great  pity, 
that,  rising  from  the  table,  he  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  bade  him  welcome,  willing  him  to  sit 
down  in  his  place,  and  in  his  room  not  only  to 
eat  lus  fill,  but  be  lord  of  the  feast  'Gramercy, 
ar,'  quoth  Roeader,  'but  I  have  a  feeble  friend 
that  lies  hereby  fiunlahed  almost  for  food,  aged, 
and  therefore  less  able  to  abide  the  extremity 
of  hunger  than  myself,  and  dishonour  it  were 
for  me  to  taste  one  crumb  before  I  made  him 
partner  of  my  fortunes :  therefore  I  will  run  and 
fetch  him,  and  then  I  will  gratefully  accept  of 
your  proffer.*  Away  hies  Bosader  to  Adam 
Spencer,  and  tells  him  the  news,  who  was  glad 
of  so  happy  fortune,  but  so  feeble  he  was  that  he 
could  not  go;  whereupon  Sosader  got  him  up 
on  his  back,  and  brought  him  to  the  place." 

Exact,  also,  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
Bosader  of  Lodge,  wandering  about  and 
carving  on  a  tree  **  a  pretty  estimate  of  his 
mistress's  perfections/*  and  the  Orlando  of 
Shakspere,  who  in  the  same  manner  records 

"  The  &ir,  the  chaste,  and  unexpreasive  she." 

Literal  is  the  copy,  too,  we  have  in  Shakspeie 
of  the  sUucUions  of  the  lovers  when  Rosalind 
passes  with  Orlando  as  the  merry  page : — 

"As  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  repast, 
Rosader,  giving  them  thanks  for  his  good  cheer, 
would  have  been  gone;  but  Ganimede,  that  was 


lotti  'to  let  him  pass  out  of  her  pvoKBce,  h^gan 
thns:— 'Kay,fomater,*  qooth  she,  <if  thy  bvinen 
he  not  the  greater,  seeing  thou  sByeat  thou  art 
so  deeply  in  love,  let  ma  see  how  thou  canst 
wea  I  will  represent  Bosalynd,  and  thou  shalt 
be  as  then  art,  Boaader.  See  in  some  amorous 
edogne,  how  if  Bosalynd  were  pveseni^  how  thou 
oouldst  eourt  her;  and  while  we  sing  of  love 
Aliens  shall  tune  her  pipe  and  play  us  melody.* 
'Content,'  quoth  Rosader;  and  Aliena^  she,  to 
show  her  wiUin^ess,  drew  forth  a  recorder,  and 
began  to  wind  it.** 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  eharaaeritatum 
arising  out  of  these  similar  circumstances. 
Lodge  gives  us  a  *' wooing  eclogue  betwixt 
Bosalynd  and  Bosader;"  wherein  the  lover 
thus  swears  in  the  good  heroic  vein:^* 

"First  let  the  heavens  conspire  to  pull  me 

down. 
And  heaven  and  earth  as  abject  quite  refuse 

me; 
Let  sorrows  stream  about  my  hateful  bower, 
And  retchleSB  horror  hatch  within  my  breast; 
Let  beauty's  eye  afflict  me  with  a  lower. 
Let  deep  despair  puisue  me  without  rest, 
Ere  Bosalynd  my  loyalty  disprove. 
Ere  Bosalynd  accuse  me  for  unkind." 

The  hdoved  of  Shakspere  uses  no  such  holiday 
vows ;  but  is  contented  with,  "  By  my  troth, 
and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  mend  me,  and 
by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous." 
It  is  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  Bosalind,  opposed 
to  the  poetical  earnestness  of  Orlando,  that 
prevents  the  pastoral  from  sliding  into  the 
ridiculous,  as  it  has  always  a  tendency  to  do. 
The  same  art  is  again  shown  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  incident  of  Phebe*fi  love  for 
Ganimede.    Lodge  thus  presents  it  to  us : — 

"  Ganimede,  overhearing  all  these  passions  of 
MontanuB,  could  not  brook  the  cruelty  of  Phebe, 
but,  starting  from  behind  a  bush,  said,  'And  if, 
damsel,  you  fled  from  me,  I  would  transform 
you  as  Daphne  to  a  bay,  and  then  in  contempt 
trample  your  branches  under  my  feet.'  Phebe, 
at  this  sudden  reply,  was  amazed,  especially 
wlien  she  saw  so  foir  a  swain  as  Ganimede; 
blushing,  therefore,  she  would  have  home  gone, 
but  that  he  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  prosecuted 
his  reply  thui:  'What,  shepherdess^  so  fiur  and 
BO  crueU  Disdain  beseems  not  cottages,  nor 
coyness  maids;  for  either  they  be  condemned 
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to  be  too  proud,  or  too  froward.  Take  heed, 
fair  nymph,  that  in  despising  lore  you  be  not 
overreached  with  love,  and,  in  shaking  off  all, 
shape  yourself  to  your  own  shadow,  and  so  with 
Narcissus  prove  passionate  and  yet  unpitied. 
Oft  have  I  heard,  and  sometime  have  I  seen, 
high  disdain  turned  to  hot  desires.  Because 
thou  art  beautiful  be  not  so  coy:  as  there  is 
nothing  moro  fair,  so  there  is  nothing  more 
fading:  aB  momentary  as  the  shadows  which 
grow  from  a  cloudy  sun.  Such,  my  fair  shep- 
herdess., as  disdain  in  youth,  desiro  in  age,  and 
then  they  aro  hated  in  the  winter  that  might 
have  been  loved  in  the  prime.  A  wrinkled 
maid  is  like  to  a  parched  rose,  that  is  cast  up  in 
coffers  to  please  the  smell,  not  worn  in  the  hand 
to  content  the  eye.  There  is  no  folly  in  love  to 
— ^had  I  wistt  and  theroforo  be  ruled  by  me, 
love  while  thou  art  young,  lest  thou  be  disdained 
when  thou  art  old.  Beauty  nor  time  cannot  be 
recalled,  and  if  thou  love,  like  of  Montanus; 
for,  if  his  desires  aro  many,  so  his  deserts  are 
great.' 

"  Phebc  all  this  while  gazed  on  the  perfection 
of  Ganimede,  as  deeply  enamoured  of  his  per- 
fection as  Montanus  inveigled  with  hers:  for 
her  eye  made  survey  of  his  excellent  feature, 
which  she  found  so  rare,  that  she  thought  the 
ghost  of  Adonis  had  leaped  from  Elysium  in 
the  shape  of  a  swiun." 

Compare  this  with  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third 
act  of  *  As  You  Like  It:'— 

"  Why,  what  means  this?     Why  do  you  look 

on  me] 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work : — Od  's  my  little  life ! 
I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too: — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it; 
'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk 

hair. 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow 

herl 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  raini 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman :  T  is  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  worid  full    of  ill-fiivoured 

children: 
'T  is  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatten  her; 
And  out  of  yon  she  sees  herself  more  proper, 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her; — 


Bat,  mistress^  know  yonraeif ;  down  on  your 

knees. 
And  thank  heaven,  &8ting,  for  a  good  man's 

love." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  this  parallel 
&rther.  Shakspere  follows  Lodge,  with 
scarcely  a  deviation,  in  the  ovndntt  ofkU  tiffry. 
We  have  the  same  incidents  of  the  elder 
brother's  exile, — his  rescue  from  a  savage 
beast  by  the  courage  of  the  brother  he  had 
injured, — and  his  passion  for  the  banished 
daughter  of  the  usurping  king.  We  have, 
of  course,  the  same  discovery  of  Bosalind  to 
her  father,  and  the  same  happy  marriage  of 
the  princesses  with  their  lovers,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  coy  shepherdess  with  her  shepherd. 
The  catastrophe,  howeyer,  is  different.  The 
usurping  king  of  Lodge  comes  out  with  a 
mighty  army  to  fight  his  rebellious  peen,— 
when  the  sojourners  in  the  forest  join  tlie 
battle,  the  usurper  is  slain,  and  the  zightfol 
king  restored.  Shakspere  manages  the  matter 
after  a  milder  fashion :— ' 

"  Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Addreas'd  a  mighty  power;  which  were  on 

foot, 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword: 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  from  the  worid: 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banished  broUier, 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exiled." 

Dr.  Johnson  does  not  entirely  disapprove  of 
this  arrangement ;  but  he  thinks  that  Shak- 
spere lost  a  fit  occasion  for  a  serious  discoune: 
<<By  hastening  to  the  end  of  this  work 
Shakspere  suppressed  the  dialogue  between 
the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in 
which  he  might  have  found  matter  worthy 
of  his  highest  powers."  Shakspere,  we  venture 
to  imagine,  hastened  to  the  end  of  his  woriu 
as  his  work  was  naturally  approaching  its 
conclusion.  His  philosophy,  acooidhig  to 
his  usual  practice,  aecompanies  hit  action; 
and  he  does  not  lesenre  his  tacfoX  till  the 
end.    To   him  it  can  never  be  objected. 
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"What  tediooB  homilj  hare  you  wearied 
your  puishioners  withal,  and  never  cried, 
Have  patience,  good  people ! "  His  ^  moral 
leMon  "  is  to  be  collected  out  of  his  in- 
cidents and  his  characters.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  play  more  fuU  of  real  moral  lessons 
than  '  As  You  like  IV  What  in  Lodge  was 
a  pastoral  replete  with  quaintness,  and  an- 
titiiesis,  and  pedantry,  and  striving  after 
effect,  becomes  in  Shakspere  an  imaginative 
drama^  in  which  the  real  is  blended  with  the 
poetical  in  such  intimate  union,  that  the 
highest  poetry  appears  to  be  as  essentially 
natural  as  the  most  familiar  gossip ;  and  the 
loftiest  philosophy  is  interwoven  with  the 
occurrences  of  every-day  life,  so  as  to  teach 
us  that  there  is  a  philosophical  aspect  of  the 
commonest  things.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
I  informs  hit  forest  of  Arden  with  such  life, 
and  truth,  and  beauty,  as  belongs  to  no  other 
I  representation  of  pastoral  scenes ;  which  takes 
j  us  into  the  depths  of  solitude,  and  shows  us 
how  the  feelings  of  social  life  alone  can  give  us 

"tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eveiything;" 

which  builds  a  throne  for  intellect  "under 
the  greenwood  tree,^*  and  there,  by  eharacter- 
igtic  satire,  gently  indicates  to  us  the  vanity 
of  the  things  that  bind  us  to  the  world; 
whilst  it  teaches  us  that  life  has  its  happiness 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,— -in  con- 
tent and  independence  of  spirit.  It  was  by 
a  process  such  as  this  that  the  novel  of  Lodge 
was  changed  into  the  comedy  of  Shakspere. 
The  amalgamation  of  Jaques  and  Touchstone 
with  Orlando  and  Rosalind  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  efforts  of  originality  in  the 
whole  compass  of  poetical  creation. 

Of  all  Shakspere*s  comedies  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  'As  Tou  Like  It*  is  the  most 
read.  It  possesses  not  the  deep  tragic  interest 
of '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,*  nor  the  brilliant 
wit  and  diverting  humour  of  'Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,*  nor  the  prodigal  luxuriance 
of  &ncy  which  belongs  to  'A  Midsununer 
Night's  Bream,'  nor  the  wild  legendary 
romance  which  imparts  its  charm  to  'A 
Winter's  Tale,'  nor  the  grandeur  of  the 
creation  of  'The  Tempest'     The 


peculiar  attraction  of '  As  Tou  Like  It'  lies, 
perhaps,  in  the  circumstance  that  "in  no 
other  play  do  we  find  the  bright  imagination 
and  fascinating  grace  of  Shakspeare*s  youth 
80  mingled  with  the  thoughtfulness  of  his 
maturer  age."  This  is  the  character  which 
Mr.  Hallam  gives  of  this  comedy,  and  it 
appears  to  us  a  very  just  one  *,  But  in  another 
place  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  period  of  Shakspeare's  life  when  his 
heart  was  ill  at  ease  and  ill  content  with  the 
world  or  his  own  conscience.  The  memory 
of  hours  misspent,  the  pang  of  affection 
misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of 
man's  worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with 
ill-choeen  associates,  by  chance  or  circum- 
stances, peculiarly  teaches; — ^these,  as  they 
sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind, 
seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it  the 
conception  of  'Lear*  and  '  Timon,*  but  that 
of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of 
mankind.  This  type  is  firit  Men  in  the 
phUowphic  mdcmehdy  of  Jaqu/u^  gazing  with 
an  undiminished  serenity,  and  with  a  gaiety 
of  fancy  though  not  of  manners,  on  the  fol- 
lies of  the  world.  It  assumes  a  graver  cast 
in  the  exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play."  Mr. 
Hallam  then  notices  the  like  type  in  'Measure 
for  Measure,'  and  the  altered  'Hamlet,'  as 
well  as  in  'Lear'  and  'Timon;'  and  adds, 
"  In  the  later  plays  of  Shakspeare,  especially 
m  'Macbeth*  and  'The  Tempest,'  much  of 
moral  speculation  will  be  found,  but  he  has 
never  returned  to  this  type  of  character  in 
the  personages."  t  Without  entering  into 
a  general  examination  of  Mr.  Hallam's  theory, 
which  evidently  includes  a  very  wide  range 
of  discussion,  we  must  venture  to  think  that 
the  type  of  characterise  seen  in  Jaques, 
and  presenting  a  graver  cast  in  the  exiled 
Duke,  is  so  modified  by  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  action  of  this  comedy,  by  its  opposite 
characterisation,  and  by  its  prevailing  tone 
of  reflectipn,  that  it  offers  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  having  been  produced  at  a  period 
of  the  poet*s  life  "  when  his  heart  was  ill  at 
ease  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or  his 
own  conscience."  The  charm  which  this 
play  appears  to  us  to  possess  in  a  most 

*  *  Literature  of  Europe/  voL  li.  p.  907. 
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remarkable  degree^  eyen  when  compaBed 
with  other  works  of  Shakspere,  is  that,  while 
behold   ''the   phHosophic    ^^e,  tumfld 


we 


inward  on  the  mysteries  of  human  nattive" — 
(we  use  Mr.  Hallam's  own  forcible  ezpreaeion) 
— we  also  see  the  serene  brow  and  the  pUrjrfid 
smile,  which  tell  us  that  "  the  philosophic 
eye**  belongs  to  one  who,  howeyer  aboye  us, 
is  still  akin  to  us— who  toletiies  our  follies, 
who  compassionates  eyen  our  fuiks,  who 
mingles  in  our  gaiety,  who  rejoices  in  our 
happiness;  who  leads  us  to  scenes  of  sur- 
passing loyelinees,  where  we  may  fcM^get  the 
painful  lesBOBB  of  the  worlds  and  intrednoes 
us  to  charaoten  whose  generosity,  aad  faiih- 
fulness,  and  affection,  and  sisqdieity  may 
obliterate  the  s<»iows  of  our  ^  ezperience  of 
man^s  worser  nature."  It  is  not  in  Jaques 
alone,  but  in  the  entire  dramatic  group,  tiiat 
we  must  seek  the  tone  of  the  poei*s  mind, 
and  to  that  haye  our  owoi  monds  attaaned. 
Mr.  Campbell,  speaking  of  the  characters  of 
this  comedy,  says, ''  Our  hearts  are  so  stridken 
by  these  henevolent  betngs  that  we  easily 
forgiye  the  other  more  culpable  but  ai  last 
repentant  characters.***  This  is  not  the 
effect  which  could  haye  been  produoed  if  the 
dark  shades  of  a  painful  commerce  with  the 
world  had  crossed  that  ''sunshine  of  the 
breast'*  which  lights  up  the  "inaccessible** 
thickets,  and  sparkles  amidst  the  "melan- 
choly boughs  **  of  the  forest  of  Arden.  Jaques 
may  be  8hakspere*s  first  type  "of  the 
censurer  of  mankind  ;**  but  Jaques  is  precisely 
the  reyerse  of  the  character  which  the  poet 
would  haye  chosen,  had  he  intended  the 
censure  to  haye  more  than  a  dramatic  force 
-^to  be  uniyersally  true  and  not  indiyidually 
characteristic.  Jaques  is  strikingly  a  cha- 
racter of  inconsistenoy ;  one,  as  Ulrici  ex- 
presses it, "  of  witty  sentimentality  and  merry 
sadness.**  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  delineation ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  anything  but  the  result  of  the  poet*8 
self-consciousness.  We  are  induced  to  belieye 
that  Shakspere*s  unbounded  charity  made 
him  feel  that  there  was  a  chance  of  Jaques 
being  held  somewhat  too  muchof  an  authority, 
and  that  he  in  consequence  made  the  Duke 
reproye  him  when  he  says, — 

*  Life  prefixed  toM<Mioii*i  cditioD,  p.xlr. 


"  layest  me  in  my  motley.;  giye  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and 

through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  iofected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receiye  mff  medicine. 
Jhtie  S.  Fie  on  thee  !  I  can  tell  what  thon 

wouldst  do. 
Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter^  would  I  do  but 

good? 
Dnke  8,    Most  msschieyous  foul  sKn,  in 
chiding  sin : 
For  thoa  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  bmtish  stzag  itself; 
And  tAi  the  emboflsed  soic^and  headed  eyib, 
That  thou  with   lioenee  of  tne  foot  hasit 

caught, 
Wouldst  thou   diiqgoige    into   &e  general 
worid." 

The  German  critic  Ulrici,  speaking  of  the 
characters  of  Jaques  and  Touchstone,  calls 
them  "  the  ttpo  fools.'**  We  are  not  about  to 
pursue  his  argument;  but  we  accept  his 
classification,  which  is,  indeed,  staxtUng. 
What !  1b  he  9k  fool  that  moralises  the  spec- 
tacle of 

"a  poor  sequestered  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt^" 

and  giyes  us,  thereupon,  "a  thousand  aimilee^" 
with  which 

"  most  inyeetiyely  he  piersoth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court"? 

Is  A^  a  fool  that  "  can  suck  melancholy  out  ; 
of  a  song  as  a  weazel  sucks  eggs^?  Is  he  a  | 
fool  that 

"met  a  fool  i'  the  forest;*' 
whose 

"lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanUdeez; 
That   fools    should   be   so   deep-contempla- 
tive"1— 

and  who  himself  aspires  to  be  a  fool : — 
"  I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  ooiU**! 

1b  hen  fool  that  tells  us, 

"  All  the  world 's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players '*1 

Is  he  afool  who  has  gained  his  "  eaqperieswe,**  j 
and  whom  ihe  "sundry  contemplatiom**  of 
his  trayeU  wraps  in  a   "moit  hmMfloas 
sadness**  1    Is  ^;  a  fool  who  mmaaandi  him 
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whom  tke  «riiie  calls  hie  brotlier  fool  as 
^  good  At  anything,  and  yet  a  fool^  ?  Lastly, 
is  he  a  fool  who  rejects  honour  and  advance* 
ment,  and  deserts  the  exiled  Dttke  when  he 
is  reatered  to  his  state,  hecause 

"out  of  these  convertitea 
Then  is  mnch  matter  to  be  heard  uid 
leam'd"? 

Assuredly,  upon  the  first  blush  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  must  say  that  the  German  critic  is 
wrong. 

And  yet,  what  is  a  foUy  according  to  the 
Shaksperean  definition?  The  fool  is  one 

**  Who  lidd  him  down  and  bfMk'd  him  in  the 
son. 
And  rsird  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  termsy — and  yet  a  moUey  fool." 

The  fool  is  one  thai  doth  ''moval  on  the 
tima  ;*'  one  that  hath  been  a  courtier; 

"  and  in  his  hnnn,-^ 
Which  is  IS  diy  as  the  rimateder  biscnh 
After  a  Toyage,  —  he  hath  stnnge  piaoss 

cnunm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  Tents 
In  mangled  forms." 

The  fool  is  one  that 

"  must  hare  liberty 
Withal,  as  laige  a  charter  as  the  wind.* 

The  fool  is  one  who 

"  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infbcted  world." 

The  fool  is  one  who  aims  at  eyery  man,  but, 
hitting  or  missing,  thus  justifies  his  attack : — 

"  Let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wiong'd  him :  if  it  do  him 

righty 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Fndaim'd  of  any  man." 

And  thus  Jaques  describes  htf/udf. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  character  of  the 
companion  fool,  Touchstone.  He  introduces 
himself  to  us  with  a  bit  of  foors  logic — ^that 
is,  a  comment  upon  human  actions,  deriyed 
from  premises  that  are  either  aboye^  or  below, 
— ^which  you  please, — ^the  ordinary  aigument- 
ation  of  the  worid.  His  story  of  ^  a  certain 
knight  that  swore  by  his  honour  they  were 


good  pancakes*^  is  net  pointless.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  fool's  bolt,  and  soon  shot ;  yet  it  hits. 
But  the  fool  is  Boi  withouirhis  aiSMStions. 
The  friendship  which  Celia  had  for  Rosalind 
is  reciprocated  hj  tl^e  .friendship  which  the 
fool  has  for  Oelia  :-** 

*'i2to.  Boty  eouskk,  what  if  we  essay'd  to 


Thib  clownish  fiDel  on4i»f  yoar  fitter's  oonrti 
Would  he  not  be  aeemlDrtito  onr  tra^'oll 
Cd.  Hell  go  aloQg  o'er  the  n&de  world 
with 


He  is  fled  to  the  foieel  with  the  two  lad&ss^ 
thw  coaafost)  their  proteotor:^— 

"  My  lord,  the  royniah  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  wis  wont  to  lamgh,  is  also  missing." 

They  are  in  Arden;  and  then  the  fool  bo- 
comes  a  philosopher : — 

"Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden:  the  more  fool  I; 
when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ; 
but  trayellers  must  be  content" 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  laugh  at  romance  in 
a  land  of  romanoe^  and  teUs  us  of  '^  Jane 
Smile." 

But  next  we  hear  of  him  growing  "  deep- 
contemplatiye"  oyer  his  dial : — 

"  'Thus  we  may  see/  quoth  he,  'how  the  world 
wags: 
T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  It  was  nine ; 
And  after  one  hour  mere  't  will  be  eleyen ; 
And  so,  finom  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then,  firom  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'  " 

The  foors  manners  are  changing.  He  did 
not  talk  thus  in  the  court.  He  is  quickly 
growing  a  philosopher.  Haslitt  truly  tells 
us  that  the  following  dialogue  is  better  than 
all  'Zimmermann  on  Solitude,*  where  only 
half  the  question  is  disposed  of: — 

"  Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
master  Touchstone  9 

Touch,  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself  it 
is  a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shep- 
herd's life  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  soli- 
tary I  like  it  yery  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is 
private  it  is  a  very  yile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it 
is  in  the  fields  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in 
respect  it  is  not  in  the  court  it  is  tedious.  As  it 
is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well; 
but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes 
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much  against  mj  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy 
in  thee,  shepheM}" 

The  fool  has  lived  apart  from  human  sym- 
pathies. He  has  been  a  thing  to  make  idle 
people  laugh ;  to  liye  in  himself  alono ;  to 
be  in  the  world  and  not  of  the  world  ;  to  be 
licensed  and  despised ;  to  have  no  responsi- 
bilities. The  fool  goes  out  of  the  social  state 
in  which  he  has  mored,  and  he  becomes  a 
human  being.  His  affections  are  called  forth 
in  a  natural  condition  of  society ;  he  is 
restored  to  his  fellow-creatures,  a  man,  and 
not  a  fooL  We  do  not  think  that  Shakspere 
meant  the  courtship  of  Touchstone  and  Audrey 
to  be  a  traveitie  of  the  romantic  passion  of 
Orlando  and  Rosalind.  It  appears  to  us  that 
it  is  anything  but  £ftroe  or  irony  when  the 
fool  and  the  shepherdess  thus  commune : — 

"  ToudL  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made 
thee  poetical. 

Aud,  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  Is  it 
honest  in  deed,  and  word?  Is  it  a  true  thing]" 

And  there  is  anything  but  folly  when  Touch- 
stone resolyes 

"  Be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will  many  thee." 

A  touch  of  the  court^-of  his  old  Yocation  of 
saying  without  accountableness — lingers  with 
him,  when,  rejoicing  in  that  most  original 
hedge  priest,  who  says,  "  Ne'er  a  fantastical 
knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my 
calling "  —  (the  Fleet  prison  priest  of  a 
century  ago)  —  he  hugs  himself  with  the 
belief  that  '^  I  were  better  to  be  married  of 
him  than  of  another;^' — ^but  he  is  after  all 
the  true  lover,  when  he  rejects  tho  *^  most 
vile  Mar-text,"  and  in  the  honesty  of  his 
heart  exclaims,  "To-morrow  is  the  joyful 
day,  Audrey ;  to-morrow  will  we  be  married." 
And  thus,  it  appears  to  us,  is  Ulrici  jus- 
tified in  denominating  Jaques  and  Touchstone 
"  the  two  fo€l»y  It  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  Shaksperean  fool  to  hang  loose  upon  the 
society  in  which  he  was  cherished ;  to  affect 
no  concern  in  its  anxieties,  no  sympathy  in 
its  pleasures ;  to  be  passionless  and  sarcastic. 
Jaques,  a  banished  courtier,  refuses  to  seek 
companionship  in  the  solitary  life;  he  rejects 
its  freedom : — ^he  finds  in  it  only  a  distorted 
mirror  of  the  social  life.    The  wounded  stag 


is  ''a  broken  bankrupt," — the  "caieless  herd" 
are  "  &t  and  greasy  citizens."  This  is  not 
real  philosophy;  it  is  false  sentimentality. 
Jaques— refusing  to  adopt  the  tone  of  his 
companions,  who  have  embraced  the  free  life 
of  the  woods,  its  freshness,  its  privacy— has 
put  himself  into  the  condition  of  the  fool, 
who  belongs  to  the  world  only  because  he  is 
a  mocker  of  the  world.  When  his  friends 
sing, 

"  Who  doth  ambition  shun. 
And  loves  to  live  1'  the  son. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets,** 

Jaquee  answers, 

"  If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please,"  ftc 

This  is  the  answer  of  one  for  whom  ^moUey'f 
the  only  wear." 

And  yet  how  beautifully  all  this  har- 
monises with  the  pastoral  character  of  this 
delightful  comedy!  The  professional  fool 
gradually  slides  into  a  reoZ  mam^  frt>m  the 
power  of  sympathy,  which  is  strong  in  him. 
and  which  is  called  forth  by  the  absence  of 
a  just  occasion  for  his  professional  unrealities. 
He  is  no  longer  a  chorus.  The  clever  but 
self-sufficient  courtier,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  becomes  a  mocker  and  a  pretended 
misanthrope.  He  is  passed  into  the  chonu 
of  the  real  action.  In  the  mean  while  the 
main  business  of  the  comedy  goes  forward ; 
and  we  live  amongst  all  the  natural  and 
kindly  impulses  of  true  thoughts  and  feelings, 
mingled  with  weaknesses  that  are  a  part  of 
this  sincerity.  But  most  certainly  the  spirit 
which  breathes  throughout  is  not  one  of 
censure,  or  sarcasm,  or  irony.  It  is  a  most 
loving,  and  sincere,  and  tolerant  spirit- 
radiant  with  poetry,  and  therefore  with  truth. 
We  desire  nothing  better  to  show  that  Shak- 
spere did  not  speak  through  Jaques  than 
these  words: —  | 

"Jaques.  Will  yon  sit  down  with  me!  and  we 
two  will  rail  against  our  mlstreas  the  woild,  and 
all  our  misezy.  j 

OHando.  IwiU  thide  no  breoAer  tn  tke  world  \ 
huimys^;  offcdnst  whom  I  know  most  Jmdts."' 
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This  comedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio 
edition  of  1623,  under  the  title  of  <  Twelfe 
Nighty  or  What  you  will.'  The  text  is 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes ;  and  the  order 
of  these  has  been  undisturbed  in  the  modem 
editions. 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  conjectures  of  the  commenta- 
tors as  to  the  chronology  of '  Twelfth  Night' 
Their  guesses  hare  been  proved  to  be  yeiy 
wide  of  the  mark.  There  was  foimd  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  1828,  a  little  manuscript 
diazy  of  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
extending  from  1601  to  1603*,  in  which  the 
following  decisive  passage  occurs  : — 

"  Feb.  2, 1601  [2]. 

''At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called 
'  Twelve  night  or  what  you  will,*  much  like 
the  comedy  of  errors,  or  Menechmis  in  Plau- 
tus,  but  most  like  &  neere  to  that  in  Italian 
called  Inganni.  A  good  practise  in  it  to 
make  the  steward  believe  his  lady  widdowe 
was  in  love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a 
letter,  as  from  his  lady,  in  generall  termes 
telling  him  what  shee  liked  best  in  him,  & 
prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his  ap- 
paraile,  &c.,  and  then  when  he  came  to  prac- 
tise, making  him  beleeve  they  tooke  him  to 
be  mad.** 

Here  is  an  end  then  of  conjecture.  The 
play  was  no  doubt  publicly  acted  before  this 
performance  at  the  Candlemas  feast  of  the 
3Iiddle  Temple ;  and  it  belongs,  therefore, 
to  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth  century, 


*  W«  derive  our  partleulan  from  Mr.  CoIIiex't  va* 
luable  *  Annals  of  the  Stzgt.*  He  wye—*'  I  was  fortunate 
enoagh  to  meet  with  it  Aumg  the  Harleisn  Manuicripts 
in  the  Museum.'*  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  *  Disqultitinn  on  the 
TanpMt/  tuf,  *'  You  may  remember  when,  in  1SS8.  I 
called  your  attention,  at  the  British  Museum,  to  the  dis- 
covery which  I  had  then  made  in  the  Diary  of  MantUngham, 
that  <  Twelfth  Night*  was  performed  fai  low,  before  the 
beiiehefs  of  the  Middle  Temple."  Mr.  Hunter  sub- 
aequently  came  to  a  belief  that  the  '  Diary'  was  that  of 
John  Mannlngham,  who  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple 
hiliW7. 


* 

or  the  la^  of  the  sixteenth ;  for  it  is  not 
found  in  tljie  list  of  Meres,  in  1598. 

The  romknoe  literature  of  Europe  was  a 
common  pttfi{>erty,  from  which  the  Eliza- 
bethan writeirs  of  every  grade  drew  materiahi 
for  their  owft  performances,  using  them  up 
with  all  pdlsible  variety  of  adaptation. 
Italy  was  the  great  fountain-head  of  these 
fictions ;  although  they  might  have  travelled 
thither  from  the  East,  and  gradually  as- 
sumed European  shape  and  character.  In 
the  hands  of  real  poets,  such  as  Boccaccio 
and  Shakspere,  the  original  material  was 
little  more  than  the  canvass  upon  which  the 
artist  worked.  The  commentators  upon  our 
poet  tell  us,  with  regard  to  <  Twelfth  Night,* 
**  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
serious  part  of  this  comedy  is  founded  on 
some  old  translation  of  the  seventh  history 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Belleforest's  '  Hi»- 
toires  Tragiques.'  Belleforest  took  the  story, 
as  usual,  from  Bandello.  The  comic  tcer^es 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  the  production  of 
SAakspeareJ*^  He  did  create,  then,  Sir  An- 
drew, and  Sir  Toby,  and  Malvolio,  and  the 
Clown.  But  who  created  Viola,  and  Olivia, 
and  the  Duke  7  .They  were  made,  say  the 
critics,  according  to  the  recipe  of  Bandello  : 
— Item,  a  twin  brother  and  sister ;  itenif  the 
sister  in  love,  and  becoming  a  page  in  the 
service  of  him  she  loved ;  item,  the  said 
page  sent  as  a  messenger  to  the  lady  whom 
her  master  loved  ;  item,  the  lady  falling  in 
love  with  the  page  ;  item,  the  lady  meeting 
with  the  twin-brother  ;  item,  all  parties  hap- 
pily matched.  All  this  will  be  found  at 
great  length  in  Mrs.  Lenoxes  'Shakspeare 
niustrated,*  accompanied  with  many  pro- 
found remarks  upon  the  poet's  stupidity  in 
leaving  the  safe  track  of  the  novelist ;  which 
remarks,  being  somewhat  antiquated,  may 
be  passed  over.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  us 
to  republish  the  entire  story  of  '  Apolonius 
and  Silla,'  as  told  in  a  collection  published 
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by  Bamaby  Rich, ''  containing  very  pleasant 
discourses  fit  for  a  peaceable  time,  gathered 
together  for  the  only  delight  of  the  courteous 
gentlewomen  of  England  and  Ireland.**  The 
argument  of  Rich's  story  does  not  infer  any 
great  resemblance  in  the  plots  of  the  novel 
and  the  draina : — ^'^  ApolomiiSj'Buke,  having 
spent  a  year's  service  in  the  wars  ftgainst 
the  Turk,  returning  homewards  with  his 
company  by  sea,  was  driven  by  force  of 
weather  to  the  isle  of  Cypres,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Pontus,  governor  of  the 
same  isle,  with  whom  Silla,  daughter  to 
Pontus,  fell  so  strangely  in  love,  that,  after 
Apolonius  was  departed  to  Constantinople, 
Silla,  with  one  man,  followed,  and  coming 
to  Constantinofde  she  served  Apolonius  in 
the  habit  of  a  man,  and,  after  many  pretty 
accidents  falling  out,  she  was  known  to  Apo- 
lonius, who  in  requital  of  her  love  married 
her."  But  in  the  ^many  pretty  accidents^'' 
we  find  a  clear  resemblance  between  the 
poet  and  the  novelist ;  with  the  exertion 
that  the  poet  has  thrown  his  own  exquisite 
parity  of  imagination  over  the  conduct  of 
the  two  heroines,  and  that  the  novelist  is 
not  at  all  solicitous  about  this  matter. 

The '  following  somewhat  long  extract, 
which  includes  the  main  points  of  resem- 
blance, will  furnish  a  very  adequate  notion 
of  the  difference  between  a  dull  and  tedious 
narration  and  a  drama  running  over  with 
imagination,  and  humour,  and  wit ;  —  in 
which  the  highest  poetry  is  welded  with  the 
most  intense  fun  :  and  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  the  loftiest  and  the  most  ludicrous 
aspect  of  human  affairs  can  only  be  ade- 
quately presented  by  one  who  sees  the  whole 
from  an  eagle4ieight  to  which  ordinary  men 
cannot  soar.  But  we  do  not  complain  that 
Bamaby  Rich  was  not  a  Shakspere  : — 

"And  now,  to  prevent  a  number  of  injuries 
that  might  be  proffered  to  a  woman  that  was 
left  in  her  case,  she  determined  to  leave  her 
own  apparel,  and  to  sort  herself  into  some  of 
those  suits,  that,  being  taken  for  a  man,  she 
might  pass  through  the  country  in  the  better 
safety;  and  as  she  changed  her  apparel  she 
thought  it  likewitjo  convenient  to  change  her 
n!mie ;  wherefore,  not  readily  happening  of  any 
other,  she  called  herself  Silvio,  by  the  name  of 


her  own  brother,  whom  yon  have  heard  spoken 
of  before. 

"In  this  manner  she  travelled  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  she  inquired  out  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  Apolonius,  and,  thinking  herself  now  to 
be  both  fit  and  able  to  play  the  servingman, 
she  presented  herself  to  the  Duke,  craving  his 
service.  The  Duke,  very  willing  to  give  succour 
unto  strangers,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  proper 
smooth  young  man,  gave  him  entertainment 
Silla  thought  herself  now  more  than  satisfied 
ibr  sll  the  osaualties  that  had  happened  nnto 
her  in  her  journey,  that  she  might  at  her  plea- 
sure take  but  the  view  of  the  Doke  Apolonius, 
and  above  the  rest  of  his  servanfa  was  vety 
diligent  and  attendant  upon  him,  the  which  the 
Duke  perceiving,  began  likewise  to  grow  into 
good  liking  with  the  diligence  of  his  man,  and 
therefore  made  him  one  of  his  chamber:  who 
but  Silvio,  then,  waa  most  near  about  him,  in 
helping  of  him  to  make  him  ready  in  a  monung 
in  the  setting  of  his  ru£&,  in  the  keeping  of  his 
chamber?  Silvio  pleased  his  master  so  well, 
that  above  all  the  rest  of  his  servants  about  him 
he  had  the  greatest  credit,  and  the  Duke  put 
him  most  in  trust. 

"At  this  ver}'  instant  there  was  remaining 
in  the  city  a  noble  dame,  a  widow,  whose  hus- 
band was  but  lately  deceased,  one  of  the  nobleet 
men  that  were  in  the  parte  of  Grecia^  who  left 
his  lady  and  wife  laxge  pessesaons  and  great 
livings.  This  lady's  name  was  called  Julina, 
who,  besides  the  abundance  of  her  wealth  and 
the  greatness  of  her  revenues,  had  likewise  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  dames  of  Constantinople 
for  her  beauty.  To  this  lady  Julina^  Apolonius 
became  an  earnest  suitor,  and,  according  to  the 
manner  of  lovets,  besides  fair  words,  sorrowful 
sighs,  and  piteous  countenances,  there  most  be 
sending  of  loving  letters,  chains,  bracelets, 
brooches,  rings,  tablets,  gems,  jewels,  and  pre- 
sents I  know  not  what :  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  Thus  Apolo- 
nius was  so  busied  in  his  new  study,  that  I  war- 
rant you  there  was*  no  man  that  could  challenge 
him  for  playing  the  truant,  he  followed  his  pro- 
fession with  so  good  a  will :  and  who  most  be 
the  messenger  to  carry  the  tokens  and  love- 
letters  to  the  lady  Julina  but  Silvio  his  man } 
m  him  the  Duke  reposed  his  only  oonfidenee,  to 
go  between  him  and  his  lady. 

''Kow,  gentlewomen,  da  yon  think  there 
could  have  been  a  greater  torment  dgiftwid, 
wherewith  to  Afflict  the  heart  of  SlOa,  than  he^ 
self  to  be  made  the  instrument  to  woik  her  own 
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minhnp,  and  to  plaj  the  attorney  in  a  caasdHhat 
made  bo  maeh  against  herself)  But  SiUa,  al- 
together deairous  to  please  her  master,  cared 
nothing  at  all  to  offend  herself,  followed  his 
bnsineas  with  so  good  a  will  as  if  it  had  been  in 
her  own  preferment 

"  Julina^  now  having  many  times  taken  the 
gaze  of  this  young  youth  Silvio,  perceiving  him 
to  be  of  such  excellent  perfect  grace,  was  so 
entangled  with  the  often  sight  of  this  sweet 
tomptation,  that  she  fell  into  as  great  a  liking 
with  the  man  as  the  master  was  with  herself : 
and  on  a  time,  Silvio  being  sent  from  his  master 
with  a  message  to  the  lady  Julina,  as  he  began 
▼eiy  earnestly  to  solicit  in  his  master's  behalf, 
Jnlina  interrupting  him  in  his  tale,  said, '  Silvio, 
it  is  enough  that  you  have  said  for  your  master; 
from  henceforth  either  speak  for  yourself,  or  say 
nothing  at  all'        •        •        •        • 

"  And  now  for  a  time  leaving  matters  depend- 
in^  as  you  have  heard,  it  fell  out  that  the  right 
Silvio  indeed  (whom  you  have  heard  spoken  of 
before,  the  brother  of  Silla)  was  ■  come  to  his 
&iher's  court,  into  the  isle  of  Cypres,  where, 
undentanding  that  his  sister  was  departed  in 
manner  as  you  have  heard,  conjectured  that  the 
very  occasion  did  proceed  of  some  liking  had 
between  Pedro,  her  man  (that  was  missing  with 
her),  and  herself;  but  Silvio,  who  loved  his 
sister  as  dearly  as  his  own  life,  and  the  rather 
for  that  she  was  his  natural  sister  both  by  father 
and  mother ;  so  the  one  of  them  was  so  like  the 
other  in  countenance  and  favour  that  there  was 
no  man  able  to  discern  the  one  from  the  other 
by  their  faces,  saving  by  their  apparel,  the  one 
being  a  man,  the  other  a  woman. 

"Silvio  therefore  vowed  to  his  lather  not 
only  to  seek  out  his  sister  Silla,  but  also  to 
z«venge  the  villany  which  he  conceived  in  Pedro 
for  the  carrying  away  of  his  sister;  and  thus 
departing,  having  travelled  through  many  cities 
and  towns  without  hearing  any  manner  of  news 
of  those  he  went  to  seek  for,  at  the  last  he 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  where,  as  he  was 
walking  in  an  evening  for  his  own  recreation 
on  a  pleasant  green  parade  without  tlie  walls  of 
the  city,  he  fortuned  to  meet  with  the  lady 
Jnlina^  who  llkeiK48e  had  been  abroad  to  take 
the  air ;  and  as  she  suddenly  cast  her  eyes  upon 
Silvio,  thinking  him  to  be  her  old  acquaintance, 
by  reason  they  were  so  like  one  another,  as  you 
hsve  heard  before,  said  unto  him,  'I  pray  you 
let  me  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  seeing  1  have 
80  luckily  met  yon  in  this  place.' 


**  Silvio,  wondering  to  hear  himself  so  rightly 
named,  being  but  a  stmnger  not  of  above  two 
days'  eontinuanee  in  the  city,  very  courteously 
came  to¥rards  her,  desirous  to  hear  what  she 
would  say.** 

The  rest  may  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Collier  informs  us,  in  his  'Farther 
Particulars/  that,  after  vainly  searching  for 
eight  years,  he  in  1839  met  with  the  Italian 
play  of  the  '  Iti^anniy*  mentioned  in  the 
banister's  Diary.  Tliis  play,  as  Mr.  Collier 
thinks,  was  known  to  Shakspere ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  some  resemblance  between  its 
plot  and  that  of  *  Twelfth  Night.'  The  dif- 
ferences, however,  are  so  considerable,  that 
the  parallel  would  scarcely  be  worth  follow- 
ing out.  We  have  to  add  that  Mr.  Hunter 
mentions  that  he  has  traced,  in  an  Italian 
play  called  the  ^  IngannatV  (not  the  ^  Irv- 
gannV  of  Manningham),  the  foundation  of 
the  serious  part  of  *  Twelfth  Night.' 

There  is  something  to  our  minds  veiy  pre- 
cious in  that  memorial  of  Shakspere  which 
is  preserved  in  the  little  Table-book  of  the 
Student  of  the  Middle  Temple:  "Feb.  2, 
1601  [2].  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called 
*  Twelve  night  or  tcJiat  you  wiU.^ "  What  a 
scene  do  these  few  plain  words  call  up  before 
us !  The  Christmas  festivities  have  lingered 
on  till  Candlemas.  The  Lord  of  Misrule 
has  resigned  his  sceptre ;  the  Fox  and  the 
Cat  have  been  hunted  round  the  hall;  the 
Masters  of  the  Revels  have  sung  their 
songs ;  the  drums  are  silent  which  lent  their 
noisy  chorus  to  the  Marshal^s  proclamations; 
and  Sir  Francis  Flatterer  and  Sir  Randle 
Rackabito  have  passed  into  the  ranks  of 
ordinary  men*.  But  there  is  still  a  feast ; 
and  after  the  dinner  a  play ;  and  that  play 
Shakspere's  '  Twdfth  Night?  And  the  ac- 
tual roof  under  which  the  happy  company  of 
benchers,  and  barristers,  and  students  first 
listened  to  that  joyous  and  exhilarating 
play,  full  of  the  truest  and  most  beautiful 
humanities,  especially  fitted  for  a  season  of 
cordial  mirthfulness,  is  still  standing;  and 
we  may  walk  into  that  stately  hall  and 
think,— Here  Shakspere's  *  Twelfth  Night' 
was  acted  in  the  Christmas  of  1601 ;  and 

*  Coniult  Dtiffdale'K  '  Orlgines  Jurididales.' 
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here  its  exquisite  poetry  first  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  some  secluded  scholar,  and  was  to 
him  as  a  fragrant  flower  blooming  amidst 
the  arid  sands  of  his  Bracton  and  his  Fleta ; 
and  here  its  gentle  satire  upon  the  rain  and 
the  foolish  penetrated  into  the  natural  heart 
of  some  graye  and  formal  dispenser  of  justice, 
and  made  him  look  with  tolerance,  if  not  with 
sympathy,  upon  the  mistakes  of  less  grave 
and  formal  fellow-men;  and  here  its  eyer- 
gushing  spirit  of  enjoyment,-— of  fim  with- 
out malice,  of  wit  without  grossness,  of 
humour  without  extravagance, — ^taught  the 
swaggering,  roaring,  overgrown  boy,  mis- 
called student,  that  there  were  higher 
sources  of  mirth  than  affrays  in  Fleet  Street, 
or  drunkenness  in  Whiteftiars.  Yenerable 
Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  thou  art  to  our 
eyes  more  stately  and  more  to  be  admired 
since  we  looked  upon  that  entry  in  the 
Table-book  of  John  ManninghamI  The 
Globe  has  perished,  and  so  has  the  Black- 
friars.  The  works  of  the  poet  who  made 
the  names  of  these  irail  buildings  immortal 
need  no  associations  to  recommend  them ; 
but  it  is  yet  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is 
one  locality  remaining  where  a  play  of  Shak- 
spere  was  listened  to  by  his  contemporaries; 
and  that  play,  'Twelfth  Night.* 

Accepting,  though  somewhat  doubtingly, 
the  statement  of  the  commentators  that 
'Twelfth  Night*  was  produced  as  late  as 
1614,  Schlegel  says,  ''If  this  was  really  the 
latt  work  of  Shakspere,  as  is  affirmed,  he 
must  have  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  same 
youUifulneu  of  mindy  and  have  carried  with 
him  to  the  grave  the  whole  fulness  of  his 
talents.***  There  is  something  very  agree- 
able in  this  theory;  but  we  can  hardly  la- 
ment that  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
rests  has  been  utterly  destroyed.  Shakspere 
did,  indeed,  carry  "with  him  to  the  grave 
the  whole  fulness  of  his  talents,**  but  they 
were  talents,  perhaps  not  of  a  higher  order, 
but  certainly  employed  upon  loftier  subjects, 
than  those  which  were  called  out  by  the  de- 
licious comedies  of  the  Shakspere  of  forty. 
His  " youthfulness  of  mind**  too,  even  at 
this  middle  period  of  his  life,  is  something 

*  *  LMtufcson  Dnunatie  LltenitaTe/BlAck*s  tramlation, 
Tol.  IL  p.  17& 


very  different  from  the  honeyed  luxozianee 
of  his  spring-time — ^more  subjected  to  his  in- 
tellectual penetration  into  the  hidden  springs 
of  human  action — ^more  regulated  by  the 
artistical  skill  of  blending  the  poetical  with 
the  comic,  so  that  in  fact  they  are  not  pre- 
sented as  opposite  principles  constrained  to 
appear  in  a  patchwork  union,  but  are  es- 
sentially one  and  the  same  creation  of  the 
highest  imaginative  power.  We  are  told 
that  of  '  Twelfth  Night  *  the  scenes  in  which 
Malvolio,  and  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew 
appear  are  Shuk8pere*s  own.  The  Duke, 
and  Olivia,  and  Viola,  and  Sebastian,  belong 
to  some  one  else,  it  is  said,  because  they 
existed,  before  he  evoked  them  from  their 
hiding-places,  in  the  rude  outlines  of  stoiy- 
books  without  poetry,  and  comedies  withoat 
wit.  Honoured  be  the  memories  of  Bandello 
and  Bamaby  Rich,  not  so  much  for  their  own 
work  as  for  the  happy  accident  by  which 
they  saved  some  popular  tradition  fiom  ob- 
livion, for  a  Shakspere  to  make  Aiv  otm  for 
all  ages!  Honoured  be  the  learned  or  un- 
learned authors  of  the  ^  Inganni^  and  the 
^  Ingcm.'MJtiy  if  they  suggested  to  him  that 
their  shadowy  representations  of  a  wandering 
brother  and  sister,  coming  through  mistakes 
and  crosses  to  love  and  happiness,  had  ia 
them  dramatic  capabUities  such  as  ht  could 
deal  with!  Honoured  be  they,  as  we  would 
honour  the  man,  were  his  name  recorded, 
who  set  the  palette  of  Raphael  or  made 
Paganini*s  violin!  Whether  a  writer  m- 
vevUSy  in  the  commonly  received  meaning  of 
invention, — ^that  is,  whether  his  incideDts 
and  characters  be  spick-«nd-spaa  new;— ^ 
whether  he  horrows^  using  the  same  ordinaiy 
phraseology,  his  incidents  and  chancten 
from  tradition,  or  history,  or  written  legends, 
— ^he  is  not  a  poet  unless  his  materiab  are 
worked  up  into  a  perfect  and  consistent 
whole :  and  if  the  poetry  be  not  in  him,  it 
matters  little  whether  he  raises  his  fabric 
"aU  out  of  his  own  head,**  as  children  say, 
or  adopts  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there^  and 
pieces  them  together  with  a  bit  of  his  own, 
— ^for  his  house  will  not  stand;  it  is  built 
upon  the  sands.  Now  it  is  this  penetration 
of  his  own  imaginative  power  in  and  through 
all  his  materials  which  renders  it  of  little 
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more  account  than  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian 
eoriomty  where  Shakspere  picked  up  bints 
for  the  plots  of  his  plays.    He  might  haye 
found  the  germ  of  Y iola  in  Bexnaby  Rich ; 
and    he   might    have  alt<^ether   inrented 
MalyoUo:  but  Viola  and  Malrolio  are  for 
erar  indissolnbly  united,  in  the  exact  pro- 
portions in  -which  the  poetic  and  the  comic 
work  together  for  the  production  of  a  hai^ 
moaious  effect.   The  4««ti<7vz2  title  of  <  Twelfth 
Night  *->eonYeying  as  it  does  a  notion  of 
genial  mirth — might  warrant  us  in  thinking 
that  there  was  a  preponderance  of  the  comic 
spirit.    Charles  I.  appears  to  hare  thought 
so,  when,  in  his  copy  of  the  second  edition  of 
Shakspere^  he  altered  the  title  with  his  own 
pen  to  that  of  'Malvdio:*     But  Malvolio 
ifl  not  the  predominant  idea  of  the  comedy ; 
nor  is  he  of  that  exclusive  interest  that  the 
whole  action,  even  of  the  merely  comic  por- 
tions, should  turn  upon  him.    When  Shak- 
spere  means  one  character  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  dramatic  idea,  he  for  the  most  part 
tells  us  so  in  his  title  >»Hamlet,  Othello, 
Lear,   Macbeth,   Tlmon.     Not  one  of  the 
comedies  has  such  a  personal  title,  for  the 
OTident  reason  that  the  effect  in  them  must 
mainlj  depend  upon  the  harmony  of  all  the 
parts,  rather  than  upon  the  absorbing  passion 
of  the  principal  character.     The  *  Twelfth 
Night  *  is  especially  of  this  description.    It 
presents  us  with  the  golden  and  the  silver 
sides  of  human  life, — ^the  romantic  and  the 
humorous.    But  the  two  precious  metals  are 
moulded  into  one  statue. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into 
I  any  analysis  of  the  plot  of  this  charming 
comedy,  or  attempt  any  dissection  of  its 
characters,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  the 
reader  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  im- 
poesible,  we  think,  for  one  of  ordinary  sensi- 
bility to  read  through  the  first  act  without 
yielding  himself  up  to  the  genial  temper  in 
which  the  entire  play  is  written.  '^  The  sun- 
shine of  the  breast  '*  spreads  its  rich  purple 
li^ht  over  the  whole  champaign,  and  pene- 
trates into  every  thicket  and  every  dingle. 

*  Thii  copy,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Steereim,  wss 
|mreh«Md  for  the  private  libnry  of  Oeoige  III.,  and  was 
reCAinad  when  George  IV.  gave  that  valuable  collection  to 
the  natkm.    Ik  b  now  in  the  Queen's  Ubnuy  at  Wfndior. 


From  the  first  line  to  the  last— from  the 
Duke*s 

"  That  strain  again  j— it  had  a  dying  &11," 

to  the  Clown's 

"  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain," — 

there  is  not  a  thought,  nor  a  situation,  that 
is  not  calculated  to  call  forth  pleasurable 
feelings.    The  love-melancholy  of  the  Duke 
is  a  luxurious  abandonment  to  one  pervading 
impression — not  a  fierce  and  hopeless  con- 
test with  one  overmastering  passion.    It  de- 
lights to  lie  "canopied  with  bowers," — ^to 
listen  to  ^'dd  and  antique"  songs,  which 
dally  with  its  ^innocence," — ^to  be  ''full  of 
shapes,"  and  ''high  fantastical."    The  love 
of  Yiola  is  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  emo- 
tion that  ever  informed  the  heart  of  the 
purest  and  most  graceful  of  beings  with  a 
spirit  almost  divine.    Perhaps  in  the  whole 
range  of  Shakspore's  poetry  there  is  nothing 
which  comes  more  unbidden  into  the  mind, 
and  always  in  connection  with  some  image 
of  the  ethereal  beauty  of  the  utterer,  than 
Viola's  "  She  never  told  her  love."    The  love 
of  Olivia,  wilful  as  it  is,  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  repulsive.    With  the  old  stories  before 
him,  nothing  but  the  refined  delicacy  of 
Shakspere's  conception  of  the  female  char 
racter  could  have  redeemed  Olivia  from  ap- 
proaching to  the  anti-feminine.    But  as  it  is 
we  pity  her,  and  we  rejoice  with  her.    These 
are  what  may  be  called  the  serious  characters, 
because  they  are  the  yehides  for  what  we 
emphatically  call  the  poetry  of  the  play. 
But  the  comic  characters  are  to  us  equally 
poetical — that  is,  they  appear  to  ua  not  mere 
copies  of  the  representatlTes  of  temporary 
or  individual  follies,  but  embodyings  of  the 
universal  comic,  as  true  and  as  firesh  to-day 
as  they  were  two  oenturies  and  a  half  ago. 
Malvolio  is  to  our  minds  as  poetical  as 
Don  Quixote ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  Shakspere  meant  the  poor  cross-gartered 
steward  only  to  be  laughed  at,  any  more 
than  Cervantes  did  the  knight  of  the  rueful 
countenance.    He  meant  us  to  pity  him,  as 
Olivia  and  the  Duke  pitied  him ;  for,  in  truth, 
the  delusion  by  which  Malvolio  was  wrecked, 
only  passed  out  of  the  romantic  into  the 
comic  through    the   manifestation  of   the 
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VBBitf  of  tike  chuacter  in.  reference  to  his 
situation.  But  if  we  laugh  at  MaJyoUo  we 
are  not  to  laugh  ill-naturedly,  for  the  poet 
has  conducted  all  the  mischief  against  him 
in  a  spirit  in  which  there  is  no  real  malice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fun.  Sir  Toby  is  a  most 
genuine  character, — one  given  to  strong  po- 
tations and  boisterous  merriment ;  but  with 
a  hunKrar  about  him  perfectly  irreiistibte. 
His  aba/nd/rt^  to  the  instant  opportnnity  of 
laughing  at  and  with  others  is  something 
so  thoroughly  English,  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised the  poet  gave  him  an  English  name. 
And  like  all  genuine  humorists  Bir  Toby 
must  have  his  butt.  What  a  trio  is  pre- 
sented in  that  glorious  scene  of  the  second 
act,  where  the  two  Knights  and  the  down 


^  make  the  welkin  danoe;" — the  kmnflcist, 
the  loolyand  the  ph^esopher ! — ftrfinr  koAnm 
is  the  fool,  and  the  Clown  is  the  philoM^her. 
We  hold  the  Clown's  epilogue  sang  to  be  the 
meet  philosophical  Clown's  song  upon  leoocd; 
and  a  treatise  might  be  written  upon  its 
wisdom.  It  is  the  history  of  a  life,  fivm 
the  conditiDn  of  ^a  little  tiny  boy,"  thzongh 
'^  man's  estate,"  to  decaying  age — ^^when  I 
came  unto  my  bed;"  and  the  condurion  is, 
that  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  tme  of 
the  species,  and  what  was  of  yeeteiday  was 
of  generations  long  past  away — £or 

"  A  great  while  ago  the  worid  begun." 
Steevens  says  this  '* nonsensieal  ditty"  is 
utterly  unconnected  with  the  sdbjeet  of  the 
comedy.    We  think  he  is  mistaken. 


I 


CHAPTER  III. 
MEASURE    FOR   MEASURE. 


This  comedy  was  first  printed  in  the 
folio  oollection  of  1623,  and  there  had  been 
no  previous  claim  to  the  right  of  printing  it 
made  by  any  entry  in  the  registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company.  We  are  very  muoh 
inclined  to  think,  from  the  state  of  the 
original  text,  that  the  editors  of  the  first 
folio  possessed  no  copy  but  that  firom  which 
they  printed.  Some  of  the  sentences  through- 
out the  play  are  so  involved  that  they  have 
very  little  the  appearance  of  being  taken 
from  a  copy  which  had  been  used  by  the 
aetors ;  and  in  two  cases  a  word  is  found  in 
the  text  {j»rmzi^  which  could  never  have 
been  given  upon  the  stage,  and  appears  to 
have  beoi  inserted  by  the  printer  in  despair 
of  deciphering  the  author's  manuscript 
On  the  other  hand,  the  metrical  anrange-. 
ment,  which  has  been  called  '^  rough,  re- 
dundant, and  irregular,"  was  strictly  copied, 
we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  author's  original ; 
for  a  printer  does  not  mistake  the  beginnings 
and  ends  of  blank-verse  lines,  although  little 
attention  might  be  paid  to  such  matters  in 
a  prompter's  book.    The  peculiar  structure 


of  the  versification  in  this  comedy  was,  we 
are  satisfied,  the  result  of  the  anthors 
system  ;  and,  from  the  integrity  with  which 
it  has  been  preserved  in  the  first  editioo,  we 
believe  that  the  original  manuscript  passed 
directly  through  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
who  made  the  best  of  it  without  any  re- 
ference to  other  copies. 

We  cannot  trace  that  any  aUuaion  to 
'  Measure  for  Measure'  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Shakspere's  contemporaries.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  a  poem  published  in 
1607  which  conveys  the  same  idea  aa  a  pas- 
sage in  *■  Measure  for  Measure :' — 

"And  like  as  when  some  sudden  extasy 
Seizeth  the  nature  of  a  sickly  man ; 
When  he's  diaeein*d  to  sioooii,  etnl^^i  by 
and  by 
Folk  to  his  hdp  confusedly  have  xan. 
And  seeking  with  their  art  to  fetch  him  back. 
So  many  throng,  that  he  the  atr  doth  lack." 
{*  Myrrha^  the  Mother  of  Adonis,*  by 
William  Barkated.) 

The  following  is  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
comedy: — 
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So  pbjih6  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swootu; 

Gome  all  to  kelp  him,  and  m>  «top  the  air 

By  iddih  he  ahoold  renveb" 
Malone  aays  of  this  ooineidence,  ''Thftt 
'Meuure  for  Measoie*  was  written  before 
1007  may  be  fiurly  ccmduded  firom  the  fol- 
lowing paaeage  in  a  poem  puUiahed  in  that 
year,  which  we  have  good  ground  to  believe 
was  copied  ftom  a  similar  thought  in  this 
play,  as  the  author,  at  the  «Bd  cf  his  piece, 
prefeMes  a  petsmal  regard  for  Shakspeare, 
and  highly  praises  his  'Venus  and  Adonis.*  "* 
The  other  arguments  of  Malone  as  to  the 
date  of  this  play,  which  he  assigns  to  1603, 
have  referenoe  to  public  circumstances.  Ghal-* 
mers  contends  for  the  date  of  1604. 

Oonjectures  such  as  these  are  too  often 
laborious  trifling.  Bat,  for  once,  they  are 
pretty  nearly  borne  out  by  incontrovertible 
testimony.  The  perseveranee  of  Mr.  Peter 
Oanningham  has  been  rewarded  by  disoorer- 
ing  in  the  Audit  Office  certain  passages  in 
the  original  Office  Books  of  the  Masters  and 
Yeomen  of  the  Revels,  which  fix  the  date  of 
the  representation  at  Court  of  some  ef  Shak- 
spere's  plays.  The  Office  Book  shows  that 
*  Measure  for  Measure '  was  presented  at 
Court  by  tiie  Kuig*s  Players  in  1604. 

The  'Promos  and  Cassandra'  of  George 
Whetstone,  printed  in  1578,  but  not  acted, 
was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  foundation 
upon  which  Shakspere  bnilt  his  'Measure 
for  Measure.*  Whetstone  tells  us  in  a  sub- 
sequent work  that  he  constructed  his  play 
upon  a  novel  of  Qiraldi  Cinthio,  of  which  he 
gives  us  a'  translation ;  observing,  **  This  his- 
tory, for  rareness  thereof,  is.livelily  set  out 
in  a  comedy  by  the  reporter  of  the  work, 
bat  yet  never  presented  upon  stage.*' t 

The  performance  of  Whetstone,  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  dnmia  of  that  date,  is  feeble 
and  monotonous,  not  informed  with  any  real 
dramatic  power,  drawling  or  bombastic  in 
its  tragic  parts,  extravagant  in  its  comic.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  to  our  readers 
any  parallel  examples  of  the  modes  in  which 
Whetstone  and  Shakspere  have  treated  the 
incidents. 


*  *  Chronological  Order,*  p.  387< 

t  *  HeptameroQ  of  CWil  Diteoune*,*  1881. 


''Look,  the  unfoldkig  star  calls  up  the 
shepherd."  In  tKe  midst  of  the  most  busi- 
ness-like and  familiar  directions  occur  these 
eight  words  of  the  highest  poetry.  By  a 
touch  almost  magical  Shakspere  tkkes  us  in 
an  instant  out  of  that  dark  prison,  where  wo 
have  been  sunounded  with  erane  and  suffer- 
ing, to  make  us  see  the  morning  star  bright 
over  the  hills,  and  hear  the  tinkle  of  the 
sheep4)dl  in  the  folds,  and  picture  the  shep- 
herd bidding  the  flock  go  forth  to  pasture, 
before  the  sun  has  lighted  up  the  dewy 
lawns.  In  the  same  way,  throughout  this 
very  extraordinary  drama,  in  which  tho 
whole  world  is  represented  as  one  great 
prison-house,  full  of  passion,  and  ignorance, 
and  sorrow,  we  have  glimpses  every  now  and 
then  of  something  beyond,  where  there  shall 
be  no  alternations  of  mildness  and  severity, 
but  a  condition  of  equal  justice,  serene  as 
the  valley  under  '^  the  unfolding  star,"  and 
about  to  rejoice  in  the  dayspring. 

The  little  passage  which  we  have  quoted 
is  one  amongst  the  numberless  poetical  gems 
which  are  scattered  up  and  down  this  comedy 
with  a  profusion  such  as  only  belongs  to  one 
poet.  It  has  been  said  of  Shakspere,  ^Ile 
is  tiie  text  for  the  moralist  and  the  philo- 
sopher. His  bright  wit  is  cut  out  'into 
little  stars  ;'  his  solid  masses  of  knowledge 
are  meted  out  in  morsels  and  proverbs;  and, 
thus  distributed,  there  is  scarcely  a  comer 
which  he  does  not  illuminate,  or  a  cottage 
which  he  does  not  enrich.'**  This  is  by  no 
means  his  highest  praise,  and  his  '  Beauties ' 
give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  his  attributes ; 
but  certainly  no  other  man  ever  wrote  single 
sentences  that  to  sudi  an  extent  have  now 
become  mixed  up  with  the  habits  of  thought 
of  millions  of  human  beings.  This  play 
appears  to  us  espedaUy  glittering  with  these 
'<  little  stars."  We  cannot  open  a  scene  in 
which  we  do  not  encounter  some  passage 
that  has  set  us  thinking  at  some  moment  of 
our  lives.  Of  such  distinct  passages,  which 
the  memory  never  parts  from,  the  following 
will  be  recognised  by  all  as  fanuliar  friends : — 

"  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves:  for  if  our 
virtues 
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Did  not  go  foitli  of  us,  't  were  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not    S)>irit8  are  not  finely 

tottch'd 
Bat  to  fine  iaBaeB."* 

"  Seasoji  thus  with  life : 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  Iobo  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  woald  keep:  a  breath 

thoa  art, 
(Serrile  to  all  the  skiey  inihienees,) 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict" 

"  Merciful  hearen  I 
Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous 

bolt, 
Splitfst  the  unwedgeable  and  gnaried  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle :  But  man,  proud  man ! 
Dreas'd  in  a  little  brief  authority ; 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  assured. 
His  glss^  essence, — ^like  an  angry  ape. 
Flays  such  fitntastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 


n 


The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  snfierance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 


We  select  these,  contrary  to  our  usual 
practice  of  not  separating  the  parts  from 
the  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
that  there  is  something  deeper  in  them  than 
the  power  of  expressing  a  moral  obserration 
strikingly  and  poetically.  They  are  imbued 
with  the  writer's  philosophy.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  system  upon  which  the  play  is 
written.  But,  opposed  to  passages  Hke  these, 
there  are  many  single  sentences  scattered 
through  this  drama  which,  so  fieir  from  dwell- 
ing on  with  pleasure,  we  hurry  past— which 
wo  like  not  to  look  upon  again — ^which  appear 
to  be  mere  grossnesses.  They  are,  never^ 
theless,  an  integral  portion  of  the  drama^ 
they  also  fonn  part  of  the  system  upon 
which  the  play  is  written.  What  is  true  of 
single  passages  is  true  of  single  -scenes. 
Those  between  Isabella  and  Angelo,  and 
Isabella  and  Claudio,  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
Shaksperean  drama,  for  force,  and  beauty, 
and  the  delicate  management  of  a  difiictdt 
subject.  But  there  are  other  scenes  which 
appear  simply  reyolting,  such  as  those  in 
which  the  Clown  is  conspicuous ;  and  even 


Bamardine,  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
of  Shakspere's  creations,  will  produce  little 
beyond  disgust  in  the  casual  reader.  But 
these  have,  neyertheless,  not  crept  into  this 
drama  by  accident— certainly  not  from  the 
desire  **  to  make  the  unskilful  laugh."  Per- 
haps the  effect  of  their  introduction,  coupled 
with  the  general  subject  of  the  dramatic 
action,  is  to  render  the  entire  comedy  not 
pleasurable.  Coleridge  says,  ''This  play, 
which  is  Shakspeare*s  throughout,  is  to  me 
the  most  painful — say,  rather,  the  only  pain- 
ful— ^part  of  his  genuine  works.*'  This  is  a 
strong  opinion ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  just 
one.    But  it  requires  explanation. 

The  general  outline  of  the  stozy  upon 
which '  Measure  for  Measure'  is  founded  is 
presented  to  us  in  such  different  fonns,  and 
with  reference  to  such  distinct  times  and 
persons,  that,  whether  historically  true  or 
not,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  unirenal 
interest.  It  is  told  of  an  ofiicer  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Puke  of  Burgundy  ;  of  OliTer  k 
DiabUj  the  wicked  favourite  of  Louis  XI. ; 
of  Colonel  Kirke,  in  our  own  country ;  of  a 
captain  of  the  Duke  of  Ferraia.  In  all  these 
cases  an  unhappy  woman  sacrifices  her  own 
honour  for  the  promised  safety  of  one  she 
loves ;  and  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  of  Colonel  Kirke,  the  abuser  of  authoritj 
is  punished  vdth  death.  Whaterer  interest 
may  attach  to  the  narrative  of  such  an 
event,  it  is  manifest  that  the  dramatic  con- 
duct of  such  a  story  is  full  of  difficulty, 
especially  in  a  scrupulous  age.  But  the 
public  opinion,  which,  in  this  pazticuhff, 
would  operate  upon  a  dramatist  in  our  own 
day,  would  not  affect  a  writer  for  the  stage 
in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  plots  far  more  offensive 
became  the  subject  of  very  popular  dramas 
long  after  the  times  of  Shak4>ere.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that,  adopting  such  a  subject  in 
its  general  bearings,  he  has  mana^ped  it  with 
uncommon  adroitness  by  lus  deviations  from 
the  accustomed  story.  By^  introducing  a 
contrivance  by  which  the  heroine  is  not 
sacrificed,  he  preserves  our  respect  for  her, 
which  would  be  involuntarily  lost  if  she  fell. 
even  though  against  her  own  will ;  and  by 
this  management  he  is  also  enabled  to  spare 
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the  great  offender  without  an  unhearahle 
violation  of  our  sense  of  justice.  But  there 
was  a  higher  aim  in  this  even  than  the  en- 
deavour to  produce  a  great  dramatic  effect. 

It  may  be  convenient  if  we  first  regard 
this  oomedj  as  a  work  of  art^  constructed 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  such 
dramatic  effect.  Without  referring,  then,  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Duke,  and  his 
secret  objects  in  delegating  ''mercy  and 
mortality"  to  Angelo,  we  have  to  look  only 
at  the  sudden  and  severe  sentence  which  the 
fault  of  Glaudio  has  called  down  upon  him, 
and  at  the  circumstances  which  arise  out  of 
the  intervention  of  Isabella  to  procure  a 
remission  of  his  punishment.  This  is  the 
simple  view  of  the  matter  which  we  find  in 
the  novel  of  Cinthio,  in  Whetstone^s  play  of 
'  Promos  and  Cassandra^'  and  in  the  pseudo- 
historical  stories  which  deal  with  the  same 
popular  legend.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view 
that  we  may  consider  the  character  of  Isar 
bella,  acting  upon  one  single  and  direct 
principle,  without  reference  to  the  machinery 
of  which  she  afterwards  forms  a  part  for 
canying  out  the  complicated  management 
of  the  Bxike.  She  is  a  being  separated  from 
all  the  evil  influences— criminal,  or  ignorant, 
or  weak — ^by  which  she  is  surrounded.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  habitual  profligate  with 
whom  she  comes  in  contact  she  is 


*t 


a  thing  enskled  and  sainted." 


In  the  eyes  of  the  tempter  her  purity  is  her 
most  feuful  charm.  To  her  a  more  strict 
restraint  than  is  laid  upon  the  votaries  of 
St.  dare  would  be  a  benefit  and  not  an  eviL 
To  the  subjection  of  all  rebellious  thoughts 
in  herself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual 
parts  of  her  nature,  is  she  dedicated.  She 
weeps  for  her  brother ;  but  she  shrinks  £rom 
the  thought  of  going  out  of  her  own  peculiar 
region  to  become  his  advocate: — 

"  Alas !  what  poor 
AbUity  's  in  me  to  do  him  good  1" 

When  she  has  tak^i  her  resolution,  she  is 
still  doubtful  of  herself: — 

''111  see  what  I  can  do." 

Few  and  timid  are  her  words  to  Ludo; 


shrinking  and  half  ashamed  is  her  first  sup- 
plication to  Angelo.  She  is  as  severe  in  her 
abstract  view  of  guilt  as  the  stem  deputy 
himself: — 

"  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  jus- 
tice." 

At  the  first  repulse  she  is  abashed  and 
would  retire.  She  is  the  cloistress,  to  whom 
it  appears  that  to  plead  for  guilt  has  the 
semblance  of  excusing  it ;  but  she  gradually 
warms  into  sympathy  and  earnestness.  She 
recollects  that  mercy,  as  well  as  justice,  is 
amongst  the  divine  attributes.  She  first 
ventures  upon  the  enunciation  of  a  general 
truth: — 

"  Ko  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  longs, 
Kot  the  king^s  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does." 

But  this  general  truth  leads  her  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  higher  truth  which  she  has 
most  studied  :— 

"Alas!  alas! 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy :  How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  yon  as  you  are?    0,  think  on  that; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made." 

From  this  moment  she  is  self-posseseed ;  and 
she  stands  before  the  organ  of  power  pouring 
forth  an  impassioned  eloquence  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  heavenly  messenger.  Then 
she  is  bold,  even  to  the  point  of  attacking 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  individual 
judge: — 

"  Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there;  and  ask  your  hearty  what  it  doth 

know 
That 's  like  my  brother's  &nlt :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  lus. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life." 

And  at  last,  when  she  believes  he  will  relent, 
she  offers  him  no  thanks,  she  supplicates  him 
with  no  tean ;  but  she  promises  him  the  re- 
ward of 
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That  «]um  be  «p  at  heayeii^  ftod  ^ater  ikere, 
£re  Bunrue." 

The  foundation  of  Isabella's  clnraoier  i» 
rdigion.  Ift  tke  second  soene  wkh  Angelo 
the  same  spizit  bMa^M  in  evciy  line.  Her 
humility — 

"  Lfet  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  grtMxonaly  to  know  I  am  no  better ;" — 

her  purity,  which  cannot  understand  the  ob- 
lique purposes  of  the  corrupt  deputy; — her 
martya^-like  determination  when  the  hateful 
altematire  is  proposed  to  hep— 

"Were  I  under  the  ternw  of  desihy 
The  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  at 

mbies^ 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  aa  to  a  bed 
That  longing  had  been  aick  for,  ere  I'd 

yield  r— 

her  simplicity,  that  beUeres  for  a  moment 
that  Tirtue  has  only  to  denounce  wickedneai 
I  to  procure  its  fall; — ^her  confidence  in  hear 
brother's  ''mind  of  honour;" — all  these  are 
the  results  of  the  same  mental  discipline. 
Most  fearfully  is  her  endurance  tried,  when 
she  has  to  tell  Glaudio  upon  what  terms  his 
life  may  be  spared.  The  unhappy  man  has 
calmly  listened  to  the  philosophical  homily 
of  the  Duke,  in  which  he  finds  what  is  really 
somewhat  difficult  to  find  in  such  general 
exhortations  to  patience  and  fiartilmde— 

"  To  sne  to  live,  I  find  I  se^  to  die ; 
And  seeking  death  find  life." 

He  is  to  be  sorely  tempted;  and  his  sister 
knows  that  he  wants  the  one  sustaining 
power  which  can  resist  temptation : — 

"  0, 1  do  fear  thee,  Claadio ;  and  I  quake. 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour." 

Is  her  burst  of  passion,  when  her  fears  be- 
come true,  and  he  utters  the  eophistvy — 

"  What  sin  yon  do  to  save  a  brother^s  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far. 
That  it  becomes  a  yirtue," — 

ia  that  teerrible  indignation,  "  take  nay  de- 
fiancoy"  unnatural  or  unjust  in  a 


oonstitatad  and  sao  educated  1     The  alfcw- 
nativB  was  Aoi  for  inaooenoe  to  weloome 
death,  .but  for  puriti^  to  ba'  naooBciled  to 
poUutian.    A  lady,  whose  work-  Dr.  Mmson 
has  zeconimende<L  aa  elegantly  ihiateting 
ShakspenaV  departuaea  irma  the  notrel  of 
Qinthio^  haa  been  plaaaed  to  oafl  lAbella 
''a  vixen"  and  ''a  prude."     It  ia  satiB- 
fiustery  that^  if  the  laat  age  had  its  Lanoi, 
who  undeestood  aa  Ixbkle  of  her  own  see  at 
she  did  of  Shakspeee,.  the  preeent  has  its 
Jameson.    It  wee  tnly  eaid  by  the  editoii 
of  the  fimt  folio,  addvesnag  their  veaden, 
«  if  then,  you  do  not  like,  surely  you  an 
in  aome  maoifest  danger  not  to  uDdentaed 
him."     Mrs.  Lemex  eet  out  upon  the  pris- 
e^>le  of  depreciating  fibakapere,  and  she 
therefore  utten  absurditiea  such  ae  tbase. 
Mrs.  Jameeon  begina  by  revereneiBg  hia, 
and    she    therefiBie    hi^aallj    gives  ia 
atticism  aa  tme  and  aa  beaetiAil  as  that 
which  we  now  extaet  :-* 

''Norakouidwefaal  ta  xeniack  the  deeper 
intereat  whiefa  ia  tiirown  revnd  Isabelia,  hy 
one  part  of  her  eharaoter,  which  ia  betiejed, 
rather  than  exhibited,  ia  the  progress  of  the 
aetion ;  and  for  which  we  are  not  at  M 
prepared,  though  it  is  ao  perfaotly  eateiaL 
It  is  the  strong  under-ourrent  of  passion  and 
enthusiasm  flowing  beneadi  this  calm  aed 
saintly  self'yoesensioa;  it  is  the  capacity  ^ 
high  feeling,  and  generous  and  atrong  io- 
dignation,  veiled  beneath  the  aweet  austere 
oompoBore  of  the  religioua  reehiee^  wfaiob, 
by  the  very  farce  of  coatraet,  powerfully 
impreaa  the  imagination.  Aa  we  eee  in  nil 
life  that  where^  firom  some  exteiaal  or  ha- 
bitaal  cauae^  a  atrong  control  ia  exercissd 
over  naturally  quick  feelings  and  an  ia- 
petuouB  temper,  they  display  th«nst)ni 
with  a  proportionate  vehemenoe  when  that 
reatraint  ia  removed ;  ao  the  very  vieleeoe  | 
with  which  her  paamona  burst  forth,  when  ^ 
opposed  or  under  the  influence  of  strong , 
excitement,  is  admirably  characteriatifr*' 

The  leading  idea,  then,  of  the  character . 
of  Isabella,  is  that  of  one  who  ahides  the 
direst  temptation  v^ich  can  be  picsented  to 
a  youthful,  innocent^  unsuapectingy  and  «^ 
fectionate  woman — ^the  temptation  of  saving 
the  life  of  one  most  dear,  by  submitting  to  t 
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shuna  which  the  sophistzy  of  aelf-^ve  might 
xepresent  ms  Boaveelj  orinBnftL  It  ia  manilest 
that  all  other  writers  who  have  tnated  the 
subject  have  cxmeeiyed  that  the  temptation 
oould  not  be  reaisted.  Shakspere  alone  has 
confidence  enough  in  female  yirtue  to  make 
Isabella  never  for  a  moment  even  doubt  of 
her  proper  couTse.  But  he  has  based  this 
virittfl^  most  unqueitionabljy  upon  the  very 
highest  pxinciiiie  upon  which  any  Tirttte  can 
be  built.  The  chaxaete  of  Angeb*  is  the 
antagonist  to  that  of  Isabella.  In  a  dtj  of 
lioentiousneae  he  is 


"  A  man  of  Btrictnre  and  firm  abstinence." 

He  is 

"Precise; 
Stands  at  a  gaard  with  csnrj;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows." 

He  is  one  who 

"  Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natuisJL  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  UasL" 

But  he  wanted  the  one  sustaining  principle 
by  which  Isabella  was  uj^ield.  Ulxici  hia 
sketeliad  his  ohazaoter  vigoreasly  and  truly : 
— ^^Angelo^  who  makee  profeMan  of  a  ri- 
gonms  moial  purity,  boasts  eoniiniially  of 
his  virtue,  urges  chastisement  and  severity, 
and  inezOTably  persecutes  sin  and  weakness, 
— who,  in  fact,  has  also  ike  will  to  be  what 
he  seesns^— even  he  falls  from  his  arrogant 
hei^tt^  in  a  &r  worse  manner,  into  the  same 
crime  thai,  contrary  to  his  pledged  weed,  he 
would  puDdsh  with  the  full  severity  of  the 
law.  Once  subdued  by  humaa  weakness,  he 
becomes  the  basest  hypocrite  and  deceiver. 
The  vain  self-trusting  virtue  shows  itself  in 
him  in  its  thorough  weakness  and  inanity.^' 

After  Shakspere  had  conceived  the  char 
raeter  of  Isabella,  and  in  that  conception 
had  made  it  certain  that  her  virtue  most 
pttss  unscathed  through  the  fire,  he  had  to 
contrive  a  series  of  incidents  by  which  the 
catastrophe  idiould  proceed  onward  through 
all  the  stages  of  Angelo's  guilt  of  inten- 
tion, and  terminate  in  his  final  exposure. 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  There  is  great  skill  in 
the  invention  of  Mariana,  and  without  this 
the  story  could  not  have  anything  like  a  sar 
tisfactory  tenninaticm.''  But  there  is  great 
skill  also  in  the  management  of  the  incident 


in  the  I>uke*s  hands,  as  wdl  as  in  the  inve&- 
tion;  and  this  is  psednced  by  the  wonderful 
pxepriety  with  which  the  chasacter  of  the 
Diuke  is  daawn^  He  is  desnUied  by^  Haalitt 
as  a  very  imporiag  and  n^terieua  8tag« 
chaiaoter,  absecbed  in  his  own  plots  and 
gra^ty.  This  is  siid  depreciatingly.  But 
it  is  precisely  this  sort  of  chancier  that 
Siakspece  meant  to  pat  in  action.  Qhalmen 
has  a  random  hit,  which  comes,  we  think, 
sometfaiBg  near  the  tnitk  ^  The  oom- 
mesifcaiors  seem  not  te  hasre  remaiked  that 
tha  chaneteriof  ibe  Bube  is  a  ^ery  aconrate 
delineation  of  tini^of  King  James.**  James 
was  a  pedant^  and  the  Duke  is  «  philosopher; 
but  there  is  the  saasa  desire. in.  each  to  get 
behind theonrkun and  pulL tiie strings  which 
vaofve  the  puppets^  We  ase  not  sure  that 
Ang^*s  :flattery  did  not  saare  him,  aa  asuch 
as  Isabella'fl  intercession : — 

"  O  my  dread  lord, 
I  riundd  be  gaillaer  than  my  gnlMiiiMB^ 
To  think  I  can  be  undisoenuble, 
When  I  perceMre  your  grace,  like  power  di- 

rine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  peases." 

As  a  ruler  of  men  the  Duke  is  weak,  and  he 
knows  his  own  weakness : — 

"  Fru  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  Justice  when  you 

pleased: 
And  it  ia  you  more  dreadful  would  have 

seem'd 
Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

Ihike.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful: 

Sith  't  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  acope, 
'T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall 

them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do." 

And  yet  he  does  really  strike  and  gall  them 
through  another;  but  he  saves  himself  the 
labour  and  the  slander. 

And  here,  then,  as  it  appears  to  us,  we 
have  a  key  to  the  purpose  of  the  poet  in 
the  introduction  of  what  constitutes  the 
most  unpleasant  portion  of  this  play, — the 
exhibition  of  a  very  gross  general  profligacy. 
There  is  ao  atmosphere  of  impurity  hanging 
like  a  dense  fog  over  the  city  of  the  poet. 
The  philosophical  mler^  the  aaintly  votaress, 
and  the  sanctimonious  deputy,  appear  to  be- 
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long  to  another  region  to  that  in  which  they 
move.  The  grosBness  is  not  merely  descrihed 
or  inferred ; — ^but  we  see  those  who  minister 
to  the  corruptions^  and  we  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  corrupted.  This,  possibly, 
was  not  necessary  for  the  higher  dramatic 
effects  of  the  comedy;  but  it  was  necessary 
for  those  lessons  of  political  philosophy  which 
we  think  Shakspere  here  meant  to  inculcate, 
and  which  he  appears  to  us  on  many  ooca- 
sions  to  hare  kept  in  Tiew  in  his  later  plays. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  most  truly  said  of  '  Measure 
for  Measure'  that  ''the  depths  and  intricacies 
of  being,  which  he  (Shakspere)  has  searched 
and  soimded  with  intense  reflection,  perplex 
and  harass  him."  In  this  play  he  manifests, 
as  we  apprehend,  his  philosophical  view  of 
a  corrupt  state  of  manners  fostered  by  weak 
gOYexnment :  but  the  subject  is  scarcely  dra- 
matic, and  it  struggles  with  his  own  pro- 
per powers.  Here  we  hare  an  exhibition  of 
crimes  of  passion,  and  crimes  of  ignorance. 
There  stands  the  Duke,  the  representative  of 
a  beneyolent  and  tolerant  executive  power 
which  does  not  meddle  with  the  people, — 
which  subjects  them  to  no  harsh  restrictions, 
— which  surrounds  them  with  no  biting  penal- 
ties ;  but  which  utterly  fails  in  carrying  out 
the  essential  principle  of  government  when 
it  disregards  prevention,  and  sees  no  middle 
course  between  neglect  and  punishment.  A 
new  system  is  to  be  substituted ;  the  laisMZ 
/aire  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  ''axe  upon 
the  block,  very  ready;"  and  then  come  all 
the  commonplaces  by  which  a  reign  of  terror 
is  to  be  defended : — 

"  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 

Scttingit  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 

And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 

Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror." 
♦  •  ♦  •  • 

"  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath 
slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dared  to  do  that  evil. 
If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe 
Had  answered  for  his  deed ;  now,  't  is  awake." 

The  philosophical  poet  sweeps  these  saws 
away  with  an  indignation  which  is  the  more 
emphatic  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the 
only  truly  moral  character  of  the  whole 
drama:— 


"  Could  great  men  thnnder 
As  Jove  himself  does;,  Jove  would  ne>r  be 

quiet. 
For  eveiy  pelting;  petty  officer 
Would  Dse  his  heaven  for  thunder:  nothing 

but  thunder." 

But  he  dcNSs  more — ^he  exhibits  to  us  the 
eveiy-day  working  of  the  hot  fit  saeeeedifig 
the  cold  of  legislative  and  executive  power. 
It  works  always  with  injustice.  The  Duke 
of  the  comedy  is  behind  the  scenes,  and  sees 
how  it  works.  The  weak  governor  resumes 
his  authority,  and  with  it  he  must  resume 
his  principles,  and  he  therefore  pardons  all. 
The  mouth-repenting  deputy,  and  the  callous 
rufiian,  they  each  escape.  We  forget ;  be 
does  not  pardon  cdl;  the  prating  coxcomb, 
who  has  spoken  slander  of  his  own  penon. 
is  alone  punished.  Was  this  accident  in  the 
poet  ?  Qreat  crimes  may  be  looked  over  br 
weak  governments,  but  the  pettiest  libeller 
of  power  is  inevitably  pimished.  The  catir 
strophe  of  this  comedy  necessarily  leaves 
upon  the  mind  an  unsatisfactory  impression. 
Had  Angelo  been  adequately  punished  it 
would  have  been  more  unsatis&ctoiy.  When 
the  Duke  took  the  management  of  the  afiiir 
into  his  own  hands,  and  averted  the  con- 
sequences of  Angelo's  evil  intentions  by  a 
series  of  deceptions,  he  threw  away  the 
power  of  punishing  those  evil  intentions 
We  agree  with  Coleridge  that  the  pardon 
and  marriage  of  Angelo  "baflie  the  strong 
indignant  claims  of  justice;"  but  we  cannot 
see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  The  poet» 
as  it  appears  to  us,  exhibits  to  the  end  the 
inadequacy  of  human  laws  to  enforce  public 
morals  upon  a  system  of  punishment.  But 
he  has  not  forgotten  to  exhibit  to  us  in- 
dd^tally  the  most  beautiful  lessons  of  to- 
lerance; not  using  'Measure  for  Measure'  in 
the  sense  of  the  jtu  Udionts,  but  in  a  higher 
spirit — ^that  spirit  which  moves  Tsahflla  to 
supplicate  for  mercy  towards  him  who  had 
most  wronged  her  :-^ 

"  Host  bounteous  sir. 
Look,  if  it  please  yoii,  on  this  man  condemn  d, 
'    As  if  my  brother  lived :  I  pertly  think, 
A  due  idncerity  govenxM  his  deeds^ 
Till  he  did  look  on  mo ;  since  it  is  so^ 
Let  him  not  die." 
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Thb  comprehension  of  this  tragedy  is  the 
history  of  a  man^s  own  mind.  In  some  shape 
or  other,  '' Hamlet  the  Bane"  very  early 
becomes  familiar  to  almost  every  youth  of 
tolerable  education.  He  is  sometimes  pre- 
sented through  the  medium  of  the  stage; 
more  frequently  in  some  one  of  the  mani- 
fold editions  of  the  acted  play.  The  suhlime 
scenes  where  the  ghost  appears  are  known 
even  to  the  youngest  school-hoy,  in  his 
'Speakers'  and  'Readers;*  and  so  is  the  so- 
liloquy, "To  be,  or  not  to  be."  As  we  in 
early  life  become  acquainted  with  the  contr 
pl^tc  acted  play*,  we  hate  the  King, — ^we 
weep  for  Ophelia, — we  think  Hamlet  is 
cruel  to  her, — we  are  perhaps  inclined  with 
Dr.  Johnson  to  laugh  at  Hamlet's  madness, 
Cthe  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth,")  we  wonder  that  Hamlet  does 
not  kill  the  King  earlier, — and  we  believe, 
as  €(arrick  believed,  that  the  catastrophe 
might  have  been  greatly  improved,  seeing 
that  the  wicked  and  the  virtuous  ought  not 
to  fall  together,  as  it  were  by  accident. 

A  few  years  onward,  and  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  '  Hamlet '  of  Shakspere, 
— not  the  'Hamlet'  of  the  players.  The 
book  is  now  the  companion  of  our  lonely 
walks ; — ^its  recollections  hang  about  our  most 
cherished  thoughts.  We  think  less  of  the 
dramatic  movement  of  the  play  than  of  the 
glimpses  which  it  affords  of  the  high  and 
solemn  things  that  belong  to  our  heing. 
We  see  Hamlet  habitually  subjected  to  the 
spiritual  part  of  his  nature, — communing 
with  thoughts  that  are  not  of  this  world, — 
abstracted  from  the  business  of  life, — ^but 
yet  exhibiting  a  most  vigorous  intellect,  and 
an  exquisite  taste.  But  there  is  that  about 
him  which  we  cannot  understand.  Is  he 
essentially  "  in  madness,"  or  mad  "  only  in 
craft?"  Where  is  the  lino  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween his  artificial  and  his  real  character? 

*  A  notice  of  the  earliest  edition  of  '  Hamlet'  will  be 
found  in  Book  ir.,  chapter  in.,  page  57. 


There  is  something  altogether  indefinable 
and  mysterious  in  the  poet's  delmeation  of 
this  character; — something  wild  and  irre- 
gular in  the  circumstances  with  which  the 
character  is  associated ; — ^we  see  that  Hamlet 
is  propelled,  rather  than  propelling.  But 
why  is  this  turn  given  to  the  delineation? 
We  cannot  exactly  tell.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  very  charm  of  the  play  to  the  adult 
mind  is  its  mysteriousness.  It  awakes  not 
only  thoughts  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful, 
but  of  the  incomprehensible.  Its  obscurity 
constitutes  a  portion  of  its  sublimity.  This 
is  the  stage  in  which  most  minds  are  content 
to  rest,  and,  perhaps,  advantageously  so,  with 
regard  to  the  comprehension  of '  Hamlet.' 

The  final  appreciation  of  the  '  Hamlet '  of 
Shakspere  belongs  to  the  development  of  the 
critical  faculty, — to  the  cultivation  of  it  by 
reading  and  reflection.  Without  much  ac- 
quaintance with  the  thoughts  of  others,  many 
men,  we  have  no  doubt,  being  earnest  and 
diligent  students  of  Shakspere,  have  ar- 
rived at  a  tolerably  adequate  comprehension 
of  his  idea  in  this  wonderful  play.  In  passing 
through  the  stage  of  admiration,  they  have 
utterly  rejected  the  trash  which  the  com- 
mentators have  heaped  upon  it,  under  the 
name  of  criticism, — the  solemn  common- 
places of  Johnson,  the  flippant  and  insolent 
attacks  of  Steevens.  When  the  one  says, 
"  the  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead 
to  little  purpose," — and  the  other  talks  of 
the  ^^ absurdities'*^  which  deform  the  piece, 
and  "the  immorcd  character  of  Hamlet," — 
the  love  for  Shakspere  tells  them,  that  re- 
marks such  as  these  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  prejudices  as  Voltaire's  "  monstruositis  et 
fossoyeurs"  But,  after  they  have  rejected 
all  that  belongs  to  criticism  without  love, 
the  very  depth  of  the  reverence  of  another 
school  of  critics  may  tend  to  perplex  them. 
This  is  somewhat  our  own  position.  The 
quantity  alone  that  has  been  written  in 
illustration  of  '  Hamlet '  is  embarrassing. 
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Goethe,  Coleridge,  Schlegel,  Lamb,  Ilazlitt, 
and  we  may  add  Mrs.  Jameson, — ^besides 
anonymous  writers  out  of  number,  and  some 
of  the  very  highest  order  of  excellence, — 
have  brought  to  the  illustration  of  this  play 
a  most  valued  fund  of  judgment,  taste,  and 
testhetical  knowledge.  To  condense  what 
is  most  deserving  of  remembrance  in  these 
admirable  productions,  within  due  limits, 
would  be  impossible^  We  must  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  feel  ourselves  in  the  condition 
of  one  who  has,  however  imperfectly,  worked 
out  in  his  own  mind  a  comprehension  of  the 
idea  of  Shakspere ;  occasionally  assisting  our 
development  of  this  inadequate  comprehen- 
sion by  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  elo- 
quent pages  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

The  opening  of  'Hamlet'  is  one  of  the 
most  absorbing  scenes  in  the  Shaksperean 
drama.  It  produces  its  effect  by  the  super- 
natural being  brought  into  the  most  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  real.  The  sentinels 
are  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  the  ghost, 
— Horatio  is  incredulous, — ^but  they  are  all 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  common 
life.  "  Long  live  the  King,"-—"  Get  thee  to 
bed,"— «'Tis  bitter  cold,"— "Not  a  mouse 
stirring," — and  the  familiar  pleasantry  of 
Horatio,  "a  piece  of  him," — exhibit  to  us 
minds  under  the  ordinary  state  of  human 
feeling.  At  the  moment  when  the  recollec- 
tions of  Bernardo  arise  into  that  imaginative 
power  which  belongs  to  the  tale  he  is  about 
to  tell,  the  ghost  appears.  All  that  was 
doubtful  in  the  narrative  of  the  supernatural 
vision — what  left  upon  Horatio's  mind  the 
impression  only  of  a  "thing," — becomes  as 
real  as  the  silence,  the  cold,  and  the  midnight. 
The  vision  is  then,  "  most  like  the  King," 

"  Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on." 

The  ghost  remains  but  an  instant;  and  we 
are  again  amongst  the  realities  of  common 
life, — the  preparations  for  war — the  history 
of  the  quarrel  that  caused  the  preparation. 
The  vision,  in  the  mind  of  Horatio,  is  con- 
nected with  the  fates  of  his  "  climatures  and 
countrymen."  When  the  ghost  re-appears, 
there  is  still  a  tinge  of  scepticism  in  the 
soldiers : — 

"  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan  1" 


But  their  incredulity  is  at  once  subdued ; 
and  a  resolution  is  taken  by  Horatio  upon  I 
the  conviction  that  what  he  once  held  as  a  i 
"  fantasy,"  is  a  dreadful  thing,  of  whose  ex- 
istence there  can  be  no  doubt : — 


it 


Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life, 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him.* 


We  have  here,  by  anticipation,  all  the  deep 
and  inexplicable  consequences  of  this  vision 
laid  upon  young  Hamlet ;  it  is  his  destiny- 
it  is  to  him  the — 


(( 


Prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on.' 


Goethe,  in  his  '  Wilhelm  Meiater/  has 
made  his  hero  describe  the  mode  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  understand  '  Hamlet.' 
"  I  set  about  investigating  every  trace  of 
H^amlet's  character,  as  it  had  shown  itself 
before  his  father's  death.  I  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  what  in  it  was  independent  of 
this  mournful  event;  independ«at  of  the 
terrible  events  that  followed ;  and  what 
most  probably  the  young  man  would  have 
been,  had  no  such  tiling  occurred.'*  In  this 
spirit  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  pleasing, 
polished,  courteous,  united  the  idea  of  moral 
rectitude  with  princely  elevation,  desirous  of 
praise,  pure  in  sentiment,  tasteful,  cahn  in 
his  temper,  artless  in  his  conduct,  possessing 
more  mirth  of  humour  than  of  henrt.  Thii^ 
is  ingenious,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  refine 
somewhat  too  much.  In  Shakspere's  dramas, 
the  characters,  as  they  are  developed  by  the 
incidents,  expound  themselves,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  the  exposition  becomes  neces- 
sary. Wilhelm  Meister's  preliminary  analysis 
of  Hamlet'^  character  stands  only  in  the 
place  of  the  description  by  which  dramatists 
inferior  to  Shakspere  present  a  character  to 
an  audience.  Our  poet  first  shows  us  what 
Hamlet  is,  before  his  mind  is  laid  under  the 
terrific  weight  and  responsibility  of  a  revela- 
tion. His  moral  sense  is  outraged  by  the  in- 
decent marriage  of  his  mother.  We  have  a 
slight  intimation  that  his  hononxable  ambi- 
tion was  disappointed  in  the  election  of  his 
uncle  to  the  sovereignty.  The  sudden  death 
of  his  father  had  called  forth  all  the  sensi- 
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bilities  that  belonged  to  a  deeply  meditatiTe 
nature: 

"  I  haye  that  within  which  passeth  show." 

It  is  in  this  period  that  his  own  wounded 
spirit  compels  him  to  look  with  a  jaundiced 
eje  upon  ''all  the  uses  of  this  world,"  and  to 
indulge  a  wish,  restrained  only  by  a  sense  of 
piety,  that  the  **  unweeded  garden  "  might 
be  left  by  him  to  be  possessed  by  ''things 
rank,  and  gross  in  nature."     But  he  com- 
munes with  himself  in  a  tone  which  bespeaks 
the  habitual  refinement  of  his  thoughts ;  and 
his  words  shape  themselyes  into  images  which 
belong  to  the  high  and  cultivated  intellect. 
The  mode  in  which  he  receives  Horatio  shows 
that  his  dejection  is  not  habitual.     It  has 
been  impressed  on  his  nature  by  a  sudden 
bk>w}--a  father  dead, — a  mother  disgrace- 
fully married, — a  crown  snatched  from  him. 
He  welcomes  his  old  friend  with  the  wn^th 
and  frankness  of  the  gentleman;  but  the 
abiding  sonow  in  a  moment   comes  over 
him:— 

"T  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student." 

The  disclosure  of  Honiio's  purpose  in  his 
▼isit  is  admirably  maaaged  in  its  abruptness. 
Nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  within  the  power 
of  language,  can  produce  the  effect  of  the 
questions  which  Hamlet  puts  to  Horatio ; 
and  his  answer  to  the  somewhat  common- 
place remark,  "  It  would  have  much  amazM 
you ;" — ^"  very  like,  very  like,"  is  something 
beyond  art ;  it  looks  like  an  instinctive  per- 
ceptiMi  of  the  most  complex  mental  pro- 


Coleridge  calls  the  next  scene,  that  be- 
tween Laertes,  Ophelia^  and  Polonius,  "  one 
of  Shakspere's  lyric  movements ;"  and  he 
elegantly  adds,  "  you  experience  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  jMuse  without  the  sense  of  a  stopJ* 
It  was  necessary  to  interpose  a  scene  between 
Horatio's  narrative  and  the  appearance  of 
the  ghost  to  Hamlet ;  and  the  scene  before 
us  canies  out  the  dramatic  characters  which 
are  essential  to  the  plot,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  main  interest.  But  the  hour  of 
Hamlet's  trial  is  come.  The  revelation  is  to 
be  made.  He  is  to  endure  an  ordeal  which 
is  to  shake  his  disposition. 


''With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our 
souls." 

The  vision,  which,  even  when  his  incredulity 
has  passed  away,  seems  to  Horatio  only  a 
"thing  majestical,"  is  to  Hamlet,  ^king, 
father,  royal  Dane."  From  the  first  word 
of  Horatio*s  narrative  to  this  moment  of  the 
real  presence  of  the  apparition,  Hamlet  has 
no  doubts.  The  excited  state  of  his  mind 
had  prepared  him  to  welcome  the  belief  that 
"  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 
Beautifully  characteristic  is  his  determina- 
tion to  follow  the  vision  ;  and  when  the 
revelation  comes,  who  could  have  managed 
it  like  Shakspere  !  The  images  are  of  this 
world,  and  are  not  of  this  world.  They 
belong  at  once  to  popular  superstition, 
and  to  the  highest  poetry.  Nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  than  the  narrative  of  the 
vision;  nothing  more  mysterious  than  the 
"  eternal  blazon  "  that  "  must  not  be  to  ears 
of  fiesh  and  blood."  How  exquisite  are  the 
last  lines  of  the  ghost ; — ^fuU  of  the  poetry 
of  external  nature,  and  of  the  depth  of 
human  affections,  as  if  the  spirit  that  had 
for  so  short  a  time  been  cut  off  from  life, 
to  know  the  secrets  of  the  "prison-house," 
still  clung  to  the  earthly  remembrance  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  tender  that  even  a 
spirit  might  indulge : 

"  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu,  Hamlet !  remember  me." 

^e  modes  in  which  Hamlet  thinks  aloud, 
after  the  spirit  has  faded  away,  suggests  this 
subtle  illustration  to  Coleridge  :  "  Shakspere 
alone  could  have  produced  the  vow  of  Ham- 
let to  make  his  memory  a  blank  of  all 
maxims  and  generalized  truths  that  'ob- 
servation had  copied  there,' — followed  im- 
mediately by  the  speaker  noting  down  the 
genendixed  fiict 

'  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a 
villain.*" 

Coleridge,  of  course,  means  to  offer  this  as  a 
trait  of  the  disturbance  of  Hamlet's  intel- 
lect—  (not  madness,  even  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  term,— certainly  not  madness, 
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physiologicallj  speaking,  but  unfixedness, 
derangement,  we  would  have  said,  had  not 
that  word  become  a  sort  of  synonym  for 
madness),  which  Shakspere  intended,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  to  exhibit  as  the  result  of  his 
supernatural  visitation.  Goethe  says,  '*To 
me  it  is  clear  that  Shakspere  meant,  in  the 
present  case,  to  represent  the  effects  of  a 
great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for  the 
performance  of  it/*  Coleridge,  in  speaking 
of  that  part  of  the  scene  after  the  interriew 
with  the  ghost,  in  which  Hamlet  assumes 
what  has  been  called  "  an  improbable  eccen- 
tricity," attributes  to  Hamlet  "  the  disposi- 
tion to  escape  from  his  own  feelings  of  the 
overwhelming  and  supernatural  by  a  wild 
transition  to  the  ludicrous,  a  sort  of  cunning 
bravado,  bordering  on  the  flights  of  delirium." 
He  adds,  "  For  you  may  perhaps  observe  that 
UawkCs  linldnesa  is  but  half  false.**  It  is 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  this  '^  dis- 
order in  his  soul," — this  ''  shaking  and  un- 
settling of  its  powers  from  their  due  sources 
of  action,"'^  that  Hamlet  takes  the  instan- 
taneous resolution  of  feigning  himself  mad. 
He  feels  that  his  mind  is  horridly  disturbed 
with  thoughts  beyond  mortal  reach  ;  but  he 
believes  that  the  habitual  powers  of  his  in- 
tellect can  control  this  disturbance,  and 
even  render  it  an  instrument  of  his  own 
safety.  The  very  able  writer  from  whose 
anonymous  paper  we  have  just  quoted  says, 
"If  there  be  anything  disproportioned  in 
his  mind,  it  seems  to  be  this  only, — ^that  in- 
tellect is  in  excess.  It  is  even  ungovernable, 
and  too  subtle.  His  own  description  of  per- 
fect man,  ending  with  '  In  apprehension  how 
like  a  god !  *  appears  to  me  consonant  with 
that  character,  and  spoken  in  the  high  and 
overwrought  consciousness  of  intellect. 
Much  that  requires  explanation  in  the  play 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  this  predomi- 
nance and  consciousness  of  great  intellectual 
power.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  instan- 
taneous idea  of  feigning  himself  mad  belongs 
to  this  1" 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  complexity  of 
Hamlet*8  character  begins.  It  is  in  the  de- 
scription of  Ophelia  that  he  is  first  presented 

•  '  Blackwood**  lli«uiiie,'  voL  U.  page  504. 


to  US,  at  some  short  period  after  the  super- 
natural visitation : — 

"  He  took  me  by  the  wrist^  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  aU  his  ann; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brov, 
He  &lls  to  such  perusal  of  my  ftce. 
As  he  would  draw  it.    Long  stay'd  he  so ; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and 

down, — 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
A  nd  end  Ms  being :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  tum'd, 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me." 

This  was  not  the  "  antic  disposition**  which 
Hamlet  thought  meet  to  pu6  on.  It  was 
not  the  "ecstacy  of  love,"  produced  by 
Oph^ia*s  coldness,  according  to  Poloniua 
But  it  was  the  utterance,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  uttered,  of  his  sense  of  the  hard  necessity 
that  was  put  upon  him  to  go  forth  to  a 
mortal  struggle  with  evil  powers  and  in- 
fluences ; — to  cast  away  all  the  high  and 
pleasant  thoughts  that  belonged  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  understanding ; — ^to  tear  him- 
self from  all  the  soothing  and  delicious 
fancies  that  would  arise  out  of  the  growth 
of  his  affection  for  that  simple  maid  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  ''a  sigh  so  piteous." 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  one  aheorbiDg 
<<  commandment"  that  had  been  imposed 
upon  him,  he  had  vowed  that  it  should  live 
'*  within  the  volume  of  his  brain,  unmixed 
with  baser  matter."  All  else  in  the  worid 
had  become  to  him  mean  and  unimportant 
Love  was  now  to  him  a  ''trivial  fond  re- 
cord,"— ^the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  ''thesam 
of  books."  All  ''that  youth  and  obscnra- 
tion  copied,"  was  to  be  forgotten  in  that 
dread  word,  "remember  me."  But  Hamlei 
had  put  the  "antic  disposition  on."  The 
King  had  seen  his  "transformation."  The 
courtiers  talked  familiarly  of  his  "  lunacy." 
The  disguise  which  he  had  adopted  was  not 
accidentally  chosen.  The  subtlety  of  his 
intellect  directed  him  to  that  tone  of  way- 1 
ward  sarcasm  in  which,  while  he  a^)eared 
to  others  to  be  merely  wanderings  the  bitter- 
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ness  of  his  soul  might  be  relieved  bj  the 
utterance  of   ''wild    and    hurling   words." 
But  even  in  this  disguise  his  intellectual 
supremacy  is  constantly  manifested.    "He 
is  far  gone,  far  gone,"  says  Polonius ;  but, 
"  how  pregoant  his  replies  are,"  reiy  quickly 
follows.    In  the  scene  with  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  the  natural  Hamlet  instantly 
comes  back.    They  were  his  school-fellows  ; 
they  ought  to  have  been  his  friends.    To 
them,  therefore,  he  is  the  Hamlet  they  once 
knew;   the  gentleman — the    scholar.     He 
even  discloses  to  them  a  glimpse  of  the 
deep  melancholy  with  which  his  soul  la- 
boured :  "  0  God  !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a 
nut-shell,  and  count  myself  a  king  of  in- 
finite space ;  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad 
dreams."    But  he  goes  no  further : — ^he  sees 
through  their  purpose ;  '^  nay,  then  I  have 
an  eye  of  you."    They  were  to  be  spies  upon 
him ;  and  from  that  moment  he  hates  them. 
They  stood,  or  they  appeared  to  stand,  be- 
tween him  and  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 
But  he  suppresses  his  feelings,  and  bursts 
out  in  that  majestic  piece  of  rhetoric  which 
could  only  have  been  conceived  by  a  being 
of  the  highest  intellectual  power,  in  the 
full  possession  of  that  power:   ''What  a 
piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  How  noble  in  reason ! 
how   infinite    in    faculty !    in    form    and 
moving,  how  express    and    admirable!    in 
action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension, 
how  like  a  god !"    The  writer  in  Blackwood 
truly  says,  that  this  is  "  spoken  in  the  high 
and  overwrought  consciousness  of  intellect." 
Hamlet  has  described  his  melancholy  to  his 
old  school-fellows,  —  the    indifference  with 
which  he  views  "  this  visible  world."    Here 
again,  unquestionably,  he  is  not  feigning. 
He  knows  that  the  admission  of  his  melan- 
choly will  put  the  spies  upon  a  &lse  scent. 
Burton's  '  Anatomy*  was  not  published  when 
Shakspere  wrote  this  play ;  and  yet  how  con- 
sonant is  the  following  passage  of  that  book 
with  Shakspere's  conception  of  the  melan- 
choly   Hamlet :    "  Albertus   Burer   paints 
Melancholy  like  a  sad  woman,  leaning  on 
her  arm  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit, 
&C.,  held  therefore  by  some  proud,  soft,  sot- 
tish, or  half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed 
of  Democritus:  and  yet  of  a  deep  reach, 


excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and 
witty."  In  the  scene  with  the  players  Ham- 
let is  perfectly  at  ease,  "judicious,  wise,  and 
witty."  He  has  escaped  for  a  moment,  out 
of  the  dense  clouds  of  the  one  o'er-mastering 
thought,  into  the  sunny  region  of  taste 
and  fancy  in  which  he  once  dwelt.  But 
even  here  the  one  thought  follows  him : — 
"  Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ;  can  you 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  1 "  Then  comes, 
"  Now  I  am  alone  ;"  and,  as  Charles  Lamb 
has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "the  silent 
meditations  with  which  his  bosom  is  burst- 
ing are  reduced  to  words,  for  the  sake  of  the 
reader."  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  paroxysm, 
his  intellectual  activity  predominates  : 
"  About,  my  brains ;"  and  he  escapes  from 
the  thought — 

"  I  should  have  &tted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  ofial," 

into— 

"  I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this:  The  play's  the  thing." 

The  indecision  of  Hamlet  is  thus  described 
by  Goethe:  "A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and  most 
moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve 
which  forms  a  fhero,  sinks  beneath  a  burden 
which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not  cast 
away."  The  writer  in  *  Blackwood's  Magan 
zine'  takes  another  view  of  this  indecision, 
which,  to  our  minds,  is  more  philosophic: 
"  He  sees  no  course  clear  enough  to  satisfy 
his  understanding."  Hamlet,  be  it  observed, 
is  not  without  nerve.  Let  us  recollect — "  I 
will  watch  to-night," — ^and, 

"  My  fiftte  cries  out, 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve." 

He  is  not  without  nerve.  But  his  mU  is 
subject  to  higher  faculties.  He  would  have 
been  greater  had  he  been  less  great. 

We  are  scarcely  yet  cognizant  of  the  depths 

of  Hamlet's  meditations.     Under  the  first 

pressure  of  his  wounded  sensibilities  we  have 

heard  hink  exclaim — 

"  Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt;' 

but  he  has  since  communed  with  unearthly 
things,  and  he  now  fearlessly  approaches  the 
great  questions  that  have  reference  to  the 
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**  something  after  death/'  as  if  Uie  mystery 
could  ho  pierced  hy  the  eye  of  reason.  Of 
the  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  Coleridge 
remarks,  *^  This  speech  is  of  absolutely 
uniyersal  interest, — and  yet  to  which  of  all 
Shakspere^s  characters  could  it  have  been 
appropriately  given  but  to  Hamlet  1 "  But 
we  must  mark  the  period  of  its  introduction. 
It  immediately  precedes  the  scene  of  Hamlet's 
abrupt  behaviour  to  Ophelia.  It  does  so  in 
the  original  sketch.  She  comes  upon  him 
with 

''  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours," 

at  a  moment  when  his  mind  had  surrendered 
itself  to  a  train  of  the  most  solemn  thought, 
induced  by  following  out  all  the  mysterious 
and  fearful  circumstances  connected  with  his 
own  being,  and  the  awfiil  responsibilities 
that  were  imposed  upon  him.  It  appears  to 
us,  that  his  rude  denial  of  having  given 
Ophelia  *' remembrances,"  and  his  "  Ha,  ha  ! 
are  you  honest  1 "  with  all  the  bitter  words 
that  follow,  are  meant  to  indicate  the  dis- 
turbance which  is  produced  in  his  mind  by 
the  clashing  of  his  love  for  her  with  the 
predominant  thought  that  now  makes  all  that 
belongs  to  his  personal  happiness  worthless. 
His  invective  against  women  is  not  more 
bitter  than  his  invective  against  himself: — 
^'  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling 
between  heaven  and  earth ! "  His  bitterness 
escapes  in  generalizations :  it  is  not  against 
Ophelia,  but  against  her  sex,  that  he  exclaims. 
To  that  gentle  creature,  the  harshest  thing 
he  says  is,  "  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure 
as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny." 
Coleridge  thinks  that  the  *^  certain  harshness" 
in  Hamlet's  manner  is  produced  by  his 
perceiving  that  Ophelia  was  acting  a  part 
towards  him  and  that  they  were  watched. 
We  doubt  whether  Shakspere  intended 
Hamlet  to  be  here  feigning.  The  passionate 
words  are  merely  the  exponents  of  the  contest 
within, — the  contest  between  his  love  and 
the  purpose  which  appeared  to  him  to  exclude 
all  other  thoughts.  There  was  a  real  dis- 
turbance of  his  soul,  which  could  only  recover 
its  balance  by  such  an  outbreak.  The 
character  of  the  disturbance  is  indicated  by 
the  contradiction  of  "  I  did  love  you  once," 


and  "I  loved  you  not;"  and,  perhaps,  as 
Lamb  expresses  it,  these  ''tokens  of  an 
unhinged  mind  "  are  mixed  ''with  a  profound 
artifice  of  love,  to  alienate  Ophelia  by  affected 
discourtesies,  so  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the 
breaking  off  of  that  loving  intercourse  which 
can  no  longer  find  a  place  amidst  business  so 
serious  as  that  which  he  has  to  do."  At  any 
rate,  the  gentle  and  tender  0|)he]ia  is  not  ' 
outraged.  Her  pity  only  is  excited ;  uid,  if 
the  apparent  harshness  of  Hamlet  requires 
a  proper  appreciation  of  his  character  to 
reconcile  it  with  our  admiration  of  him^ 
Shakspere  has  at  this  moment  most  adroitly 
presented  to  us  that  description  of  him  which 
Goethe  anticipated — 

"  The  coiirticfs,  soldier's,  scholar'^  eye,  iongae, 
sword. 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  &ir  state." 

Hamlet  recovers  a  temponuy  tranqnilli^. 
He  has  something  to  do ;  and  that  soBaething 
is  connected  with  his  great  businesa.  It  is 
more  agreeable  that  it  po6t|M>nfi8  that  one 
duty,  while  it  seems  to  lead  onward  to  it 
He  has  to  prepare  the  players  to  speak  his 
speech.  Those  who  look  upon  the  aur&oe 
only  may  think  these  directions  unchaxacter- 
istic  of  Hamlet ;  but  nothing  can  really  be 
miure  appropriate  than  that  these  rules  of  ait, 
so  just,  so  universaly  and  so  complete,  should 
be  put  by  Shakspere  into  the  mouth  of  him 
whohad  pre-eminently  "the  scholar's  tongue.'" 
Hamlet  revels  in  this  lesson;  and  it  has 
produced  a  calm  in  his  spirits,  which  is 
displayed  in  that  affectionate  address  to 
Horatio,  in  which  he  appears  to  repoee  upon 
his  friend  as  one 

"Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co> 
mingled,** — 

to  be,  as  it  were,  a  prop  to  his  own  "  weakness 
and  melancholy."  Be  it  observed  that  this 
is  the  first  indication  we  have  had  that  he 
has  admitted  Horatio  into  his  confidence: — 

"  There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king: 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circnmstaiioe 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  deatk* 

The  satisfaction  he  takes  in  the  device  of  the 
"one  scene" — the  hopes  which  he  has  that 
his  doubts  may  be  resolved — lend  a  real 
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eleration  to  his  spirits,  which  may  pass  for 
his  feigned  ^  madness."  He  utters  whatever 
comes  uppennosi;  and  the  freedoms  which 
he  takes  with  Ophelia,  while  they  are  equally 
retaote  from  hittemess  or  harshness,  are  such 
as  in  Shakspere*8  age  would  not  offend  pure 
ears.  The  mixture  in  his  wild  speeches  of 
fun  and  pathos  is  nevertheless  most  touching. 
*<What  should  a  man  do,  but  be  merry?" 
comes  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  a 
wounded  spirit.  The  test  is  applied;  the 
King  is  ''lighted  with  false  fire,** — ^his 
"  occulted**  guilt  has  unkennelled  itself.  The 
elation  of  Hamlet's  mind  is  at  its  height. 
His  contempt  of  the  King  is  openly  pro- 
nounced to  his  creatures ; — Rosencrantz  and 
Quildenstem  quail  before  his  biting  sarcasm ; 
— ^Polonius  is  his  butt.  All  this  is,  as  he 
thinks,  the  coruscations  of  the  cloud  before 
the  deadly  flash.  **  Now  could  I  drink  hot 
blood,"  is  the  feeling  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all.  Then  comes  the  scene  in  which  the  King 
prays,  and  Hamlet  postpones  his  revenge, 
with  an  excuse  almost  too  dreadful  to  belong 
to  human  motives.  They  were  not  his  motives. 
Coleridge  discriminates  between  '*  impetuous, 
honor-striking  fiendishness,**  and  *'  the  marks 
of  reluctance  and  procrastination;**  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  this  distinction,  without 
entering  into  any  refutation  of  opinions  which 
show  that  it  is  easier  to  write  mouthingly  or 
pertly,  as  some  have  done,  than  to  understand 
Shakspere.  It  is  in  the  scene  with  the  Queen 
that  Hamlet  vindicates  his  own  sanity — 

"  It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered :  bring  mc  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re- word;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from." 

This  is  *  8hakspere*s  Test  of  Insanity  ;* — ^the 
title  of  an  Essay  by  Sir  H.  Halford,  in  which 
he  illustrates  from  his  experience  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  great  poet's  delineations  of  the 
phenomena  of  mental  disorder.  Our  readers 
will  find  a  veiy  able  article  on  this  Essay  in 
*The  Quarterly  Review,*  voLxlix.  p.  181. 

Hamlet  abstained  from  killing  the  King 
when  he  was  ''piaying.**  This  was  a  part 
of  his  weakness.  But  he  did  not  abandon 
his  puipose.  The  forced  devotion  of  the 
guilty  man, — ^the  "  physic,**  as  Hamlet  calls 


it,  did  but  prolong  his  *^  sickly  days."  Polonius 
falls  by  an  accident,  instead  of  his  ^  betters." 
The  "wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool"  was 
sacrificed  to  a  sudden  impulse,  which  stood 
in  the  place  of  a  determinate  exercise  of  the 
will.  Hamlet  scarcely  regrets  the  accident : 
— "  take  thy  fortune."  His  mind  is  eased  by 
his  colloquy  with  his  mother.  The  vision 
again  appears  to  whet  his  ^  almost  blunted 
purpose ;  *'  but  nothing  is  done.  His  intellect 
is  again  at  its  subtleties: — 

"There's  letters  seal'd:  and  my  two  sdiool- 
fellows, — 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  &ng'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate;  they  must  sweep  my 

w»y. 

And  marehaJ  me  to  knavery :  Let  it  work; 
For  't  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar :  and 't  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines> 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon." 

He  casts  himself  like  a  feather  upon  the 
great  wave  of  fate ; — he  embraces  the  events 
that  marshalled  him  **  to  knavery.**  Dangerous 
as  they  be,  they  are  better  than  doubt.  He 
believes  that  he  pierces  through  the  darkness 
of  his  fate : — **  I  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  him." 
He  leaves  for  England;  not  forgetting  him 
whose 

"Form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to 
stones, 
Would  make  them  capable;" 

but  still  meditating  instead  of  acting.  It 
would  be  a  curious  problem  to  be  solved, 
but  it  will  never  be  solved,  whether  Shakspere 
himself  obliterated  the  scene  which  only 
appears  in  the  second  quarto*,  in  which  the 
workings  of  Hamlet*s  mind  at  this  juncture 
are  so  distinctly  revealed  to  us.  That  he 
meant  the  character  to  be  mysterious,  though 
not  inexplicable,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Does 
it  become  too  plain  when  Hamlet *s  meeting 
with  the  Norwegian  captain  leads  him  into  a 
train  of  thought,  at  first  mado  up  of  gene- 
ralizations, but  in  the  end  most  conclusive  as 
to  the  causes  of  his  indecision  1 — 

"  Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 

*  Art  IV.,  Scene  iv.  I 
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Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  eycnt, — 
(A  thought,  which,  quarter  d^  hath  but  one 

part  wisdom. 
And  ever,  three  parts  coward), — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  'This  thing  'a  to  do;' 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and 

means, 
To  do 't." 

It  was  not  "  bestial  oblivion." — Oh,  no.  The 
eternal  presence  of  the  thought  —  ^  this 
thing 's  to  do,"  made  him  incapablo  of  doing 
it.  It  was  the  'thinking  too  precisely  on 
the  event "  that  destroyed  his  will.  It  was 
in  the  same  spirit  that  his  will  had  been 
<<  puzzled"  by  the  "  dread  of  something  after 
death," — that  his  conscience  — (conscious- 
ness)—'^  sicklied  o'er"  his  "native  hue  of 
resolution."  The  "  delicate  and  tender  prince" 
exposed  what  was  mortal  and  unsure  to 
fortune,  death,  and  danger,  even  for  an  egg- 
shell. Twenty  thousand  men,  for  a  fantasy 
and  trick  of  fame,  went  to  their  graves  like 
beds.  But,  then,  the  men  and  their  leader 
made  "mouths  at  the  invisible  event."  The 
"  large  discourse"  of  Hamlet,  "looking  before, 
and  after,"  absorbed  the  tangible  and  present. 
In  actions  that  appear  indirectly  to  advance 
the  execution  of  the  great  "commandment" 
that  was  laid  upon  him,  he  has  decision  and 
alacrity  enough.  His  relation  to  Horatio 
(wo  are  somewhat  anticipating)  of  his  suc- 
cessful device  against  Bosencrantz  and 
Guildenstom  would  appear  to  come  from  a 
man  who  is  all  will.  His  intellectual  activity 
revels  in  the  telling  of  the  story.  Coleridge 
has  admirably  pointed  out,  in  '  The  Friend,' 
how  "  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
are  all  stated  with  equal  compression  and 
rapidity ;"  but  still,  with  the  relator's  general 
tendency  to  generalize.  The  event  has 
happened,  and  Hamlet  does  not  think  too 
precisely  of  its  consequences.  The  issue  will 
be  shortly  known. 


« 


It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 

And  a  man's  life's  no  more  than  to  say — one." 


This  looks  like  decision,  growing  out  of  the 
narrative  of  the  events  in  which  Hamlet  had 
exhibited  his  decision.  But,  even  in  his  own 
account,  the  beginning  of  this  action  was  his 


"  indiscretion,"  proceeding  firom  sudden  and 
indefinable  impulses : — 
"  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting 

That  would  not  let  me  sleep." 
Wonderfully,  indeed,  has  Shakspere  managed 
to  follow  the  old  history — "How  Fengon 
devised  to  send  Hamlet  to  the  king  of  England 
with  secret  letters  to  have  him  put  to  death, 
and  how  Hamlet,  when  his  companions  slept, 
read  the  letters,  and,  instead  of  them, 
counterfeited  others,  willing  the  king  of 
England  to  put  the  two  messengers  to  death,'' 
— without  destroying  the  \mitj  of  his  own 
conception  of  Hamlet. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  delightful  'Character- 
istics of  Women,*  has  sketched  the  character 
of  Ophelia  with  all  a  woman's  truth  and 
tenderness.  One  passage  only  can  we  ventuie 
to  take,  for  it  is  an  image  that  to  our  minds 
is  far  better  than  many  words :  *^  Once  at 
Murano,  I  saw  a  dove  caught  in  a  tempest; 
perhaps  it  was  young,  and  either  lacked 
strength  of  wing  to  reach  its  home,  or  the 
instinct  which  teaches  to  shun  the  brooding 
storm;  but  so  it  was — ^and  I  watched  it, 
pitying,  as  it  flitted,  poor  bird !  hither  and 
thither,  with  its  silver  pinions  shining  against 
the  black  thunder-cloud,  till,  after  a  few 
giddy  whirls,  it  fell,  blinded,  affirighted,  and 
bewildered,  into  the  turbid  wave  beneath, 
and  was  swallowed  up  for  ever.  It  reminded 
me  then  of  the  fate  of  Ophelia;  and  now, 
when  I  think  of  her,  I  see  again  before  me 
that  poor  dove,  beating  with  weary  wing, 
bewildered  amid  the  storm."  And  why  is  it, 
when  we  think  upon  the  fate  of  the  poor 
storm-striken  Ophelia,  that  wc  never  reproach 
Hamlet?  We  are  certain  that  it  was  no 
"  trifling  of  his  favour"  that  broke  her  heart 
We  are  assured  that  his  seeming  harshness 
did  not  sink  deep  into  her  spirit.  We  believe 
that  he  loved  her  more  than  "  forty  thousand 
brothers" — though  a  very  ingenious  question 
has  been  raised  upon  that  point.  And  yet 
she  certainly  perished  through  Hamlet  and 
his  actions.  But  we  blame  him  not ;  for  her 
destiny  was  involved  in  his.  We  cannot 
avoid  transcribing  a  passage  from  the  article 
in  'Blackwood's  Magazine/  which  we  have 
already  mentioned :  "  Soon  as  we  connect  her 
destiny  with  Hamlet,  we  know  that  darkness 
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is  to  OTershadow  her,  and  that  sadness  and 
sorrow  will  step  in  between  her  and  the 
ghosi-haunted  avenger  of  his  father^s  murder. 
Soon  as  our  pity  is  excited  for  her,  it  con- 
tinues gradually  to  deepen ;  and,  when  she 
appears  in  her  madness,  we  are  not  more 
prepared  to  weep  over  all  its  most  pathetic 
movements  than  we  afterwards  are  to  hear 
of  her  death.  Perhaps  the  description  of 
that  catastrophe  by  the  Queen  is  poetical 
rather  than  dramatic;  but  its  exquisite 
beauty  prevails,  and  Ophelia,  dying  and  dead, 
is  still  the  same  Ophelia  that  first  won  our 
love.  Perhaps  the  very  forgetfulness  of  her, 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  play,  leaves 
the  soul  at  full  liberty  to  dream  of  the 
departed.  She  has  passed  away  from  the 
earth  like  a  beautiful  air — ^a  delightful  dream. 
There  would  have  been  no  place  for  her  in 
the  agitation  and  tempest  of  the  final 
catastrophe." 

Garrick  omitted  the  grave-diggers.  He 
had  the  terror  of  Voltaire  before  his  eyes. 
The  English  audience  compelled  their  resto- 
ration. Was  it  that  *'  the  groundlings  "  could 
not  endure  the  loss  of  the  ten  waistcoats 
Trhich  the  clown  had  divested  himself  of, 
time  out  of  mind?^-or,  was  there  in  this 
scene  something  that  brought  Hamlet  home 
to  the  humblest,  in  the  large  reach  of  his 
universal  philosophy  ?  M.  Yillemain,  in  his 
Essay  on  Shakspere,  appears  to  us  utterly  to 
have  mistaken  this  scene*:  '^ Strike  not  out 
from  the  tragedy  of  'Hamlet,*  as  Qarrick 
had  attempted  to  do,  the  labours  and  the 
pleasantries  of  the  grave-diggers.  Be  present 
at  this  terrible  buffoonery;  and  you  will 
behold  terror  and  gaiety  rapidly  moving  an 

immense  audience Touth  and  beauty 

contemplate  with  insatiable  curiosity  images 
of  decay,  and  minute  details  of  death ;  and 
then  the  uncouth  pleasantries  which  are 
blended  with  the  action  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages seem  from  time  to  time  to  relieve 
the  spectators  from  the  weight  which  oppresses 
them,  and  shouts  of  laughter  burst  from  every 
seat.  Attentive  to  this  spectacle,  the  coldest 
countenances  alternately  manifest  their  gloom 
or   their  gaiety;  and  even  the  statesman 

*  We  tzaiuUte  from  the  latt  edition  of  hh  Essay.  Paris, 

isagi 


smiles  at  the  sarcasm  of  the  grave-digger 
who  can  distinguish  between  the  skull  of  a 
courtier  and  a  buffoon."  This  may  be  the 
Hamlet  of  the  theatre;  but  M.  Yillemain 
should  have  looked  at  the  Hamlet  of  the 
closet.  The  conversation  of  the  clowns  before 
Hamlet  comes  upon  the  scene  is  indeed 
pleasantry  intermixed  with  sarcasm ;  but,  the 
moment  that  Hamlet  opens  his  lips,  the 
meditative  richness  of  his  mind  is  poured  out 
upon  us,  and  he  grapples  with  the  most 
familiar  and  yet  the  deepest  thoughts  of 
human  nature,  in  a  style  that  is  sublime 
from  its  very  obviousness  and  simplicity. 
Where  is  the  terror,  unless  it  be  terrible  to 
think  of  ^  the  house  appointed  for  all  living ;" 
and  what  is  to  provoke  the  long  peals  of 
laughter,  where  the  grotesque  is  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  solenm  and  the  philo- 
sophical 1  It  is  the  entire  absorption  of  the 
fellow  who  ''  has  no  feeling  of  his  business," 
by  him  of  "  daintier  sense  "  who  considers  it 
'Hoo  curiously,"  that  makes  this  scene  so 
impressive  to  the  reader. 

Of  Hamlet*s  violence  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia 
we  think  with  the  critic  on  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford's  Essay,  that  it  was  a  real  aberration, 
and  not  a  simulated  frenzy.  His  apparently 
cold  expression,  *'  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! " 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  an  effort  of 
restraint,  which  for  the  moment  overmastered 
his  reason.  In  the  interval  between  this 
^  towering  passion  "  and  the  final  catastrophe, 
Hamlet  is  thoroughly  himself — meditative 
to  excess  with  Horatio— most  acute,  playful, 
but  altogether  gentlemanly,  in  the  scene 
with  the  frivolous  courtier.  But  observe 
that  he  forms  no  plans.  He  knows  the  danger 
which  surrounds  him ;  and  he  still  feels  with 
regard  to  the  usurper  as  he  always  felt : 

"  Is 't  not  perfect  conscience^ 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  T* 

But  his  will  is  still  essentially  powerless ;  and 
now  he  yields  to  the  sense  of  predestination : 
"  If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not 
to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet 
it  will  come:  the  readiness  is  all."  The 
catastrophe  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
this  prostration  of  Hamlet's  mind.  It  is  the 
result  of  an  accident,  produced  we  know  not 
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how.  Some  one  has  suggested  a  polite 
ceremonial  on  the  part  of  Hamlet,  by  which 
the  foils  might  be  exchanged  with  perfect 
consistency.  We  would  rather  not  know  how 
they  were  exchanged.  ^  The  catastrophe," 
says  Johnson,  "  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  ex- 
pedient of  necessity  than  a  stroke  of  art. 
A  scheme  might  easily  be  fonned  to  kill 
Hamlet  with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with 
the  bowl."  No  doubt.  A  tragedy  terminated 
by  chanoe  appears  to  be  a  capital  thing  for 
the  rule-and-line  men  to  lay  hold  of.  But 
they  forget  the  poet's  purpose.  Had  Hamlet 
been  otherwise,  his  will  would  have  been  the 
predominant  agent  in  the  catastrophe.  The 
empire  of  chanoe  would  have  been  over-ruled ; 
the  guilty  would  bare  been  punished;  the 
innocent  perhaps  would  have  been  spared. 


Have  we  lost  anything?  Then  we  should 
not  haye  had  the  Hamlet  who  is  ^  the  dariing 
of  every  country  in  which  the  literature  of 
England  has  been  fostered;"*  then  we 
should  not  have  had  the  Hamlet  who  is  ^  a 
concentration  of  all  the  interests  that  belong 
to  humanity ;  in  whom  th^ e  is  a  more  intense 
conception  of  individual  human  life  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  human  composition: 
that  is,  a  being  with  springs  of  thought,  and 
feeling,  and  action,  deeper  than  we  can 
search ;"t  then  we  should  not  have  had  the 
Hamlet,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  ^  Hamlet 
is  a  name ;  his  speeches  and  sayings  but  the 
idle  coinage  of  the  poet*s  brain.  What,  then, 
are  they  not  real  t  They  are  as  real  as  our 
own  thoughts.  Their  reality  is  in  the  reada*s 
mind.    It  is  we  who  are  Hamlet."  t 


*  Coleridge. 


t  Blackwood,  vol.  iL  t  Haxlitt. 


CHAPTER  V. 
OTHELLO. 


On  the  6th  of  October,  1621,  Thomas  Walk- 
ley  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  <  The  Tragedie 
of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice.'  In  1622, 
Walkley  published  the  edition  for  which  he 
had  thus  claimed  the  copy.  It  is,  as  was 
usual  with  the  separate  plays,  a  small  quarto, 
and  it  bears  the  following  title : — '  The  Tra- 
goedy  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice.  As 
it  hath  beene  diverse  times  acted  at  the 
Globe,  and  at  the  Black-Friars,  by  his  Majes- 
ties Servants.  Written  by  William  Shake- 
speare.' It  contains,  also,  a  prefatory  ad- 
dress, which  is  curious  : — ^^  The  Stationer  to 
the  Reader.  To  set  forth  a  book  without  an 
Epistle  were  l&e  to  the  old  English  proverb, 
a  blue  coat  without  a  badge;  and  the  au- 
thor being  dead,  I  thought  good  to  take  that 
piece  of  work  upon  me :  to  commend  it  I 
will  not :  for  that  which  is  good,  I  hope 
every  man  will  commend,  without  entreaty : 
and  I  am  the  bolder,  because  the  author's 
name  is  sufficient  to  vent  his  work.  Thus 
leaving  every  one  to  the  liberty  of  judgment, 
I  have  ventured  to  print  this  play,  and  leave 


it  to  the  general  censure.    Yours,  lliomas 
Walkley." 

<  The  Tragedie  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of 
Venice,'  commences  on  page  310  of  the  Tra- 
gedies in  the  first  folio  collection.  It  extends 
to  page  339 ;  and  after  it  follow, '  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,*  and  '  Cymbeline.'  It  is  not 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  folio  edition,  which  affbids  some 
presumption  that  Walkley  was  legaUy  en- 
titled to  his  copy.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  to  our  minds  that  Walklej's  edition 
was  published  before  the  folio.  The  usual 
date  of  that  edition  is,  as  our  readers  know, 
1623  ;  but  there  is  a  copy  in  existence  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1622.  We  have,  however, 
no  doubt,  that  the  copy  of  *  Othello*  in  the 
folio  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  copy, 
without  reference  to  the  quarto ;  for  there 
are  typographical  errors  in  the  folio,  arising, 
no  doubt,  from  illegibility  in  the  manuecript^ 
which  would  certainly  have  been  avmded 
had  the  copy  been  compared  with  an  edition 
printed  from  another  manuscript.    The 
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htferance,  therefore,  is,  that  the  *  Othello '  of 
the  folio  was  printed  off  before  the  quarto 
of  162S  appeared.  Had  it  been  the  laat 
play  in  the  book,  we  should  hare  retained 
the  same  opinion,  from  internal  evidence. 
As  two  plajB  succeed  it  in  the  yolume,  we  are 
strengthened  in  the  belief  that  the  original 
quarto  and  folio  editions  were  printing  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  folio  edition  is 
regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes ;  the 
quarto  edition  has  not  a  single  indication  of 
any  subdivision  in  the  acts,  and  omits  the 
division  between  Acts  II.  and  III..  The 
folio  edition  contains  163  lines  which  are 
not  found  in  the  quarto,  and  these  some  of 
the  most  striking  in  the  play :  the  number 
of  lines  found  in  the  quarto  which  are  not 
in  the  folio  do  not  amount  to  10. 

The  date  of  the  first  production  of  ^  Othello' 
is  settled  as  near  as  we  can  desire  it  to  be. 
The  pkty  certainly  belongs  to  the  most 
vigorous  period  of  Shakspere's  intellect — 
"at  its  very  point  of  culmination.*'  Chal- 
mers, upon  the  very  questionable  belief  that 
the  expression  new  heraldry  refers  to  the 
cxeatioii  by  James  I.  of  the  order  of  baronets, 
gave  it  to  1614  ;  Malone,  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  his  'Bssay,'  to  1611;  Drake,  to 
1612.  bi  the  later  edition  of  MaJone's 
*  Essay,'  published  by  Boswell,  in  1821, 
Malone  says,  without  any  explanation,  '*  we 
know  it  was  acted  in  1604,  and  I  have  there- 
fore placed  it  in  that  year."  Mr.  Collier, 
however,  has  been  able  most  satisfactorily  to 
place  it  two  years  earlier.  There  are  de- 
tailed accounts  preserved  at  Bridgewater 
House,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Arthur 
Mainwariog,  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  afterwards  Lord  EUes- 
mere,  in  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  court  three  days  at  Harefield.  Amongst 
the  entries  in  these  accounts  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"6  Aug.  1602.  Bewardes  to  the 

Yaulters,      Players,     and 

Daoncenu    Of    this    £10 

to    Burbidge's  pUyeis  of 

Othello  .  .  .  .  64  18  10." 
Burbidge's  players  were  those  of  the  Black- 
friars  and  Globe — Shakspere's  company.  Mr. 
Collier  adds,  '^  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 


presume  that  the  dramas  represented  on 
these  joyous  occasions  for  the  amusement  of 
Elizabeth  were  usually  new  and  popular 
performances.  '  Othello '  was  unquestionably 
popular,  and  most  likely  new,  in  1602."* 

When  Shakspere  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  *■  Moor  of  Yenioe'  of  Oiraldi  Cinthi 
(whether  in  the  original  Italian,  or  the 
French  translation,  or  in  one  of  the  little 
'story-books  that  familiarized  the  people 
with  the  romance  and  the  poetry  of  the 
south),  be  saw  in  that  novel  the  eoaffotding 
oi  '  Othello.'  There  was  formerly  in  Venice 
a  valiant  Moor,  says  the  story.  It  came  to 
pass  that  a  virtuous  lady  of  wonderful 
beauty,  named  Desdemona,  became  ena- 
moured of  his  great  qualities  and  noble 
virtues.  The  Moor  loved  her  in  return,  and 
they  were  married  in  spite  of  the  oppositioQ 
of  the  lady's  friends.  It  happened  too  (says 
the  story)  that  the  senate  of  Yenioe  ap- 
pomted  the  Moor  to  the  command  of  Cyprus, 
and  that  his  lady  determined  to  accompany 
him  thither.  Amongst  the  officers  who  at- 
tended upon  the  General  was  an  ensign,  of 
the  most  i^;reeable  person,  but  of  the  most 
depraved  nature.  The  wife  of  this  man  was 
the  friend  of  Desdemona^  and  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  together.  The  wicked 
ensign  became  violently  enamoured  of  Des- 
demona ;  but  she,  whose  thoughts  were 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  Moor,  was  utterly 
regardless  of  the  ensign's  attentions.  His 
love  then  became  terrible  hate,  and  he  re- 
solved to  accuse  Desdemona  to  her  husband 
of  infidelity,  and  to  connect  with  the  accusa- 
tion a  captain  of  OTprus.  That  ofiicer,  having 
struck  a  sentinel,  was  discharged  from  his 
command  by  the  Moor ;  and  Desdemona, 
interested  in  his  favour,  endeavoured  to  re- 
instate him  in  her  husband's  good  opinion. 
The  Moor  said  one  day  to  the  ensign,  that 
his  wife  was  so  importunate  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  officer,  that  he  must  take  him 
back.  "  If  you  would  open  your  eyes,  you 
would  see  plainer,"  said  the  ensign.  The 
romance-writer  continues  to  display  the  per- 
fidious intrigues  of  the  ensign  against  Des- 
demona.   He  steals  a  handkerchief  which 
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the  Moor  had  given  her,  employing  the 
agency  of  his  own  child.  He  contriTes  with 
the  Moor  to  murder  the  captain  of  Cyprus, 
after  he  has  made  the  credulous  hushand 
listen  to  a  conversation  to  which  he  gives  a 
false  colour  and  direction  ;  and,  finally,  the 
Moor  and  the  guilty  officer  destroy  Desde- 
mona  together,  under  circumstances  of  great 
brutality.  The  crime  is,  however,  concealed, 
and  the  Moor  is  finally  betrayed  by  his 
accomplice. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  *  History  of  Fiction,' 
has  pointed  out  the  material  differences  be- 
tween the  novel  and  the  tragedy.  He  adds, 
^'In  all  these  important  variations,  8hak- 
spere  has  improved  on  his  original.  In  a 
few  other  particulars  he  has  deviated  from 
it  with  less  judgment ;  in  most  respects  he 
has  adhered  with  close  imitation.  The  cha- 
racters of  lago,  Desdemona,  and  Oassio  are 
taken  from  Cinthio  with  scarcely  a  shade  of 
difference.  The  obscure  hints  and  various 
artifices  of  the  villain  to  raise  suspicion  in 
the  Moor  are  the  same  in  the  novel  and  the 
drama.**  M.  GKiizot,  with  the  eye  of  real 
criticism,  has  seen  somewhat  further  than 
Mr.  Dunlop.  '^  There  was  wanting  in  the 
narrative  of  Cinthio  the  poetical  genius 
which  furnished  the  actors — ^which  created 
the  individuals — which  imposed  upon  each  a 
figure  and  a  character — which  made  us  see 
their  actions,  and  listen  to  their  words — 
which  presented  their  thoughts  and  pene- 
trated their  sentiments:  —  that  vivifying 
power  ^which  summons  events  to  arise,  to 
progress,  to  expand,  to  be  completed : — ^that 
creative  breath  which,  breathing  over  the 
past,  calls  it  again  into  being,  and  fills  it 
with  a  present  and  imperishable  life  : — this 
was  the  power  which  Shakspere  alone  pos- 
sessed, and  by  which,  out  of  a  forgotten 
novel,  he  has  made  *  Othello.' " 

Before  we  can  be  said  to  understand  the 
idea  of  Shakspere  in  the  composition  of 
'Othello,'  we  must  disabuse  ourselves  of 
some  of  the  commonplace  principles  upon 
which  he  has  been  interpreted.  The  novel, 
be  it  observed,  is  a  veiy  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent story,  of  wedded  happiness,  of  unlaw- 
ful and  unrequited  attachment,  of  revenge 
growing  out  of  disappointment,  of  jealousy 


too  easily  abused,  of  confederacy  with  the 
abuser,  of  most  brutal  and  guilty  violence, 
of  equally  base  falsehood  and  conoeahnent. 
This  is  a  story  in  which  we  see  nothing  out 
of  the  common  course  of  wickedness ;  no-  [ 
thing  which  licentious  craft  might  not 
prompt,  and  frensied  passion  adopt.  The 
lago  of  the  tragedy,  it  is  said,  has  not  suffi- 
cient motives  for  his  crimes.  Mr.  Skottowe 
tells  us  that  in  the  novel,  except  as  a  means 
of  vengeance  on  Desdemona^  the  infliction 
of  pain  upon  the  Moor  forms  no  part  of  the 
treacherous  officer's  design.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  the  play,  he  informs  us,  that  it  is 
surely  straining  the  matter  beyond  the  limits 
of  probability  to  attribute  lago's  detestation 
of  Othello  to  causes  so  inadequate  and  vague  ' 
as  the  dramatist  has  assigned*.  We  have ' 
here  the  two  principles  upon  which  the 
novelist  and  the  dramatist  worked  thorou^Y 
at  issue ;  and  the  one  is  to  be  called  natural, 
and  the  other  unnatural  The  one  would  ' 
have  produced  such  an  '  Othello '  as  if  I 
cleverly  described  in  the  introduction  to  a 
French  translation  of  the  play  recently  pub- 
lished t:  in  which  the  nature  of  jcaIousj 
and  all  its  cruel  effects  would  have  been  ex- 
plained, with  great  pomp  of  lang^uage,  by  a 
confidante  in  an  introductory  monologue: 
and  the  same  subject  woidd  have  served  for 
a  continued  theme,  until  the  fatal  oondusioB, 
which  was  long  foreseen,  of  an  amiable  wife 
becoming  the  victim  of  a  cruel  t^psessor. 
This  is  the  Zaire  of  Voltaire.  Upon  the 
other  principle,  we  have  no  explaiiations,  no 
regular  progress  of  what  is  most  palpaUe  in 
human  action.  We  have  the  ^motiveken 
malignity"  of  lago, — "  a  being  next  to  devil, 
and  only  not  quite  devil,  and  yet  a  character 
which  Shakspeare  has  attempted  and  ex- 
ecuted without  scandal,"}:  as  the  main 
spring  of  all  the  fearful  events  which  issue 
out  of  the  unequal  contest  between  the 
powers  of  grossness  and  purity,  of  fialsehood 
and  truth.  This  is  the  Othello  of  Shak- 
spere. 
If  it  had  been  within  the  compass  of 

*  '  The  Life  of  SbOupmxt.'  By  AugofUne  Skottove 
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Shakspere^s  great  scheme  of  the  exposition 
of  human  actions  and  the  springs  of  action, 
to  hare  made  lago  a  supernatural  incarna- 
tion of  the  principle  of  eyil,  he  would  not 
I  have  drawn  him  very  differently  from  what 
he  is.    In  all  essentials  he  is  ^only  not 
quite  devil."    He  is  very  much  less  '^  than 
,  archangel  ruined."    Milton,  when  he  paints 
I  his  Satan  a«  about  to  plunge  our  first  parents 
in  irretrievable  misery,  makes  him  exhibit 
«  signs  of  remorse :" — 

"  Should  I  at  your  harmless  inno- 


cence 
Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just. 
Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged. 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me 

now 
To  do  what  else,  though  damn'd,  I  should 

abhor. 
So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds." 

When  lago  beholds  a  picture  of  happiness, 
not  much  inferior  to  that  upon  which  tho 
Satan  of  i\lilton  looked,  he  has  no  compunc- 
tious visitings  at  the  prospect  of  destroying 
it:— 


**  Oh,  you  are  well  tuned  now  ! 


But  1 11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this 

music. 
As  honest  as  I  am." 

But  there  is  another  great  poetical  creation 
to  which  lago  bears  more  resemblanoe — ^the 
MephSstophiles  of  Goethe.  Take  away  the 
supemfttural  power  in  Mephistophiles,  and 
tho  sense  of  the  supernatural  power  in  Faust, 
and  the  actions  of  the  human  fiend  and  of 
the  roal  fiend  are  reduced  to  pretty  much 
the  same  standard.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Groethe,  to  make  the  incarnation  of 
the  evil  principle  intelligible  in  its  dealing 
with  human  affairs,  could  only  paint  what 
Shakspere  has  painted — a  being  passionless, 
self-possessed,  unsympathizing,  sceptical  of 
all  truth  and  purity,  intellectually  gross  and 
sensual,— of  a  will  uncontrolled  by  fear  for 
himself  or  respect  for  others, — ^the  abstract 
of  the  reasoning  power  in  the  highest  state 
of  activity,  but  without  love,  without  vene- 
ration, without  hope,  unspiritualized,  earthy. 
Mephistophiles  and  lago  have  this  in  com- 


mon, also,  that  they  each  seek  to  destroy 
their  victims  through  their  affections,  and 
each  is  successful  in  the  attempt.  If  Sha]^- 
spere  had  made  lago  actually  exhibit  the 
vulgar  attributes  of  the  fiend,  when  Othello 
exclaims — 

"  I  look  down  towards  his  feet " — 

would  the  character  have  been  a  particle 
more  real  ?  Fiends  painted  by  men  are  but 
reflections  of  the  baser  principles  of  hu- 
manity. Shakspere  embodied  those  prin- 
ciples in  lago ;  and,  it  being  granted  that 
great  talent  combined  with  an  utter  destitu- 
tion of  principle,  and  a  complete  denudation 
of  sympathy,  has  produced  the  monsters 
which  history  has  described,  who  shall  say 
that  the  character  is  exaggerated  1 

The  list  of  ''persons  represented,"  afiixed 
to  the  folio  edition  of  Othello,  and  called 
''the  names  of  the  actors,"  is  as  little 
wanted  for  the  information  of  the  reader  of 
this  tragedy  as  any  preparatory  mcnic  de- 
scription of  the  characters.  In  this  list  we 
have  "  lago,  a  villain,"^*'  Roderigo,  a  gulFd 
gentleman."  But  Shakspere  has  given  us 
very  clear  indications  by  which  to  know  the 
gull  from  the  rogue.  We  have  not  read  a 
dozen  sentences  before  we  feel  the  intel- 
lectual vigour  of  lago,  and  the  utter  want 
of  honour,  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  avow. 
He  parries  in  an  instant  the  complaint  of 
Roderigo, — 

"  That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  puree," — 

and  commands  a  sympathy  with  his  own 
complaints  against  the  Moor.  He  is  not 
nice  in  the  avowal  of  his  principles  of  ac- 
tion : — 

"  In  following  him  I  follow  but  myself." 

He  lays  bare,  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension, the  selfish  motives  upon  which  he 
habitually  acts.  And  is  not  this  nature  ? 
Roderigo,  blinded  by  his  passion  and  vanity, 
overlooks,  as  all  men  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  risk  which  he  himself  runs 
from  such  a  confederate ;  and  lago  knows 
that  he  will  overlook  it.  He  never  makes  a 
similar  exposition  of  himself  directly  to 
persons  of  nice  honour  and  sensitive  morality. 
To  Othello  he  is  the  hypocrite  :^* 
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"  I  lack  iniquity, 


Sometime  to  do  me  Beirlce." 
And  therefore,  in  Othello's  opinion^ 

**  A  man  he  is  of  h(meety  and  trost/' 

And  even  to  the  ''galFd  gentleman,"  while 
he  is  counselling  the  most  abominable  wicked- 
ness, he  is  a  sort  of  moralist,  up  to  the  point 
of  securing  attention  and  belief:  —  ^our 
bodies  are  our  gardens.**  When  he  is  alone, 
he  reyels  in  the  pride  of  his  intellect : — 

**  Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For  I  mine  own  gained  knowledge  should  pro- 

&ne, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe;, 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit" 

To  Desdemona,  in  the  first  scene  at  Cyprus, 
he  is  "  nothing  if  not  critical,**  according 
to  hia  own  account,  but  retailing  ^old 
fond  paradoxes,*'  to  conceal  his  real  opinions. 
When  h«  tasks  his  understanding  to  meet 
Desdemona's  demand  of  '^  What  praise 
couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving  wo- 
man indeed?*'  he  exhibits  the  very  per- 
fection of  satirical  verse,  —  the  precise 
model  of  the  poetry  of  smartness  and 
antithesis,  —  the  light  without  warmth  of 
cleverness  without  feeling.  To  CSassio,  a 
frank  and  generous  soldier,  somewhat  easily 
tempted  to  folly,  and  with  morals  loose 
enough,  but  not  so  loose  as  to  destroy  his 
native  love  of  truth  and  purity,  he  ventures 
to  exhibit  himself  more  openly.  The  dia- 
logue in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act, 
where  they  discourse  of  Desdemona,  is  a  key 
to  the  habitual  grossness  of  his  imagination. 
His  sarcasm  to  Cassio  after  the  anger  of 
Othello,  ''As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  had 
thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound ; 
there  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputsr 
tion,** — discloses  the  utter  absence  from  his 
mind  of  the  principle  of  honour.  And  then, 
again,  he  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  frankest  joviality : — 

''And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  dink." 

Other  dramatists  would  have  made  him 
gloomy  and  morose,  but  Shakspere  knew 
that  tile  boon  companion,  and  the  dieat  and 
traitor,  are  not  essentially  distinct  characters. 
In  these  lighter  demonstrations  of  his  real 
nature  we  have  seen  the  clever  scoundrel 


and  the  passionless  sensualist  tainted  with 
impurity  to  the  extremest  depth  of  his  will 
and  his  understanding.  We  have  seen,  too, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  play,  his 
hatred  to  Othello  exhibited  in  the  rousing 
up  of  Desdemon&^s  father.  We  have  learned 
something,  also,  of  the  motive  of  this  hatred 
— the  preferment  of  Cassio  : — 

**  Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself 

Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affined 
To  love  the  Moor." 

But  it  remained  for  lago  himself^  thinking 
aloud,  or,  as  we  cifll  it,  soliloquizing,  to  dis- 
close the  entire  scope  of  his  villainy.  He  is 
to  get  Cassio's  place,  and  '^  to  abuse  Othello's 
ear.**  To  justify  even  to  himself  this  second 
fiendish  determination,  he  shows  ua,  as  Cole- 
ridge has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "the 
motive  hunting  of  a  motiveless  malignitj." 
We  may  well  add  with  Coleridge,  ''how 
awful  it  is  !  **  To  undentaad  the  confidoioe 
with  which  lago  exclaims,  **  I  have  it,  it  is 
engender'd,**  we  must  examine  the  elements 
of  Othello's  character. 

lago  paints  the  Moor  with  bitter  satire, 
as  one  "  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes.*' 
He  exhibits  him  lofty  and  magniloquent 
using  ''a  bombast  circumstance.'*    This  is 
the  mode  in  which  a  cold,  calculating  man 
of  the  world  looks  upon  the  imaginatiTe 
man.    The  practical  men,  as  they  are  caDed.  I 
regard  with  dislike  those  idio  habitually 
bring  high  thoughts  and  forcible  exjaessions 
into  the  commerce  of  life.    And  yet  lago  is  - 
compelled  to  do  justice  to  the  Moor's  high  j 
talent : — 

"  Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  non^        ' 
To  lead  their  business."  ' 

The  frankness  and  generosity  of  the  Moor, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  subject  for  his  utter 
scorn.  Here  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
him: — 

**  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to 

be  so; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose, 
As  asses  are." 

Again,— 

"  The  Moor — ^howbeit  that  I  endure  him 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving;  noble  nature."* 
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It  is  his  dependenoe  upon  this  constant, 
loving,  noble  nature^ — it  is  upon  Othello's 
firaedom  from  all  low  suspicion,  that  lago 
relies  for  his  power  to 

"Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  loye  me,  and 
reward  me. 
For  making  him  egregionalj  an  ass, 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Eren  to  madness." 

But  let  Othello  speak  for  himself.  Not  vain, 
but  proud ; — ^relying  upon  himself,  his  birth, 
his  actions^  he  is  calm  at  the  prospect  of  any 
injury  that  Brabantio  can  do  him.  He  is 
bold  when  he  has  to  confront  those  who  come 
as  his  enemies  : — 

''Inrost  befoond; 

Ky  parts,  my  titk,  and  my  perfect  soul. 
Shall  manifest  me  righUy." 

When  the  old  senator  exclaims,  ^  down  with 
him — ^thief  !'*  how  beautiful  is  his  self-com- 
mand!— 

"  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will 
rust  them." 

It  was  his  forbearance  and  Belf-restndnt, 
bottomed  upon  the  most  enthusiastic  energy, 
that  made  him  a  hero.  When  he  is  wrought 
into  frenzy,  lago  himself  is  surprised  at  the 
storm  which  he  has  produced ;  and  he  looks 
upon  the  tempest  of  passion  as  a  child  does 
upon  some  machine  which  he  has  mis- 
chieyously  set  in  motion  for  damage  and 
destruction,  but  which  under  guidance  is  a 
beautiful  instrument  of  usefulness.  "Can 
he  be  angry  1"  Ludovico,  in  the  same  way, 
does  justice  to  his  habitual  equanimity  :— 

"  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient]    Is  this  the  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  1" 

The  senate  scene  is  the  triumph  of  Othello's 
perfect  simplicity  and  fearless  enthusiasm : — 

"  I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too." 

And  then  his  affection  for  Desdemona.  Before 
the  assembled  senators  he  puts  on  no  show 
of  Tiolence-— no  reality,  and,  unquestionably, 
no  affectation,  of  warmth  and  tenderness  : — 

"  She  loyed  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  lored  her  that  she  did  pity  them." 


But  when  the  meeting  c(»nes  at  Cyprus, 
alter  their  separation  and  their  danger,  the 
depth  of  his  affection  bunts  forth  in  ixxe- 
presaible  words :— 

"  If  it  were  now  to  die^ 

T  were  now  to  be  most  happy;  for,  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Siyoeeds  in  unknown  &te." 

Such  are  the  materials  upon  which  lago  has 
to  work  in  Othello.  But,  had  Desdemona 
been  otherwise  than  she  was,  his  success 
would  not  have  been  so  assured.  Let  us 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  elementary 
character  of  this  pure  and  gentle  being. 
Desdemona's  father  first  describes  her  : — 

"A  maiden  nerer  bold ; 


Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  herself." 

Tct  upon  her  yery  first  appearance  she  does 
not  shrink  from  avowing  the  strength  of  her 
affections : — 

"  That  I  loye  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  <^  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world." 

But  she  immediately  adds  the  reason  for 
this: — 

"  My  heaai  *s  subdued 

Even  to  the  very  qu4zlity  of  my  lord," 

The  impresgibiliti/  of  Desdemona  is  her  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  With  thi6  key, 
the  tale  of  Othello's  wooing  is  a  most  con- 
sistent one.  The  timid  girl  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  earnest  warrior. 
She  hears  of  wonders  most  remote  from  her 
experience ;— caves  and  deserts,  rocks  and 
bills,  in  themselves  marvels  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  of  the  sea, — 

"  Of  most  disaBtrooB  chances  ; 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field." 

How  exquisite  is  the  domestic  picture  which 
follows : — 

''But  still  the  house  affiurs  would  draw  her 
thence ; 
Whidti  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse." 

But  this  impressibility,  this  exceeding  sym- 
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pathy  arising  out  of  the  tenderness  of  her 
nature,  is  under  the  control  of  the  most 
perfect  purity.  lago  does  full  justice  to  this 
purity,  whilst  he  sees  that  her  kindness  of 
heart  may  be  abused : — 

"  For 't  is  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit;  she 's  framed  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements."  « 

Her  confidence  in  the  power  which  she 
possesses  oyer  Othello  is  the  result  of  the 
perfect  sympathy  which  she  has  bestowed 
and  receiyed.  And  her  zeal  in  friendship, 
without  a  thought  that  she  might  be  mis- 
taken, has  its  root  in  the  same  confiding 
nature : — 

"  I  giye  thee  warrant  of  thy  place:  assure  thee. 
If  I  do  yow  a  friendship  I  '11  perform  it 
To  the  last  article.'* 

The  equiyocation  about  the  handkerchief  is 
the  result  of  the  same  impressibility.  She  is 
terrified  out  of  her  habit\ial  candour.  The 
song  of 'Willow,'  and  the  subsequent  dialogue 
with  Emilia,  are  eyidenoes  of  the  same  sub- 
jection of  the  mind  to  external  impressions. 
But  her  unassailable  purity  is  above  all. 
''  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman," 
is  one  of  those  minute  touches  which  we  in 
yain  seek  for  in  any  other  writer  but  Shak- 
spere. 

Understanding,  then,  the  natiye  characters 
of  Othello  and  Desdemona,  we  shall  appro- 
ciate  the  maryellous  skill  with  which  Shak- 
sperc  has  conducted  the  machinations  of 
lago.  If  the  noyel  of  Cinthio  had  fallen 
into  common  hands  to  be  dramatized,  and 
the  dramatist  had  chosen  to  depart  firom 
the  motiye  of  reyenge  against  Desdemona 
which  there  actuates  the  yillain,  the  plot 
would  probably  haye  taken  this  course: 
— The  Desdemona  would  haye  been  some- 
what less  pure  than  our  Desdemona;  the 
Cassio  would  haye  been  somewhat  more 
presumptuous  than  our  Cassio,  and  haye 
not  felt  for  Desdemona  the  religious  to- 
neration  which  he  feels ;  the  Othello  would 
haye  been  ''easily  jealous,"  and  would  haye 
done  something  **  in  hate,"  but  not  '*  all 
in  honour,"  as  our  Othello.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  admirable  knowledge  of  human  nature 


possessed  by  Shakspere,  that  lago  does  not, 
eyen  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  thou^t  of 
tampering  with  the  yirtue  of  Desdemona, 
either  through  Cassio,  or  Roderigo,  or  any 
other  instrument.  Coleridge  has  boldly  and 
truly  said  that  ^  Othello  does  not  kill  Des- 
demona in  jealousy,  but  in  a  conyicticm 
forced  upon  him  by  the  almost  superhuman 
art  of  Iago~>such  a  conyiction  as  any  man 
would  and  must  haye  entertained  who  had 
belieyed  Iago*s  honesty  as  Othello  did.  We, 
the  audience,  know  that  lago  is  a  villain 
from  the  beginning ;  but,  in  considering  the 
essence  of  the  Shaksperean  Othello,  we  must 
perseyeringly  place  ourselyes  in  his  situation, 
and  under  his  circumstances." 

But  Othello  was  not  only  betiayed  by  his 
reliance  on  ''lago's  honesty,"  but  also  bj 
his  confidence  in  Iago*8  wisdom  :— 

"  This  fellow  *8  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  ^orit, 
Of  human  dealingB.** 

Again, 

"  0  thou  art  wise ;  *t  is  certain.'* 

When  Othello  thus  bows  his  own  lofty 
nature  before  the  groyelling  biit  most  acute 
worldly  intellect  of  lago,  his  habitual  yiev 
of  ''  all  qualities  "  had  been  clouded  by  the 
breath  of  the  slanderer.  His  confidence  in 
purity  and  innocence  had  been  destroyed. 
The  sensual  judgment  of  "  hiunan  dealings  " 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  spirituaL  The 
enthusiastic  loye  and  yeneration  of  his  wife 
had  been  painted  to  him  as  the  result  of 
gross  passion : — 

"  Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches,"  &c. 

His  belief  in  the  general  prevalence  of  yir* 
tuous  motives  and  actions  had  been  degraded 
to  a  reliance  on  the  libertine's  creed  that  all 
are  impure : — 

"  there 's  millions  now  alive,**  kt. 

When  the  innocent  and  the  high-minded 
submit  themselves  to  the  tutelage  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  as  he  is  called,  the  process 
of  mental  change  is  precisely  that  produced 
in  the  mind  of  Othello.  The  poetry  of  life 
is  gone.    On  them  never  more 

"  The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  HeJI  like  dew.* 
They  abandon  themselves  to  the  betra^« 
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and  they  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
eneigy  of  his  '^gain'd  knowledge."  They 
feel  that  in  their  own  original  powers  of 
judgment  they  haye  no  support  against  the 
dogmatism,  and  it  may  be  the  ridicule,  of 
experience.  This  is  the  course  with  the 
young  when  they  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  tempter.  But  was  not  Othello  in  all 
essentials  yowngf  Was  he  not  of  an  en> 
thusiastic  temperament,  confiding,  loving, — 
most  sensitive  to  opinion, — jealous  of  his 
honour, — truly  wise,  had  he  trusted  to  his 
own  pure  impulses  ? — But  he  was  most 
weak,  in  adopting  an  evil  opinion  against 
his  own  faith,  and  conviction,  and  proof,  in 
his  reliance  upon  the  honesty  and  judgment 
of  a  man  whom  he  really  doubted  and  had 
never  proved.  Yet  this  is  the  course  by 
which  the  highest  and  noblest  intellects  are 
too  often  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Kubtle  understanding  and  the  unbridled  will. 
It  is  an  unequal  contest  between  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  struggling  for  mastery  in 
the  individual  man,  when  the  attributes  of 
the  serpent  and  the  dove  are  separated,  and 
become  conflicting.  The  wisdom  which  be- 
longed to  Othello^s  enthusiastic  temperament 


was  his  confidence  in  the  truth  and  purity  of 
the  being  with  whom  his  life  was  bound  up, 
and  his  general  reliance  upon  the  better  part 
of  human  nature,  in  his  judgment  of  his 
friend.  When  the  confidence  was  destroyed 
by  the  craft  of  his  deadly  enemy,  his  sustain- 
ing power  was  also  destroyed ; — ^the  balance 
of  his  sensitive  temperament  was  lost; — ^his 
enthusiasm  became  wild  passion; — ^his  new 
belief  in  the  dominion  of  grossness  over  the 
apparently  pure  and  good  slu4)ed  itself  into 
outrage ;  his  honour  lent  itself  to  schemes  of 
cruelty  and  revenge.  But,  even  amidst  the 
whirlwind  of  this  passion,  we  evezy  now  and 
then  hear  something  which  sounds  as  the 
softest  echo  of  love  and  gentleness.  Perhaps 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Shaksperean 
pathos  there  is  nothing  deeper  than  ''But 
yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago!  Oh,  lago,  the  pity  of 
it,  lago!"  It  is  the  contemplated  murder  of 
Desdemona  which  thus  tears  his  heart.  But 
his  *^  disordered  power,  engendered  within 
itself  to  its  own  destruction,"  hurries  on  the 
catastrophe.  We  would  ask,  with  Coleridge, 
''  As  the  curtain  drops,  which  do  we  pity  the 
most?" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


KING  LEAB. 


Thb  first  edition  of  '  King  Lear '  was  pub- 
lished in  1608;  its  title  was  as  follows: — 
'Mr. William  Shake-speare  his  True  Chronicle 
History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear, 
and  his  three  Daughters.  With  the  un- 
fortunate Life  of  Edgar,  Sonne  and  Heire 
to  the  Earle  of  Qlocester,  and  his  sullen 
and  assumed  Humour  of  Tom  of  Bedlam. 
As  it  was  plaid  before  the  King^s  Majesty 
at  White-Hall,  uppon  S.  Stephens  Kight; 
in  Christmas  Hollidaies.  By  his  Majesties 
Servants  plajing  usually  at  the  Globe  on  the 
Banck-side.  Printed  for  Kathaniel  Butter, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Paul's 
Church-yard  at  the  Signe  of  the  Pied  Bull 


neere  St.  Austins  Gate,  1608.*  Two  other 
editions  were  published  by  Butter  in  the 
same  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  play  of 
which  three  editions  were  demanded  in  one 
year  should  not  have  been  reprinted  till  it 
was  collected  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Other  of 
the  plays,  which  were  originally  published  in 
a  separate  form  during  the  poet's  life-time, 
were  frequently  reprinted  before  the  folio 
collection.  Whether  'Lear*  was  piratical,  or 
whether  a  limited  publication  was  allowed,  it 
is  clear,  we  think,  that  by  some  interference 
the  continued  publication  was  stopped. 

In  the  folio  text  of  'Lear,'  as  compared 
with  the  text  of  the  quarto,  there  are  verbal 
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coirecfeioiu,  and  additions  and  omissions ;  but 
in  the  quarto  text  of  that  play  the  metrical 
axrangement  is  one  mass  of  conftuuon.  This 
circumstance  appears  to  us  cancloai've  that 
these  quarto  copies  could  not  have  been 
printed  from  the  author's  manuscript;  and 
yet  they  might  hare  been  printed  from,  a 
genuine  playhouse  copy.  The  text  of  the 
folio,  in  one  material  respect,  diffora  con~ 
siderably  from  that  of  the  quartos.  Large 
passages  which  are  found  in  the  quartos  are 
omitted  in  the  folio :  there  are,  indeed,  some 
lines  found  in  the  folio  which  are  not  in  the 
quartos,  amounting  to  about  fifty.  These 
are  scattered  passages,  not  yery  remarkable 
when  detached,  but  for  the  most  part  essential 
to  the  progress  of  the  action  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lines  found  in  the  quartos  which  are  not  in 
the  folio  amount  to  as  many  as  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five;  and  tiioy  comprise  one  en^ 
tire  scene,  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking 
connected  passages  in  the  drama.  It  would 
be  easy  to  account  for  ihese  omissions  by 
the  assumption  that  in  the  folio  edition  the 
original  play  was  cut  down  by  the  editors ; 
for  *  Lear,'  without  the  omissions,  is  one 
amongst  the  longest  of  Shakspere's  plays. 
But  this  theory  would  require  us  to  assume, 
also,  that  the  additions  to  the  folio  were 
made  by  the  editors.  These  comprise  several 
such  minute  touches  as  none  but  the  hand  of 
the  master  could  have  superadded. 

The  period  of  the  first  production  of  ^  Lear' 
may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty.  We 
collect,  from  the  registers  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  that  ^  Lear '  was  played  before  King 
James,  at  Whitehall,  upon  St.  Stephen's  night, 
in  the  year  ie06--thai  iS)  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember. Here  is  the  limit  in  one  direction. 
In  the  other  direction  we  htt?e  the  publi- 
cation, in  1603,  of  Harsnet's  '  Declaration 
of  egregious  Popish  Impostures,'  from  which 
book  Shakspere  undoubtedly  derived  some 
materials  which  he  employed  in  the  assumed 
madness  of  Edgar.  It  is  pretty  clear,  also, 
from  two  passages  in  the  text  of  the  quarto 
editions,  that  the  author  or  the  actors  of  the 
tragedy,  **  ae  it  was  played  before  the  king's 
majes^,"  were  careful  to  make  two  minute 
changes  which  would  be  agreeable  to  James. 


After  the  accession  of  James,  when  he  wu 
proclaimed  King  of  Qmt  Briiain,  it  was 
usual  to  merge  the  name  of  England  in  that 
of  Britain.  Bacon  thus  explains  the  com- 
pletion of  the  old  prophecy,  ^  When  hampe 
is  sponne,  England 's  donne."  The  ancieat 
metrical  saying,  "  Fy,  fo,  fum,  I  smcU  the 
blood  of  an  EngliA  man,"  becomes  in  *•  Leaz^* 
^I  smell  the  blood  of  a  BHiiah  man;"  and 
in  the  quarto  editions  (Act  lY.,  Scene  6)  we 
have— - 

''  And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'st  about 
me. 
To  Edmund,  earl  of  Oloster ;  seek  him  oat 
Upon  the  BriJtUh  party." 

The  allusions  derived  from  Haarenet's  book 
fix  the  date  of  the  tragedy  as  near  aa  we  can 
desire  it  to  be  fixed.  All  that  we  can  hope 
for  in  these  matters  is  an  ^proximation  to  a 
date.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  oonfirmed, 
through  such  a  fiict,  in  the  belief  derivwi  from 
internal  evidence,  that '  Lear '  was  piodveed 
at  that  period  when  the  genius  of  Shakspere 
was  ''at  its  very  point  of  culmination." 

The  story  of  *•  Lear '  belongs  to  the  popular 
literature  of  Europe.  It  is  a  pretty  episode 
in  the  fabulous  chronicles  of  Britain ;  and, 
whether  invented  by  the  monkish  historians, 
or  transplanted  into  our  annals  from  some 
foreign  source,  is  not  very  materiaL  In  the 
'Qesta  Bomanorum,'  the  same  story  is  told  of 
Theodosius,  "  a  wise  emperor  in  the  dty  of  i 
Rome."  Douce  has  published  this  stoxy  from  , 
the  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Collection. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  beginning  of 
this  curious  narrative,  to  show  how  deariy 
all  the  histories  have  been  derived  frnm  a 
common  source : — 

"  Theodosiua  regned,  a  wys  emperour  in  the 
cite  of  Borne,  and  mvgfati  he  was  of  power;  the 
whiche  emperour  had  thre  doughten.  So  hit 
liked  to  this  emperour  to  knowe  which  of  his 
doughters  lovid  him  best  And  the  he  seid  to 
the  eldest  doughter,  how  moche  lovist  then  me? 
fibrsoth,  quod  she,  more  than  I  do  myself,  there- 
fore, quod  he,  thou  shalt  be  hily  avamuad,  and 
maried  her  to  a  riche  and  myghti  kyngi  Tho 
he  cam  to  the  secund,  and  seid  to  her,  doqgfater, 
how  moche  lovist  thou  me  ?  As  moche  fbnotfc, 
she  seid,  as  I  do  myself.     So  the  empennr 
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mailed  her  to  a  due.  And  tho  he  seid  to  the 
third  donghter,  how  moehe  lovist  thou  me? 
flhnotli,  quod  she,  as  moehe  aa  ye  beth  worthi, 
and  no  more.  Tho  aeid  the  emperour,  donc^ter, 
aith  thoa  loriai  me  no  mora,  then  shalt  not  be 
maiied  so  richely  aa  thi  auateia  beih.  And  tho 
he  maiied  her  to  an  erie." 

The  French  have  a  famous  romance  entitled 
'La  tree  elegante  delicieuae  melliflue  et  tres 
plaiaaate  hjatoire  du  tres  victorieux  &  ex- 
ceUentiBsime  Roy  Perceforest  Boy  de  la  grant 
Bretaigne,'  of  the  reritahle  contents  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  in  the  'Censura 
Literam,'  voL  viiL     These  chronicles,  ao- 
oordiBg  to  Sir  Egeiton  Btydgea,  "  begin  with 
the  famndation  of  Troy,  which  thay  affinn  to 
bare  bean  in  the  third  age  of  the  world,  and 
that  it  was  taken  while  Abdon  was  judge 
over  laiael.    The  traTols  of  Bratus,  and  his 
wars  in  <3reat  Britain  and  Aquitaine,  follow, 
which  took  place  while  Saul  reigned  in  Judea, 
and  Aristeus  in  Lacedemon.    His  grandson, 
Rududribas,  father  of  the  celebrated  Bladud, 
founded  the  ancient  city  of  Ganterbuiy,  which 
oceorred'  during  the  time  in  which  Haggai, 
AmoB^  and  Joel  prophesied.    These  curious 
circumatances  are  succeeded  by  the  stoiy  of 
Lear  (eon  to  Kadud)  and  his  three  daughters, 
which  was  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea^ 
at  which  period  also  the  city  of  Rome  was 
founded.**     The  exact   chronology  of  the 
romanoen  and  dironiclors  is  wdl  worthy 
attrition.     Cteoffirey  of  Monmouth  is  qiiite 
as  precise  as  Piercefbrest :  *^  At  this  time 
flourished  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Hosea^ 
and  Rome  was  bu3t  upon  the  deventh  of  the 
Oal^ndt  of  May,  by  the  two  brothers  Romulus 
and  Bemus.**      With  such  unquestionable 
authority  for  the  date  of  the  story  of  Lear, 
well  may  Malone  have  been  shocked  when 
Edgar  says» "  Neao  was  an  angler  in  the  lake 
of  dftrknesa ; "  and  we  ought  to  be  grare^  when 
we  are  also  infbnned,  with  the  moat  perfect 
gravity,  ^Neso  is  introduced  in  the  present 
play  aboye  eight  hundred  yean  before  he 
was  bom.**    Sfaakspere  found  the  story  in  his 
faTourite  Holinshed ;  and  he  probably  did 
not  trouble  himself  to  refer  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  from  whom  Holinshed  abridged 
it.      We    subjoin  the   legend    as    told   by 
Holinshed: — 


"  Leitv  the  son  of  Baldud,  was  admitted  mler 
orer  tiie  Britains  in  the  year  of  the  worid  8105. 
At  what  time  Joas  reigned  as  yet  in  Juda. 
This  Leir  waa  a  prince  of  noble  demeanour, 
gOTemiug  Ida.  land  and  snlgede  in  great  wealth. 
He  made  the  town  of  Caiiieir,  now  called 
Leicester,  which  standeth  upon  the  river  of 
Doie.  It  la  writ  that  he  had  by  his  wife  three 
daughters^  without  other  isaney  whose  names 
were  Gonorilla,  Regan,  and  Cordilla»  wineh 
daughters  he  greatly  loved,  but  especially  the 
youngest^  Cordilla,  fiur  above  the  two  elder. 

"  When  this  Leir  was  come  to  great  year^ 
and  began  to  wear  unwieldy  through  age,  he 
thought  to  understand  the  a£^tiona  of  his 
daughters  towards  him,  and  prefer  her  whom 
he  best  loved  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom ; 
therefora,  he  first  asked  Gonorilla,  tho  eldest, 
how  well  she  loved  him :  the  fi^ch,  calling  her 
gods  to  record,  protested  that  she  loved  him 
more  than  her  own  life,  which  by  right  and 
reason  should  be  most  dear  unto  her;  with 
^vhich  answer  the  &ther,  beings  well  pleaaed, 
turned  to  the  seeond,  and  demanded  of  her 
how  well  she  loved  him  ?  which  answeied  (con- 
firming her  sa^inga  with  great  ^hs)  that  she 
loved  him  mora  than  tongue  can  express^  and 
fiur  above  all  other  creaturea  in  the  world. 

**  Then  called  he  his  youngest  daughter, 
Cordilla,  beforo  him,  and  asked  of  her  what 
account  she  made  of  him:  unto  whom  she 
made  this  answer  as  followelh : — Knowing  the 
great  love  and  Ihtheriy  zeal  yon  have  always 
borne  towards  me  (for  the  which,  that  1  may  not 
answer  you  otherwise  than  I  think,  and  as  my 
conscience  leadeth  me),  I  protest  to  yon  that 
I  have  always  loved  you,  and  shall  continuaUy 
while  I  live  love  you,  as  my  natural  father; 
and  if  you  would  more  undentand  of  the  love 
that  I  bear  you,  ascertain  youxaelf,  that  so  mmdi 
as  you  have,  so  much  you  are  worth,  and  so 
much  I  love  you,  and  no  more, 

"  The  ftther,  being  nothing  content  with  this 
answer,  mairied  the  two  eldest  daughters,  the 
one  unto  the  duke  of  Comnall,  named  Henninua, 
and  the  other  unto  the  duke  of  Albania,  called 
Maglanus;  and  betwixt  them,  after  Ms  death, 
he  willed  and  ordained  his  land  should  be  di- 
vided, and  the  one*ha]f  thereof  should  be  im- 
mediately assigned  unto  them  in  hand;  but  for 
the  third  daughter,  Cordilla,  he  reserved  nothing. 

"  Yet  it  fortuned  that  one  of  the  princes  of 
Qallia  (which  now  is  called  France),  whose  name 
was  Aganippus,  hearing  of  the  beauty,  woman- 
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hood,  and  good  conditions  of  the  oud  Cordilla, 
desirBd  to  have  her  in  marriagei  and  sent  over 
to  her  fiither,  requiring  that  he  might  have  her 
to  irife;  to  whom  answer  was  made,  that  he 
might  have  his  daughter,  but  for  any  dowry 
he  could  have  none,  for  all  was  promised  and 
assured  to  her  other  sisters  already. 

"  Aganippus,  notwithstanding  this  answer  of 
denial  to  receive  anything  by  way  of  dower  with 
Cordilla»  took  her  to  wife,  only  moved  thereto 
(I  say)  for  respect  of  her  person  and  amiable 
virtues.  This  Aganippus  was  one  of  the  twelve 
kings  that  ruled  Qallia  in  those  days,  as  in  the 
British  history  it  is  recorded.  But  to  proceed : 
after  that  Leir  was  fidlen  into  age,  the  two  dukes 
that  had  married  his  two  eldest  daughters, 
thinking  it  long  ere  the  government  of  the 
land  did  come  to  their  hands,  arose  against  him 
in  aimour,  and  reft  from  him  the  governance  of 
the  land,  upon  conditions  to  be  continued  for 
term  of  life :  by  the  which  he  was  put  to  his 
portion ;  that  is,  to  live  after  a  rate  assigned  to 
him  for  the  maintenance  of  his  estate,  which 
in  process  of  time  was  diminished,  as  well  by 
Maglanus  as  by  Henninus. 

"  But  the  greatest  grief  that  Leir  took  was  to 
see  the  unkindness  of  his  daughters,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  all  was  too  much  which  their  lather 
had,  the  same  being  never  so  UtUe,  in  so  much 
that,  going  from  the  one  to  the  other,  he  was 
brought  to  that  miseiy  that  they  would  allow 
him  only  one  servant  to  wait  upon  him.  In 
the  end,  such  was  the  unkindness,  or,  as  I  may 
say,  the  unnaturalness,  which  he  found  in  his 
two  daughten,  notwithstanding  their  fair  and 
pleasant  words  uttered  in  time  past,  that^  being 
constrained  of  necessity,  he  fled  the  land,  and 
sailed  into  Gallia,  there  to  seek  some  comfort  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  Cordilla^  whom  before  he 
hated. 

"  The  lady  Cordilla,  hearing  he  was  arrived 
in  poor  estate,  she  first  sent  to  him  privately 
a  sum  of  money  to  apparel  himself  withall, 
and  to  retain  a  certain  number  of  servants,  that 
might  attend  upon  him  in  honourable  wise,  as 
appertained  to  the  estate  which  he  had  borne. 
And  then,  so  accompanied,  she  appointed 
him  to  come  to  the  court,  which  he  did,  and 
was  so  joyfully,  honourably,  and  lovingly  re- 
ceived, both  by  his  son-in-law  Aganippus,  and 
also  by  his  daughter  Cordilla,  that  his  heart  was 
greatly  comforted :  for  he  was  no  less  honoured 
than  if  he  had  been  king  of  the  whole  country 
himselil    Also,  after  that  he  had  informed  his 


son-in-law  and  his  daughter  in  what  sent  he  hid 
been  used  by  his  other  daughters,  Aganippu 
caused  a  mighty  army  to  be  put  in  readinesi, 
and  likewise  a  great  navy  of  ships  to  be  rigged 
to  pass  over  into  Britain,  with  Leir  his  lather-in- 
law,  to  see  him  sgain  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

"  It  was  accorded  that  Cordilla  should  ako 
go  with  him  to  take  possession  of  the  land, 
the  which  he  promised  to  leave  unto  her,  u 
his  rightful  inheritor  alter  his  decease,  not- 
withstanding any  former  (grants  made  unto  her 
sisters,  or  unto  their  husbands,  in  any  manner 
or  wise;  hereupon,  when  this  army  and  nsTj 
of  ships  were  ready,  Leir  and  his  daughter 
Cordilla,  with  her  husband,  took  the  sea,  and, 
arriving  in  Britain,  fought  with  their  enemies, 
and  discomfirted  them  in  battle,  in  the  iriiich 
Msglanus  and  Henninus  were  slain,  and  then 
was  Leir  restored  to  his  kingdom,  which  he 
ruled  after  this  by  the  space  of  two  yeaxs,  sad 
then  died,  forty  years  after  he  fint  began  to 
reign.  His  body  was  buried  at  Leicester,  in 
a  vault  under  the  channel  of  the  river  Bore, 
beneath  the  town.** 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Coxdelia  is  also 
narrated  by  HoUnshed.  She  became  Queen 
after  her  father^s  death;  but  her  nephews 
'levied  war  against  her,  and  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  land,  and  finally  took  her 
prisoner,  and  laid  her  fast  in  ward,  wherewith 
she  took  such  grief,  )>eing  »  woman  of  a 
manly  courage;  and,  despairing  to  recover 
liberty,  there  she  slew  herself."  Spenser,  in 
the  second  book  of  *  The  Fairy  Queen,' 
canto  10,  has  tdd  ihe  stoxy  of  Lear  and  his 
daughters,  in  six  stansas,  in  which  he  has 
been  content  to  put  in  verse,  wiUi  veiy  aligbt 
change  or  embellishment,  the  narrative  of 
the  chroniclers.  The  concluding  stanza  will 
be  a  sufficient  specimen: — 

"  So  to  his  crown  she  him  restored  again. 
In  which  he  dy'd,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld. 
And  after  will'd  it  should  to  her  remain; 
Who  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did  weld. 
And  all  men's  hearts  in  due  obedience  held; 
Till  that  her  sisters'  children,  woxen  strong. 
Through  proud  ambition  against  her  rebelled. 
And  overcomen,  kept  in  prison  long. 
Till,  weaiy  of  that  wretched  life,  herself  she 
hong." 

The  story  of  Lear  had  unquestionably  been 
dramatised  before  Shakspere  produced  bis 
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tragedy.  ^The  tme  Chronicle  History  of 
King  Leir  and  his  three  Daughters,  Qonorill, 
Bagan,  and  Cordelia^  as  it  hath  been  dirers 
and  siuidiy  times  lately  acted,'  was  printed, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  in  1005;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  a 
period  some  ten,  fifteen,  or  perhaps  twenty 
years  earlier.  In  1594  an  entiy  was  made 
at  Stationers*  Hall,  of  'The  moste  famous 
Chronicle  Hystorie  of  Leire  King  of  England, 
and  his  Three  Daughters.*  Theobald  calls 
this  old  play  ^an  execrable  performance; 
Percy,  ^  a  very  poor  and  dull  performance ; 
and  Gapell,  "  a  silly  old  play.**  It  is  certainly 
all  these,  when  compared  with  the  wonderful 
production  of  Shakspere;  but  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  half 
the  pieces  which  occupied  the  stage,  and  not 
unsueoessfully,  at  the  very  time  that  Shak- 
spere had  produced  some  of  his  most  glorious 
works.  We  subjoin  a  scene  which  will  enable 
our  readers  to  compare  it  with  the  first  scene 
of  Shakspere*8 '  Lear.* 

**  Lear,  Dear  Gonoril,  kind  Began,  sweet 
Cordelia, 

Te  flourishing  branches  of  a  kingly  stock, 
Sprung  from  a  tree  that  once  did  flourish 

green. 
Whose  blossoms  now  are  nipt  with  wintefsfiroet, 
And  pale  grim  death  doth  wait  upon  my  steps, 
And  summons  me  unto  his  next  assizes. 
Therefore,  dear  daughters,  as  ye  tender  the 

safety 

Of  him  that  was  the  cause  of  your  first  being, 

Besolve  a  doubt  which  much  molests  my  mind, 

Which  of  you  three  to  me  would  prove  most 

kind; 
Which  lores  me  most,  and  which  at  my 

lecpEieat 
Will  soonest  yield  unto  their  fiither's  best 
"ChnoriL  I  hope,  my  gracious  &ther  makes 

no  doubt 
Of  any  of  his  daughters'  loye  to  him : 
Yet^  for  my  part,  to  show  my  zeal  to  you, 
Which  cannot  be  in  windy  words  reheais'd, 
I  prize  my  love  to  you  at  such  a  rate, 
I  think  my  life  inferior  to  my  love. 
Should  you  enjoin  me  for  to  tie  a  millstone 
About  my  neck,  and  leap  into  the  sea. 
At  your  command  I  willingly  would  do  it : 
Ye%  for  to  do  you  good,  I  would  ascend 
The  highest  turret  in  all  Brittany, 
And  from  the  top  leap  headlong  to  the  ground : 


Nay,  more,  should  you  appoint  me  for  to  many 
The  meanest  vasBal  in  the  spacious  world. 
Without  reply  I  would  accomplish  it: 
In  brief,  command  whatever  you  desire. 
And,  if  I  tail,  no  fiiTour  I  require. 
"  Lear.  Oh,  how  thy  words  revire  my  dying 

soul! 
"Cordelia,  0h,howldoabhorthisflatte]7! 
"Lear.  Bat   what    suth    Regan   to   her 

&thei's  Willi 
"Regan.  Oh,  that  my  simple  utterance  could 
suffice 
To  tell  the  true  intention  of  my  heart, 
Which  bums  in  zeal  of  dntf  to  your  grace. 
And  never  can  be  quench*d,  but  by  desire 
To  show  the  same  in  outward  forwardneoL 
Oh,  that  there  were  some  other  maid  that 

durst 
But  make  a  challenge  of  her  love  with  me ; 
I  'd  make  her  soon  confeas  she  never  loved 
Her  Ikther  half  so  well  as  I  do  you. 
I  then  my  deeds  should  prove  in  plainer  case. 
How  much  my  zeal  aboundeth  to  your  grace : 
But  for  them  all,  let  this  one  mean  suffice 
To  ratify  my  love  before  your  eyes: 
I  have  right  noble  suitors  to  my  love. 
No  worse  than  kings,  and  haply  I  love  one: 
Yet,  would  you  have  me  make  my  choice  anew, 
I  'd  bridle  &ney,  and  be  ruled  by  you. 
"  Lear.  Did  never  Philomel  sing  so  sweet 

a  note. 
"  Cordelia.  Did  never  flatterer  tell  so  fidse 

a  tale. 
"  Lear.  Speak  now,  Cordelia,  make  my  joys 
atftill. 
And  drop  down  nectar  from  thy  honey  lipe. 
"  Cordeiia.  I  cannot  paint  my  duty  forth  in 
words, 
I  hope  my  deeds  shall  make  report  for  me: 
But  look  what  love  the  child  doth  owe  the 

fiither. 
The  same  to  you  I  bear,  my  gracious  lord. 
"OonoriL  Here  is  an  answer  answeriess 
indeed: 
Were  you  my  daughter,  I  should  scarcely 
brook  it 
"Began.  Dost  thou  not  blush,  proud  pea- 
cock as  thou  art. 
To  make  our  ikther  such  a  slight  reply? 
"Lear.  Why  how  now,  minion,  are  yon 
gfTown  so  proud? 
Doth  our  dear  love  make  you  thus  peremptory  1 
What,  is  your  love  become  so  small  to  us. 
As  that  you  scorn  to  tell  us  what  it  is? 
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Do  you  lore  hb,  as  evciy  child  doth  love 
Their  &(her  ]    True  indeed,  as  aome. 
Who  by  disobedience  short  their  fiithei's  days, 
And  so  wonld  you;  some  toe  so  &ther«iok. 
That  they  make  means  to  rid  them  from  the 

world; 
And  80  would  you :  some  are  indifferent. 
Whether  their  aged  parents  live  or  die; 
And  80  are  you.      But,  didst   thou  know, 

proud  girl. 
What  care  I  had  to  foster  thee  to  this, 
Ah,  then  thou  wouldst  say  as  thy  sisters  do : 
Our  life  is  leas,  than  love  we  owe  to  you. 
"  Corddia.  Dear  &ther,  do  not  so  mistake 

my  words. 
Nor  my  plain  meaning  be  miscon^trsod; 
My  tongue  was  never  used  to  flattery. 
"  QanorU.  You  were  not  best  say  I  flatter: 

if  yon  do. 
My  deeds  shall  shew,  I  flatter  not  with  you. 
I  love  my  &ther  better  than  thou  canst. 
"Cordelia.  The  praise  were  great,  spoke 

from  another's  mouth: 
But  it  should  seem  your  neighbouis  dwell 

fiir  off. 
"  Regim.  Nay,  here  is  one,  that  will  confirm 

as  much 
As  she  hath  said,  both  for  myself  and  her. 
I  say,  thou  dost  not  wish  my  other's  good. 

"Corddia.  Dear&ther 

"Lear.  Peace,  bastard  imp,  no  issue  of 

king  Lear, 
1  will  not  hear  thee  speak  one  tittle  more. 
Call  not  me  ftiher,  if  thou  love  thy  life. 
Nor  these  thy  sisters  once  presume  to  name: 
Look  for  no  help  henceforth  from  me  or  mine; 
Shift  as  thou  wilt,  and  trust  unto  thyself: 
My  kingdom  will  I  equally  divide 
'Twixt  thy  two  sisters  to  their  royal  dower. 
And  will  bestow  them  worthy  their  deserts: 
This  done,  because  thou  shalt  not  have  the  hope 
To  have  a  child's  part  in  the  time  to  come, 
I  presently  will  dispossess  myself, 
And  set  up  these  upon  my  princely  throne. 
"  Gonoril.  I  ever  thought  that  pride  would 

have  a  Mi 
"Jifffan.  Plain^ealing  sister:  your  beauty 

is  so  sheen. 
You  need  no  dowry,  to  make  you  be  a  queen. 
[ExetaU  Lkar,  Qonobil,  Began." 

Mr.  Skottowe  has,  with  great  diligence  and 
minuteness,  attempted  to  traoe  Shakspere  in 
what  he  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from 


the  old  play,  and  also  in  the  points  of 
difference.  Our  readers  will  eaailj  imagine, 
from  the  extract  with  which  we  hameioiiiished 
them,  that  Shakspere  had,  at  all  efsnta,  to 
create  the  poetical  diction  of '  Lear,*  without 
any  obligation  to  bis  lumbering  piedeoessor. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  plot  he  is  equally 
originaL  It  may  be  suflicient  forvs  to  state 
that  of  the  madness  of  Lear  we  have  no  trace 
in  the  old  play ;  and  that,  Ifl^e  the  (duranide, 
it  ends  with  the  triumphant  xestoradon  of 
Lear  to  his  kingdom. 

Then  is  a  ballad,  printed  in  Percy's 
'Beliques,*  on  the  story  of  Lear.  It  is 
without  a  date,  and  Percy  says,  ^Heie  is 
found  the  hint  of  Lear*s  madness,  which  the 
old  chronicles  do  not  mention,  as  also  the 
extrayagant  cruelty  exercised  on  him  by  his 
daughters.  In  the  death  of  Lear  they  like- 
wise Ycry  exactly  coincide.  The  misfortime 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  to  assist  ns  in 
ascertaining  the  date  of  the  ballad  but  what 
little  evidence  arises  from  widiiiL"  We  print 
the  passages  to  which  Percy  aUudoa : — 

"  Her  Ikther,  old  king  Leir,  this  while 

With  his  two  daughters  staid; 
Forgetful  of  their  promised  loves. 

Full  soon  the  same  decay'd; 
And  living  in  queen  Regan's  ooort. 

The  eldest  of  the  twain. 
She  took  from  him  his  chiefest  means, 

And  most  of  all  his  train. 
"  For,  whereas  twenty  men  were  wont 

To  wait  with  bended  knee. 
She  gave  allowance  but  to  ten. 

And  after  scarce  to  three: 
Kay,  one  she  thought  too  much  for  him : 

So  took  she  aU  away. 
In  hope  that  in  her  court,  good  king, 

He  would  no  longer  stay. 

"  'Am  I  rewarded  thus,'  quoth  he, 

'  In  giving  aU  I  have 
Unto  my  children,  and  to  beg 

For  what  I  lately  gavel 
I  '11  go  unto  my  Qonorell ; 

My  second  child,  I  know. 
Will  be  more  kind  and  pitifol. 

And  will  relieve  my  woe.' 

"  Full  fast  he  hies  then  to  her  oourt; 

Where  when  she  hears  his  mean, 

Rctum'd  him  answer,  That  she 

That  all  his  means  were  gone: 
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But  no  way  could  relieve  liis  wants; 

Tet  if  that  he  would  stay 
Within  her  kitchen,  he  should  have 

What  Bcullions  gave  away. 

•  *  «  • 

**  And  calling  to  lemembrance  then 

His  youngest  daughter's  words. 
That  said,  the  duty  of  a  child 

Was  all  that  love  aflfords; 
But  doubting  to  repair  to  her, 

Whom  he  had  banish'd  so, 
Grew  frantic  mad;  for  in  his  mind 

He  bore  the  wounds  of  woe: 

''  YThich  made  him  rend  his  milk-white  locks 

And  tresses  from  his  head. 
And  all  with  blood  bestain  his  cheeks, 

With  age  and  honour  spread; 
To  hills  and  woods  and  wat'ry  founts 

He  made  his  hourly  moan. 
Till  hills  and  woods  and  senseless  things 

Did  seem  to  ingh  and  gioon. 

•  •  •  • 

**  And  so  to  England  came  with  speed. 

To  le-posaess  king  Leir, 
And  drive  his  daughters  from  their  thnmeB 

By  his  Cordelia  dear: 
Where  she,  true-hearted  noUe  queen. 

Was  in  the  battle  shun: 
Yet  he,  good  king,  in  his  dd  days, 

PoflKss'd  his  crown  again. 

**  But  when  he  heard  Cordelia's  death. 

Who  dy'd  indeed  for  \wq 
Of  her  dear  father,  in  whose  cause 

She  did  this  battle  move; 
He  swooning  fell  upon  her  breast, 

From  whence  he  never  parted : 
But  on  her  bosom  left  his  life. 

That  was  so  truly  hearted. 

**  The  lords  and  nobles,  when  they  saw 

The  ends  of  these  events, 
The  other  sisters  unto  death 

They  doomed  by  consents; 
And  being  dead,  their  crowns  they  left 

Unto  the  next  of  kin : 
Thus  have  you  seen  the  fidl  of  pride. 

And  disobedient  sin." 

In  ffidney's  'Arcadia'  there  is  a  chapter 
entitled  '  l^e  pitiful  state  and  story  of  the 
PaphlagoniRn  unkind  king,  and  his  kind 
son,  first  related  by  the  son,  then  by  the 
blind  father.*  This  unquestionably  furnished 
the    dramatic  foundation    of   Qloster   and 


Edgar.    It  may  be  sufBcient  for  us  to  give 
the  relation  of  the  '^  kind  son : " — 

"  This  old  man,  whom  I  lead,  was  lately 
rightful  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  by  the  hard- 
hearted ungratefnlnen  of  a  son  of  his,  deprived 
not  only  of  his  kingdom,  but  of  his  sii^t,  the 
riches  wiiich  nature  giants  to  the  poorest  crea- 
tures; whereby  and  by  other  his  unnatural 
dealings,  he  hath  been  driven  to  such  griefs,  as 
even  now  he  would  have  had  me  to  have  led 
him  to  the  top  of  this  rock,  thence  to  cast  him- 
self headlong  to  death;  and  so  would  have  had 
me,  who  received  my  life  of  him,  to  be  the 
worker  of  his  destruction." 

OtitiBiim,  as  far  as  regards  the  very 
highest  works  of  art,  must  always  be  a 
fiEkilure.  What  criticiam  (and  in  that  term 
we  indnde  description  and  analysis)  ever 
helped  us  to  an  adequate  notion  of  the  Bel- 
vedere Apollo,  or  the  Cartoons  of  RafSielle  % 
We  may  try  to  apply  general  principles  to 
the  particuJar  instances,  as  far  as  regards 
the  ideal  of  such  productions ;  or,  what  is 
more  common,  we  may  seise  upon  the  salient 
points  of  their  material  and  mechanical  ex- 
cellences. If  we  adopt  this  comparatively 
easy  and  therefore  common  course,  criticism 
puts  on  that  technical  and  pedantic  fonn 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  who  attempt 
to  make  the  great  works  of  painting  or 
sculpture  comprehensible  by  the  medium  of 
words.  If  we  take  the  more  difficult  path, 
we  are  quickly  involved  in  the  vague  and 
obscure,  and  end  in  explanations  without 
explanation.  <^The  Correggieacity  of  Coi^ 
reggio,"  after  all,  and  in  sober  truth,  tells  as 
much  as  the  critics  have  told  us.  And  is  it 
different  with  poetry  of  the  very  highest 
order?  What  criticism,  for  example,  can 
make  the  harmony  of  a  vety  great  poem 
comprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  stu- 
died such  a  poem  again  and  again,  till  all 
its  scattered  lights,  and  all  its  broad  masses 
of  shadow,  are  blended  into  one  pervading 
tint,  upon  which  the  mind  reposes,  through 
the  influence  of  that  mighty  power  by  which 
the  force  of  contrast  is  subjected  to  the 
higher  f oroe  of  unity  ?  Criticism  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  stimulate  us  to  the  appreciar 
tion  of  the  great  parts  of  the  hi^est  crea- 
tions of  poetical  genius ;  but,  in  the  exact 
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degree  in  which  it  is  successful  in  leading  to 
a  comprehension  of  details,  is  it  injurious  to 
the  higher  purpose  of  its  vocation — that  of 
illuminating  a  whole.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  modes  in  which 
eren  the  most  tasteful  minds  attempt  to 
convey  impressions  to  others  of  the  effects  of 
real  scenery.  There  are,  probahly,  recol- 
lections lingering  around  most  of  us  of  some 
combination  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty 
which  can  never  be  forgotten — ^which  has 
moved  us  even  to  team.  What  can  we  do- 
scribe  of  such  scenes  ?  Take  a  common  in- 
stance—a calm  liver  sleeping  in  the  moon- 
light— ^familiar  hills,  in  their  massy  outlines 
looking  mountain-like— the  well-known  vil- 
lage on  the  river's  bank,  giving  forth  its 
cottage  lights,  each  shining  as  a  star  in  the 
depth  of  the  transparent  stream.  The  de- 
scription of  such  a  scene  becomes  merely 
picturesque.  It  is  the  harmony  which  can- 
not be  described — the  harmony  which  re- 
sults from  some  happy  combinations  not 
always,  and  indeed  rarely,  present — ^which 
has  thus  invested  the  commonest  things  with 
life-lasting  impressions.  The  ^  prevailing 
poet,"  in  his  great  productions,  converts 
what  is  accidental  in  nature  into  a  principle 
in  art.  But  the  workings  of  the  principle 
must^  to  a  great  extent,  be  felt  and  under- 
stood, rather  than  analysed  and  described. 

Hazlitt,  applying  himself  to  write  a  set 
criticism  upon  '  Lear,*  says—''  We  wish  that 
we  could  pass  this  play  over,  and  say  nothing 
about  it.  All  that  we  can  say  must  fiill  far 
short  of  the  subject,  or  even  of  what  we 
ourselves  conceive  of  it.  To  attempt  to 
give  a  description  of  the  play  itself,  or  of 
its  effect  upon  the  mind,  is  mere  imper- 
tinence." This  is  not  affectation.  The 
''  effect  upon  the  mind"  which  '  Lear'  j>ro- 
duces  is  the  result  of  combinations  too 
subtle  to  be  described — almost  so  to  be  de- 
fined to  ourselves ;  and  yet,  to  continue  the 
sentence  of  Hazlitt,  ''we  must  say  some- 
thing." 

There  is  an  English  word-joiner — author 
we  will  not  call  him-^who  has  had  the 
temerity  to  accomplish  two  things,  either  of 
which  would  have  been  enough  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  bad  immortality.   Nahum 


Tate  has  succeeded,  to  an  extent  wiudi  defies 
all  competition,  in  degrading  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  the  'Lear'  of  Shakspere  to  the 
condition  of  being  tolerated,  and  perhaps 
even  admired,  by  the  most  dull,  gross,  and 
anti-poetical  capacity.  These  were  not  easy 
tasks ;  but  Nahum  Tate  has  enjoyed  more 
than  a  century  of  honour  for  his  labours'; 
and  his  new  versions  of  the  Psalms  are  still 
sung  on  (like  the  shepherd  in  Arcadia  pipsd) 
as  if  they  would  never  b^  old,  and  his  '  Lear' 
was  ever  the  'Lear'  of  the  playhouse,  until 
Mr.  Macready  ventured  upon  a  modem 
heresy  in  favour  of  Shakspere.  To  have 
enjoyed  so  extensive  and  lasting  a  popularity, 
Nahum  Tate  must  have  possessed  more  than 
ordinary  power  in  the  reduction  of  the 
highest  things  to  the  vulgar  standaid.  He 
set  about  the  Metamorphosis  of  '  Lear*  with 
a  bold  hand,  nothing  doubting  that  he  had 
an  especial  vocation  to  the  office  of  tumbling 
that  barbario  pile  into  ruins,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  something  compact,  and 
pretty,  and  modem,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
architecture  of  his  own  age.  He  talks,  in- 
deed, of  his  feat,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
court  jeweller  talks  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  reign,  when  he  pulb  the  crown  to  pieces, 
and  ro-arranges  the  emeralds  and  rubies  of 
our  Edwards  and  Henries  according  to  the  [ 
newest  taste.  "It  is  a  heap  of  jewels,  un- 
strung and  unpolished,  yet  so  dazzling  in 
their  disorder  that  I  soon  perceived  I  had 
seized  a  treasure."  We  are  grateful,  how- 
over,  to  Tate  for  what  he  has  done ;  for  he 
has  enabled  us  to  say  something  about  Shak- 
spere's  '  Lear,'  when,  without  Mm,  we  might 
have  shrunk  into  "  expressive  silence."  We 
propose  to  show  what  the  '  Lear'  is,  in  sone 
of  its  highest  attributes,  by  an  investigation 
of  the  process  by  which  one  of  the  feeblest 
and  most  prosaic  of  verse-makers  has  tuned 
it  into  something  essentially  different.  Tate 
thus  becomes  a  standard  by  which  to  mea- 
sure Shakspere ;  and  we  are  relieved  from 
the  oppressive  sense  of  the  vast,  by  the 
juxta-position  of  the  minute.  We  judge  of 
the  height  of  the  pjrramids  by  the  scale  of 
the  human  atoms  at  their  base. 

Shelley,    in   his    eloquent   ^I>efenee  of 
Poetry,'    published    in    his    '  Postimmous 
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Eenjs/  &e^  has  stated  the  grounds  for  his 
belief  that  the  'Lear*  of  Shakspere  may 
sustain  a  comparison  with  the  master-pieces 
of  the  Greek  tragedy.  ''  The  modem  prac- 
tice of  blending  comedy  with  tragedy,  though 
liable  to  great  abuse  in  point  of  practice,  is 
undoubtedly  an  extension  of  the  dramatic 
cirele;  but  the  comedy  should  be  as  in 
'King  Lear,'  universa],  ideal,  and  sublime. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  intervention  of  this  prinr 
ciple  which  determines  the  balance  in  £aYOur 
of  *  King  Lear*  against  the  *  CEdipus  Tyran-* 
Dtti^*  or  the  *  Agamemnon,*  or,  if  you  will, 
the  trilogies  with  which  they  are  connected ; 
unless  the  intense  power  of  the  choral  poetry, 
especially  that  of  the  latter,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  restoring  the  equilibrium.  '  King 
Lear,*  if  it  can  sustain  that  comparison,  may 
be  judged  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  the  dramatic  art  existing  in  the  world.** 
We  can  understand  this  now.  But,  if  any 
writer  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  indeed  long  after,  had 
talked  of  the  comedy  of  'Lear*  as  being 
''muTersal,  ideal,  and  sublime,**  and  had 
chosen  that  as  the  exceUence  to  balance 
against  ''the  intense  power  of  the  choral 
poetry**  of  iBschylus  and  Sophocles,  he 
would  have  been  referred  to  the  authority 
of  Yoltaire,  who,  in  his  letter  to  the  Academy, 
describes  such  works  of  Shakspere  as  form- 
ing ''an  obscure  chaos,  composed  of  murders 
and  buffooneries,  of  heroism  and  meanness^ 
of  the  language  of  the  Halles,  and  of  the 
highest  interests.**  In  certain  schools  of 
criticism,  even  yet,  the  notion  that  'Lear* 
"may  be  judged  to  be  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  dramatic  €Nrt  existing  in 
the  w<Mrld,**  would  be  treated  as  a  mere 
risionary  conceit ;  and  we  should  still  be 
reminded  that  Shakspere  was  a  "  wild  and 
irregular  genius,**  producing  these  results 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  In  France 
are  still  heard  the  feeble  echoes  of  the  con- 
test between  the  disciples  of  the  romantic 
and  the  classic  schools.  M.  Guixot  stated, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  good  sense,  some  of  the  mis- 
takes into  which  the  opponents  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  had  fallen,  from  not  perceiving 
that  the  productions  of  that  school  contained 


within  themselves  a  principle  of  art.  "  This 
intellectual  ferment  can  never  cease,  as  long 
as  the  question  shall  be  mooted  as  a  contest 
between  science  and  barbarism-— the  beauties 
of  order,  and  the  irregular  iiifiuences  of  dis- 
order ;  as  long  as  we  shall  obstinately  refuse 
to  see,  in  the  system  of  which  Shakspere  has 
traced  the  first  outlines,  nothing  more  than 
a  liberty  without  restraint — an  indefinite 
latitude,  which  lies  open  as  much  to  the 
freaks  of  the  imagination  as  to  the  course 
of  genius.  If  the  romantic  system  has  its 
beauties,  it  has  necessarily  its  art  and  its 
rules.  Nothing  is  beautiful  for  man  that 
does  not  owe  its  eflect  to  certain  combinar 
tions,  of  which  our  judgment  may  always 
disclose  to  us  the  secret  when  our  emotions 
have  borne  witness  to  their  power.  The 
employment  of  these  combinations  consti- 
tutes art.  Shakspere  had  his  own  art  To 
discover  it  in  his  works  we  must  examine 
the  means  whi<di  he  used,  and  the  results  to 
which  he  aspired.***  These  combinations, 
of  which  Quiiot  speaks,  were  as  unknown 
to  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature  as  the  properties  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism ;  and  poor  Nahum  Tate  did 
not  unfitly  represent  his  age  when  he  said  of 
'  Lear,'  "  It  is  a  heap  of  jewels,  unstrung  and 
unpolished,  yet  so  datszling  in  their  disorder 
that  I  soon  perceived  I  had  seised  a  trea- 
sure." The  principle  of  appropriation  here 
is  exquisite.  But,  after  all,  we  finncy  that 
Tate  was  something  like  tlte  code  in  the 
fable,  who,  having  found  the  jewel,  in  his 
secret  heart  wished  it  had  been  a  grain  of 
barley.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest  in  the  stringing  and  polishing 
process.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the 
character  of  his  workmanship. 

Coleridge  has  remarked  emphatically, 
what  every  diligent  student  of  Shakspere 
must  have  been  impressed  with,  the  striking 
judgment  which  he  displays  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  first  scenes.  The  first  scene  of 
'  Lear*  is  very  short,  perfectly  simple,  has  no 
elaborate  descriptions  of  character,  and  con- 
tains only  a  slight  and  incidental  notice  of 
the  events  upon  which  the  drama  is  to  tun. 
Of  course  Tate  rejected  this  scene;  and, 

*  '  vie  d«  Shalupcttt.' 
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without  the  necoBiary  preparation  of  the 
dlalogHe  between  Kent  and  Gloster,  he  brings 
at  once  Edmund  before  ns  in  the  soliloquy, 
^  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess.**  Shakspere, 
in  his  soliloquies,  makes  his  characters  pur- 
sue a  certain  train  of  ideas  to  a  conclusion  ; 
and,  by  causing  them  to  think  aloud,  he  is 
enabled,  without  the  slightest  violation  of 
propriety,  to  give  the  audience  a  due  imr 
pression  of  their  latent  motives.  He  very 
rarely  employs  this  expedient,  but  he  never 
employs  it  in  vain,  or  goes  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate use.  We  have  an  example  in  the 
soliloquy  of  lago  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
of  '  Othello  ;*  and  the  soliloquy  of  Edmund 
in  the  second  scene  of  'Lear*  has  precisely 
the  same  object  in  view.  Tate,  not  under- 
standing the  art  of  Shakspere,  and  having 
no  dramatic  art  in  himself,  makes  the  soli- 
loquy an  instrument  for  telling  the  audience 
what  has  happened  ;  and  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing the  management  by  which  Gloster  is 
made  to  distrust  and  hate  Edgar,  he  gives 
us  a  narroHve  of  the  a&ir,  which  Edmund 
tells  to  the  audience  under  the  pretence  of 
talking  to  himself:—- 

"Withsaoctts 

I  Ve  pmctiaed  yet  on  both  their  essy  natures. 

Here  comes  the  old  man,  chafed  witii  the  in- 
fonnation 

YHiich  last  I  foiged  against  my  brotherEdgar ; 

A  tale  BO  plausible,  so  boldly  nttei'd, 

And  heighten'd  by  such  lucky  accidents, 

That  now  the  slightest  circumstance  confirms 
hiixi. 

And  base-born  Edmund,  spite  of  law^  in- 
herits." 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  notice  to 
point  out  the  differences  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Tate  and  the  language  of  Shak- 
spere. It  is  with  the  conduct  of  the  drama 
only  that  we  wish  to  deal.  Gloster,  of  course, 
after  this  preparation,  enters  in  a  furious 
passion. 

The  main  buBiness  of  the  tragedy,  by 
Tate*8  arrangement,  has  been  thus  made 
subordinate  to  the  secondary  plot  But  Lear 
is  not  quite  foj^^ten:  Gloster  says  to 
Kent, — 

**  My  lofd,  yon  wait  the  king,  who  comes  re- 
solved 


To  quit  the  toils  of  empiie,  and  divide 

His  realms  amongst  his  daughtcis.    HeshL 

saoceed  it, 
But  much  I  fear  the  change." 

To  which  Kent  replies, — 

"  I  grieve  to  see  him 
With  SQch  wild  starta  of  passion  hourly  seisd 
As  render  mijest^  beneath  its^." 

'We  may  be  sure  that,  if  a  dramatic  purpose 
would  have  been  served  by  a  description  of 
the  temper  of  Lear,  instead  of  an  exhibition 
of  it,  Shakspere  would  have  introduced  such 
a  description.    But  that  was  not  his  art ;  it 
was  for  the  jewel-stringer  to  convey  impres- 
sions  by   such    clumsy  and    commonplace 
means.    We  have  one  more  new  combination 
to  notice  in  Tate*s  introductory  scene — Edgar 
and  Cordelia  in  love.    Of  the  results  of  Uiis 
combination   we    shall   have    presently  to , 
speaL    In  the  mean  time,  let   the  lorers 
explain  themselves  through  the  nine  lines ' 
in  tho  preparation  of  which  Tate  has  put  | 
out  his  poetical  strength  : — 

''  £dg.  Cordelia!,  royal  Mr,  torn  yet  once 

more, 
And  ere  suocessfol  Buigondy  receive 
The  treasure  of  thy  beauties  from  the  king, 
Ere  happy  Burgundy  for  ever  fold  thee. 
Cast  back   one    pitying   look   on  wretched 

Edgar. 
"  Cord.  Alas !  what  woiild  the  wretched 

Edgar  with 
The  more  unfortunate  Coitielia,  ! 

Who,  in  obedience  to  a  father's  will, 
Flics  fhmi  her  Edgar's  arms  to  Buigmidjii?*  i 

The  second  ecene  of  Tate,  like  the  Beoond 
scene  of  Shakspere,  exhibits  the  trial  bj , 
Lear  of  his  daughters*  affectionsi,  and  tbe , 
subsequent  division  of  the  kingdonL    It  was  i 
perfectly  dear  that,  in  changing  the  dramatic  i 
situation  of  Cordelia^  Tate  would  destroy 
her  ehaxacter.     But  it  is  net  wiUiin  the  • 
range  of  human   ingenuity  to  oa^ectare 
how  effectually  he  has  contrived  to  render 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  Shakspene'e  cnatioDfi  I 
not  only  uninteiieBting,  but  poaitavdy  lepel- 
sive— he  has  produced  a  selfish  and  dissimii- ' 
lating  Cordelia.    These  are  lAie  first  woidi 
whieh  she  utters : — 
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"  Now  «onMB  my  trial    How  am  I  diatnaa'd 
That  moat  with  cold  apeeeh  tempt  tha  choleric 


Bather  to  leaye  me  dowerien^  than  oondemn 

me 
To  Buigondy'a  embtacea  !** 

"  Of  the  heftTenly  beauty  of  aoul  of  Oof- 
ddia,  pronounoed  in  so  few  words,  I  will 
not  Tentore  to  epeak.'*    fHua  waa  the  im- 
preasion  which  Shakspere's  Cordelia  produced 
upon  Sddegel.    In  the  whole  range  of  the 
I  Shaksperean  drama  there  is  nothing  more 
I  extraordinary  than  the  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  character  of  Cordelia.    Mrs.  Jameaon 
I  haa  truly  aaid,  *^  Breiything  in  her  aoema  to 
I  lie  beyond  our  view,  and  affeote  us   in  a 
'  manner  which  we  feel  rather  than  peroeire." 
;  In  the  first  act  ahe  has  only  forfy-three  lines 
!  assigned  to  her :  she  does  not  appear  again 
j  till  the  fourth  act,  in  the  fourth  scene  of 
;  which  ahe  has  twenty-four  lines,  and,  in  the 
i  seventhy  thirty-soTen.    In  the  fifth  act  she 
I  has  five  linea.    Tet  during  the  whole  pro- 
'  gress  of  the  play  we  can  never  forget  her ; 
I  and,  after  its  melancholy  close,  she  lingers 
about  our  recollections  as  if  we  had  seen 
some  being  more  beautiful  and  purer  than  a 
thing  of  earth,  who  had  communicated  with 
us  by  a  higher  medium  than  that  of  words. 
And  yet  she  is  no  mere  abstraction  ; — she  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  personification 
of  the  holiness  of  womanhood.    She  is  a 
creature  formed  for  all  sympathies,  moved 
by  all  tenderness,  prompt  for  all  duty,  pre- 
pared for  all  Buffering ;  but  she  cannot  talk 
of  what  she  is,  and  what  she  purposes.    The 
King  of  France  describes  the  apparent  re- 
serve of  her  character  as 

"A  tardiness  in  nature. 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke 
That  it  mtends  to  do." 

She  herself  says, — 

"If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  apeak,  and  porpoae  not ;  ainee  what  I  well 

intend, 
111  do 't  before  I  speak." 

But  the  oomoeption  of  a  chaiaoter  that 
should  fill  our  minds  without  much  talk, 
and  withal  magnHoquent  talk,  was  something 
too  ethereal  for  Tate :  so  Cordelia  is  turned 


into  a  JPiench  intrigante.  Bhe  doea  not  pro- 
£eaa  as  her  sisters  professed,  not  because  ahe 
wanted  the  ^  gHb  and  oily  art,**  but  because 
ahe  deairad  to  aooompliah  a  seent  pnrpoee, 
that  was  to^be  carried  by  silence  better  than 
by  wards— ahe  would  lose  her  dower  that 
Ao  might  many  Bdgar.  One  move  spe- 
cimen of  the  ITatification  of  Cordelia,  and 
we  have  done.  The  love-scenes,  be  it  under- 
stood, go  forward ;  and  in  the  third  act 
Cordelia,  herself  wandering  about,  encoun- 
ters Edgar  in  hb  mad  disguise.  ^  The  taidi- 
neas  in  nature"  of  Shakspere  is  thus  inter- 
preted in  the  production  which  ^Qarrick 
and  hisfollowexs,  the  showmen  of  the  scene," 
have  inflicted  upon  us  almost  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  under  the  aanction  of  Br.  John- 
son:— 

**Cord.  Come  to  my  arms,  ihon  dearest, 
best  of  men, 
And  take  the  kindeat  vows  that  e'er  were 

apoke 
By  a  proteeting  maid. 
"£dg,  la 't  poaaible  1 

"Cord,   By  the  dear  vital   atraam   that 
bathes  my  heart, 
These  halloVd  rage  of  thine,  and   naked 

virtue. 
These  abject  tassels,  these  fantastic  shreds. 
To  me  are  dearer  than  the  richest  pomp 
Of  purpled  monarchs.** 

Need  we  exhibit  more  of  the  Cordelia  which 
10  not  Shakspere*s  ? 

The  mixed  character  of  Shakspere's  '  Lear* 
has  been  admirably  dissected  by  Coleridge : — 
<<The  strange,  yet  by  no  means  unnatural 
mixture  of  selfishness,  sensibility,  and  habit 
of  feeling,  derived  fiom,  and  fostend  by,  the 
particular  rank  and  usages  of  the  individnal ; 
the  intense  desire  of  being  intensely  beloved, 
— selfidi,  and  yet  characteriatic  of  the  selfish- 
ness of  a  loving  and  kindly  nature  alone; — 
the  self-suppordess  leaning  for  all  pleaaure 
on  another's  breast; — the  craving  after 
sympathy  with  a  prodigal  disinterestedness, 
frustrated  by  its  own  ostentation,  and  the 
mode  and  nature  of  its  claims ;— -the  amiety, 
the  distrust,  the  jealousy,  which  more  or  less 
accompany  all  selfish  affections,  and  are 
amongst  the  surest  contradistinetions  of  mere 
fondness  from  true  love,  and  which  originate 
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Lear's  eager  wish  to  enjoy  his  daughter's 
violent  professions,  whilst  the  inveterate 
habits  of  sovereignty  convert  the  wish  into 
claim  and  positive  right,  and  an  inoomplianoe 
with  it  into  crime  and  treason ;— -these  facts, 
these  passions,  these  moral  verities,  on  which 
the  whole  tragedy  is  founded,  are  all  prepared 
for,  and  will  to  the  retrospect  be  found 
implied,  in  the  first  four  or  ^je  lines  of  the 
play."  They  are  implied,  certainly,  but  the 
character  which  they  make  up  is  not  described 
by  Shakspere.  When  Regan  and  Qoneril 
speak  slightingly  of  their  &ther,  immediately 
after  he  has  been  lavishing  his  kingdom 
upon  them,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  poet 
to  make  us  understand  Lear,  but  to  make  us 
understand  Regan  and  Goneril.  This,  again, 
was  Shakspere's  art : — ^Tate,  the  representative 
of  the  vulgar  notion  of  art,  must  have  a 
defined  chaiacter-^something  positive,  some- 
thing generic — a  bad  man,  a  good  man-— 
a  mild  man,  a  passionate  man — ^a  good  son,  a 
cruel  son.  Upon  this  principle  the  Lear  of 
Tate  is  the  cholerie  king.  Because  Goneril 
characteristically  speaks  of  ^the  unruly 
waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years 
bring  with  tiiem,"  Oloster,  in  Tate,  is  made 
to  say  of  Lear, — 

"  Yet  has  his  temper  ever  been  unfix'd, 
Chol'ric  and  sndden;" 

and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  disturb  an 
audience  in  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
real  Lear,  we  must  have  Cordelia  call  him 
«the  choleric  king,"  and,  last  of  all,  Lear 
himself  must  exclaim,  in  the  trial-scene, 
**  *t  is  said  that  I  am  choleric."  And  now,  then, 
that  we  have  got  a  choleric  king — a  simple^ 
unmixed,  ranting,  roaring,  choleric  king,  he 
is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  stirred  up  by  ^  the 
showmen  of  the  scene."  Charles  Lamb  would 
be  inmiortal  as  a  critic  if  he  had  only  written 
these  words: — *^  Tate  has  put  his  hook  in  the 
nostrils  of  this  leviathan,  for  Qarrick  and  his 
followers,  the  showmen  of  the  scene,  to  draw 
the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily."  All 
the  wonderful  gradations  of  his  character 
are  utterly  destroyed ;— «11  the  thin  partitions 
which  separate  passion  from  wildness,  and 
wildness  from  insanity,  and  insanity  firom  a 
partial  restoration  to  the  most  intense  of 


human  feelings,— a  father's  concentrated 
love; — all  these  traces  of  what  Shakspere 
only  could  effect,  are  utterly  destroyed  bj  the 
stage  conception  of  Lear,  such  as  has  been 
endured  amongst  us  for  more  than  a  centoij. 
When  the  ^* showmen"  banished  the  Fool, 
they  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  originil 
nature  of  Lear  should  be  understood.  It  is 
the  Fool  who  interprets  to  us  the  old  man's 
sensitive  tenderness  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
his  impatience.  He  cannot  bear  to  hear  that 
'^the  Fool  hath  much  pined  away."— *^Xo 
more  of  that,  I  have  noted  it  welL"  From 
the  Fool,  Lear  can  bear  to  hear  truth;  his 
jealous  pride  is  not  alarmed:  he  indeed  calli 
him  «a  pestilent  gall,"  *<a  bitter  fi)ol;'' 
but  the 

"  Poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man," 

in  the  depths  of  his  misery,  having  scarcelj ; 
anything  in  the  world  to  love  but  the  Fool  1 
thus  clings  to  him : — 

"  My  wits  begin  to  turn — 
Come  on,  my  boy :   How  doet^  my  boyt  Ait  j 

coldl  I 

I  am  cold  myself.— Where  la  this  stcaw,  mv 

fellow) 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  preciona.    Come, 

your  hovel : 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  port  in  mj 

heart 
That  *8  sorry  yet  for  thee." 

And  all  this  is  gone  in  the  stage  Lear.    TIm 
'^  universal,  ideal,  and  sublime"  eosnedy,  of 
which  the  Fool  is  the  principal  exponent, 
would  have  been  inoompreheosiUe  to  tlie 
Augustan  age.    We  are  quite  sure  that  Tato 
would  have  got  rid  of  the  assumed  madneis 
of  Edgar,  if  he  had  not  found  it  oonvenisnt 
for  the  purpose  of  tacking  a  love-scene  to  it 
As  it  is,  he  has  brought  the  mad  Tom  and 
the  mad  king  into  juztapositioiL     We  do 
not   suspect   Tate   of  comprebending  tlie ! 
metaphysical  principle  upon  which  Shakapcn  | 
worked,  and  which  Coleridge  has  so  wdl  | 
expounded : — *^  Edgar's    assumed    madne» ' 
serves  the  great  purpose  of  taking  off  part  of 
the  shock  which  would  otherwiee  be  caused 
by  the  true  madness  of  Lear,  and  further 
displays  the  profound  difference  between  the 
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two.     In   every   attempt   at   representing 
madneu  throughout  the  whole  range  of  dra- 
matic literature,  with  ike  ungie  exception  of 
Lear,  it  is  mere  light-headedness,  as  especially 
in  Otwa/.     In  Edgar^s  rayings,  8hakspere 
all  the  while  lets  you  see  a  fixed  purpose,  a 
practical  end  in  view;  in  Lear's  there  is 
only  the  brooding  of  the  one  anguish,  an 
eddy  without  progression."    Tate  has  left  us 
this  contrast ;  but  he  has  taken  away  the 
Fool,  which  completes  the  wonderful  power 
of  the  third  act  of  Shakspere's  'Lear.'     The 
Fool,  as  well  as  Edgar,  takes  off  part  of  the 
shock  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by 
tho  madness  of  Lear,  whilst  he  yet  contributes 
to  the  completeness  of  that  moral  diaofl 
which  Shakspere  has  represented — *'  all  ex- 
ternal nature  in  a  storm,  all  moral  nature 
oonyulsed.'*    A  writer  of  very  rare  depth 
and  discrimination  has  thus  described  these 
scenes  of  which  Edgar  and  the  Fool  make 
up  such  important  accessories: — ^^The  two 
diaracters,  father  and  king,  so  high  to  our 
imagination  and  love,  blended  in  the  reverend 
image  of  LoKt—icth  in  their  destitution,  yet 
both  in  their  height  of  greatness — ^the  spirit 
blighted,  and  yet  undepressed — ^the  wits  gone, 
and  yet  the  moral  wisdom  of  a  good  heart 
left  unstained,  almost  unobscured — ^the  wUd 
nging  of  the  elements,  joined  with  human 
outrage  and  violence  to  persecute  the  helpless, 
unresisting,  almost   unoffending   sufferer — 
and  he  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  imaginable 
misery   and    desolation,    descanting    upon 
himself  on  the  whirlwinds  that  drive  around 
him,  and  then  turning  in  tenderness  to  some 
of  the  wild  motley  associations  of  sufferers 
among  whom  he  stands — all  this  is  not  like 
what  has  been  seen  on  any  stage,  perhaps  in 
any  reality ;  but  it  has  made  a  world  to  our 
imagination    about    one    single   imaginary 
individual,  such  as  draws  the  reverence  and 
sympathy  which   would    seem    to   belong 
properly  only  to  living  men.    It  is  like  the 
remembrance  of  some  wild  perturbed  scene 
of  real  life.  Everything  is  perfectly  woful  in 
this  world  of  woe.    The  very  assumed  madness 
of  Edgar,  which,  if  the  story  of  Edgar  stood 
alone,  would    be   insufferable^   and   would 
utterly  degrade  him  to  us,  seems,  associated 
as  he  is  with  Lear,  to   come  within  vhe 


consecration  of  Lear's  madness.  It  agrees 
with  all  that  is  brought  together ; — ^the  night 
— the  storms — the  houselessness— Qloster 
with  his  eyes  pat  out — the  Fool— the 
semblance  of  a  madman,  and  Lear  in  his 
madness, — are  all  bound  together  by  a  strange 
kind  of  sympathy,  confusion  in  the  elements  of 
nature,  of  human  society  and  the  human 
soul !  Throughout  all  the  play  is  there  not 
sublimity  felt  amidst  the  continual  presence 
of  all  kinds  of  disorder  and  confusion  in  the 
natural  and  moral  world;— -a  continual 
consdousnees  of  eternal  order,  law,  and 
good?  This  it  is  that  so  exalts  it  in  our 
eyes."* 

The  love-scene  between  Edgar  and  Cordelia, 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  ITate's 
'Lear,'  was  an  assurance,  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  Tate,  that  the  {day  would  end 
happily.  He  might  be  constn^ed,  in  the 
impossibility  of  wholly  destroying  Shakspere, 
to  exhibit  to  us  some  of  the  most  terrific 
conflicts  of  human  passion,  and  the  most 
striking  displays  of  human  suflering.  He 
could  not  utterly  coneeal  the  terrible  workings 
of  the  mind  of  Lear,  which  had  been  laid 
bare  by  the  **  explosions  of  his  passion."  But 
he  takes  care  to  let  it  be  understood  that 
there  is  nothing  real  in  this ;  that  all  will  be 
right  in  the  end ;  that,  though  the  flames  rage, 
the  house  is  insured ;  that  a  wedding  and  a 
dance  will  terminate  the  play  much  better 
than  the  "  dead  march"  of  Shakspere.  ''Oor- 
delia,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  from  the  time  of 
Tate,  has  always  retired  with  victory  and 
felicity.  And,  if  my  sensations  could  add 
anything  to  the  general  suffirage^  I  might 
relate,  I  was  many  years  ago  so  shocked  by 
Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know  not  whether  I 
ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last  scenes  of 
the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revise  them  as 
an  editor." 

This  was  a  bold  or  a  lazy  avowal  in 
Johnson ;  for  Aristotle  describes  the  popular 
admiration  of  the  tragedy  which  ends  hi^pily 
for  the  good  characters,  and  fatally  for  the 
bad,  as  a  result  of  the  ''weakness  of  the 
spectators  ;"t  and  though  Johnson  vigorously 
attacked  Aristotle's  Unities — or  rather  the 

*  '  Blackwood  s  Mag.  ,*  vol.  ▼. 

t  '  Treatiw  on  Poetry '— Twining**  Translation. 
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doctaine  of  the  UnitieB  imputed  to  Aristotle 
— the  good  critic  must  hare  been  sleeping 
when  he  gave  his  Yoice  to  the  general  suAage 
at  the  risk  of  being  accounted  weak.  John- 
son  was  too  clever  a  man  not  to  know  that 
he  lost  something  by  not  reading  ^  the  last 
scenes**  of  Shakspere^s  'Lear;*  and  we  have 
considerable  doubts  whether  he  erer  looked 
into  the  last  scenes  of  Tate*s  '  Lear.*  Carrying 
the  principle  to  the  end  with  which  we  set 
out)  we  venture  to  print  the  la^t  scene  of 
each  writer ;  and  we  ask  our  readers  to  apply 
the  scale  of  Tate,  in  the  manner  whioh  we 
haTB  indicated,  to  the  admeasurement  of 
Shakspere: — 

[Tatjl] 

"  BrUer  Albakt,  Kbitt,  and  Knights  to 
LxAB  and  Cobdilia  in  Prison. 

Lear.  Who  are  yon) 
My  eyes  aie  none  o'  th'  best^  1 11  tdl  yoo 

straight : 
Oh»  Albany !  Well,  sir,  we  are  your  captiTes^ 
And  you  are  come  to  see  death  pass  upon  us. 
Why  thia  delay  1 Or,  ia't  your  highness' 

plessuie 
To  give  us  first  the  torturel   Say  you  so? 
Why  here 's  old  Kent,  and  I,  as  tough  a  pair 
Aa  e're  bore  tyrant  stroke; — ^but  my  Cordelia^ 

My  poor  Cordelia  here,  O  pity 

Alb.  Thou  injured  miyesty, 
The  wheel    of  fortune  now  has  made  her 

circle. 
And  blesrings  yet  stand  'twizt  thy  grare  and 

thee. 
Lear.  Com'st  thou,  »i*l%iim«ti  l<yrd,  to  sooth 

us  back 
To  a  fool's  paradise  of  hope,  to  make 
Our  doom  more  wretched ?    Go  to;  we  aie 

too  well 
Acquainted  with  misfortune,  to  be  gnll'd 
Witii  lying  hope;  no,  we  will  hope  no  more. 


Alb.  Since  then  my  iiiyuries,  Lear,  fall  in 
with  thine, 
I  have  resolved  the  same  redress  for  both. 
Kent.  What  says  my  lord? 
Cord.  Speak ;  for  methought  I  heard 
The  charming  voice  of  a  descending  god. 
AUf.  The  troops  by  Edmund  raised,  I  have 
disbanded : 
Those  that  remun  are  under  my  command. 


What  oomfort  may  be  brought  to  cheer  year 

And  heal  your  savage  wvongi^  afaall  be  sp- 

ply'd; 
For  to  yeur  nuyesiy  we  do  reeign 
Your  kingdom,  save  what  part  yourself  con- 
ferred 
On  us  in  marriage. 
Kent  Hear  you  that>  my  liege? 
Cord.  Then  there  are  gods^  and  virtue  is 

their  care. 
Lear.  Is 't  possible  t 
Let  the  spheres  stop  their  course,  the  bbh 

make  halt, 
The  winds  be  hush'd,  the  bcm  and  fountains 

AH  nature  pease,  and  listen  to  the  change! 
Where  is  my  Kent^  my  Caiuat 
Kent  Hue,  my  liege. 
Lear,  Why,  I  have  news  that  will  reoitl  thj 
youth; 
Ha!  didst  thou  hear 'tt— or  did  th' inspiring 

gods 
Whisper  to  me  alone?— Old  Lear  shall  be 
Akinga^ain. 
Kent    The   prince,  that  like  a  god  fa» 

poVr,  has  said  IL 
Lear.  Cordelia  then  shall  be  a  queen,  nsii 
that; 
Cordelia  shall  be  queen:  winds,  catch  Uie 

sound. 
And  bear  it  on  your  rosy  winga  to  heaven, 
Cordelia  is  a  queen. 

Alb.  Look,  sir,  where  piona  Bdgar  corner 
Leading  his  eyeless  Ihther.    O,  my  Uoge, 
His  wond'roua  story  well  deservee  your  leisore: 
What  he  has  done  and  snilbi'd  Ibr  your  ake, 
What  for  the  &ir  CoEdeUa'& 


B&enter  Edoab  wiih  Gimsebul 

€flo$t  Where  's  my  liegel  Condnct  mt  to 
his  knees,  to  haU 
His  second  birth  of  empire :  My  dear  Edgu 
Has,  with  himself,  reveal'd  the  king's  bkat 
restoration. 
Lear.  My  poor  dark  Gloster ! 
Olofft.  Oh,  let  me  kiss  that  once  more  scep- 

tei^d  handl 
Lear.  Hold,  thou  mistak*st  the  nuyesty; 
kneel  here; 
Cordelia  has  our  poVr,  Cordelia  's  queen. 
Speak,  is  not  that  the  noble,  solF*ring  Bdsar^ 
Oloet  My  pious  son,  more  dear  thsn  mj 
lost  eyes. 
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Lear.  I  wron^d.  him  too;  but  beFo's  the 

*  *  <»  # 

^<2g.  DiTine  Cordelia  all  the.  gods  oan 
iritneaB 
How  much  thy  love  to  empire  I  prefer. 
Thy  bright  example  shall  conyinoe  the  world, 
WhateTer  stonas  of  fortime  are  decreed, 
That  truth  and  virtue  ahall  at  last  saoceed. 

{FlourM  ofDrtuna  and  Trumpeta.)" 

(BbAKBPlBB.] 

"  jEnier  Lbab,  w&h  Covdella.  dead  in  his 
arms;  Edoab,  OiBcw,  and  oihen, 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl !  0,  yoa  are  meu 
of  stones; 
Had  i  your  tongute  and  eyes  Td  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  diould  eracfc: — She  's 

g(me  fbr  ever  1 — 
I  knmr  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one 

lives; 
She  's  dead  as  earth:— Lend  me  a  looking- 

glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  liveb 
KeaL  Is  this  the  promised  end ) 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror! 
AVb.  Fall,  and  cease ! 

Lear,  This  feather  stirs;  she  lives  I  if  it 
be  so. 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  aU  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt 

KenL  O  my  good  master ! 

\Knedingn 

Lear,  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg,  'T  is  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear,  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  tiai- 

torsaUl 

I  might  have  saved  her;  now  she 's  gone  for 

ever — 
Cordelia,  Cordelia^  stay  a  little.    Ha ! 
What  is't  thou  say'st  1 — Her  voice  was  ever  soft^ 
Gentle^   and   low;   an   excellent   thing   in 

woman : — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 
Off,  T  is  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 
Lear.  Bid  I  not,  fellow? 

I   hsEve  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting 

fhnlchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — ^Who  are 

youl 
Jtfine  eyes  are  not  o'  the  beet: — ^I  '11  tell  yon 
straightb 


Kent  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  loved  and 
hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 
Lemr,  This  is  a  dull  sight    Am  you  not 

Kent? 
KenJL        The  same; 
Your  servant  Rent:  Where  is  your  servant 
Gains? 
Lmt,  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you 
that; 
He  11  strike,  and  quickly  too :  He 's  dead  and 
rotten. 
KenL  No,  my  good  lord;  I  am  the  very 

man; — 
Lemr,  1 11  see  that  straight 
KenL  That,  from  your  first  of  differenoe 
and  decay. 
Have  ibUow'd  your  sad  steps. 
Lear,  Yoa  aie  weloome  hilher. 

KenL  Ner  no  man  else;  all's  ehoariesB^ 
da^  and  deadly. — 
Yonr  eldest  danc^ters  have  fore-done  them- 
selves^ 
And  desperately  are  dead. 
Lear,  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb,  He  knoirs  not  what  he  says;  and  vun 
it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 
Edg,  Yery  bootless. 

EnUr  an  Officer. 
Off.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 
AJb.  That 's  but  a  trifle  here.— 

You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come 
Shall  be  applied:  For  us,  we  will  resign. 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty, 
To  him  our  absolute  power: — ^You,  to  your 
rights:  \To  Edoab  and  ELent. 

With  boot^  and  sooh  additi<m  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited. — All  Mender  shall 

taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — Oh,  see,  see ! 
//ear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !  Ko,  no, 
no  life : 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  Thou  It  come  no 

more. 
Kever,  never,  never,  never,  never ! — 
Fray  you  undo  this  button:  Thank  you,  sir. — 
Bo  you  see  this?    Look  on  her, — look, — ^her 

lip%— 
Look  there,  look  there ! —  \He  dies. 

Edg,         He  ftints !— Ky  lord,  my  hud,— 
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Kent  Bretk,  heart;  I  pr'ythee,  break ! 
£!dg.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent,  y  ex  not  his  ghoet :  Oh,  let  him  pass ! 
he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough 

world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

*  *  *  * 

[Exeunt  with  a  dead  marcfC 

And  why  do  we  ask  any  one  of  our  readers 
to  compare  what  cannot  be  compared  1 — ^why 
do  we  put  one  of  the  most  divine  conceptions 
of  poetry  side  by  side  with  the  meanest 
interpretation  of  the  most  unimaginative 
feelings — equally  remote  from  the  verisi- 
militude of  common  life,  as  from  the  truth 
of  ideal  beauty  1  It  is,  as  we  have  said 
before,  because  we  feel  unable  to  impart  to 
others  our  own  conceptions  of  the  marvellous 
power  of  the  'Lear*  of  Shakspere,  without 
employing  some  agency  that  may  give  dis- 
tinctness to  ideas  which  must  be  otherwise 
vague.  There  is  only  one  mode  in  which 
such  a  production  as  the  '  Lear*  of  Shakspere 
can  be  understood — ^by  study,  and  by  reve- 
rential reflection.  The  age  which  produced 
the  miserable  parody  of  'Lear*  that  till 
^ithin  a  few  years  has  banished  the  '  Lear* 


of  Shakspere  from  the  stagey  was,  as  fir  ac 
regards  the  knowledge  of  the  hi^iest  efforts 
of  intellect,  a  presumptuous,  artificial,  and 
therefore  empty  age.     Tate  was  tolerated 
because  Shakspere  was  not  read.    We  hsTe 
arrived,  in  some  degree,  to  a  better  judgment, 
because   we    have    learnt   to  judge  more 
humbly.    We  have  learnt  to  compare  the 
highest  works   of   the  highest  masters  of ! 
poetry,  not   by  the  pedantic  principle  of| 
considering  a  modem   great    only  to  the  I 
extent  in  which  he  is  an  imitator  of  an  ' 
ancient,  but  by  endeavouring  to  comprehend  j 
the  idea  in  which  the  modem  and  the  andent ' 
each  worked.  The  Cordelia  of  Shakspere  and ; 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  have  many  points  { 
of  similarity ;  but  they  each  belong  to  a 
different  system  of  art.    It  is  for  the  highest  - 
minds  only  to  carry  their  several  systems  to  I 
an  approach   to    the   perfection   to  whidi  i 
Shakspere  and  Sophocles  have  carried  them. 
It  was  for  the  feeblest  of  inkitators,  in  a  > 
feeble  age,  to  produce  such  parodies  as  we  I 
have  exhibited,  under  the  pretence  of  sab- 1 
stituting  order  for  irregularity,  but  in  utter 
Ignorance  of  the  principle  of  order  wbidi ' 
was  too  skilfully  framed  to  be  visible  to  the  j 
grossness  of  their  taste. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MACBETH. 


'  Thb  Tragedie  of  Macbeth '  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  folio  coUection  of  1623.  Its 
place  in  that  edition  is  between  '  Julius 
CsQsar  *  and  '  Hamlet.*  In  the  entry  on  the 
Stationers*  register,  immediately  previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  edition  of  1623,  it  is 
also  classed  amongst  the  Tragedies.  And  yet, 
in  modem  reprints  of  the  text  of  Shakspere, 
'Macbeth*  is  placed  the  first  amongst  the 
Histories.  This  is  to  convey  a  wrong  no- 
tion of  the  character  of  this  great  drama. 
Shak8pere*s  Chronicle-histories  are  essentially 
conducted  upon  a  different  principle.  The 
interest  of  'Macbeth*  is  not  an  historical 
interest.    It  matters  not  whether  the  action 


ia  true,  or  has  been  lAted  as  true:  it  be- 
longs to  the  realms  of  poetrj  altogether.  | 
We  might  as  weU  call  'Lear*  or  'Hamlet^ ' 
historical  plays,  because  the  outlines  of  the  : 
story  of  each  are  to  be  found  in  old  reeords 
of  the  past. 

Malone  and  Chalmers  agree  in  assigning 
this  tragedy  to  the  year  1606.  Th«ir  proofe, 
as  we  apprehend,  are  entirely  frivolous  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  Porter  says,  ^Here's a 
fiarmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectar 
tion  of  plenty  :**  the  year  1606  waa  a  year  of 
plenty,  and  therefore  ' Macbeth*  was  writtai  | 
in  1606.  Again,  the  same  chancier  sa/a. , 
"  Here  *s  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear ) 
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in  botii  the  scales^  against  either  scale." 
This  passage  Malone  most  solemnly  tells 
us,  ''irithont  doubt,  had  a  direct  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  equiTOcation  avowed  and 
maintained  by  Heniy  Garnet,  superior  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  on  his  trial 
for  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1606,  and  to  his  detestable  perjury." 
There  is  more  of  this  sort  of  reasoning,  in 
the  examination  of  which  it  appears  to  us 
iquite  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  time  of 
our  readers.  We  have  two  &ots  as  to  the 
chronology  of  this  play  which  are  indis- 
putable:— ^the  first  is,  that  it  must  have 
been  written  after  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  united  in  one  monarch, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Banquo: — 

*'  Some  I  see 
That  two-fold  baUs  and  treble  sceptres  carry." 

The  second  is,  that  Dr.  Forman  has  most 
minutely  described  the  representation  of  this 
tragedy  in  the  year  1610.  The  following 
extract  from  his  'Book  of  Plays,  and  Notes 
thereof,  for  common  Policy,'  is  copied  by  Mr. 
Collier  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library: — 

''In  'Macbeth;  at  the  Globe,  1610,  the  20th 
of  April,  Saturday,  there  was  to  be  observed, 
firat,  how  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  two  noblemen 
of  Scotland,  riding  through  a  wood,  there  stood 
before  them  three  women,  fidries,  or  nymphs, 
and  sahited  Macbeth,  ss^ing  throe  times  unto 
him.  Hail,  Macbeth,  King  of  Condor,  for  thou 
shaH  be  a  king,  but  shalt  beget  no  kings,  ftc. 
Then  said  Banquo,  What,  all  to  Macbeth  and 
none  to  mel  Yes,  said  the  nymphs,  Hail  to 
thee,  Banquo  1  thou  shalt  beget  kings,  yet  be 
no  king.  And  so  they  departed,  and  came  to 
the  court  of  Scotland,  to  Duncan,  King  of  Scots, 
and  it  was  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feasor.  And  Duncan  bade  them  both  kindly 
welcome,  and  made  Macbeth  forthwith  Prince 
of  Northumberland ;  and  sent  him  home  to  his 
own  castle,  and  appointed  Macbeth  to  provide 
for  him,  for  he  would  sup  with  him  the  next 
day  at  night,  and  did  so. 

"  And  Macbeth  contrived  to  kill  Duncan,  and 
through  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  did  that  night 
murder  the  king  in  his  own  castle,  being  his 
guest  And  there  were  many  prodigies  seen 
that  night  and  the  day  before.  And  when 
Macbeth  had  murdered  the  king,  the  blood 


on  his  hands  could  not  be  washed  off  by  any 
means,  nor  from  his  wife's  hands,  which  handled 
the  bloody  daggers  in  hiding  them,  by  which 
means  they  became  both  much  amazed  and 
afironted. 

"  The  murder  being  known,  Duncan's  two  sons 
fled,  the  one  to  England,  the  other  to  Wales,  to 
save  themselves :  they  being  fled,  were  supposed 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  father,  which  was 
nothing  so. 

"  Then  was  Macbeth  crowned  king,  and  then 
he,  for  fear  of  Banquo,  his  old  companion,  that 
he  should  beget  kings  but  be  no  king  himself, 
he  contrived  the  death  of  Banquo,  and  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  on  the  way  that  he  rode. 
The  night,  being  at  supper  with  his  noblemen, 
whom  he  had  bid  to  a  feast  (to  the  which  also 
Banquo  should  have  come),  he  began  to  speak  of 
noble  Banquo,  and  to  wish  that  he  were  there. 
And  as  he  thus  did,  standing  up  to  drink  a 
carouse  to  him,  the  ghost  of  Banquo  came  and 
sat  down  in  his  chair,  behind  him.  And  he, 
turning  about  to  sit  down  again,  saw  the  ghost 
of  Banquo,  which  fh>nted  him,  so  that  he  fell  in 
a  great  passion  of  fear  and  fury,  uttered  many 
words  about  Ms  murder,  by  which,  when  they 
heard  that  Banquo  was  murdered,  they  suspected 
Macbeth. 

"  Then  Macduff  fled  to  England  to  the  king's 
son,  and  so  they  raised  an  army  and  came 
into  Scotland,  and  at  Dunston  Anyse  overthrew 
Macbeth.  In  the  mean  time,  while  Macduff  was 
in  England,  Macbeth  slew  Macdufl^s  wife  and 
children,  and  after,  in  the  battle,  Macduff  slew 
Macbeth. 

"  Observe,  also,  how  Macbeth's  queen  did  rise 
in  the  night  in  her  sleep  and  walk,  and  talked 
and  confessed  all,  and  the  doctor  noted  ber 
words." 

Here,  then,  the  date  of  this  tragedy  must 
be  fixed  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  in 
1603,  and  before  the  representation  at  which 
Forman  was  present  in  1610.  Mr.  Collier  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  play  was  a  new 
one  when  Forman  saw  it  acted.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  last  ten  years  of  the  poet*s 
life. 

That  Shakspere  found  sufficient  materials 
for  this  great  drama  in  Holinshed*s  •'  History 
of  Scotland  *  is  a  fact  that  renders  it  quite 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  tmth  of  this  portion  of 
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the  history,  or  to  point  out  the  authonties 
upon  which  the  namtiTe  of  Holinshed  was 
founded.  Better  authorities  than  Holinshed 
had  access  to  harye  shown  that  the  contest 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland  between  Duncan 
and  Macbeth  was  a  contest  of  factions,  and 
that  Macbeth  was  raised  to  the  'throne  by 
his  Norwegian  allies  after  a  battle  in  which 
Duncan  fell :  in  the  same  way,  after  a  long 
rule,  was  he  yanquished  and  killed  by  the 
son  of  Duncan,  supported  by  his  English 
allies*.  But  with  the  differences  between 
the  real  and  apocryphal  histoiy  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  we  can  here  have  no  concern. 
There  is  another  story  told  also  in  the  same 
narratiTe,  which  Shakspere  with  consummate 
skill  has  blended  with  the  story  of  ISIacbedx. 
It  is  that  of  the  Murder  of  King  Duff  by 
DoDwald  and  his  wife  in  Donwald's  castle 
of  Forres  • — 

"  The  king  got  him  into  his  privy  chamber, 
only  with  two  of  his  chamberlains,  who,  having 
brought  him  to  bed,  came  forth  again,  and  then 
fell  to  banqueting  with  Donwald  and  his  wife, 
who  had  prepared  divers  delicate  dishes  and 
sundry  sorts  of  drinks  for  their  rear-supper  or 
collation,  whereat  they  sat  up  so  long,  tiU  they 
had  charged  their  stomachs  with  such  full  gorges, 
that  their  heads  were  no  sooner  got  to  the  pillow 
but  asleep  they  were  so  fast  that  a  man  might 
have  removed  the  chamber  over  them  sooner  than 
to  have  awaked  them  out  of  their  drunken  sleep. 

"  Then  Donwald,  though  he  abhorred  the  act 
greatly  in  heart,  yet  through  instigation  of  his 
wife  he  called  four  of  his  servants  unto  him 
(whom  he  had  made  privy  to  his  wicked  in- 
tent before,  and  framed  to  his  purpose  with 
large  gifts),  and  now  declaring  unto  them  after 
what  sort  they  should  work  the  feat,  they  gladly 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and,  speedily  going 
about  the  murder,  they  enter  the  chamber  (in 
which  the  king  lay)  a  little  before  cock's  crow, 
where  ihey  secretly  cut  his  throat  as  he  lay 
Bleeping,  without  any  bustling  at  all ;  and  im- 
mediately by  a  postern  gate  they  carried  forth 
the  dead  body  into  the  fields.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 
Donwald,  about  the  time  that  the  murder  was 
m  doing,  got  him  amongst  them  that  kept 
the  witeh,  -and  so  continued  in  company  with 
them  all  the  residue  of  the  nigfat^  But  in  the 
morning,  when  the  noise  was  raised  in  the 

♦  Ste  Skentfk  'Hishlanden  of  SooCUad.'  vol.  I.  p.  116. 


ohamber  how  the  king  was  aUia,  his 
hodj  eonveif  ed  away,  and  the  bed  all  henid 
with  blood,  he  with  the  watch  ran  tfaitfaar,  sr 
though  he  had  known  nothing  of  the  matter, 
and  breaking  into  the  chamber,  and  finding 
cakes  of  blood  in  the  bed  and  on  the  floor 
about  the  sides  of  it,  he  forthwith  slew  the 
chamberlains  as  guilty  of  that  heinous  murder,  j 
•  ****«  -poT  the  space  of  six  months  I 
together,  after  this  heinous  murder  thus  com- 
mitted, there  appeared  no  sun  by  day,  nor  moon 
by  night,  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  but  still 
was  the  sky  covered  with  continual  donds,  and 
sometimes  such  outrageous  winds  anwe,  with  > 
lightnings  and  tempests,  that  the  people  were 
in  great  fear  of  present  destmetioa." 

It  was  origiiially  the  oi»mon  of  Bteevens 
and  Malone  that  a  play  by  Thomas  Itfiddle- 
ton,  entitled  *  The  Witch,*  had  preceded 
'  Macbeth,*  and  that  Shakspere  was  con- 
sequently indebted  to  Middleton  for  the 
general  idea  of  the  witch  incantatiouf. 
Malone  subsequently  changed  hia  opinion; 
for  in  a  posthumous  edition  of  his  'Essay  on 
the  Chronological  Order,^  he  has  maintained 
that  '  The  Witch '  was  a  later  production 
than  'Macbeth.* 

There  is  an  interesting  point  connected 
with  the  origin  of  '  Macbeth,*  namely, 
whether  au  actual  visit  to  Scotland  sug- 
gested some  of  the  descriptions,  and  yro- 
bably  the  very  story  of  this  tragedy.  The 
question  'Did  Shakspere  visit  Scotland!* 
was  first  raised,  in  1767,  by  William  Quthik. 
in  his  ^Qeneral  History  of  Scotland:*  "aj>. 
1599.  The  King,  to  prove  how  thovoqg^j 
he  was  now  emancipated  'from  ihe  tutelage 
of  his  clergy,  desired  Elizabeth  to  send  liim 
this  year  a  company  of  Engli^  coowdiaitf. 
She  complied,  and  James  gave  them  a  li- 
cence to  act  in  his  capital  and  in  his  eourc. 
I  have  great  Teason  to  think  that  tht' 
immortal  Shakspere  was  of  the  number.** 
Guthrie,  a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  com- 
piler, gives  no  authority  for  his  statement; 
but  it  is  evidently  foimded  upon  ihe  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Archbishop  Spottiswood'i 
'History  of  the  .Church  of  Scotland,*  which 
the  writer  says  was  "  penned  at  the  com- 
mand of  King  James  the  Sixth,  who  hid  the 
author  write  the  truth  and  spaie  not:"'— 
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**  In  tike  end  of  the  jesr  [1599]  bi;^|ieiied 
Mme  new  jten  betwiact  the  King  and  the 
nmiistore  df  Edinbuigh ;  heoftiue  of  a  een- 
panj  of  Eoglish  eomedians,  whom  the  King 
had  lieensed  to  phcy  within  the  hnrgh.    The 
ministers,  being  offended  with  the  liberty 
given  thera,  did  -exclaim  in  their  sermons 
against  stage-playem,  their  unruliness  and 
immodest  behaTieur ;  and  in  theif  Bessions 
made  an  act,  prohibitiDg  people  to  resort 
mito  their  plays,  nnder  pain  of  the  church 
censures.     The  King,  taking  this  to  be  a 
disehazge  -ci  his  Hoenoe,  oalled  tike  sessions 
befoie  the  wranjcil,  and  ordained  them  to 
aamitl  their  act,  -aad  net  to  restxaan  the 
people  from  going  to  these  comedies :  which 
thej  promised,  and  accordingly  performed; 
whereof  publication  was  made  the  day  sfter, 
and  all  that  pleased  permitted  to  repair 
unto  the  same,  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
ministers."    This  account  by  Spottiswood  is 
abundantly  cenfirmed  by  some  reiy  curious 
entries  in  the  aooounts  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  and  the  Acts  ef  the  Privy  Ooundl, 
which  are  preserred  in  the  Register  House 
at  Edinburgh.    The  Lord  Hi^  Treasurer's 
accounts  show  that  in  October,  November, 
and    December,    1599,    the    large    sum    of 
426?.  was  distributed  among  certain  English 
comedians. 

The  fortieth  yolume  of  the  registers  of 
the  ^wn  Council  of  Aberdeen  contains 
some  remarkable  entries  whidi  show  that 
in  October,  1607,  a  company  of  players, 
specially  recommended  by  the  King,  were 
paid  a  gratuity  from  the  Corporation  of 
Aberdeen  for  their  performances  in  that 
town,  one  of  them  subsequently  receiring 
the  freedom  of  the  borough;  that  they  are 
called  "the  Kin^^s  servants,  who  played 
comedies  and  stage-plays."  The  circum- 
Btanee  that  they  are  recommended  by  the 
King's  special  letter  is  not  so  important 
as  the  description  of  them  as  the  King's 
serrants.  Thirteen  days  after  the  entry  of 
the  9th  of  October,  at  which  first  period 
these  serrants  of  the  King  had  played 
some  of  their  comedies,  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
comeifon  to  his  Majesty,  is  admitted  a 
bm^ess  of  Guild  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen 
— the  greatest  h<mour  which  the  Corporation 


eeuld  hestov.  He  is  admitted  to  this  hoaeur 
in  eonqMmy  with  a  nefakHUHi  of  Eranoe  vi- 
siting Aberdeen  for  the  gratifioation  of  his 
euriemty,  and  reoommeuded  by  the  King  to 
be  fitvouraibfy  entevteined ;  as  well  as  with 
three  men  of  rmky  and  others,  who  wore 
directed  'by  his  ^Ii^fMty  to  «Qcompaay  "the 
said  Freachanm."  All  the  party  are  described 
in  the  doooment  as  knightB  and  gentlemen. 
-We  have  to  in^jiiiire,  then,  who  was  Lvwrenee 
Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  liajesty?  As- 
suredly the  Kisg  had  not  in  his  service  a 
company  of  Seotch  plajpcrs.  Li  1599  he  had 
iioensed  a  company  of  finglidi  comedians  to 
play  at  E£nbnrghu  Fond  as  James  was  of 
theatrical  exhibitions,  he  had  not  tiie  means 
•of  gratifying  his  taste,  -exoept  thro\:^h  the 
visits  of  Englidi  comedians.  Sootland  had 
no  drana. 

*^  Lawrence  Fletcher,  eenodian  to  his 
Majesty,'*  was  imdouhtedly  an  Englishman ; 
and  "The  King's  servants  presently  in  this 
borough  who  play  comedies  and  stage-plays  " 
were  as  certainly  Sng^sh  players.  There 
are  not  many  fiaets  known  by  whieh  we  can 
trace  the  histoiy  of  Lawvsnoe  Fletcher.  He 
is  not  mentioned  amsngat  ^  the  names  of  the 
principal  aotovs  in  all  these  plays,"  which 
list  is  given  in  the  first  foiio  edition  of 
BbaJkapere;  but  he  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  Bhakspere's  eempany.  The  patent  of 
James  I.,  dated  at  Westmineter  on  the 
nineteenth  ef  May,  1603,  in  &vour  of  the 
players  acting  at  Uie  Qlobe,  is  headed  "  Pro 
Laurentio  Fletcher  et  WilBehao  Shakespeare 
&  aliis ;"  and  it  licenses  and  authorises  the 
perfarmances  of  "Laurence  Fletcher,  William 
Shakespeare,  Richard  Btffbage,  Augustine 
Phillippes,  John  Hemings,  Henrie  Condel, 
William  Sly,  Robert  Armin,  Richard  Cowly, 
and  the  rest  ef  their  assocntes."  The  con- 
nection in  1603  of  Fletcher  and  ^akspere 
cannot  be  more  distinctly  estabUshed  than 
by  this  document. 

The  patent  of  James  the  First  of  England 
directed  to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William 
Bhakspere,  and  others,  eighteen  months 
after  the  perfbrmanees  at  Aherdecsi,  is  di- 
rected to  these  persons  as  "oar  aarvaats." 
It  does  not  appointilhem  the  King's  servants, 
Inrt  recognises  the  appointment  as  already 
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exiflting.  Can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  appointment  was  originallj  made 
by  the  King  in  Scotland,  and  subsisted  when 
the  same  King  ascended  the  English  throne? 
Lawrence  Fletcher  was  admitted  a  burgess 
of  GuOd  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen  as 
comedian  to  his  Majesty,  in  company  with 
other  persons  who  were  serritors  to  his 
Majesty.  He  reoeiyed  that  honour,  we  may 
conclude,  as  the  head  of  the  company,  also 
the  King^s  servants.  We  know  not  how  he 
attained  this  distinction  amongst  his  fellows, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  accident 
so  faTOured  him  in  two  instances.  The 
King^s  servant  who  was  most  favoured  at 
Aberdeen,  and  the  King's  servant  who  is 
first  in  the  patent  in  1603,  was  surely  placed 
in  that  position  by  the  voice  of  his  fellows, 
the  other  King's  servants.  William  Shalc- 
spere  is  named  with  him  in  a  marked 
manner  in  the  heading  of  the  patent.  Seven 
of  their  fellows  are  also  named,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  '^the  rest  of  their  associates." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  servant  of  James  YL 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the 
servant  of  James  L  of  England.  Oan  we 
doubt  that  the  King's  servants  who  played 
comedies  and  stage-plays  in  Aberdeen,  in 
1601,  were,  taken  as  a  company,  the  King's 
servants  who  were  licensed  to  exercise  the 
art  and  faculty  of  playing,  throughout  all 
the  realm,  in  1603)  If  these  points  are 
evident,  what  reason  have  we  to  doubt  that 
William  Shakspere,  the  second  named  in 
the  licence  of  1603,  was  amongst  the  King's 
servants  at  Aberdeen  in  1601?  Eveiy  cir- 
cumstance concurs  in  the  likelihood  that  he 
was  of  that  number  recommended  by  the 
King's  special  letter ;  and  his  position  in  the 
licence,  even  before  Burbage,  was,  we  may 
well  believe,  a  compliment  to  him  who  in 
1601  had  taught  ^  our  James  "  something  of 
the  power  and  riches  of  the  English  drama. 
These  circumstances  give  us,  we  think, 
warranty  to  conclude  that  the  story  of 
Macbeth  might  have  been  suggested  to 
Shakspere  upon  Scottish  ground;  that  the 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  local  descriptions 
and  allusions  might  have  been  derived  firom 
a  rapid  personal  observation ;  and  that  some 


of  the  peculiarities  of  the  witchcraft  imageiy 
might  have  been  found  in  Scottish  siqMnti- 
tions,  more  especially  in  those  whidi  are 
known  to  have  been  rife  at  Aberdeen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  Coleridge's  early  sonnet '  to  the  Author 
of  the  Bobbers,*  his  imagination  is  enchained 
to  the  most  terrible  scene  of  that  play; 
disregarding,  as  it  were,  aU  the  accessories 
by  which  its  horrors  are  mitigated  and 
rendered  endurable : — 

**  Schiller !  that  hour  I  would  have  wish'd  to  die, 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  timo-rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  fiunish'd  fitther's  cry— 
Lest  in  some  after-moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal  1  A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  root 
Diminish'd  shrunk  from  the  more  withering 
scene!" 

It  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  that 
Shakspere's  representation  of  the  murder  of 
Duncan  affected  the  imagination  of  Itfrs. 
Siddons :— ^  It  was  my  custom  to  study  m; 
characters  at  night,  when  all  the  domestic 
cares  and  business  of  the  day  were  over.  On 
the  night  preceding  that  on  which  I  was  to 
appear  in  this  part  for  the  first  time,  I  shut 
myself  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the  famOy  wore 
retired,  and  commenced  my  study  of  Ladj 
Macbeth.  As  the  character  b  very  short,  I 
thought  I  should  soon  accomplish  it.  Being 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  I  believed,  as 
many  others  do  believe,  that  little  more  was 
necessary  than  to  get  the  words  into  mj 
head;  for  the  necessity  of  disaiminatioD, 
and  the  development  of  character,  at  that 
time  of  my  life,  had  scarcely  entered  into 
my  imagination.  But  to  proceed.  I  went 
on  with  tolerable  composure,  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  (a  night  I  can  never  forget,)  till 
I  came  to  the  assassination  scene,  when  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  rose  to  a  d^pree  that 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  farther.  1 
snatched  up  my  candle,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  room  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  My  dreas 
was  of  silk,  and  the  rustling  of  i^  as  I 
ascended  the  stairs  to  go  to  bed,  seemed  to 
my  panic-struck  fancy  like  the  movement  of 
a  spectre  pursuing  me.    At  last  I  reached 
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my  chamber,  irhero  I  found  my  husband  &Bt 
asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick  down  upon 
the  table,  without  the  power  of  putting  it 
out ;  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  without 
daring  to  stay  even  to  take  off  my  clothes."* 
This  most  interesting  passage  appears  to  us 
to  involve  the  consideration  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  examination  of  such  a  work 
of  art  as  'Macbeth*  can  alone  be  attempted. 
To  analyse  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  to  exliibit 
the  obvious  and  the  latent  features  of  the 
characters,  to  point  out  the  proprieties  and 
the  splendours  of  the  poetical  language, — 
these  are  duties  which,  however  agreeable 
they  may  be  to  ourselves,  are  scarcely 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and 
they  have  been  so  often  attempted,  that  there 
is  manifest  danger  of  being  trite  and  weari- 
some if  we  should  enter  into  this  wide  field. 
We  shall,  therefore,  apply  ourselves  as  strictly 
as  possible  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
that  poetical  Art  by  which  the  horrors  of 
this  great  tragedy  are  confined  within  the 
limits  of  pleasurable  emotion. 

If  the  drama  of  'Macbeth*  were  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  of  an 
imaginative  reader  as  that  described  by  Mrs. 
Siddons,  it  would  not  be  the  great  work  of  art 
which  it  really  is.  If  our  poet  had  resolved, 
using  the  words  of  his  own  Othello,  to 
"  abandon  all  remorse, 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate," 

the  midnight  terrors,  such  as  Mrs.  Siddons 
haa  described,  would  have  indeed  been  a 
tribute  to  power, — ^but  not  to  the  power  which 
has  produced  '  Macbeth.*  The  paroxysm  of 
fear,  the  panic-struck  fancy,  the  prostrated 
j  senses,  so  beautifully  described  by  this  im- 
passioned actress,  were  the  result  of  the 
intensity  with  which  she  had  fixed  her  mind 
upon  that  part  of  the  play  which  she  was 
herself  to  act.  In  the  endeavour  to  get  the 
words  into  her  head,  her  own  fine  genias  was 
naturally  kindled  to  behold  a  complete  vision 
of  the  wonderful  scene.  Again,  and  again, 
were  the  words  repeated,  on  that  night  which 
she  could  never  forget, — ^in  the  silence  of 
that  night  when  all  about  her  were  sleeping. 
And  then  she  heard  the  owl  shriek,  amidst 

*  Memoranda  by  Mrt.  Stddont,  inserted  in  her  *  Life* 
by  Mr.  CiunpbeU. 


the  hurried  steps  in  the  fatal  chamber, — and 
she  saw  the  bloody  hands  of  the  assassin, — 
and,  personifying  the  murderess,  she  rushed 
to  dip  her  own  hands  in  the  gore  of  Duncan. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  intensity  of 
conception  has  oaxried  the  honors  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion,  and  has 
produced  aU  the  terrors  of  a  real  murder.  No 
reader  of  the  play,  and  no  spectator,  can 
regard  this  play  as  Mrs.  Siddons  regarded  it. 
On  that  night  she,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  had  a  strong  though  imperfect  vision 
of  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  such  as 
she  afterwards  delineated  it;  and  in  that 
case,  what  to  all  of  us  must,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  a  work  of  art,  however 
glorious,  was  to  her  almost  a  reality.  It  was 
the  isolation  of  the  scene,  demanded  by  her 
own  attempt  to  conceive  the  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  which  made  it  so  terrible  to 
Mrs.  Siddons.  We  have  to  regard  it  as  a 
part  of  a  great  whole,  which  combines  and 
harmonises  with  all  around  it ;  for  which  we 
are  adequately  prepared  by  what  has  gone 
before ;  and  which,  even  if  we  look  at  it  as  a 
picture  which  represents  only  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  action,  has  still  its  own  repose, 
its  own  harmony  of  colouring,  its  own 
chiaroscuro, — ^is  to  be  seen  under  a  natural 
light.  There  was  a  preternatural  light  upon 
it  when  Mrs.  Siddons  saw  it  as  she  has 
described. 

The  assassination  scene  of  the  second  act 
is  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  first  lines  of  the 
drama,  when  those  mysterious  beings, — 

<'  So  inther'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 

Tliat  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 

And  yet  are  on%" 
have  resolved  to  go 
"  Upon  the  heath : 

There  to  meet  with  Macbeth.* 

We  know  there  is  to  be  eviL  One  of  the 
critics  of  the  last  age  has  observed,  ''The 
Witches  here  seem  to  be  introduced  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  tell  us  they  are  to 
meet  again.'*  If  the  Witches  had  not  been 
introduced  in  the  first  scene, — ^if  we  had  not 
known  that  they  were  about  "  to  meet  with 
Macbeth,*'  —  the  narrative  of  Macbe{h*s 
prowess  in  the  second  scene,  and  the  reso- 
lution of  Duncan  to  create  him  Thane  of 
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Cawdor,  would  luwo  bota  oompomtivelj 
pointless^  Tha  ten  linofr  <tf  tibe  firat  Witek- 
scene  gire  tho  key-noto  of  the  tngod  j.  They 
take  us  out  of  the  coune  of  oidinny  life;^ 
they  tell  w  thero  b  to  be  a  "  vKperamixml 
soliciting ; "  tbey  show  ub  thafe  weran  enteasg 
into  the  empire  of  the  unvoly  and  that  the. 
circle  of  tfaemagieiui  le  to  be  dnvmi  abent 
us.  When  the  Witches ''  laeet  aijain, "  their 
agency  becomes  more  dear.  There  thej  arey 
again  muttering  of  their  uncomth  sp^Is,  in 
language  which  sounds  neither  of  earth  nor 
heayen.  Fortunate  are  those  who  have  never 
seen  the  stage-witches  of  Macbeth,  hag-like 
forms,  with  beards  and  brooms,  siughig 
D'Avenant^s  trarestie  of  Sfaakspere's  lyrics, 
to  music,  fine  and  solemn  indeed,  but 
which  is  utteriy  inadequate  to  ezprees  the 
Shaksperean  idea,  as  it  does  not  foUow  the 
Shaksperean  words.  Fortunate  are  they ;  for, 
without  the  stage  recoIIe<^ion8,  ^ey  may 
picture  to  themselToa  beings  whose  ^'character 
consists  in  the  imaginaiiTe  disconnected  &om 
the  good ;  the  shadowy  obscure  and  fearfUlly 
anomalous  of  physical  nature,  the  lawless  of 
human  nature,— elemental  avengers  without 
sex  or  kin."  *  The  ^to^witebes  of '  Maicbelh  * 
are  not  much  elevated  above  the  Witch  of 
Edmonton  of  Rowley  and  Dekker — ^the 
plain  traditional  old-woman  witch  of  our 
ancestors;  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant; 
the  terror  of  villages,  herself  amenable  to  a 
justice."  Charles  Lamb  (fWnn:  whom  we 
quote  these  words)  has,  with  his  accustomed 
discrimination,  also  shown  the  essential 
differences  between  the  witches  of  Shakspere 
and  the  witches  of  Middleton :  *^  These 
(Middleton^s)  are  creatures  to  whom  maa  or 
woman  plotting  some  dire  mischief  might 
resort  for  occasional  eonsuitation.  Those 
originate  deeds  of  blood,  and  begin  bad 
impulses  to  men.  From  the  moment  thait 
thmr  eyee  first  meet  with  Macbeth,  he  is 
spell-bound.  That  meeting  sways  his  destiny. 
He  can  never  break  the  fiueination.  TiMse 
witches  hurt  tbe  body;  those  have  power 
over  the  sottl."t  But  the  witches  of  the 
stage    ^Macbeth*  are  Middleten's  witdie% 

*  Coleridge^'  Litenxy  Reniains.'  toI.  ii.  p.  838. 
f  *  Speciuiens    of   English   Dramatic   Poets/   toL   L 
p.  187> 


and  net  SfaiJtspere's ;  and  the j  sing  Middle- 
tctt*s  lyrics,  as  stolen  by  D'ATonant^  but 
they  are  not  SbaksfMre's  lyrics.  The  witcKes 
of  ShahspeiB  essentially  belong  to  thaaotiolu 
F»aa  the  momoit  they  exclaim 

**  A  dsom,  a  dium : 
Macbeth  doth  come," 

all  their  powers  are  bent  up  to  tlicr  floeou- 
^isfament  of  his  min.  Shakspers  gives  us 
no  choruses  of 

"  We  dance  to  the  echoes  of  our  feet  ;• 
and 

"  We  fly  by  night  'mongat  troops  of  spiriU." 
He  makes  the  supezstition  tell  upon  the 
action  of  the  tragedy,  and  not  a  jot  farther; 
and  thus  he  makes  the  superstition  hatmonize 
with  the  action,  and  pr^aie  us  for  its  fstal 
progress  and  consummation.  It  was  an  effect 
of  his  unequalled  skill  to  render  the  super- 
stition essentially  poetical.  When  we  hear 
in  imagination  the  drum  upon  that  wild 
heath,  and  see  the  victorious  generals  in  the 
'<  proper  temperament  for  generating  or 
receiving  superstitious  impressions,"]!  we 
connect  with  these  poetical  situations  the 
lofty  bearing  of  the  ^  imperfect  speakers,'" 
and  the  loftier  words  of  the  "prophetic 
greeting:" 

"All  haU,  Maebethl   hail  to  tbee,  thaoe  of 
Glamis! 
All  hail,  Macbeth  !   hail  to  thee,  thane  of 

Cawdor  ! 
All  hail,  Macbeth  !  that  shalt  be  king  here- 
after** 

It  is  the  romance  of  this  situation  which 
throws  its  charm  over  the  subsequent  hor- 
rors of  the  realization  of  the  prophecy,  and 
keeps  the  whole  drama  within  the  limits 
which  separate  tragedy  from  the  *  Newgate 
Calendar.'  If  some  Tate  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  'Macbeth,'  as  upon  *  Lear'  (for  D'Ave- 
nant,  who  did  manufacture  it  into  something 
which  up  to  the  time  of  Quin  was  played  as 
Shakspere's,  had  yet  a  smack  of  the  poet  in 
him) — if  some  matter-of-fact  word-monger 
had  thought  it  good  service  to  "  the  rising 
generation  "  to  get  rid  of  the  Witches,  and 
had  given  the  usurper  and  his  wife  only 
their  ambition  to  stimulate  their  actional  ha 

X  Coleridge. 
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would  faaye  produced  a  Gaeige  Barnwell  ixy- 
stead  of  a  B&cbeth. 

It  is  upoa  the:  different  reception  of  the 
sopematunl  influence,,  proeeeding  oub  of 
the  di£EBreni  constitutionr  of  their  minds^ 
by  whidL  we  moat  appxeciate  the  striking 
difinences  in  the  chewiotero  of  Macbeth^ 
Banqno,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  Theea  are  the 
three,  who  eve  the  sole  seeipientB  of  the  pro* 
phec^  of  the  Witches ;  and  this  oonsidenu" 
tion,  aa  it  appeajs  to  us,  must  determine  all 
that  has>  been  said  upon  the  question 
whether  Macbeth  was  or  was  not  &  bzare 
man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  bravery 
when  he  was'  acting  tmder  the  force  of  his 
own  will.  In  the  contest  with  ^  the  merci- 
less Macdonwald"  he  was  ^'  yalour's  minion." 
In  that  with  "Norway  himself"  he  was 
"Bellona's  bridegroom."  But  when  he  en- 
countered the  Witches,  and  his  will  was  laid 
prostrate  under '  a  belief  in  destiny,  there 
was  a.  new  principle  introduced  into  hie 
mind.  His  self-possession  and  his  self-re- 
liance were  gone : — 

"  Good  rir;  why  do  yon  start ;  and-  seem  to  fear 
Tfaingft  tiiat  de  sonnd  so  fiurl** 

But  he  yet  depended  upon  his  reason.  With 
manrellous  art  Shakspere  at  this  moment 
throws  on  the  straw  which  is  to  break  the 
camers  back : — 

"  The  thane  of  Cawdor  Uvea, 
A  prosperoua  gentleman;  and,  to  be  kii^ 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  knows  he  u  Cawdor : — 

"  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor  : 
The  greatest  is  behind." 

But  Banquo  receives  the  partial  consumma- 
tion of  the  prophecy  with  an  unsubdued 
mind : — 

**  Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  triflcii,  to  betrav  us 
In  deepest  consequence." 

The  will  of  Banquo  refuses  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  prophecy.  The  will  of  Macbeth 
becomea  the  accomplice  of  the  ^'  instruments 
of  dazkneflfr/*  and  is  subdued  to  their  pur- 
poses : — 


"  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  ao^eation 
Whoae  horrid  image  doth  unfix  n^  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?" 

And  ihen  cornea  the  refage  of  every  mtat 
of  un§rm  mind  upon  whom  temptation  is 
laid: — 

"If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me, 
Wit^oBt  my  stir." 

If  he  had  opposed  the  chance,  he  would 
have  been  safe  ;  but  his  will  was  prostrate 
before  the  chance,  and  he  perished.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  faint  battle  had 
been  fought  between  his  principle  and  his 
"  black  and  deep  desires"  when  he  saw  some- 
thing to  "o'er-leap"  even  beyond  the  life  of 
Duncan, — "  the  prince  of  Cumberland."  In 
the  conflict  of  his  mind  it  is  evident  that  he 
communicates  to  his  wife  the  promises  of 
those  who  "  have  more  in  them  than  mortal 
knowledge,"  not  only  that  she  might  not 
lose  the  ''dues  of  rejoicing,"  but  that  he 
might  have  some  power  to  rely  upon  stronger 
than  his  own  wilL  He  was  not  deceived 
there.  It  is  clear  that  Lady  Macbeth  had 
no  reliance  upon  the  prophecy  working  out 
itself.  She  had  no  belief  that  chance  would 
make  him  king  without  his  stir : — 

''  Glamis  thou  aft,  and  Cawdor ;  and  sbalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised." 

It  was  not  thou  maystbe,  or  thou  wilt  be, 
but  thou  thaU  be.  The  only  fbar  die  had 
was  of  hia  natuBe.  She  woold  "catch  the 
nearest  way."  She  instantly  saw  that  way. 
The  prophecy  was  to  her  nothing  but  aa  it 
regarded  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  him 
who  would  not  play  false,  and  yet  would 
wrongly  win.  All  that  ia  coming  ia  dear 
before  her,  through  thi  force  of  her  will : — 

"Tlie  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Macbeth,  the  breatiilesa 
rapidity  with  which  ahe  subjects  him  to  her 
resolve  is  one  of  the  most  appalling  things 
in  the  whole  drama.  Her  tremendous  will 
is  the  real  destiny  which  subjugates  his  in- 
decision.   Not  a  word  of  question  or  ezplar 
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nation!     She  salutes  him  as  Glamis  and 
Cawdor,  and 

"  Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter." 

This  is  the  sole  allusion  to  the  weird  sisters. 
'*  We  will  speak  further,"  seals  his  fitte. 

Here  then,  up  to  this  point,  we  hare  the 
supernatural  influence  determining  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action  with  a  precipitation 
which  in  itself  appears  almost  supernatural ; 
and  jet  it  is  in  itself  strictly  consonant  to 
nature.  It  works  in  and  through  human 
passions  and  feelings.  It  works  through  un- 
belief as  well  as  through  belief.  It  per- 
rades  the  entire  action,  whether  in  its  repose 
or  in  its  tumult.  When  "the  heavens* 
breath  smells  wooingly "  in  Macbeth's  castle, 
we  feel  that  it  is  as  treacherous  to  the 
*' gentle  senses"  of  Duncan  as  the  blandish- 
ments of  his  hostess ;  and  that  this  calm  is 
but  the  prelude  to  that  "  unruly"  night  which 
is  to  follow,  with  its  "lamentings"  and  its 
"  strange  screams  of  death."  But  this  is  a 
part  of  the  poetry  of  the  action,  which 
keeps  the  horror  within  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  a  high  art.  The  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  the  characters  to  the  action  con- 
stitutes a  higher  essential  of  the  poetry. 
The  last  scene  of  the  first  act,  where  Mac- 
beth'marshals  before  him  the  iecandaiy  con- 
sequences of  the  meditated  crime,  and  the 
secondaiy  arguments  against  its  commission, 
— all  the  while  forgetting  that  the  real 
question  is  that  of  the  one  step  from  inno- 
cence into  guilt,-HUid  where  all  these  pru- 
dential considerations  are  at  once  ovei^ 
whelmed  by  a  guUty  energy  which  despises 
as  well  as  renounces  them,—- that  scene  is 
indeed  more  terrible  to  us  than  the  assas- 
sination scene  ;  for  it  shows  us  how  men  fall 
through  their  own  weakness  and  the  bad 
strength  of  others.  But  in  all  this  we  see 
the  deep  philosophy  of  the  poet, — ^his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  derived  perhaps  from  his  experience 
of  every-day  crime  and  folly,  but  lifted  into 
the  highest  poetiy  by  his  marvellous  imagi- 
nation. We  know  that  after  this  the  scene 
of  the  murder  must  oome.  AU  the  pre- 
paratory incidents  are  poetical.  The  moon 
is  down  ;  Banquo  and  Fleance  walk  by  torch- 


I  light;  the  servants  are  moving  to  rest; 
Macbeth  is  alone.  He  sees  ^the  air-dimwn 
dagger"  which  leads  him  to  Duncan;  he  is 
still  under  the  influence  of  some  power 
stronger  than  his  will ;  he  is  beset  with  false 
creations ;  his  imagination  is  excited ;  he 
moves  to  bloodshed  amidst  a  crowd  of  poeti- 
cal images,  with  which  his  mind  dallies,  is 
it  were,  in  its  agony.  Half  frantic  he  has 
done  the  deed.  His  passion  must  now  have 
vent  It  rushes  like  a  torrent  over  the  calm- 
ness which  his  wife  opposes  to  it  His  terrors 
embody  themselves  in  gushing  descriptions 
of  those  fearful  voices  that  rang  in  the  mur- 
derer's ears.  Reproaches  and  taunts  have 
now  no  power  over  him : — 

**  1 11  go  no  more : 
1  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done; 
Look  on  't  sgain,  I  dare  not" 

It  is  impossible,  we  apprehend,  for  the  poet 
to  have  more  clearly  indicated  the  mode  in 
which  he  meant  to  contrast  the  characters 
of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  than  in  the  scene 
before  us.  It  is  a  mistake  to  characterise 
the  intellect  of  Lady  Macbeth  as  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  her  husband.  Her  force 
of  character  was  stronger,  because  her  in- 
tellect was  less.  8he  wanted  that  higher 
power  which  he  possessed — the  power  of 
imagination.  She  hears  no  noises  in  that 
terrible  hour  but  the  scream  of  the  owl  and 
the  ay  of  the  crickets.    To  her, 

''  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures." 

In  her  view 

"  A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed." 

We  believe  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
necessities  of  a  theatrical  representati<m, 
Shakspere  would  never  have  allowed  it  to 
have  been  supposed  that  a  visible  ghost  was 
presented  in  the  banquet-scene.  It  is  to  him 
who  saw  the  dagger,  and  heard  the  voioes 
cry  ^  sleep  no  more^"  and  who  exclaimed 

"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  handl" — 

it  is  to  him  alone  that  the  spectral  appeal^ 
ances  of  that  '*  solemn  supper"  axe  visible 
Are  they  not  then  the  forms  only  of  his 
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imagiDation  1  The  partner  of  ius  guilt,  who 
looked  upon  the  great  crime  only  as  a 
buainess  of  neceeeity, — ^who  would  have  com- 
mitted it  herself  but  for  one  touch  of  feeling, 
confessed  only  to  herself, — 

"  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  iather  as  he  slept  1  had  done ' V'— 

who  had  before  disclaimed  even  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  a  mother  if  they  had  stood 
between  her  and  her  purpose, — she  sees  no 
spectre,  because  her  obdurate  will  cannot 
coexist  with  the  imagination  which  produces 
the  terror  and  remorse  of  her  husband.  It  is 
scarcely  the  "towering  bravery  of  her  mind,"* 
in  the  right  sense  of  the  word :  it  is  some- 
thing lower  than  courage ;  it  is  the  absence 
of  impressibility :  the  tenacious  adherence  to 
one  dominant  passion  constitutes  her  force  of 
character. 

As  Macbeth  recedes  from  his  original 
nature  under  the  influence  of  his  fears  and 
his  superstitions,  he  becomes,  of  necessity,  a 
lower  creature.  It  is  the  natural  course  of 
guilt  The  "  brave  Macbeth"  changes  to  a 
counterfeiter  of  passions,  a  hypocrite,— 

"  Oh,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fiiry, 
That  I  did  kill  them." 

He  descends  not  only  to  the  hire  of  mui^ 
dererSy  but  to  the  slander  of  his  friend  to 
stimulate  their  revenge.  But  his  tempera- 
ment is  still  that  of  which  poets  are  made. 
In  his  murderous  purposes  he  is  still  imagi- 
native :— 

"  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

His  cloistered  flight;  ere,  to  bhick  Hecate^s 
summons, 

The  shaid-bome  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 

Hath  rang  night's  yawning  peal. 

There  shall  be  done  a  deed  of  dreadful  note." 

It  is  this  condition  of  Macbeth's  mind  which, 
we  must  i^in  repeat,  limits  and  mitigates 
the  horror  of  the  tragedy.  After  the  tumult 
I  of  the  banquet-scene  the  imagination  of 
Macbeth  again  overbears  (as  it  did  after  the 
murder)  the  force  of  the  will  in  Lady 
Macbeth.  It  appears  to  us  that  her  taunts 
and  reproaches  are  only  ventured  upon  by 
her  when  his  excitement  is  beginning.  After 

•  Mrs.  Jameson. 


it  has  run  its  tenific  course,  and  the  frighted 
guests  have  departed,  and  the  guilty  man 
mutters  "it  will  have  blood,"  then  is  her 
intellectual  energy  utterly  helpless  before 
his  higher  passion.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  of 
this  remarkable  scene,  "  A  few  words  of  sub- 
missive reply  to  his  questions,  and  an  entreaty 
to  seek  repose,  are  all  she  permits  herself  to 
utter.  There  is  a  touch  K>f  pathos  and  ten- 
derness in  this  silence  which  has  always 
aJBfected  me  beyond  expression."  Is  it  sub- 
mission ?  Is  it  tenderness  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  lower  energy  in  subjection  to  the  higher  1 
Her  intellect  has  lost  its  anchorage ;  but  his 
imagination  is  about  to  receive  a  new  stimu- 
lant:— 

"  I  will  to-morrow 
(And  betimes  I  will)  unto  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak;  for  now  I  am  bent  to 

know. 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst." 

"  He  has  by  guilt  torn  himself  live-«sander 
from  nature,  and  is  therefore  himself  in  a 
preternatural  state:  no  wonder,  then,  that 
he  is  inclined  to  superstition,  and  ^th  in 
the  unknown  of  signs  and  tokens,  and  super- 
human agencies."  Coleridge  thus  notices  the 
point  of  action  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Macbeth 
was  inclined  to  superstition  before  the  guilt, 
and  that  his  faith  in  superhuman  agencies 
went  far  to  produce  the  guilt  From  this 
moment,  however,  his  guilt  is  bolder,  and  his 
will  more  obdurate ;  his  supernatural  know- 
ledge stands  in  the  place  of  reflection  and 
caution.  He  believes  in  it,  and  yet  he  will  do 
something  beyond  the  belief.  He  is  told  to 
"beware  Macduff ;"  but  he  is  also  told  that 
"  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth." 
How  does  he  reconcile  this  contrary  belief? — 

"  Then  live,  Macduff:  What  need  I  tear  of  theel 
But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate:  thou  shalt  not  live; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder." 

And    then    comes    the    other  prophecy  of 
safety : — 

"  Macbeth  shall  never  vanqoish'd  be,  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dnnsinane  hill 
Shall  eome  against  him." 
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Does  it  produce  tranquillitji?  All  beyond  is 
despeniioA: — 

"  Madb.  Saw  you  thB  weird  siBtersI 
Len.  llXOy  my  loud: 

Mach.  Came  they  not  by  youl 
Lem  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

MadtK  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they 
ride; 
And  danin'd  all  those  that  trust  them ! — ^I  did 

hear 
The  galloping  o€  horse:  Who  was 't  came  by) 
Zen.  'T  is  two  or  throe,  mjf  lord,  thai  bring 
you  word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 
Macb.  Fled  to  England] 

Len,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Mach.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread 
exploits: 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  mo- 
ment. 
The  rery  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstUngs  of  my  hand.    And  even  now, 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts^  be  it  thought 

and  done: 
The  casfle  of  Kaoduff  I  will  surprise; 
Seize  upon  Fife;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the 

sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  line." 

The  vetiibation  which  fkUs  upon  Lady 
Macbeth  is  precisely  that  which  is  fitted  to 
her  gcdlt  The  powerful  will  is  subjected  to 
the  domination  of  her  own  imperfect  senses. 
We  c&nnot  dwell  mpon  her  terrible  punishr 
ment.  There  can  be  nothing  beyond  the 
agony  of 

''  Here 's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand." 

The  vengeance  falls  more  gently  on  Macbeth ; 
for  he  is  in  activity ;  he  is  still  confident  in 
prophetic  securities.  The  contemplative 
melancholy  which,  however,  occasionally 
comes  over  him  in  the  last  struggle  is  still 
true  to  the  poetry  of  his  character: — 

"  Seyton ! — ^I  am  sick  at  heart 
When  1  behold — Seyton,  I  say ! — ^This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disooat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough.:  my  way  of  life 
Is  fiUlen  into  the  seaiv  the  yellow  leaf: 


And  that  widoh  sheald  aocompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  tnx^  of  fiinidi, 
I  must  not  look  to  have;  bnt^.in:  their  stssd, 
Cunes  not  loud,  bob  deep,  mouth^faDionr, 

breathy 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and 

dare  not** 

This  passage,  and  the  subsequent  one  of 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-moirow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  space  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death," — 

tell  us  of  something  higher  and  better  in  his 
character  than  the  assassin  and  the  usurper. 
He  was  the  victim  of  ''  the  equivocation  of 
the  fiend ;"  and  he  has  paid  a  fearful  penalty 
for  his  belief.  The  final  avenging  is  a  com- 
passionate one,  for  he  dies  a  warrior's 
death.: —  ■ 

« I  wiU  not  yield. 
To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  i 

feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble*s  cune. 
Thou^  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsimne, 
And  thou  oppos'd^  being  of  no  woman  bora, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last:  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield." 

The  principle  which  we  have  thus  so  im- 
perfectly attempted  to  exhibit,  as  the  leading 
characteristic  of  this  glorious  tragedy,  is, 
without  doubt,  that  which  constitutes  the 
essential  difference  between  a  work  of  the 
highest  genius  and  a  work  of  mediocrity. 
Without  power — ^by  which  we  here  especially 
mean  the  ability  to  produce  strong  excite- 
ment by  the  display  of  scenes  of  horror— no 
poet  of  the  highest  order  was  ever  made; 
but  this  alone,  dees  not  make  such  a  poet 
If  he  is  called  upon  to  present  such  scenes, 
they  must,  even  in  their  most  striking  forms, 
be  associated  with  the  beautiful.  The  pre- 
eminence of  his  art  in  this  particular  can 
alone  prevent  them  affecting  the  imagination 
beyond  the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion. 
To  keep  within  these  limits,  and  yet  to 
preserve  all  the  energy  which  results  from 
the  power  of  dealing  with  the  terrible  apart 
from  the  beautiful,  belongs  to  few  that  the 
world  has  seen:  to  Shakspere  it  belongs 
surpassingly. 
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CHAPTER  L 
A  WIKTEE'S  TALK 


a  I 


yfs.  ksve  n»  edkiim  o£  Ukub  <  Wintar's  Tale' 
prioF  to  that  of  the  folio  of.  I6SS ;  nor  ivas  it 
eninred  upon  tlie  listen  of  the  Stationers* 
ConqMBy  pfnyieiie-  to  the  entry  by  the  pro- 
prietcoB  of  the  folb.  The  original  text, 
which  Iff  dfrided  into  acts  and  scenes,  is 
remarkably  correct. 

Chalmers  has  assigned  the  *  Winter's  Tale' 
to  1601.    The  play  contains  this  passage : — 

''If  I  coidd  find  example 
Of  thonsnnb  that  had  strack  anointed  kings 
And  flenriedi'd  after,  I'd  not  do't:  but  since 
Nor  btiflBy.  nor  stone,  nor  panhaeBt,,  bean 

notoBi, 
Let  Yillainy  itedf  forsweMt'U" 

These  lines,"  says' Chalmers^  '^weMi  called 

forth  by  the  occasion  of  the  oonspirany  of 

Essex."     ''Ifo,"  svys  Malone,  "these  lines 

could  nerer  have*  been  intended  for  the  ear 

of  her  who  had  deprired  the  Queen  of  Scots 

of  her  life.   To  the-son  of  Maryiihey  could  not 

but  haye  been  agreeable."    Upon,  this  ground 

he  assigned'  the  comedy  to  1604.    There  is  a 

third  critic,  of  much  higher  acuteness  than 

the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  given 

us  apeculations  on  the  chronology  of  Shak- 

spore's  plays, — we  mean  Horace  Walpole, 

whose  conjecture  is  so  ingenious  and  amusing 

that  we  copy  it  without  abridgment : — 

"  l%e  '  Winter's  Tale'  may  be  ranked  among 
the  historic  plays  o(  Shakspere,  though  not  one 
of  his  numerous  critics  and  commentatois  have 
disoovered  tlie  drift  of  it  It  was  certainly 
intended  (in  compliment  to  Queen  Bliaabeth) 
as  a»  in&eot  apology  for  her  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  address  of  the  poet  appeara  no> 
where  to  more  adrantage.  The  snbject  was  too 
delicate  to  be  exhibited  on  the  stage  withoot  a 
Tell;  and  it  was  too  recent,  and  touched  the 
queen  too  neariy,  for.  tiie  baid  to  have  ventured 


so  home  an  allusion  on  any  other  ground  than 
compliment.  The  unreasonable  jealousy  of 
Leontes^  and  his  violent  conduct  in  consequence, 
fonn  a  true  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  gene- 
laUy  made  the  law  the  engine  of  his  boisterous 
passions.  Kot  only  the  general  plan  of  the 
story  is  most  applicable,  but  seveial  passages 
are  so  marked  that  they  touoh  the  real  histozy 
nearer  than  the  £able.    Heimione  on  her  trial, 

says, 

*  For  honour, 
T  ia  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 
And  only  that  I  stand  for.' 

This  seems  to  be  taken  fsom  the  very  letter-  of 
Anne  Boiejn  to  the  king  before  her  execution^ 
where  she  pleads  fox  the  in&nt  prineesa  his 
daaghtea  MamilUus,  the  young  prince,  an 
unnecessary  character,  dies  in  his  infancy;  but 
it  confirms  the  allusion,  as  Queen  Anne,  before 
EHizabeth,  bore  a  still-bom  son.  But  the  most 
striking  passage,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do 
in  tile  tragedy  but  as  it  pictured  Elizabeth,  is 
where  FauHna,  describing  the  new-born  princess, 
and  her  likeness  to  her  father,  says^ '  She  has  tMe 
very  trick  cf  his  Jroum*,'  There  is  one  sentence, 
indeed,  so  appliesble  both  to  Eliabethand  her 
ftither,  that  I  should  suspect  the  poet  inserted  it 
after  her  death.  PawJina,  speaking  of  the  child, 
tells  the 


"Tisyoufs: 
And  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your 

charge. 
So  like  yon,  't  is  the  worse.' 

The  '  Winter^s  Tale'  was  therefore  in  reality  a 
Seoand  Part  of  '  Henry  Y IIL' " 

Plausible  as  this  maj  appear,  the  conjecture 
falls  to  the  ground  when  we  consider  that 
Shakspeie  adopted  all  that  pact  of  the  plot 
of  this  comedy  which  zelaiea  to  the  ^'  un- 
reasonable jealosuy  of  Leontes  "  from  a  novel 
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of  which  we  have  an  edition  as  early  as  1588. 
Robert  Greene,  the  anther  of  '  Pandosto,* 
could  scarcely  have  intended  his  story  as 
^ a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth'*  and  a 
^'  true  portrait  of  Henry  YIIL,"  for  he  makes 
the  jealous  king  of  his  novel  terminate  his 
career  with  suicide.  In  truth,  as  we  have 
sometimes  inferred,  questions  such  as  this 
are  yexy  pretty  conundrums,  and  worthy  to 
be  cherished  as  the  amusement  of  elderly 
gentlemen  who  have  outlived  their  relish  for 
early  sports,  and  leave  to  others  who  are  less 
careful  of  their  dignity  to 


tt 


Play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys." 


Beyond  this  they  are   for  the  most  part 
worthless. 

In  the  absence  of  any  satis&ctoxy  internal 
evidence  of  the  date  of  this  comedy,  beyond 
that  furnished  by  the  general  character  of 
the  language  and  versification,  it  was  at 
length  pointed  out  by  Malone  that  an  entry 
in  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Master  of  the  Revels  in  1623,  mentions  ^  an 
old  play  called  'Winter's  Tale,'  formerly 
allowed  of  by  Sir  George  Bucke  and  likewise 
by  me."  Sir  George  Bucke  first  exercised 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels  in  1610. 
The  play,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
earlier  Uian  this  year;  and  Mr.  Collier  has 
produced  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was 
acted  in  1611.  We  have  again  to  refer  to 
^a  book  of  plays,  and  notes  thereof,  for 
common  policy"  kept  by  Dr.  Symon  Forman, 
and  discovered  some  few  years  ago  in  the 
Bodleian  Librazy.  Forman  saw  the '  Winter's 
Tale'  acted  on  the  16th  of ^  May,  1611,  at 
Shakspere's  theatre,  the  Globe.  It  was  most 
probably  then  a  new  play;  for  he  is  very 
minute  in  his  description  of  the  plot. 

"  Observe  there  how  Leontcs,  King  of  Sicilia, 
was  overcome  with  jealousy  of  his  wife  with  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  his  friend,  that  came  to  see 
him;  and  how  he  contrived  his  death,  and  would 
have  had  his  cupbearer  to  have  poisoned  him, 
who  gave  the  King  of  Bohemia  warning  thereof, 
and  fled  with  him  to  Bohemia. 

"  Remember,  also,  how  he  sent  to  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  the  answer  of  Apollo  that  she  was 
goiltlen,  and  that  the  king  was  jealous,  &c.,  and 
how,  except  the  child  was  found  again  that  was 


lost^  the  king  should  die  without  isBue;  for  the 
child  was  carried  into  Bohemia,  and  there  laid 
in  a  forest,  and  brought  up  by  a  shepherd.  And 
the  King  of  Bohemia's  son  manied  that  wench, 
and  how  they  fled  into  Sicilia  to  LeonioB;  and 
the  shepherd  having  showed  the  letter  to  the 
nobleman  whom  Leontes  sent^  it  was  that  child, 
and  by  the  jewels  found  about  her  she  vu 
known  to  be  Leontes'  daughter,  and  was  then 
sixteen  years  old. 

"  Remember,  also,  the  rogue  that  came  in  all 
tattered,  like  Coll  Pipin,  and  how  he  feigned 
him  sick  and  to  have  been  robbed  of  all  he  hsd. 
and  how  he  cozened  the  poor  man  of  all.  his 
money,  and  after  came  to  the  sheep^hear  with  & 
pedlar's  pack,  and  there  cozened  them  again  of 
ail  their  money.  And  how  he  changed  appazel 
with  the  King  of  Bohemia's  son,  and  then  hov 
he  turned  courtier,  &c. 

"Beware  of  trusting  feigned  beggais  or 
fitwning  fellows."* 

The  novel  of  Robert  Greene,  called  'Pan- 1 
dosto,'  and  '  The  History  of  Dorastus  and ; 
Fawnia^'  which  Shakspere  undoubtedly  fol- 
lowed, with  very  few  unportant  deviations, 
in  the  construction  of  the  plot  of  his  '  Winter's 
Tale,'  is  a  small  book,  occupyiDg  fifty-nine 
pages  in  the  reprint,  with  an  Introdueton 
Notice  by  Mr.  Collierf.  It  was  a  work  of 
extraordinary  popularity,  there  beingfourteen 
editions  known  to  exist.  Of  the  nature  of 
Shakspere's  obligations  to  thia  work,  Mr. 
Collier  thus  justly  speaks : — 


"  Robert  Greene  was  a  man  who  poeaesMd  all 
the  advantages  of  education:  he  was  a  gndnate 
of  both  Universities — ^he  was  skilled  in  andent 
learning  and  in  modem  languages — he  had. 
besides,  a  prolific  imagination,  a  livdy  and 
elegant  fimcy,  and  a  grace  of  exprenion  razelr 
exceeded;  yet,  let  any  pereon  well  acquainted 
with  the  'Winter's  Tale'  read  the  novel  of 
'  Pandoeto,'  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  he 
will  be  struck  at  once  with  the  vast  pre-eminence 
of  Shakespeare,  and  with  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  he  has  converted  materials  supplied  br 
another  to  his  own  use.  The  bare  outline  of 
the  story  (with  the  exception  of  ^htkasgnati 
miraculous  conclusion)  is  nearly  the  same  in 
both;  but  this  is  all  they  have  in  oommott,  and 
Shakespeare   may  be   said   to   have  scareely 
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adopted  a  aing^e  hint  for  his  deBeriptiona,  or 
a  line  for  hia  dialogue ;  while  in  point  of  paarion 
and  sentlBMnt  Qreene  is  cold,  formal,  and 
'  artificial — the  veiy  oppoaite  of  eyerything  in 
Skake^eue." 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with  any 
Tciy  extenaive  compariaona  of  the  noyel  and 
the  drama,  we  ahall  run  through  the  pro- 
duction of  Greene,  to  which  our  great  poet 
haa  incidentally  imparted  a  real  intereat. 

''In  the  country  of  Bohemia,"  aaya  the 
noTel,  ''there  reigned  a  king  called  Pandoato.** 
The  'Leontea'  of  Shakapere  ia  the  'Pandosto' 
of  Greene.  The  Polizenes  of  the  play  is 
Egiatua  in  the  novel ; — 

"  It  ao  happened  that  Egiatua,  King  of  Sidlia, 
who  in  hia  youth  had  heen  broun^t  np  with 
Pandoetoy  deairoua  to  ahow  that  neither  tract  of 
time  nor  diatance  of  place  could  diminiah  their 
fonner  friendship,  provided  a  navy  of  ahipe,  and 
sailed  into  Bohemia  to  viait  hia  old  friend  and 
companion." 


Here,  then,  we  have  the  scene  of  the  action 

reversed.     The  jealous  king  is  of  Bohemia, 

— ^his  injured  friend  of  Sicilia.     But  the 

viaitor  nils  into  Bohemia.    The  wife  of  Pan- 

j  doato  ia  Bellaria ;  and  they  have  a  young  son 

.'  called  Garinter.    Pandosto  becomes  jealous, 

slowly,  and  by  degrees ;  and  there  is  at  least 

i  some  want  of  caution  in  the  queen  to  justify 

it:— 


*'  Bellaria  noting  in  Egiatua  a  princely  and 
boontilhl  mind,  adorned  with  sundry  and  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  Eigiatna  finding  in  her  a 

,  virtnona  and  courteona  diaposition,  there  grew 
aoch  a  aecret  uniting  of  their  affections,  that  the 

.  one  eould  not  well  be  without  the  company  of 
the  other." 

The  great  author  of  'Othello*  would  not 
deal  with  jealousy  after  this  fashion.  He 
had  already  produced  that  immortal  portrait 

"  Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme.** 

He  had  now  to  exhibit  the  distractions  of  a 
mind  to  which  jealousy  was  native ;  to  depict 
the  terrible  access  of  passion,  uprooting  in 
a   moment  all  deliberation,  all  reason,  all 


gentleness.    The  instant  the  idea  enters  the 
mind  of  Leontes  the  passion  is  at  its  height : — 

"I   have   tremor  cordis  on  me: — my  heart 
dances.** 

Very  different  ia  the  jealous  king  of  Greene : — 

"These  and  such-like  doubtlul  thoughts,  a 
Umg  time  smothering  in  hia  stomach,  began  at 
last  to  kindle  in  hia  mind  a  secret  miatmat, 
which,  increased  by  suspicion,  grew  ai  last  to  a 
fl«.ming  jealousy  that  so  tormented  him  as  he 
could  take  no  rest*' 

Coleridge  has  described  the  jealousy  of  Le- 
ontes with  incomparable  truth  of  analysis : — 

"  The  idea  of  this  delightful  drama  is  a  genuine 
jealousy  of  diapoaitien,  and  it  should  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  perusal  of  'Othello,* 
which  is  the  direct  contrast  of  it  in  every 
particular.  For  jealousy  is  a  vioe  of  the  mind, 
a  culpable  tendency  of  the  temper,  having 
certain  well-known  and  well-defined  effects  and 
concomitants,  all  of  which  are  viaible  in  Leontes, 
and,  I  boldly  say,  not  one  of  which  marks  its 
presence  in  OtheUo; — such  aa,  first,  an  excit- 
ability by  the  most  inadequate  causes,  and  an 
eagemeas  to  snatch  at  proofs;  secondly,  a  gross- 
ness  of  conception,  and  a  disposition  to  degrade 
the  object  of  the  passion  by  sensual  fancies  and 
images;  thirdly,  a  aense  of  shame  of  hia  own 
feelings  exhibited  in  a  solitary  moodiness  of 
humour,  and  yet,  from  the  violence  of  the  passion, 
fdrced  to  utter  itself,  and  therefore  catching 
occaaions  to  ease  the  mind  by  ambiguities, 
equivoques,  by  talking  to  those  who  cannot,  and 
who  are  known  not  to  be  able  to,  understand 
what  is  said  to  them, — in  short,  by  soliloquy  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  and  hence  a  confused, 
broken,  and  fragmentary  manner;  fourthly,  a 
dread  of  vulgar  ridicule,  aa  distinct  fh>m  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  or  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty; 
and  lastly,  and  immediately  consequent  on  this, 
a  spirit  of  selfish  vindictiveness.*** 

The  action  of  the  novel  and  that  of  the 
drama  continue  in  a  pretty  equal  course. 
Pandosto  tampers  with  his  cupbearer,  Franion, 
to  poison  Egistus ;  and  the  cupbearer,  terri- 
fied at  the  fearful  commission,  reveals  the 
design  to  the  object  of  his  master's  hatred. 
Eventually  they  escape  together  :•— 

Egistus,  fearing  that  delay   might  breed 
*  *  Lltcmry  Rtmalni.*  toL  il. 
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doDger,  snd  wUling  tk«t  the  gnes  Bhonld  not  be 
out  from  under  hJB  feet,  taking  bi^  and  baggage, 
by  the  help  of  Franion  conveyed  himaelf  tmd 
his  men  out  at  a  poetem  gate  of  the  city,  so 
secretly  and  speedily,  that  without  any  suspicion 
they  got  to  Uie  seMhore;  where,  with  many  a 
bitter  curse  taking  their  leave  of  Bohemia^  they 
went  aboard." 

Bellaria  is  committed  to  prison  where  she . 
gives  birth  to  a  daughter.    The  guard 

"  carried  the  child  to  the  king,  who,  quite  devoid 
of  pity,  commanded  that  without  delay  it  should 
bo  put  in  the  boat,  having  neither  sail  nor 
rudder  to  guide  it,  and  so  to  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  there  left  to  the  wind  and 
wave  aa  the  destinies  please  to  appoint" 

The  queen  appeals  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo; 
and  certain  lords  are  sent  to  Delphos,  where 
they  receive  this  decree  i — 

"suspicion  IB  NO  PBOOF:  JEALOTJST  IS  AN  UN- 
EQUAL judge:  bellaria  is  chaste;  boistus 
blameless:  franion  a  true  subject;  pandosto 
treacherous:  his  babe  innocent;  and  the 
kino  shall  live  without  an  heir,  to  that 
which  ib  loot  be  not  found." 

On  their  return,  upon  an  appointed  day,  the 
queen  waa  "  brought  in  before  the  judgment- 
aeai."  Shakspere  has  followed  a  part  of  the 
tragical  ending  of  this  scene;  but  he  pie- 
flerves  his  injured  Hermione,  to  be  reunited 
to  her  daughter  after  years  of  solitude  and 
suffering. 

"Bellaria  had  no  sooner  said  but  the  king 
commanded  that  one  of  his  dukes  should  read 
the  contents  of  the  scroll,  which,  after  the 
commons  had  heard,  they  gave  a  great  shout, 
rejoicing  and  clapping  their  hands  that  the 
queen  was  clear  of  that  feilse  accusation.  But 
the  king,  whose  conscience  was  a  witness  against 
him  of  his  witless  fiuy  and  &lse  suspected 
jealousy,  was  so  ashamed  of  his  rash  folly  that 
he  entreated  his  nobles  to  pereuade  Bellaria  to 
foTigive  and  forget  these  injuries;  promising  not 
only  to  show  himself  a  loyal  and  loving  husband, 
but  also  to  reconcile  himaelf  to  Bgistus  and 
Franion;  revealing  then  before  them  all  the 
cause  of  their  secret  flight,  and  how  treachezousty 
he  thought  to  have  practised  his  death,  if  the 
good  mind  of  his  cupbearer  had  not  prevented 
his  purpose.    As  thua  he  was  lelatiiig  the  whole 


inatter,  thaso  waa  weoni  'bMugfat  hini  tiiaA 
yovBig  aen  iGkonnter  was  flnddonly  dead,  whicfa 
iimraaoaoon  as  IteUaria  heard,  suochaaqgedbciKe  ! 
with-eoBtanne  joy  and  now  suppreoaed  wilh bacvy 
sorrow,  her  vital  spirits  were  so  stepped  t^ 
she  fell  down  presently  dead,  and  could  never 
be  revived." 

Gnsene  mentions  only  the  ezistenoe  and 
the  death  of  the  king's  son.  The  dramatic 
exhibition  of  MamiUins  by  Shakqwre  ie 
amongst  the 'moat  diaxming  of  his  aketehes. 
The  affection  of  the  £uther  for  hia  boy  in  the 
midst  of  his  idistxaction,  and  the  tendemeis 
of  the  poor  child,  to  whom  hia  iatiier's 
ravings  are  unintelligible — 

"  I  am  like  you,  they  say," — 

are  touches  of  nature  such  as  only  one  nan 
has  produced.    How  must  he  have  studied 
the  inmost  chimicter  of  childhood  to  have      j 
given  us  the  delicious  little'  scene  of  the 
second  act ! — 


"Her,  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you: 
Come,  sir,  now,  ; 

I  am  for  you  again :  Pray  you,  ait  by  us,        i 
And  tell 's  a  tale.  | 

Mam.  Meny,  or  sad,  riiall  t  bcl 

JETer.  As  merry  as  yon  wilL  | 

Mam.  A  aad  tale's  best 

for  winter :  ' 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 
Her.  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 
Come  on,  sit  down : — Come  on,  and  do  you:  • 
best  I 

To   fright   me   wiA   your   epritea:   yoa'n: 
powerful  at  it. 
Mam.  There  wasa mm, — 
Her.  Nay,  come,  rit  down :  then  on. 
jif am.  Dwelt  by  a  churdiyard ;— I  wiH  tcE 
it  softly ;  ' 

Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it 

Her.  Come  on  then,    ' 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear.** 

It  requires  the  subsequent  charm  of  a  Perlita 
to  put  that  poor  boy  out  of  our  llioughts. 

The  story  of  the  preservation  of  the  deaerte»l , 
infant  is  prettily  told  in  the  novel :— 

"It  fortuned  a  poor  meroenaiy  shepherd  to 
dwoH  in  fiieilia,  who  got  hia  ttviag  by  othrr 
menVi  iloeks,  miflvd  eoo  <rf  his  flfaeci»,  and. 
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it  had  jtn^od  into  ihe  c«vert  ihAtiras 
Jiand  by:,  flonglit  t«I7  dUigeoiUy  to  find  that 
which  he  conld  not  see^  fearing  either  that  the 
wolves  or  eagles  had  undone  him  (for  he  was  ao 
poor  as  a  sheep  was  half  his  substance),  wandered 
down  towards  the  sea-cllfis  to  see  if  perchance 
the  sheep  was  browsing  on  the  sea-ivy,  whereon 
they  greatly  do  feed ;  but  not  finding  her  there, 
as  he  was  ready  to  return  to  his  flock  he  heard 
a  child  cry,  but,  knowing  there  was  no  house 
near,  he  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  sound, 
and  that  it  was  the  bleating  of  his  sheep. 
Wherefore  looking  more  narrowly,  as  he  cast  his 
eye  to  the  sea  he  spied  a  little  boat,  from  whence, 
as  he  attentively  listened,  he  might  hear  the  ciy 
to  come.  Standing  a  good  while  in  amaze,  at 
last  he  went  to  the  shore,  and,  wading  to  the 
boat,  as  he  looked  in  he  saw  the  little  babe  lying 
all  alone  ready  to  die  for  himger  asid  cold, 
wr^ped  in  a  mantle  of  scaztet  nchly  em- 
broideved  with  gold,  and  having  a  chain  about 
thenaok." 


Although  the  circumstances  of  the  child's 
exposure  are  different,  Shakspere  adopts  the 
shepherd's  discovery  pretty  literally.  He 
even  makes  him  about  to  seek  his  sheep  by 
the  sea-side,  "  browsing  on  the  sea-ivy."  The 
infant  in  the  novel  is  taken  to  the  shepherd's 
home,  and  is  brought  up  by  his  wife  and 
himself  under  the  name  of  Fawnia.  In  a 
narrative  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years  may 
occur  without  any  violation  of  propriety. 
The  shepherd  of  Greene,  every  night  at  his 
coming  home,  would  sing  to  the  child  and 
dance  it  on  his  knee :  then,  a  few  lines 
onward,  the  little  Fawnia  is  seven  years  old ; 
and  Tery  shortly, 

"when  abe  came  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
she  so  inereased  with  exquisite  perfection  both 
of  body  and  mind,  as  her  natund  disposition 
did  bewray  that  -she  was  bexn  of  some  high 
i  paonentage.' 


» 


j  These  changes,  we  see,  are  gradual.    But  in 

I  a    drama,   whose    action   depends  upon  a 

manifest  lapse  of  time,  there  must  be  a 

I  sudden  transition.      Shakspere  is  perfectly 

aware  of  the  difficulty ;  and  he  diminishes 

it  by  the  introduction  of  Time  as  a  Chorus  : — 

"Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 


O'er  sixteen  jma,  and   love  the  growth 


Gf  that  wide  gap ;  «iiiee  it  is  in  any  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  iu  oim  self  bom  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhehn  custom." 

Lyly,  without  suoh  an  apology,  gives  us  a 
lapse  of  forty  years  in  his  'Endymion.' 
Dryden  and  Pope  depreciated  the  '  Winter's 
Tale ! '  -and  no  doubt  tiiis  violation  of  the 
unity  of  time  was  one  of  the  ewuses  whidi 
blinded  them  to  its  exquisite  beauties.  But 
Br.  Johnson,  without  any  speoial  notice  of 
the  case  before  us,  has  made  a  triumphant 
defence  against  &e  Frendi  ciitias  of  .3hak- 
spore's  general  disregard  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place : — 

"  By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time 
may  be  extended;  the  time  required  by  the 
fable  elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the 
acts ;  for,  of  so  much  of  the  action  as  \b  repre- 
sented, the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the 
same.  If,  in  the  first  act,  preparations  for  war 
against  Mithridates  are  represented  to  be  made 
in  Eome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  without 
absurdity,  be  represented  in  the  catastrophe  as 
happening  in  Fontus.  We  know  that  there  is 
neither  war  nor  preparation  for  war ;  we  know 
that  we  are  neither  in  Home  nor  Fontus — that 
neither  Mithridates  nor  Luculhis  are  before  us. 
The  drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of 
successive  actions,  and  why  may  not  the  second 
imitation  represent  an  action  that  happened 
years  after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it 
that  nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to 
intervene  7  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence, 
most  obsequious  to  the  im^ination  *  a  lapse  of 
years  is  as  easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours. 
In  contemplation  wo  easily  contract  the  time  of 
real  actions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it 
to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imi- 
tation.*** 

Shakspere  has  exhibited  his  conBummate 
art  in  opening  the  fourth  act  with  Folixenes 
and  Oamillo,  of  whom  we  have  lost  sight 
since  the  end  of  the  first.  Had  it  been 
otherwise, — had  he  brought  Autolycus,  and 
Florizel,  and  Ferdita,  at  once  upon  the  scene, 
— ^the  continuity  of  action  would  have  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  act  would    have    appeared    as    the 
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commencement  of  a  new  play.  Sh&kspere 
made  the  difficulties  of  his  plot  bend  to  his 
art;  instead  of  wanting  art,  as  Ben  Jonson 
says.  Autolycus  and  the  Clown  prepare  us 
for  Perdita;  and  when  the  third  scene  opens, 
what  a  beautiful  vision  lights  upon  this 
earth !  There  perhaps  never  was  such  a 
union  of  perfect  simplicity  and  perfect  grace 
.as  in  the  character  of  Perdita.  What  an 
exquisite  idea  of  her  mere  personal  appear- 
ance is  presented  in  Florizel's  rapturous 
exclamation, — 

"  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  yon 
A  tcave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothmg  but  that!'' 

Greene,  in  describing  the  beauties  of  his 
shepherdess,  deals  only  in  generalities : — 

"  It  happened  not  long  after  this  that  there 
was  a  meeting  of  all  the  farmers'  daughters  in 
Sicilia^  whither  Fawnia  was  also  bidden  as  the 
mistress  of  the  feast,  who,  having  attired  herself 
in  her  best  garments,  went  among  the  rest  of 
her  companions  to  the  merry  meeting,  there 
spending  the  day  in  such  homely  pastimes  as 
shepherds  use.  As  the  evening  grew  on  and 
their  sports  ceased,  each  taking  their  leave 
at  other,  Fawnia,  desiring  one  of  her  companions 
to  bear  her  company,  went  home  by  the  flock  to 
see  if  they  were  well  folded ;  and»  as  they  re- 
turned, it  fortuned  that  Dorastus  (who  all  that 
day  had  been  hawking,  and  killed  store  of  game) 
encountered  by  the  way  these  two  maids,  and, 
casting  his  eye  suddenly  on  Fawnia,  he  was  half 
afraid,  fearing  that  with  Acteon  he  had  seen 
Diana^  for  he  thought  such  exquisite  perfection 
could  not  be  found  in  any  mortal  creature.  As 
thus  he  stood  in  amaze,  one  of  his  pages  told 
him  that  the  maid  with  the  garland  on  her  head 
was  Fawnia,  the  fair  shepherd  whose  beauty  was 
so  much  talked  of  in  the  court.  Dorastus,  de- 
sirous to  see  if  nature  had  adorned  her  mind 
with  any  inward  qualities,  as  she  had  decked 
her  body  with  outward  shape,  began  to  question 
with  her  whose  daughter  she  was,  of  what  ag^, 
and  how  she  had  been  trained  up  1  who  answered 
him  with  such  modest  reverence  and  sharpness 
of  wit,  that  Dorastus  thought  her  outward  beauty 
was  but  a  counterfeit  to  daiken  her  inward 
qualities,  wondering  how  so  courtly  behaviour 
could  be  found  in  so  simple  a  cottage,  and 
cursing  fortune  that  had  shadowed  wit  and 
beauty  with  such  hard  fortune." 


But  Greene  was  unequal  to  conceive  the 
grace  of  mind  which  distinguishes  Perdita:— 

'*  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 
To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me ; 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them :  your  high  seU) 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  bsTe 

obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing;  and  me,  poor  lowly 

maid. 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up."  | 

Contrast  this  with  Greene  :■—  ! 

"  Fawnia,  poor  sonl,  was  no  less  joyful  th&t 
being  a  shepherd,  fortune  had  favoured  her  to 
as  to  reward  her  with  the  love  of  a  prince, 
hoping  in  tirne  to  be  advanced  from  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  fanner  to  be  the  wife  of  a  rich  king." 

Here  we  see  a  vulgar  ambition,  rather  than 
a  deep  affection.  Fawnia^  in  the  hour  of 
discovery  and  danger,  was  quite  incapable 
of  exhibiting  the  feminine  digni^  of  Per- 
dita: — 

"  I  was  not  much  afeard :  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak ;  and  tell  him  plainly, 
The  sellsame  sun  that  shines  upon  bis  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  bnt 
Looks  on  alike. — Will 't  please  you,  sir,  be  ' 

gonel  [toYiovmL 

I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this:  'Beseech 

you. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of 

mine. 
Being  now  awake,  I  '11  queen  it  no  indi 

fkrther. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep." 

This  is  something  higher  than  the  sentunent 
of  a  ^  queen  of  curds  and  cream." 

In  the  novel  we  have  no  trace  of  tlie 
interruption  by  the  father  of  the  princely 
lover  in  the  disguise  of  a  g^est  at  the 
shepherd^s  cottage.  Dorastus  and  Fawnia 
flee  from  the  countiy  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  king.  The  ship  in  which  they  emlwrk 
is  thrown  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of 
Bohemia.  Messengers  are  despatched  in 
search  of  the  lovers ;  and  they  arrive  in 
Bohemia  with  the  request  of  Egistus  that 
the  companions  in  the  flight  oi  Dorastus 
shall  be  put  to  death.  The  secret  of  Fawnia'i 
birth  is  discovered  by  the  shepherd ;  and  her 
father  xeoognises  her.      But  the  prerious 
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cixcumsiances  exhibit  as  much  grossness  of 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  noTetist,  as  the 
difQurent  management  of  the  catastrophe 
shows  the  matchless  skill  and  taste  of  the 
dramatist.  We  forgive  Leontes  for  his  early 
folly  and  wickedness;  for  during  sixteen 
years  has  his  remorse  been  bitter  and  his 
affection  constant.  The  pathos  of  the  fol< 
lowing  passage  is  trulf  Shaksperean : — 

"  Leon,  Whilst  I  remember 

Her,  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  foiget 
My  blemishes  in  them;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself :  which  was  so  much, 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom;  and 
Destroyed  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e*er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Pavl.  True,  too  true,  my  lord : 

Ify  one  by  one,  yon  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are  took  something 

good. 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she,  you  kill'd, 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.  Kill'd ! 

She  I  kill'd !    I  did  so :  but  thou  strlk'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought    Kow, 

good  now. 
Say  so  but  seldom." 

The  appropriateness  of  the  title  of  the 
'  Winter^s  Tale*  has  been  prettily  illustrated 
by  Ulrici : — 

"  From  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this  drama, 
life  appears  like  a  singular  and  serene,  even 
while  terrifying,  winter's  tale,  related  by  the 
flickering  light  of  the  fire  in  a  rough  boisterous 
night,  in  still  and  homelike  trustiness,  by  an 
old  grandmother  to  a  listening  circle  of  children 
and  grandchildren,  while  the  warm,  secure,  and 
happy  feeling  of  the  assembly  mixes  itself  with 
a  aense  of  the  fear  and  the  dread  of  the  related 
adventures  and  the  cold  wretched  night  without 
But  this  arises  only  through  the  secret  veil 
which  lies  over  the  power  of  chance,  and  which 
is  here  spread  over  the  whole.  It  appears 
serene,  because  eveiywhere  glimmers  through 
this  veil  the  bright  joyful  light  of  a  futurity 
leading  all  to  good ;  because  we  continually  feel 
that  the  unhealthy  darkness  of  the  present  will 
be  again  thrown  off  even  through  an  equally 
obscure  inward  necessity." 

This  comedy  is  so  thoroughly  taken  out  of 


the  region  of  the  literal  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  talk  of  its  costume.  When 
the  stage-manager  shall  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  contradictions,  chronological  and  geo- 
graphical, with  which  it  abounds,  he  may 
decide  whether  the  characters  should  wear 
the  dress  of  the  ancient  ot  the  modem  world, 
and  whether  the  architectural  scenes  should 
partake  most  of  the  Grecian  style  of  the 
times  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  or  of  the  Italian 
in  the  more  familiar  days  of  Julio  Romano. 
We  cannot  assist  him  in  this  difficulty.  It 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  reader  of  this  de- 
licious play  to  know  that  he  is  purposely 
taken  out  of  the  empire  of  the  real; — ^to 
wander  in  some  poetical  sphere  where  Bo- 
hemia is  but  a  name  for  a  wild  country  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  oracular  voices  of  the  pagan 
world  are  heard  amidst  the  merriment  of 
'' Whitsun  pastorals"  and  the  solemnities  of 
'^ Christian  burial;"  where  the  "Emperor  of 
Russia"  represents  some  dim  conception  of  a 
mighty  monarch  of  far-off  lands  >  and  "  that 
rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano,"  stands 
as  the  abstract  personification  of  excellence 
in  art.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine 
that  he  who,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be 
precise,  as  in  the  Roman  plays,  has  painted 
manners  with  a  truth  and  exactness  which 
have  left  at  an  inmeasurable  distance  such 
imitations  of  ancient  manners  as  the  learned 
Ben  Jonson  has  produced, — ^that  he  should 
have  perplexed  this  play  with  such  anomalies 
through  ignorance  or  even  carelessness.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  amongst  our  early  dramatists,  when 
dealing  with  the  legendary  and  the  romantic, 
purposely  committed  these  anachronisms. 
Qreene,  as  we  have  shown,  of  whose  scholai^ 
ship  his  friends  boasted,  makes  a  ship  sail 
from  Bohemia  in  the  way  that  Shakspere 
makes  a  ship  wrecked  upon  a  Bohemian 
coast.  Tet,  when  we  consider  how  differently 
Jonson  and  Shakspere  worked,  in  their  re- 
spective schools,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Jonson,  in  his  free  conversations  with 
Brummond  of  Hawthomden,  in  January, 
1619,  should  say  that  "Shakspere  wanted 
art."  When  Jonson  said  this,  he  was  in 
no  laudatory  mood.  Drummond  heads  his 
record   of  the   conversation   thus :    "  His 
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censure  of  the  English  poets  was  this." 
Censure  is  here,  of  course,  put  for  opinion ; 
although  Jonson's  opinions  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  any  one  of  whom  he  speaks. 
Spenser's  stanzas  pleased  him  not,  or  his 
matter;  Sir  John  Harrington's  'Ariosto,' 
under  all  translations,  was  the  worst ; 
Abraham  France  was  a  fool ;  Sidney  did  not 
keep  a  decorum  in  making  every  one  speak 
as  well  as  himself;  Shakspere  wanted  art. 
And  so,  during  two  centuries,  a  mob  of 
critics  have  caught  up  the  word,  and  with 
the  most  knowing  winks,  and  the  most 
profound  courtesies  to  each  other's  sagacity, 
have  they  echoed — ^^  Shakspere  wanted  art." 
But  a  cunning  interpolator,  who  knew  the 
temper  of  the  critics,  the  anonymous  editor 
of  Gibber's  <  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  took  the 
''heads  of  a  conversation"  between  Jonson 
and  Drummond,  prefixed  to  Drummond's 
works  in  1711,  and  bestowed  a  few  finishing 
touches  upon  them,  after  his  own  fashion. 
And  thus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  denouncers 
of  anachronisms,  and  other  Shaksperean 
absurdities,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
we  have  read  as  follows  for  a  hundred 
years  : — ''  He  said,  Shakspere  wanted  Art, 
and  sonutimes  Sense;  for,  in  one  of  his  plays, 
he  brought  in  a  number  of  men,  saying  they 
had  suffered  shipwrack  in  Bohemia,  where  is 
no  sea  near  by  100  miles."  Jonson,  indeed, 
makes  the  observation  upon  the  shipwreck 
in  Bohemia^  but  without  any  comment  upon 
it.  It  is  found  in  another  part  of  Drum- 
mond's record,  quite  separate  from  ''Shak- 
spere wanted  art ;  '*  a  casual  remark,  side  by 
side  with  Jonson's  gossip  about  Sidney's 
pimpled  face  and  Raleigh's  plagiaries.  It 
was  probably  mentioned  by  Jonson  as  an 
illustration  of  8<Mne  principle  upon  which 
Shakspere  worked;  and  in  the  same  way 
"  Shakspere  wanted  art "  was  in  all  likelihood 
explained  by  him,  in  producing  instances  of 
the  mode  in  which  Shakspere's  art  differed 
from  his  (Jonson's)  art.  It  is  impossible  to 
receive  Jonson's  words  as  any  support  of  the 


absurd  opinion  so  long  propagated  that 
Shakspere  worked  without  labour  and  with- 
out method.  Jonson's  own  testimony,  de- 
livered ^ve  years  after  the  conversation  with 
Drummond,  offers  the  most  direct  evidence 
against  such  a  construction  of  his  expres- 
sion : — 

"  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art^ 
My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  ei\joy  a  part 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion:  and  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 
(Such  as  thine  are),  and  strike  the  second 

heat 
Upon  the  Muses'  anvil :  turn  the  same 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn,— 
For  a  good  poet 's  made  as  well  as  bom: 
And  such  wert  thou." 

There  can  be  no  difiiculty  in  understandiDg 
Jonson's  dispraise  of  Shakspere,  small  as  it 
was,  when  we  look  at  the  different  cbaiacters 
of  the  two  men.    Jonson,  in  all  likdihood, 
did  not  intend  to  impute  an  ignorant  iiwukr 
to  Shakspere,  but  a  wilful    inoonsistencj. 
Mr.  Collier  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Taylor, 
the  water-poet,  who  published  his  '  Journey 
to  Prague,'  in  which  the  honest  waterman 
laughs  at  an  alderman  who  "  catcheB  me  bj 
the  goU,  demanding  if  Bohemia  be  a  great 
town,  whether  there  be  any  meat  in  it,  and  | 
whether  the  last  fleet  of  ships  be  arrived  i 
there."    Mr.  Collier  infers  that  Taylor  "ridi-  j 
cules  a  vulgar  error  of  the  kind"  committed  ; 
by  Shakspere.    We  rather   think  that  he 
meant    to   ridicule   very   gross    ignorance 
generally  ;  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  take 
their  choice  of  placing  Qreen  and  Shakspere 
in  the  same  class  with  Taylor's  ''Gregoiy 
Qandergoose,  an  Alderman  of  Gotham,"  or 
of  believing  that  a  confusion  of  time  and ; 
place  was  considered  (whether  justly  is  not ' 
here  the  question)  a  proper  characteristic  of 
the  legendary  drama — such  as  '  A  Winter's 
Tale: 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CTMBEUNE. 


'  Thb  Tngedie  of  Cjmbelme  *  was  first 
printed  in  the  folio  ooUeciion  of  1623.  The 
pl*7  is  Teiy  carefdlly  divided  into  acts  and 
scenes — an  arrangement  irhidi  is  sometimes 
wanting  in  other  plays  of  the  foUo  edition. 

We  have  in  preyions  chapters  giren  ex- 
tracts firom  **  a  hook  of  plays  and  notes 
thereo!^  for  common  policy,"  kept  by  Dr. 
Symon  Forman,  in  1610  and  1611.  These 
notes,  which  were  disooTered  and  first  printed 
hy  Mr.  Collier,  contain  not  only  an  account 
of  scnne  play  of  Richard  II.,  at  which  the 
writer  was  present,  hat  distinctly  give  the 
plots  of  Shakspere's  <  Winter's  Tale,'  'Mac- 
beth,' and  'Cymbeline.'  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  reprinting  from  Mr.  Collier's  '  New 
Partknlars'  Forman's  account  of  the  plot  of 
^  Cymbeline : ' — 


tc 


Bemember,  also,  the  stoiy  of  Cymbeline, 
King  of  England,  in  Lucius'  time :  how  Lucius 
came  from  Octavius  Cseaar  for  tribute,  and, 
being  denied,  after  sent  Lucius  with  a  great 
army  of  soldiers,  who  landed  at  Milford  Haven, 
and  after  were  vanquished  by  Cymbeline,  and 
Lucius  taken  prisoner,  and  all  by  means  of  three 
outlaws,  of  the  which  two  of  them  were  the 
8<mB  of  Cymbeline,  stolen  from  him  when  they 
were  but  two  years  old,  by  an  old  man  whom 
Cymbeline  had  banished ;  and  he  kept  them  as 
his  own  SODS  twenty  years  with  him  in  a  cave. 
And  how  one  of  them  slew  Cloten,  that  was  the 
Queen's  son,  going  to  Milford  ELaven  to  seek  the 
love  of  Imogen  the  King's  daughter,  whom  he 
had  banished  also  for  loving  his  daughter. 

"And  how  the  Italian  that  came  from  her 
love  conveyed  himself  in  a  chest,  and  said  it  was 
a  chest  of  plate  sent  from  her  love  and  others  to 
be  presented  to  the  King.  And  in  the  deepest 
of  the  nighty  she  being  asleep,  he  opened  the 
chest  and  came  forth  of  it,  and  viewed  her  in 
her  bed,  and  the  marks  of  her  body,  and  took 
away  her  bracelet^  and  after  accused  her  of 
adnlteiy  to  her  love,  &c.  And,  in  the  end, 
how  be  eame  with  the  Bomans  into  ISngland, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  revealed  to 
Imogen,  who  had  toined  henelf  into  nan's 


apparel,  and  fled  to  meet  her  love  at  Milibrd 
Haven ;  and  chanced  to  f$l\  on  the  cave  in  the 
woods  where  her  two  brothers  were:  and  how 
by  eating  a  sleeping  dram  they  thought  she  had 
been  dead,  and  laid  her  in  the  woods,  and  the 
body  of  Cloten  by  her,  in  her  love's  apparel  that 
he  left  behind  him,  and  how  she  was  found  by 
Lucius,"  kc 

"This,"  Mr.  Collier  adds,  "is  curious; 
principally  because  it  gives  the  impression 
of  the  plot  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
at  csbovt  the  time  'when  the  flay  wcu  Jirst 
produced."  We  can  scarcely  yield  our 
implicit  assent  to  this.  Forman^s  note-book 
is  evidence  that  the  play  existed  in  1610 
or  1611 ;  but  it  is  not  evidence  that  it  was 
first  produced  in  1610  or  1611.  Mr.  Collier, 
in  his  'Annals  of  the  Stage,'  gives  us  the 
following  entry  from  the  books  of  8ir  Henry 
Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels :— "  On  Wed- 
nesday night  the  first  of  January,  1633, 
'O^beline'  was  acted  at  Court  by  the  King's 
players.  Well  liked  by  the  King."  Here  is 
a  proof  that  for  more  than  twenty  years 
after  Forman  saw  it  'Cymbeline'  was  still 
acted,  and  still  popular.  By  parity  of  rea- 
soning it  might  have  been  acted,  and  might 
have  been  popular,  before  Forman  saw  it 

Coleridge,  in  his  clafpification  of  1819, 
places  '  Cymbeline,'  as  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originaUy  produced,  in  the/nf  epoch, 
to  whidi  he  assigns  'Pericles:'  "In  the  same 
epoch  I  place  'The  Winter's  Tale'  and  'Cym- 
beline,' differing  from  the  Pericles  by  the 
entire  rifaccimento  of  it,  when  Shakspere's 
celebrity  as  poet,  and  his  interest  no  less 
than  his  influence  as  manager,  enabled  him 
to  bring  forward  the  laid-by  labours  of  his 
youth."  Tieck,  whilst  he  considers  it  "the 
last  work  of  the  great  poet,  which  may  have 
been  written  about  1614  or  1615,"  adds,  "  it 
is  also  not  impossible  that  this  varied-woven 
romantic  history  had  inspired  the  poet  in  his 
yoQth  to  attempt  it  for  the  stage."  .  Tieek 
assigns  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  play 
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as  we  have  received  it  is  of  90  late  a  date 
as  1614  or  1615.  Malone  has  observed,  and 
we  think  very  justly  (for  in  matters  in  which 
he  was  not  tainted  by  the  influences  of  his 
age  his  opinions  are  to  be  respected),  that  its 
versification  resembles  that  of  *  The  Winter*s 
Tale '  and  '  The  Tempest.'  To  whatever  age 
these  romantic  dramas  shall  be  ultimately 
assigned  we  have  no  doubt  that  on  every 
account — from  the  nature  of  the  iah\&,  as 
well  as  the  cast  of  thought,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  language — ^  Oymbeline  ^  will 
go  with  them.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
we  heartily  join  in  the  belief,  so  distinctly 
expressed  by  two  such  master-minds ,  as 
Coleridge  and  Tieck,  that  the  shetch  of  'Cym- 
beline'  belongs  to  the  youthful  Shakspere. 
We  have  fimcied  that  it  is  almost  possible 
to  trace  in  some  instances  the  dove-tailing 
of  the  original  with  the  improved  drama. 
The  principal  incidents  of  the  stoiy  of  Imogen 
are  in  Boccaccio.  Of  course,  with  reference 
to  the  knowledge  of  Shakspere,  we  do  not 
hold  with  Steevens  that  they,  "in  their 
original  Italian,  to  him  at  least,  were  in- 
accessible." Such  a  fable  was  exactly  one 
which  would  have  been  seized  upon  by  him 
who,  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  his 
career,  saw,  in  those  reflections  of  life  which 
the  Italian  novelists  present,  the  materials 
of  bringing  out  the  manifold  aspects  of 
human  nature  in  the  most  striking  forms  of 
truth  and  beauty.  As  far  as  the  main  action 
of  the  drama  was  concerned,  therefore,  we 
hold  that  it  was  as  accessible  to  the  Shak- 
spere of  five-and-twenty  as  it  was  to  the 
Shakspere  of  five-and-forty ;  and  that  he  had 
not  to  wait  for  the  publication  in  1603  of  a 
story-book  in  which  the  tales  which  were 
the  common  property  of  Europe  were  re- 
modelled with  English  scenes  and  characters, 
to  have  produced  '  Gymbeline.'  All  the 
historical  accessories  too  of  the  story  were 
familiar  to  him  in  his  early  career.  Assum- 
ing, then,  that  'C^mbeline*  might  have  been 
sketched  at  an  early  period,  and  comparing 
it  more  especially  with  '  Pericles,*  which  as- 
suredly has  not  been  re-written,  we  venture 
to  express  a  belief  that  the  scenes  have,  in 
some  parts,  been  greatly  elaborated;  and 
that  this  elaboration  has  had  the  effect  of 


thrusting  forward  such  a  quantity  of  inci- 
dents into  the  fifth  act  as  to  have  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  panto- 
mimic action  or  dumb  show,  an  example  of 
which  occurs  in  no  other  of  Shakiqf»ere'8 
works.  This  might  have  been  remedied  by 
omitting  the  "apparition"  in  the  fifth  act, 
which  either  belongs  not  to  Shakspere  at 
all,  or  belongs  to  the  period  when  he  had 
not  clearly  seen  his  way  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  the  old  stage.  But  would  an 
audience  familiar  with  that  scene  have  parted 
with  it  ?  We  believe  not.  The  fifth  act,  as 
we  think,  presents  to  us  very  strikingly  the 
differences  between  the  young  and  the  mature 
Shakspere,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
skill  of  such  a  master  of  his  art  has  rendered 
it  very  difficult  to  conjecture  what  were  the 
differences  between  his  sketch  and  his  finished 
picture.  The  soliloquy  of  Posthumus  in 
that  Act,  in  its  fulness  of  thought,  belongs 
to  the  finished  performance, — the  minute 
stage  directions  which  follow  to  the  un- 
finished. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  dialogue  between  Posthumus  asd 
the  gaoler  is  of  the  period  of  deep  philo- 
sophical speculation ;  while  the  tablet  left  bj 
Jupiter  has  a  wondrous  resemblance  to  the 
odd  things  of  the  early  stage.  The  greater 
part  of  the  play  is  certainly  such  as  no  one 
but  Shakspere  could  have  written,  and  not 
only  so,  but  Shakspere  in  the  full  possession 
and  habitual  exercise  of  his  powers.  The 
mountain  [scenes  with  Imogen  and  her 
brothers  are  perhaps  unequalled,  even  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  Shaksperean  drama. 
They  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  poetical 
beauty, — ^not  such  an  outpouring  of  beaut/ 
as  in  the  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  and  '  The  Mid- 
9ummer*s  Night^s  Dream,*  where  the  master 
of  harmonious  verse  revels  in  all  the  graces 
of  his  art — ^but  of  beauty  entirely  subservient 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  characten,  the 
progress  of  the  action,  the  scenery,  ay,  and 
the  very  period  of  the  dranu^  whatever  Dr. 
Johnson  may  say  of  ''incongruity.*'  There 
is  nothing  to  us  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  which  is  presented  between  the  free 
natural  lyrics  sung  by  the  brothers  ovar  the 
grave  of  Fidele,  and  the  elegant  poem  which 
some  have  thought  so  much  m(XO  beautiiiil. 
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The  one  ii  perfectly  in  keeping  with  all  that 
precedes  and  all  that  follows;  the' other  la 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  its  associations. 
<'To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb"  is  the  dirge 
of  GoUins  oyer  Fidele ;  "  Fear  no  more  the 
heat  0*  the  sun"  is  Fidele*8  proper  funeral 
song  by  her  bold  hrathers.  It  is  this  mai^ 
vellous  power  of  going  out  of  himself  that 
renders  it  so  difficult  to  say  that  Shakspere 
is  at  any  time  inferior  to  himself.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  exercise  of  power,  eyen  in 
the  smallest  characters,  we  might  think  that 
doten  was  of  the  immature  Shakspere.  But 
then  he  has  made  Oloten  his  own,  by  one  or 
two  magical  touches,  so  as  to  leaye  no  doubt 
that,  if  he  was  at  first  a  somewhat  hasty 
sketch,  he  is  now  a  finished  portrait.  '*  The 
snatches  in  his  yoice  and  burst  of  speaking" 
identify  him  as  the  '^yeiy  Oloten"  that  none 
other  but  Shakspere  could  haye  painted. 

''  Mr.  Pope,"  says  Steeyens,  "  supposed  the 
story  of  this  play  to  haye  been  borrowed 
from  a  noyel  of  Boccace ;  but  he  was  mis- 
taken, as  an  imitation  of  it  is  found  in 
an  old  story-book  entitled  'Westward  for 
Smelts.*"  This  is  unquestionably  one  of 
b'teeyens*  random  assertions.  Malone  has 
printed  the  tale,  and  has  expressed  his 
opinion,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Steeyens, 
that  the  general  scheme  of  Cymbeline  is 
founded  on  Boccaccio's  noyel  (9th  story  of 
the  second  day  of  the  Decameron).  Mrs. 
Lennox  has  giyen,  in  her  *  Shakspear  Illus- 
trated,* a  paraphrase  of  Boccaccio's  story ; 
which  she  has  mixed  up  with  more  irreyerent 
impertinence  towards  Shakspere  than  can  be 
perhaps  found  elsewhere  in  the  English 
language,  except  in  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment 
upon  this  play,  which  sounds  yery  like 
**  prisoner  at  the  bar."  It  might  haye  been 
supposed  that  the  odour  of  Mrs.  Lennox's 
criticisms  upon  Shakspere  had  been  dissipated 
long  before  the  close  of  the  last  century; 
but^  neyertheless,  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  '  History 
of  Fiction,'  published  in  1816,  makes  the 
opinions  of  Mrs.  Lennox  his  own :  "  The 
incidents  of  the  noyel  haye  been  yery  closely 
adhered  to  by  Shakspere,  but,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  an  acute  and  elegant  critic 
(Mrs.  Lennox),  the  scenes  and  characters  haye 
been  most   injudiciously  altered,   and  the 


manners  of  a  tradesman's  wife,  and  two 
intoxicated  Italian  merchants,  haye  been 
bestowed  on  a  great  princess,  a  British  hero, 
and  a  noble  Boman."  Mr.  Dunlop,  howeyer, 
has  giyen  a  neat  abridgment  of  the  tale; 
and  in  this  matter  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer  the  general  reader  to  his  work,  and  the 
Italian  student  to  Boccaccio. 

Shakspere  found  his  historical  materials 
inHolinshed;  and  he  has  adhered  to  them 
as  finr  as  is  consistent  with  the  progress  of  a 
romantic  story. 

Criticism,  eyen  of  that  school  to  which  we 
now  yield  our  obedience— the  school  which 
has  cast  off  the  shackles  of  the  unities,  and 
judges  of  the  romantic  drama  by  its  own 
laws — has  not  looked  yery  enthusiastically 
upon  '  Cymbeline'  as  a  dramatic  whole.  To 
the  exquisite  character  of  Imogen,  taken 
apart,  full  justice  has  been  done.  Richardson, 
not  often  a  yery  profound  critic,  has  seized 
upon  the  leading  points  with  great  correct- 
ness, and  has  carried  them  out  with  elegance, 
if  not  with  force.  Nothing  can  be  more  just^ 
for  example,  than  this  obseiration:  ''The 
sense  of  misfortune,  rather  than  the  sense  of 
injury,  rules  the  disposition  of  Imogen."* 
Mrs.  Jameson,  again,  has  analysed  the  cha- 
racter with  her  usual  acuteness  and  delicacy 
of  perception :  *^  Others  of  Shakspere's  cha- 
racters are,  as  dramatic  and  poetic  con- 
ceptions, more  striking,  more  brilliant,  more 
powerful ;  but  of  all  Ms  women,  considered 
as  individuals  rather  than  as  heroines,  Imogen 
is  the  most  perfect."  t  But  the  relation  of 
Imogen,  as  the  centre  of  a  dramatic  circle, 
has  scarcely,  we  think,  been  adequately 
pointed  out.  We  pass  oyer  what  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  in  a  tone  of  criticism  which  belongs  as 
much  to  the  age  as  to  the  man,  about "  the 
folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the 
conduct,  the  confusion  of  the  names  and 
manners  of  different  times,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  eyents  in  any  system  of  life." 
When  Johnson  wrote  this,  he  reposed  upon  an 
implicit  belief  in  his  own  canons  of  criticism — 
the  opinions  upon  which  Thomas  Warton  has 
explained  his  own  depreciation  of  Ariosto 
and  Spenser :  "  We,  who  liye  in  the  days  of 

*  '  Emyt  on  Shakipeare*!  Dramatic  Charactcn.* 
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writing  by  rule,  are  apt  to  trj  eveiy  eom- 
podtion  by  thoM  laws  which  we  haTO  been 
taaght  to  think  the  sole  criterion  of  ex- 
oelionoe.  Critical  taste  is  umTersally  diffused, 
and  we  Tequire  the  same  order  and  design 
which  erery  modem  performance  is  expected 
to  haye,  in  poems  where  they  neyer  were 
regarded  or  intended."  Warton  was  a  man 
of  too  high  taste  not  in  some  degree  to 
despise  this  '^criterion  of  excellence;"  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  arow  the  heresy  in  his 
own  day.  We  have  outlived  all  Urn.  The 
"critical  taste"  to  which  Warton  alludes 
belongs  only  to  the  history  of  criticism. 
But,  even  amongst  those  upon  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  rely  as  infallible  guides, 
it  does  appear  to  us  that  'Gymbeline'  has 
been,  in  some  degree,  considered  a  departure 
from  the  great  law  of  unity — ^not  of  time, 
nor  of  place,  but  of  feeling — ^which  Shakspere 
has  unquestionably  prescribed  to  himself. 
Neither  Tieck  nor  Schlegel,  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  attempt  to  show  that  any 
predominant  idea  runs  through  'Cymbeline.* 
They  each  speak  of  it  as  a  succession  of 
splendid  scenes,  and  high  poetry;  and,  in- 
deed, it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  attri- 
butes of  this  drama  most  forcibly  seize  upon 
the  mind,  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  its  real  action.  We  venture  to 
express  our  opinion  that  one  predominant 
idea  does  exist ;  although  Coleridge,  even 
more  distinctly  than  the  German  critics,  if 
we  apprehend  him  rightly,  inferred  the  con- 
trary:—«  In  the  'Twelfth  Night,*  « 3Iid- 
summer  Night's  Bream,'  *  As  You  Like  It,' 
and  *  Winter's  Tale,'  the  total  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  co-ordination  of  the  characters 
as  in  a  wreath  of  flowers.  But  in  'Coriolanus,* 

*  Lear,'    *  Romeo    and    Juliet,'    *  Hamlet,' 

*  Othello,'  &c.,  the  effect  arises  from  the 
subordination  of  all  to  one,  either  as  the 
prominent  person,  or  the  principal  object." 
Coleridge  is  speaking  of  the  great  significancy 
of  the  names  of  Shakspere's  plays.  The 
consonancy  of  the  names  with  the  leading 
ideas  of  each  drama  is  exemplified  in  this 
passage.  He  then  adds — "  *  Cymbeline'  is  the 
only  exception  ;"  that  is,  the  name  of '  Cym- 
beline' neither  expresses  the  co-ordination 
of  the  characters,  nor  the  principal  object. 


He  goes  on  to  say, — ^  Even  thai  (the  name 
of  ^Cymh^ne^)  has  its  advantages  in  foe- 
paring  the  audience  for  Uie  chaos  of  tine, 
place,  and  costume,  by  throwing  the  date 
back  into  a  fabulous  king's  reign."  We  do 
not  understand  that  Coleridge  meant  to  say 
that  the  play  of  'Cymbeline'  had  neither 
co-ordination  of  characters  nor  a  prominent 
object ;  but  we  do  apprehend  that  the  name 
was  symbolical,  in  his  belief  of  the  main 
features  of  the  play — ^the  chaos  of  time, 
place,  and  costume.  For  he  proceeds,  im- 
mediately, to  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
judgment  displayed  by  our  truly  dramatic 
poet  in  the  management  of  his  first  scenes, 
"  Wiik  the  single  exception  of  '  Cymbeline^^ 
they  place  before  us  at  one  glance  both  the 
past  and  the  future  in  some  effect^  which 
implies  the  continuance  and  full  agency  of 
its  cause.'**  We  venture  to  believe  that 
'  Cymbeline'  does  not  form  an  exception  to 
the  usual  course  pursued  by  Shakspero  in 
the  management  of  his  first  scenes  ;  and 
that  the  first  scenes  of  'Cymbeline'  do  pUce 
before  us  the  past  and  the  future  in  a  way 
which  we  think  very  strikingly  discloses  what 
he  intended  to  be  the  leading  idea  of  his 
drama. 

The  dialogue  of  the  "two  Gentlemen"  in 
the  opening  soene  makes  us  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  relations  in  which  Posthu- 
mus  and  Imogen  stand  to  each  other,  and  to 
those  around  them.  "  She  's  wedded,  her 
husband  banish'd."  We  have  next  the  cha- 
racter of  the  banished  husband,  and  of  the 
unworthy  suitor  who  is  the  cause  of  his 
banishment;  as  well  as  the  stozy  of  the 
king's  two  lost  sons.  This  is  essentially  the 
foundation  of  the  past  and  future  of  the 
action.  Brief  indeed  is  this  scene^  bat  it 
well  prepares  us  for  the  parting  of  Posthumns 
and  Imogen.  The  course  of  their  affections 
is  turned  awry  by  the  wills  of  othersL  The 
angry  king  at  once  proclaims  himself  to  us 
as  one  not  cruel,  but  weak;  he  has  befoie 
been  described  as  "  toudi'd  at  very  heart." 
It  is  only  in  the  intensity  of  her  auction 
for  Posthumus  that  Imogen  opposes  her  own 
will  to  the  impatient  violence  of  her  &thtf  , 
and  the  more  crafty  decision  of  her  stcp- 
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motlMT.  Bat  she  is  sunounded  with  a 
third  eril, — 

**  A  &iher  ernel,  and  a  step-dame  false, 
A  foolish  Boitor  to  a  wedded  lady.* 

Worse,  howeyer,  even  than  these,  her  honour 
is  to  be  assailed,  her  character  vilified,  by  a 
subtle  stranger ;  who,  perhaps  more  in  sport 
than  in  malice,  has  resolved  to  win  a  paJtry 
wager  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  happiness  and 
that  of  her  husband.  What  has  she  to 
oppose  to  all  this  complication  of  violence 
and  cunning  ?  Her  perfect  purity  —  her 
entire  simplicity — ^her  freedom  from  every- 
thing that  is  selfish — the  strength  only  of 
her  affections.  The  scene  between  lachimo 
and  Imogen  is  a  contest  of  innocence  with 
guile,  most  profoundly  affecting,  in  spite  of 
the  few  coarsenesses  that  were  perhaps  un- 
avoidable, and  which  were  not  considered 
offensiTO  in  Shakspere*s  day.  The  supreme 
beauty  of  Imogen's  character  soars  triumph- 
antly out  of  the  impure  mist  which  is  around 
her ;  and  not  the  least  part  of  that  beauty  is 
her  ready  forgiveness  of  her  assailant,  briefly 
and  fiutteringly  expressed,  however,  when  he 
relies  upon  the  possibility  of  deceiving  her 
through  her  affections ; — 

"  O  happy  Leonatus !  I  may  say : 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 
Deserves  thy  trust;    and  thy  most  perfect 

goodness 
Her  assured  credit !" 

This  is  the  First  Act ;  and,  if  we  mistake 
not  the  object  of  Shakspere,  these  opening 
scenes  exhibit  one  of  the  most  confiding  and 
gentle  of  human  beings,  assailed  on  every 
side  by  a  determination  of  purpose,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  violence,  wickedness,  or  folly, 
against  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
innocence  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  insuf- 
ficient shield.  But  the  very  helplessness  of 
Imogen  is  her  protection.  In  the  exquisite 
Second  Scene  of  the  Second  Act,  the  perfect 
purity  of  Imogen,  as  interpreted  by  Shak- 
spere^ has  converted  what  would  have  been 
»  most  dangerous  situation  in  the  hands  of 
another  poet — ^Fletcher,  for  example — ^into 
one  of  the  most  refined  delicacy  :— 

"T  is  her  breathmg  that 
Peifimies  the  chamber  thna" 


The  immediate  danger  is  passed ;  but  there 
is  a  new  danger  approaching.  The  will  of 
her  unhappy  husband,  deceived  into  madness, 
is  to  be  added  to  the  evils  which  she  has 
already  received  from  violence  and  selfis)^- 
ness.  Posthnmus,  intending  to  destroy  her, 
writes,  ^  Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria, 
at  Milford-Haven ;  what  your  own  love  will 
out  of  this  advise  you,  follow."  She  does 
follow  her  own  love; — she  has  no  other 
guide  but  the  strength  of  her  affections; 
that  strength  makes  her  hardy  and  fearless 
of  consequences.  It  is  the  one  duty,  as  well 
as  the  one  pleasure,  of  her  existence.  How 
is  that  affection  requited  ?  Pisanio  places  in 
her  hand,  when  they  have  reached  the  deepest 
solitude  of  the  mountains,  that  letter  by 
which  he  is  conmianded  to  take  away  her 
life.  One  passing  thought  of  herself — one 
faint  reproach  of  her  husband, — and  she 
submits  to  the  fate  which  is  prepared  for 
her: — 

"  Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 
Do  thon  thy  master^s  bidding:  Vfhen  thou 

8ee*st  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience :  Look ! 
I  draw  the^word  myself:  take  it;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart" 

But  her  truth  and  innocence  have  already 
subdued  the  will  of  the  sworn  servant  of  her 
husband.  He  comforts  her,  but  he  neces- 
sarily leaves  her  in  the  wilderness.  The 
spells  of  evil  wills  are  still  around  her : — 

"  My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box :  I  had  it  from  the  qneen.** 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  Shakspere  more 
beautifully  managed, — more  touching  in  its 
romance, — ^more  essentially  true  to  nature, — 
than  the  scene  between  Iniogen  and  her 
unknown  brothers.  The  gentleness,  the  grace, 
the  ''grief  and  patience,*'  of  the  helpless 
Fidele,  producing  at  once  the  deepest  reve- 
rence and  affection  in  the  bold  and  daring 
mountaineers,  still  carry  forward  the  cha- 
racter of  Imogen  under  the  same  aspects. 
Belarius  has  beautifully  described  the  bro- 
thers : — 

**  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet. 
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Not  wagging  his  sweet  head:  and  yet^  as 

rough. 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  yale." 

It  was  in  their  geBtleness  that  Imogen  found 
a  support  for  her  gentleness ; — ^it  was  in  their 
roughness  that  the  roughness  of  Cloten  met 
its  punishment.  Imogen  is  still  saved  from 
the  dangers  with  which  craft  and  violence 
have  surrounded  her.  When  she  swallows 
the  supposed  medicine  of  the  queen,  we  know 
beforehand  that  the  evil  intentions  of  her 
step-mother  have  been  counteracted  by  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  physician : — 

"  I  do  know  her  spirit^ 
And  will  not  tmst  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature.** 

''The  ibird  is  dead ;"  she  was  sick,  and  we 
almost  fear  that  the  words  of  the. dirge  are 
true:^ 

**  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  greats 
Thou  art  pass'd  the  tyrant's  stroke. 

But  she  awakes,  and  she  has  still  to  endure 
the  last  and  the  worst  evil — ^her  husband,  in 
her  apprehension,  lies  dead  before  her.  She 
has  no  wrongs  to  think  of — ^^  0  my  lord,  my 
lord,"  is  all,  in  connexion  with  Posthumus, 
that  escapes  amidst  her  tears.  The  beauty 
and  innocence  which  saved  her  from  lachimo, 
-^which  conquered  Pisanio, — which  won  the 
wild  hunters,'--KX>mmend  her  to  the  Roman 
general— 4he  is  at  once  protected.  But  she 
has  holy  duties  still  to  perform : — 

"  I  'U  fbllow,  sir.     But,  first,  an 't  please  the 

gods, 
1 11  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig:  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have 

strew'd  hia  grave. 
And  on  it  said  a  centoiy  of  prayeni, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  1 11  weep  and  sigh; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me." 

It  is  the  unconquerable  affection  of  Imogen 
which  makes  us  pity  Posthumus  even  while 
we  blame  him  for  the  rash  exercise  of  his 
revengeful  wilL  But  in  his  deep  repentance 
we   more   than   pity  him.     We   see  only 


another  victim  of  worldly  craft  and  selfidi- 
ness: — 

"Gods!  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  &iilti^  I 

never 
Had  lived  to  put  on  this;  so  had  yon  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent;  and  sCroek 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.** 

In  the  prison  scene  his  spirit  is  again  united 
with  hers : — 

"0  Imogen, 
1 11  speak  to  thee  in  silence. 

The  contest  we  now  feel  is  over  between  the 
selfish  and  the  unselfish,  the  crafty  and  the 
simple,  the  proud  and  the  meek,  the  violent 
and  the  gentle. 

It  is  scarcely  within  our  purpose  to  follow 
the  unravelling  of  the  incidents  in  the  con- 
cluding scene.  Steevens  has  worthily  «i- 
deavoured  to  make  amends  for  the  injustice 
of  the  criticism  which  'Cymbeline'  has  re- 
ceived from  his  associate  commentator  :-^ 
''Let  those  who  talk  so  confidently  about 
the  skill  of  Shakspeare*s  contempomy, 
Jonson,  point  out  the  conclusion  of  any  one 
of  his  plays  which  is  wrought  with  more 
artifice,  and  yet  a  less  d^piee  of  dramatic 
violence,  than  this.  In  the  scene  before  us, 
all  the  surviving  characters  are  assembled ; 
and  at  the  expense  of  whatever  incongruity 
the  former  events  may  have  been  produced, 
perhaps  little  can  be  discovered  on  this 
occasion  to  offend  the  most  scrupulous  ad- 
vocate for  regularity :  and,  I  think,  as  lifctle 
is  found  wanting  to  satisfy  the  spectator  by 
a  catastrophe  which  is  intricate  without 
confusion,  and  not  more  xidk  in  ocnuDCBl 
ihan  in  nature." 

The  conclusion  of  'Oymbeline*  has  been 
lauded  because  it  is  consistent  with  poetied 
ju$tice.  Those  who  adopt  this  ^eeies  of 
rea8<»iing  look  very  imperfectly  upon  the 
course  of  real  events  in  the  m<»al  woriiL  It 
is  permitted,  for  inscrutable  purposes^  that 
the  ianocent  should  sometimes  fall  before 
the  wicked,  and  the  noble  be  subjected  to 
the  base.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  mwantimiw 
in  the  course  of  events  that  the  pure  and  the 
gentle  should  triumph  over  deceit  and  out- 
rage. The  perishing  of  Besdemona  is  as  trme 
as  the  safety  of  Imogen ;  and  the  poatieal 
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troth  inTolTM  as  high  %  mond  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  That  Shakspere's 
notkm  of  poetical  justice  was  not  the  hack- 
neyed notion  of  an  intolerant  age,  reflected 
eTen  by  a  Boccaccio,  is  shown  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  lot  of  the  offender  in  the 
Italian  tale  and  the  lot  of  lachimo.  The 
Ambrogiolo  of  the  novelist^  who  slanders  a 
Tirtnoas  lady  for  the  gain  of  a  wager,  is 
fastened  to  a  stake,  smeared  with  honey,  and 
left  to  be  deroured  by  flies  and  locusts.  The 
doee  of  our  draxoatist's  story  is  perfect  Shak- 
spcre:— 

"Pcti.  Bpeak,  lachimo;  I  had  yon  down, 
and  might 


Hare  made  you  finish. 

ladk  I  am  down  again: 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life, 

'beseech  you. 
Which  I  so  often  owe :  but^  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess, 
That  erer  swore  her  faith. 

PoiL  Kneel  not  to  me ; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  foigiye  you :  Live, 
And  deal  with  otherB  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd: 

We  11  learn  our  fireeness  of  a  son-in-law; 
Pardon 's  the  word  to  aU.*' 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  TEMPEST. 


Ten  comedy  stands  the  first  in  the  folio 
collection  of  1623,  in  which  edition  it  was 
originally  printed.  In  the  entiy  upon  the 
Stationers*  registers  of  Norember  the  8th, 
1623^  churning  for  the  booksellers  Blount 
and  Jaggard  such  plays  of  Shakspere  ''as 
were  not  foxmerly  entered  to  other  men,'*  it 
also  is  the  first  in  order.  The  original  text 
ia  printed  with  singular  coirectness. 

A  very  general  belief  has  always  preyailed 
that  'TheTempest '  was  the  last  of  Shakspere*s 
works.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
belief  was  rather  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of 
judgment.  Mr.  Campbell  has  put  the  feeling 
rery  el^^antly : — **  < The  Tempest'  has  a  sort 
of  aacredness  as  the  last  work  of  a  mighty 
wdkman.  Shakspere,  as  if  conscious  that 
I  it  would  be  his  last^  and  as  if  inspired  to 
typify  himself,  has  made  his  hero  a  natural, 
a  dignified,  and  benevolent  magician,  who 
could  cd^ure  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep, 
and  command  supeinatural  agency  by  the 
mosi  seemingly  natural  and  simple  means. 
And  this  final  play  of  our  poet  has  magic 
indeed ;  for,  what  can  be  simpler  in  language 
than  the  courtship  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda^ 
and  yet  what  can  be  more  magical  than  the 
sympathy  with  which  it  subdues  us  ?    Here 


Shakspere  himself  is  Prospero,  or  rather  the 
superior  genius  who  commands  both  Prospero 
and  Ariel  But  the  time  was  approaching 
when  the  potent  sorcerer  was  to  break  his 
stafl^  and  to  bury  it  fathoms  in  the  ocean, 

'  Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound.' 

That  staff  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be, 
recovered."  But  this  feelings  pretty  and 
fiindfiil  as  it  is,  is  certainly  somewhat 
deceptive.  It  is  not  borne  out  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  play  itself.  Shakspere  never 
could  have  contemplated,  in  health  and 
intellectual  vigour,  any  abandonment  of  that 
occupation  which  constituted  his  happiness 
and  glory.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote 
on  till  the  hour  of  his  last  illness.  His  later 
plays  are  unquestionably  those  in  which  the 
mighty  intellect  is  more  tasked  than  the 
unbounded  fancy.  His  later  plays,  as  we 
believe,  present  the  philosophical  and  his- 
torical aspect  of  human  affairs  rather  than 
the  passionate  and  the  imaginative.  The 
Roman  historical  plays  are,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  as  the  English 
historical  plays  are  at  the  beginning.  No- 
thing can  be  more  different  than  the  principle 
of  art  upon  which  the  '  Henry  Y I.'  and  the 
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< Antony  and  Cleopatra*  axe  constructed. 
The  Roman  plays  denote,  we  think,,  the 
growth  of  an  intellect  during  fire-and-twenty 
years.  '  The  Tempest  *  does  not  present  the 
characterbtics  of  the  latest  plays.  It  has 
the  playfulness  and  beauty  of  the  comedies, 
mingled  with  the  higher  notes  of  passionate 
and  solemn  thought  which  distinguished  the 
great  tragedies.  It  is  essentially,  too,  written 
wholly  with  reference  to  the  stage,  at  a 
period  when  an  Ariel  could  be  presented  to 
an  imaginatlYe  audience  without  the  prosaic 
encumbrance  of  wings.  The  later  plays, 
such  as  '  Troilus  and  Cressida,*  and  the  three 
Roman  subjects,  are  certainly  written  without 
any  very  strong  regard  to  dramatic  effect. 
They  are  noble  acting  plays,  especially  'Julius 
CiBsar*  and  'Coriolanus;'  but  even  in  these 
the  poet  appears  to  have  poured  himself  forth 
with  a  philosophical  mastery  of  the  great 
principles  by  which  men  are  held  in  the 
social  state,  without  being  very  solicitoufl  as 
to  the  favourable  reception  of  his  opinions 
by  the  mixed  audiences  of  the  days  of 
James  I.  The  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra*  is 
still  more  remarkable  for  its  surpassing 
historical  truth — ^not  the  mere  truth  of 
chronological  exactness,  but  that  truth  which 
is  evolved  out  of  the  power  of  making  the 
past  present  and  real,  through  the  marvellous 
felicity  of  knowing  and  representing  how 
individuals  and  masses  of  men  must  have 
acted  under  circumstances  which  are  only 
assimilated  to  the  circumstances  of  modem 
times  by  the  fact  that  all  the  great  principles 
and  motives  of  human  action  are  essentially 
the  same  in  every  age  and  in  every  condition 
of  civilization.  The  plays  that  we  have 
mentioned  must  have  been  the  result  of 
very  profound  thought  and  very  accurate 
investigation.  The  characters  of  the '  Troilus 
and  Cressida*  are  purposely  Qothicised.  An 
episode  of  *'  the  tale  of  Troy  divine*'  is 
seized  upon,  to  be  divested  of  its  romantic 
attributes,  and  to  be  presented  with  all  the 
bold  colouring  of  a  master  regardless  of 
minute  proprieties  of  costume,  but*  producing 
the  most  powerful  and  harmonious  effect 
through  the  universal  truth  of  his  delinei^ 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  plays 
are  perfect  in  costume.    We  do  not  believe 


that  there  are  any  productions  of  the  hunan 
mind  in  existence,  ancient  or  modem,  which 
can  give  us  so  complete  a  notion  of  what 
Roman  life  was  under  its  great  gencnl 
aspects.  This  was  the  effect,  not  only  of 
his  instinctive  wisdom,  but  of  that  icbore 
for  profomid  inquiry  and  extensive  inveatigfr- 
tion  which  Shakspere  possessed  in  the  latter 
yean  of  his  life.  We  cannot  bring  oqivoItcs 
to  believe  that  <Tho  Tempest*  bel(»ged  to 
the  latest  period.  Ulrici  has  said  '''The 
Tempest  *  is  the  completing  compaaioft'iiiece 
of  the  ' Winter*8  Tale*  and  'A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream.*  **  The  <  Midsummer-Kight's 
Dream*  was  printed  in  1600 ; — it  was  probably 
written  some  five  or  six  years  previous.  The 
'Winter*s  Tale'  was  acted  in  I6I1.  From 
the  'Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the 
Revels  at  Court,*  edited  by  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, we  learn  that  on  Hallowmas  Night 
(November  1),  1611,  ''was  presented  at 
Whitehall,  before  the  King's  Majesty,  a  play 
called  '  The  Tempest.*  *'  Four  nights  after- 
wards the  '  Winter's  Tale'  was  also  preseBted. 
The  'Winter*s  Tale*  appears  to  ub  to  bear 
marks  of  a  later  composition  than  'The 
Tempest.*  But  we  are  not  diapoaed  to 
separate  them  by  any  very  wide  interval : 
more  especially  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  has  brought  great  learning  to 
an  investigation  of  all  the  points  connected 
with  '  The  Tempest,*  that  this  play,  "  instead 
of  being  the  latest  work  of  this  great  maater, 
is  in  reality  one  of  the  earliest,  nearly  the 
first  in  time,  as  the  first  in  place,  <^  the 
dramas  which  are  wholly  his."  The  diffi- 
culty of  settling  the  chronology  of  some  <tf 
Shakspere*s  plays  by  internal 
very  much  increased  by  the 
that  some  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  early 
performances  that  have  come  down  to  us 
with  the  large  additions  and  oOReelioBfl  of 
maturer  years.  For  examine:  ' Pericles' 
wa?,  it  is  probable,  produced  as  a  novelty  in 
1608,  or  not  long  before.  There  are  portiooa 
of  that  play  which  we  think  no  one  oooU 
have  written  but  the  mature  fihakipwe; 
mixed  up  with  other  portions  which  indicate, 
not  so  much  immature  powers  as  the  treat- 
ment of  a  story  in  the  spirit  q£  the  oldest 
dramas.    8o  it  is  with  '  Cymbeline  ;*  and,  to 
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acertun  extent,  with  the  'Winter's  Tale/ 
The  probability  ia,  that  these  plays  were 
prodnoed  in  their  present  fonn  soon  after 
the  period  of  Shakspere's  quitting  the  stage 
about  1003;  and  perhaps  before  the  pro- 
duction of '  Macbeift^* '  Troilus  and  deisida,' 
'  Heniy  YIII.,'  and  the  Roman  plays.  <  The 
Tempest'  i^>pears  to  us  to  belong  to  the 
same  cycle.  The  opinion  which  we  here 
express  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  belief  that 
Mr.  Hunter  has  brought  forward  several 
curious  facts  to  render  it  highly  probable 
that  it  was  produced  in  1596.  But  the 
aggregate  evidence,  as  we  think,  outweighs 
these  curious  &cts. 

*  The  Tempest '  is  not  included  by  name  in 
the  list  of  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspere  by 
Francis  Meres  in  1599.  Mr.  Hunter  says 
that  it  was  included,  under  the  name  of 
'  Lfn^t  Labour  Won?  We  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  in  the  Chapter  on  <  All 's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,'  not  only  that  the  comedy  bearing 
that  name  had  the  highest  pretension  to  the 
title  of  < Love's  Labour  Won,'  but  that  'The 
Tempest'  had  no  such  pretension.  We  do 
not  agree  that  the  comedy  called  'The 
Tempest,*  when  it  was  first  printed,  bore  the 
title,  either  as  a  leading  or  secondary  title, 
when  Meres  published  his  list  in  1599,  of 
'  Love's  Labour  Won.'  We  believe  that  it 
was  always  called  '  The. Tempest ;'  and  that, 
looking  at  its  striking  fable,  and  its  beauty 
of  chiuracterization  and  language,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  mentioned  by  Meres 
if  it  had  existed  in  1599. 

The  'Bartholomew  Fair'  of  Ben  Jonson 
was  produced  at  the  Hope  Theatre  in  1614 ; 
and  it  was  performed  by  ^  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's servants."  It  is  stated  by  Malone 
that  ''it  appears  from  MSS.  of  Mr.  Yertue 
that  'The  Tempest'  was  acted  by  John 
Heminge  and  the  rest  of  the  King's  company, 
before  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Prince  Palatine  Elector,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1613."  This  drcum- 
stanee  gives  some  wanrant  to  the  belief  of 
the  oommentatoTB  that  a  passage  in  the 
Induction  to '  Bartholomew  Fair'  is  a  sarcasm 
upon  Shakspere: — "If  there  be  never  a 
teroa/nt-fMnj^ber  in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it, 
he  says,  nor  a  nest  of  antiques  ?  He  is  loth  to 


make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  those 
that  beget  ta^es,  tempests,  uid  such-like 
drolleries."  Giffofd  has  contended,  arguing 
against  the  dii^KMition  of  the  commentators 
to  chaige  Jonson  with  malignity,  that  the 
expressions  servani-manstery  and  tales,  tem- 
pests, and  such-like  drolleries,  had  reference 
to  the  popular  puppet-shows  which  were 
especially  called  drolleries.  The  passage, 
however,  still  looks  to  us  like  a  sly,  though 
not  ill-natured,  allusion  to  Shakspere's  Call* 
ban,  and  his  '  Winter's  Tale,'  and  '  Tempest,' 
which  were  then  popular  acting  plays.  Mr. 
Hunter  believes  that  in  this  passage  Jonson 
does  pointedly  direct  his  satire  against '  The 
Tempest ;'  but  he  also  maintains  that  Jonsca 
does,  in  the  same  way,  satirize  '  The  Tempest' 
in  1596^  in  the  Prologue  to  '  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour:'— 

"  He  rather  praj's  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be; 
Where  neither  choms  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to 

please: 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 
The  gentlewomen;  nor  roird  bullet  heard. 
To  say,  it  thunders :  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Bumbles,  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth 

come." 

It  is  scarcely  probable,  if  Jonson  had  meant 
to  allude  to  'The  Tempest,'  either  in  the 
Prologue  or  the  Induction,  that  he  would 
have  been  so  wanting  in  materials  for  his 
dislike  of  the  romantic  drama  in  general  as 
to  select  the  same  play  for  attack  in  works 
separated  by  an  interval  of  eighteen  years. 
The  "creaking  throne"  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  throne  of  Juno  as  she  descends, 
in  the  mask;  the  "nimble  sqxiib"  is  the 
lightning,  and  the  "tempestuous  drum"  the 
thunder,  of  the  first  scene.  Mr.  Hunter  adds 
that  the  last  line  of  the  Prologue, — 

"  You  that  have  so  graced  monsters  may  like 
men," — 

must  allude  to  Caliban.  Surely  the  term 
monsters,  as  opposed  to  m^en,  must  be  a  general 
designation  of  what  Jonson  believed  to  be 
unnatiund  in  the  romantic  drama,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  "image  of  the  times"  in 
comedy.    But,  if  we  must  have  real  monsters, 
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there  were  plenty  to  be  found  in  the  older 
plays.  Gosson,  in  1581,  thus  writes: — 
"Sometimes  you  shall  see  nothing  but  the 
adventures  of  an  amorous  knight,  passing 
from  country  to  country  for  the  love  of  his 
lady,  encountering  many  a  terrible  moiuterf 
made  of  brown  paper,  and  at  his  return  is 
so  wonderfully  changed  that  he  cannot  be 
known  but  by  some  posy  in  his  tablet,  or  by 
a  broken  ring,  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece 
of  a  cockle-shell."  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ridi- 
cules the  appearance  of  '*  a  hideatu  fnofuter, 
with  fire  and.  smoke."  Much  older  theatres 
than  the  Globe  were  furnished  with  their 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  1 572  John  Izarde, 
according  to  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the 
revels  at  court,  was  paid  for  a  device  for 
« counterfeiting  thunder  and  lightning."* 
It  is  as  likely  that  thrones  descended  in 
other  plays  besides  'The  Tempest,'  as  it  is 
certain  that  in '  The  Tempest  *  Juno  descended 
with  a  classical  fitness  of  which  Jonson  has 
given  us  many  similar  examples  in  his  own 
masks.  We  can  see  nothing  in  these  cir- 
cumstances to  connect  the  date  of  'The 
Tempest*  with  that  of  Ben  Jonson*s  '  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.* 

The  third  point  upon  which  Mr.  Hunter 
relies  for  fixing  the  date  of  '  The  Tempest,* 
as  of  1590,  is  deduced  from  the  passage  in 
the  third  act  where  Gonzalo  laughs  at  the 
stories  of  "  men  whose  heads  stood  in  their 
breasts.**  Raleigh  told  this  story,  in  his 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Guiana^  in  1595. 
Shakspere  makes  Othello,  not  in  a  boasting 
or  lying  spirit,  but  with  the  confiding  belief 
that  belonged  to  his  own  high  nature,  tell 
Besdemona  of 

"  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  Bhooldere." 

Would  Mr.  Hunter  contend  that  this  second 
notice  of  **  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders*'  fixes  the  date  of  *  OtheSOf' 
as  well  as  that  of  '  The  Tempest,'  in  1596  ? 
Such  circumstances  are,  as  we  believe,  of  the 
very  slightest  value.  The  argvmient  may  be 
put  ingeniously  and  learnedly,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
puts  it ;  or  it  may  be  rendered  ludicrous,  as 
Chalmers  renders  it.     What,  for  example, 

*  Collier,  •  Annab  of  the  Stage,'  vol.  III.  p.  370> 


can  be  more  absurd  than  Chalmers's  attempt 
to  make  us  believe  that,  because  the  King  of 
Naples  is  inconsolable  for  the  supposed  loss 
of  Ferdinand,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry  in  1612 ;  that  the  line 

"  Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after" 

plainly  refers  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  in  the  same  year;  and  that  a  great 
storm  which  happened  in  January,  1613, 
*'gave  the  appropriate  name  to  this  ad- 
mirable drama!" 

In  the  *  Essays '  of  Montaigne,  as  tnn»- 
lated  by  Florio,  there  is  the  following 
passage : — 

"  Me  seemeth  that  what  in  those  nations  ve 
see  by  experience  doth  not  only  exceed  all  the 
pictures  wherewith  licentious  poe^  hath  prondlr 
embellished  the  golden  age,  and  all  her  qnaint 
inventions  to  feign  a  happy  condition  of  man, 
but  also  the  conception  and  desire  of  philosophy. 
They  could  not  imagine  a  genuitie  so  pare  and 
simple  as  we  see  it  by  experience ;  nor  ev^  b^ 
lieve  our  society  might  be  maintained  with  m 
little  art  and  human  combination.  It  is  a  nation, 
would  I  answer  Plato,  that  hath  no  kind  of  tnffic, 
no  knowledge  of  letters,  no  inteUigenoe  of  nnm- 
bers,  no  name  of  magistrates,  nor  of  politic 
superiority ;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches,  or  of 
poverty;  no  contracts,  no  successions,  no  di- 
vidences ;  no  occupation,  but  idle ;  no  req>ect  of 
kindred,  but  common ;  no  apparel,  but  natnial ; 
no  manuring  of  lands ;  no  use  of  wine,  con,  or 
metal.  Tho  very  words  that  import  lying,  ialse- 
hood,  treason,  dissimulation,  coTetousness^  enrr, 
detraction,  and  pardon,  were  never  heard  amongst 
them.  How  dissonant  would  he  find  his  ima- 
ginary commonwealth  from  this  perfection!" 

This  extract  establishes  beyond  all  possible 
doubt  that  the  lines  of  Gonzalo, — 

"  V  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things,"  &e. — 

were  founded  upon  Montaigne,  and  upon 
Florio*8  translation.  That  translation  was 
not  published  before  1603.  But  portions  of 
it  had  been  seen  in  manuscript,  says  Mr. 
Hunter.  Sir  William  Comwallis  mentions 
in  his  '  Essays'  that  '^divers  of  his  pieces  I 
have  seen  translated,"  and  he  describes 
Florio  as  the  translator.  The  *  Essays*  of 
Comwallis  were  not  printed  till  1000;  but 
they,  also,  had  been  seen  in  maniiacript; 
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and  80  Gomwallui  might  have  writtea  about 
**  diyers  parts  "  of  Florio's  *  Montaigne '  before 
1606;  and  Shakspere  might  have  read  this 
identical  part  of  Florio's '  Montaigne  *  before 
1596 ;  and  thus  the  dates  both  of  ComwaUis's 
and  Florio's  books  go  for  nothing  in  this 
inquirj.    Is  this  evidence? 

The  date  of  Shakspere's  'Tempest*  has 
been  a  fertile  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
critical  conjecture.  Malone  writes  a  pam- 
phlet of  sixty  pages  upon  it;  Chalmers 
another  pamphlet  somewhat  longer.  The 
first  has  been  reprinted  in  Boswell*s  edition  ; 
the  other  costs  as  much  as  a  manuscript  in 
the  days  before  printing.  It  is  worth  the 
money,  however,  for  a  quiet  laugh.  The  two 
critics  differ  yery  slightly  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  date  of  the  comedy;  but  their 
proofs  are  essentially  different.  Malone 
contends  for  1611,  holding  that  "  the  storm 
by  which  Sir  George  Sommers  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island  of  Bermuda^  in  160^, 
unquestionably  gave  rise  to  Shakspeare's 
'  Tempest,'  and  suggested  to  him  the  title,  as 
well  as  some  incidents."  The  whole  rela- 
tion is  contained  in  the  additions  to  Stow's 
'Annals'  by  Howes: — 

''In   the   year  1609  the  Adventarers  and 

Company  of  Virginia  sent  from  London  a  fleet 

of  eight  ships,  with  people  to  supply  and  make 

strong  the  colony  in  Viiginia;    Sir  Thomas 

Gates  being  general,  in  a  ship  of  300  tons:  in 

this  ship  was  also  Sir  Qeorge  Sommers,  who  was 

admiral,  and   Captain  Newport,  vice-admiral, 

and  with  them  about  160  penons.    This  ship 

was  '  Admiral,'  and  kept  c(»npany  with  the  rest 

of  the  fleet  to  the  height  of  80  degrees;  and, 

being  then  assembled  to  consult  touching  divers 

matters,  they  were  suiprised  with  a  most  extreme 

violent  storm,  which  scattered  the  whole  fleet, 

^et  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  bent  their  course  for 

Virginia^  where,  by  God's  special  &vour,  they 

arrived  safely;  but  this  great  ship,  though  new, 

And  far  stronger  than  any  of  the  rest,  fell  into  a 

j^reat  leak,  so  as  mariners  and  passengers  were 

forced,  for  three  days'  space,  to  do  their  utmost 

t>o  save  themselves  from  sudden  sinking:  but 

imotwithstanding  their  incessant  pumping,  and 

oa«ting  out  of  water  by  buckets  and  all  other 

xneansy  yet  the  water  covered  all  the  goods 

-vriihin  the  hold,  and  all  men  were  ntterly  tired, 

^kAd  spent  in  strength,  and  overcome  with  labour; 


and  hopeless  of  any  succour,  most  of  them  were 
gone  to  sleep,  yielding  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sea^  being  all  very  deorous  to  die  upon 
any  shore  wheresoever.  Sir  George  Sommers, 
sitting  at  the  stem,  seeing  the  ship  desperate  of 
relief,  looking  every  minute  when  the  ship 
would  sink,  he  espied  land,  which,  according  to 
his  and  Captain  Newport's  opinion,  they  judged 
it  should  be  that  dreadful  coast  of  the  Bermudas, 
which  islands  were,  of  all  nations,  said  and  sup- 
posed to  be  enchanted,  and  inhabited  with 
witches  and  devils,  which  grew  by  reason  of 
accustomed  monstrous  thunder-storm  and  tem- 
pest near  unto  those  islands;  also  for  that  the 
whole  coast  is  so  wonderous  dangerous  of  rocks 
that  few  can  approach  them  but  with  unspeak- 
able hazard  of  shipwreck.  Sir  George  Sommers, 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Captain  Newport,  and  the 
rest,  suddenly  agreed  of  two  evils  to  choose  the 
leasts  and  so,  in  a  kind  of  desperate  resolution, 
directed  the  ship  mainly  for  these  islands,  which, 
by  God's  divine  providence,  at  a  high  water  ran 
right  between  two  strong  rocks,  where  it  stuck 
fast  without  breaking,  which  gave  leisure  and 
good  opportunity  for  them  to  hoist  out  their 
boat>  and  to  land  all  their  people,  as  well  sailors 
as  soldiers  and  others,  in  good  safety;  and  being 
come  ashore  they  were  soon  refreshed  and 
cheered,  the  soil  and  air  being  most  sweet  and 
delicate." 

Here  we  have 'a  storm,  a  wreck,  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  an  enchanted  island;  and,  in 
other  descriptions  of  the  same  event,  we  have 
mention  of  a  sei^monster.  ^^  Nothing  can  be 
more  conclusive,  then,"  says  Malone,  ''that 
the  date  of  the  play  is  fixed,  with  unoommon 
precision,  between  the  end  of  the  year  1610 
and  the  autumn  of  1611."  No,  says  Chalmers, 
the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers  did 
suggest  the  incidents ;  but  Malone  himself 
had  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  tempest 
at  home  in  1612 ; — "  the  author  availed 
himself  of  a  circumstance  then  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  his  audience,  by  aflBixing  a  title  to 
it  which  was  more  likely  to  excite  curiosity 
than  any  other  that  he  could  have  chosen, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  sufliciently 
justified  by  the  subject  of  the  drama." 
''Now  this  tempest,"  says  Chalmers,  "hap- 
pened at  Christmas  1612 ;  and  so  the  play 
could  not  have  been  written  in  the  summer 
of  1612."  Surely  all  this  is  admirable  fooling, 
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which  is  scarce!  J  necessary  to  saj  is  put  an 
end  to  by  the  certainty  that  the  play  existed 
in  1611.    In  such  minute  inquiries,  all  as- 
suming that  poetry  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
same  laws  as  chronology,  or  geography,  or 
any  other  exact  branch  of  knowledge,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  perpetual  mistake,  and 
contradiction,  and  false  inference.  Chalmers, 
in  some  respects  acute  enough,  has,  through 
the   indulgence    of  these   propensities  for 
making  poetry  literal,  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  imag^ing  that  Bermuda  was  the  scene  of 
<  The  Tempest*      Mr.  Hunter   says,  "  No 
editor  of  Shakspeare  has  erer  gone  so  far  as 
to  represent  the  island  of  Bermuda  as  actually 
the  scene  of  this  play ;"  but  he  adds,  ^  Chal- 
mers has  given  some  encouragement  to  this 
very  prevalent  mistake."    Encouragemetitt 
He  says,  in  his  'Apology,'  and  repeats  the 
passage  in  his  rare  tract  *,  "  Our  maker 
showed  great  judgment  in  causing,  by  en- 
chantment, the  king*s  ship  to  he  wrecked  on  the 
etiU'Vex'd  Bermoothee"    Again,  " Stephano 
became  king  of  the  still-yex'd  Bermoothes.** 
Lastly,  in  the  '  Another  Account,' — "  If  it 
be  asked  what  circumstance  it  was  which 
induced  our  dramatist  to  think  of  Bermudas, 
in  1613,  as  the  scene  of  his  comedyy  the  answer 
must  be  that  the  Bermudas,  which  had  been 
considered,  ever  since  the  publication,  in 
1596,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  description  of 
Guiana,  as  a  '  hellish  sea  for  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  storms,'  was  first  planted,  in  161S, 
by  a    ship    called   the  Plough,  from   the 
Thames,  which  carried  out  a  colony  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  persons.*'    The  nonsense 
of  this  notion  is  self-evident.    If  the  Ber- 
mudas were  the  sceney  Ariel  must  have  out- 
done himself  to  convey  "the  rest  of  the 
fleet"   over    the  Atlantic,  to    place    them 
''upon  the  Mediterranean  flote ;"  and,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  been  a  mere  human 
carrier  if  he  had  been  called  up  from  one 
"deep  nook"  of  the  island  "to fetch  dew" 
from  some  other  part.    This  will  not  quite 
fit    And  so  we  must  resort  to  another  geo- 
graphical system.  Mr.  Hunter  has  discovered 
"another   island,"  which   he    thus   intro- 
duces:—"I  must  do  the  old  critics  the 
jvttice  to  say  that^  till  this  discovery  (such  I 

*  *  Anocher  Aceovnt  of  the  Inefdcnti/  ftc,  ISIS. 


may  call  it),  no  island,  as  fur  as  I  know,  had 
a  better  claim  to  be  r^^arded  as  tk«  island 
of  Ptospero  than  Bermuda."  That  island  is 
Lampedusa.  "Did  we  not  know," Ike  con- 
tinues, "  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  crUieism  of  these  plays,  it  would  be 
scarcely  credible  that  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  tracifi^  the  line  of  Alaruo^s  iracky 
or  of  speculating,  with  the  map  brfwt  Am,  on 
the  island  on  which  Prospero  and  Miruida 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  cast."  Lam- 
pedusa is  the  island :  "  It  lies  Biidway 
between  Malta  and  the  African  coAst;" — 
"  in  its  dimensions  Lampedusa  is  wbat  we 
may  imagine  Prospero's  island  to  have  been ; 
in  circuit  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  ;^^ — it  is 
"situated  in  a  stormy  sea;" — it  is  "a 
deserted  island;"  it  has  the  reputaticm  of 
"  being  endianted."  Can  anything  be  more 
decisive  t  "  What  I  contend  for  is  the  ab- 
solute claim  of  Lampedusa  to  hare  been  the 
island  in  the  poet's  mind  when  he  drew  the 
scenes  of  this  drama."  The  matter,  aooosding 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  is  beyond  all  doubt  "  In  the 
rocks  of  Lampedusa  there  are  hollows;** — 
Caliban  is  stied  in  the  "hard  rock:"  in 
Lampedusa  there  was  a  hennit's  eell — ^"this 
cell  is  surely  the  origin  of  the  cell  of 
Prospero :"  Caliban's  employment  was  col- 
lecting firewood; — ^"  Malta  is  supplied  with 
firewood  from  Lampedusa."  Mr.  Hunter  #»lg<  j 
his  friend  "  wheth^  you  would  think  me  pre- 
sumptuous in  regtUrin^ihaA  in  future  fwlitiont 


of  these  plays  there  should  be,  in  the 
tomed  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  dramatis 
personse^  the  words 

'SOEKB,  LaXPBI>U8A.*  " 

We  have  not  so  determined  the  scene.  We 
believe  that  the  poet  had  no  locality  what- 
ever in  his  mind,  just  as  he  had  no  notion  of 
any  particular  storm.  Tempests  and  en- 
chanted islands  are  of  the  oldest  materials 
of  poetry.  Mr.  Hunter  says  Shakspere  had 
Ariosto's  description  of  a  storm  in  his  mind. 
Who,  we  may  ask,  suggested  to  Aiiosto  his 
description  ?  Has  any  one  fixed  the  date  of 
Ariosto's  storm  1  Has  not  the  poet  deeaibed 
the  poet's  ofiice  ? — 
"  The  poet's  eye^  in  a  fine  frenxy  rolliog. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  eartl^  from  eaith 
to  heaven. 
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Andy  SB  imagination  bodies  forth 
The/orm$  qftkinff»  tmknaumy  the  poet's  pen 
Tnrns  them  to  ahapes,  and  gires  to  aiiy  no- 
thing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

Franz  Horn  asks  whether  Prospero  left  Cali- 
ban to  gorem  the  island  ?  We  believe  the 
island  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  was  no  more 
seen,  after  Prospero  broke  his  staff  and 
drowned  his  book. 

There  is  a  rery  curious  story  told  by  War- 
ton,  of  poor  Collins  informing  him,  during 
his  mental  aberration,  that  he  had  seen  a 
romance  which  contained  the  story  of  '  The 
Tempest.' — 

"  I  was  infonned  by  the  late  Mr.  CoUiDS,  of 
Chichester,  that    Shakspeare*a    'Tempest/  for 
which  no  origin  is  jet  assigned,  was  founded  on 
a  romance  called  'Amelia  and  Isabella/  printed 
in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  in 
1588.      But,  though  this  infonnation  has  not 
proved  true  on  examination,  a  useful  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  it,  that  Shakspcare's  story 
ia  somewhere  to  be  found  in  an  Italian  novel ; 
at  least,  that  the  stoiy  preceded  Shakspcare. 
Mr.  CoUins  had  searched  this  subject  with  no 
lesB  fidelity  than  judgment  and  indnstiy ;  but, 
his  memory  fiuling  in  his  last  calamitous  India' 
position,  he  probably  gave  me  the  name  of  one 
noTel  for  another.    I  remember  he  added  a  dr- 
ciunstanee  which  may  lead  to  a  diaooveiy,  that 
the  principal  cfaancter  of  the  romance  answer- 
ing to  Shakspere's  '  Prospero'  was  a  chemical 
necromancer,  who  had  bound  a  spirit  like  Ariel 
to  obey  his  call  and  perfonn  his  services." 

Mr.  Thoms,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  '  Early  English  and  German  Dramas,** 
has  given,  from  Tieck,  an  account  of  certain 
early  productions  of  English  dramatists  which 
were  translated  into  German  about  the  year 
1600.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  very 
curious  question  whether  an  English  com- 
pany performed  English  plays  in  Germany 
at  that  period ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
some  of  our  earliest  dramas  were  either 
translated  or  adapted  for  the  German  stage 
at  this  early  period.  Jacob  Ayrer,  a  notary 
of    NUmburg,   was    the    author  of  thirty 

*  '  New  Monthly  Magnin*/  Jcnnoy  1*  1841. 


drunas,  in  the  begimung  of  the  soTenteenth 
century.  Some  are  clearly  derived  from 
English  models ;  and  Mr.  Thoms  thinks  that 
an  old  play,  on  which  Shaksp^re  founded 
*  The  Tempest,*  is  translated  in  Ayrer's 
works,  published  in  1618. 

"  '  The  origin  of  the  plot  of  "  The  Tempest" 
is  for  the  present  a  Shakspearean  mystery,'  are 
the  words  of  our  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his 
learned  and  interesting  dissertation  upon  that 
play.  That  mystery,  however,  I  consider  as 
solved, — ^Tieck  appears  to  entertain  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject, — and  I  hope  to  bring  the 
matter  before  you  in  sneh  a  manner  as  will 
satisfy  you  of  the  correctness  of  Tieck's  views  in 
this  respect  But  to  the  point  Shakspcare 
unquestionably  derived  bis  idea  of  '  The  Tem- 
pest' from  an  earlier  drama,  now  not  known  to 
exists  but  of  which  a  German  version  is  preserved 
in  Ayrer's  play,  entitled  'Die  Schone  Sidea' 
(The  Beautiful  Sidea) ;  and  the  proof  of  this  fact 
is  to  ^  found  in  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  plays,  which  are  far  too  striking 
and  peculiar  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  scene  in  which  Ayrer's 
play  is  laid,  and  the  names  of  the  personages, 
differ  from  those  of  'The  Tempest;'  but  the 
main  incidents  of  the  two  plays  are  all  but 
identically  the  same.  For  instance,  in  the 
German  drama,  Prince  Ludolph  and  I^ince 
Leudegast  supply  the,  places  of  Prospero  and 
Alonso.  Ludolph,  like  Prospero,  is  a  magician, 
and  like  him  has  an  only  daughter,  Sidea — ^the 
Miranda  of  '  The  Tempest ' — ^and  an  attendant 
spirit,  Runci&l,  who,  though  not  strictly  re- 
sembling either  Ariel  or  Caliban,  may  well  be 
considered  as  the  primary  type  whidi  suggested 
to  the  nimble  &acy  of  our  great  dramatist  those 
strongly  yet  admirably  contrasted  beings. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  play, 
Ludolph,  having  been  vanquished  by  his  rival, 
and  with  Ins  daughter  Sidea  driven  into  a 
forest,  rebukes  her  for  complaining  of  their 
change  of  fortune,  and  then  summons  his  spirit 
BnnciM  to  learn  from  him  their  f\iture  destiny, 
and  prospects  of  revenge.  Rundfid,  who  is,  like 
Artel,  somewhat  'moody/  announces  to  Ludolph 
that  the  son  of  Ms  enemy  will  shortly  become 
his  prisMier.  After  a  comic  efMsode,  most  pro- 
bably introduced  by  the  German,  we  see  Pribace 
Leudegast^  with  his  son  Engelbreeht— 4he  Fer- 
dinand of  '  The  Teaqpest'-^and  the  eounciUors, 
hunting  in  the  same  forest;  when  Bngdbrscht 
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and  his  companion  Famnliu,  having  sepaimted 
from  their  aoMciatea,  are  suddenly  encomitered 
by  Lndolph  and  his  daughter.  He  commands 
them  to  yield  themselves  prisoners — they  refuse, 
and  try  to  draw  their  swords,  when,  as  Pro6i>ero 
tells  Ferdinand, 

*■  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop,* 

so  Lndolph,  with  his  wand,  keeps  their  swords 
la  their  scabbards,  paralyses  Engelbrecht^  and 
makes  him  confess  his 

'  Nerves  are  in  their  infimcy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them,' 

and,  when  he  has  done  so,  gives  him  over  as  a 
slave  to  Sides,  to  cany  logs  for  her. 

"  The  resemblance  between  this  scene  and  the 
parallel  scene  in  'The  Tempest'  is  rendered 
still  more  striking  in  a  late  part  of  the  play, 
when  Sidea,  moved  by  pity  for  the  laboura  of 
Engelbrecht,  in  carrying  logs,  declares  to  htm, 

'  I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  many  me,' 

an  event  which,  in  the  end,  is  happily  brought 
about,  and  leads  to  the  reconciliation  of  their 
parental,  the  rival  princes." 

It  appears  not  the  least  extraordinary 
circumstance  in  this  extraordinary  question 
of  literary  history,  that  Ayrer  did  not  trans- 
late  some  of  Shakspere's  own  works,  par- 
ticularly those  which  existed  in  printed 
copies.  8hakspere,  according  to  Eschenburg, 
was  not  known  in  Qennany,  as  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  any  mention  in  books,  till 
nearly  the  dose  of  the  17th  century. — 

"  The  first  Qeiman  author  who  has  given  a 
thought  to  Shakspere  is  perhaps  Morfao^  whose 
'  Instructions  in  the  German  Language'  was  first 
printed  in  1682.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  '  On  the  Poetry  of  the  English,'  he  is 
merely  named,  and  Morhof  acknowledges  that 
he  had  himself  seen  nothing  of  his,  or  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's.  Not  veiy  long  afterwards, 
Benthem,  our  poet,  mentions  him  in  his  '  State 
of  the  English  Schools  and  Churches,'  in  chap, 
xix.,  among  the  leading  literary  chantcters  of 
En^^and.  But  all  he  says  of  him,  and  that 
perhaps  only  for  the  first  time  in  the  second 
edition,  is  the  following,  which  is  droll  enough: 
'  William  Shakspeare  was  bom  at  Stratford  in 
Warwickshire;  his  learning  was  very  little,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  more  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
he  should  be  a  very  ezoellent  poet    He  had  an 


ingenious  and  witty  mind,  full  of  fnn,  sad  vu 
so  sttooessfttl  both  in  tmgedy  and  cemedj,  thtt 
he  could  move  an  HeracUtus  to  laughter,  and  a 
Democritus  to  tears.'  "* 

So  much  has  been  written  on '  The  Tem- 
pest/ and  so  unnecessazy  is  it  for  us  1o 
analyse  the  plot  or  dwell  on  the  channs  cf 
the  poetry,  that  we  shall  hero  content  our- 
selves with  presenting  our  readers  with  aome 
brief  extracts,  having  reference  to  the  pria- 1 
cipal  characters,  translated  from  the  'Shak- ' 
spores  Schanspiele  erlautert'  of  Franx  Horn. ' 

''In  Prospero  we  have  a  delineation  of; 
peculiar  profundity.    He  was,  once,  not  alto- ' 
gether  a  just  prince,  not  thoroughly  a  just 
man ;  but  he  had  the  disposition  to  be  both 
His  soul  thirsted  after  knowledge ;  his  mini 
sincere  in  itself,  after  love ;  and  his  fanej, 
after  the  secrets  of  nature :  but  he  forgot 
what  a  prince  should  least  of  all  forget,  that, 
upon  this  moving  earth,  superior  acquiie- 
ments,  in  order  to  stand  firmly,  must  be 
exercised  carefully ;  that  the  world  is  foil  of 
enemies  who  can  only  be   subdued  by  a 
watchful  power  and  prudence,  and  that  in ' 
certain  situations  the  armour  ought  never  to ; 
be  put  off.    Thus  it  became  easy  for  Ins ' 
nearest  relation,  his  brother,  with  the  help 
of  a  powerful  neighbouring  king  who  couU 
not  resist  the  offered  but  unjustifiable  ad- 
vantage, to  depose  him  firom  his  dukedon. 
But  as  the  pure  morals  of  the  prince,  al- ' 
though  they  were  perhaps  but  laiily  exerdsed  ' 
in  behalf  of  his  subjects,  had  nevertiielee , 
acquired  their  love,  and  the  usurper  sot , 
daring  to  malce  an  attack  on  the  lives  of  the 
faUen,  Prospero  saved  himself  his  daughter, 
and  a  part  of  his  magical  books,  upon  a 
desert  island.   Here  he  becomes,  what,  in  its 
highest  sense,  he  had  not  yet  been,  a  fother 
and  prince.  His  knowledge  extends.  Nature  \ 
listens  to  him,  perhaps  because  he  leaned  to 
know  and  love  her  more  inwardly.    Zephjr^  | 
like   spirits,  fiill   of  a   tender    firotioaome ' 
humour,  and  rude  earth-bom  gikmies,  are  * 
compelled  to  serve  him.    The  whole  ishnd 
is  full  of  wonders,  but  only  such  as  the  foncy 
willingly  receives,  of  sounds  and  wrngs,  of 
merry  helpers  and  comical  tonnenton ;  uA 

*  *  Johaa  Joachim  Eacbenburff,  Qber  W. 
•dlL,  Zarldi.  1806,  pw  487. 
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Frotpero  shows   his  great  human  wisdom 
psrticularl J  in  the  manner  with  which  he,  as 
the  spiritual  centre,  knows  how  to  conduct 
his  intercourse  with  friends  and  foes.    First, 
wifch  his  daughter.    Miranda  is  his  highest, 
his  one,  his  all ;  neyerthelees  there  is  yisible 
a  certain  elcTation,  a  solemnity,  in  his  be- 
haTiour  towards  her, — ^peculiarities  which, 
even  with  the  deepest  lore,  the  seyerely  tried 
and  i^;ed  man  easily  assumes.  Indeed,  much 
as  the  pure  sense  of  his  daughter  must  have 
long  cheered  him,  he  deems  it  good  to  relate 
to  her  now  for  the  first  time  the  history  of 
his  earlier  sufferings,  when  he  has  mastery 
oTer,  and  the  power  to  punish,  his  advert 
saries.    That  his  narration  should  have  the 
effect  of  sending  Miranda  to  sleep  (at  least 
his  repeated  inquiries  as  to  whether  she 
attends  show  that  he  fears  it)  has  given 
occasion  to  many  explanations,  into  the  worth 
or  worthlessness  of  which  we  shall  not  here 
inquire.    Perhaps  the  following  idea  may 
give  some  light : — The  wonderful  acts  occa- 
sionally like  the  music  upon  Jessica  in  thefifth 
act  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice:*  the  ex- 
ternal miracles  of  Nature    scarcely  affect 
Itfiranda  upon  an  island  where  Nature  herself 
has  become  a  wonder,  and  the  wonders  be- 
come Nature.    But  for  her,  even  on  that 
account,  there  are  only  so  many  greater 
wonders  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man.    She 
has   certainly  seen  untamed  wildness  and 
perverseness  in  Caliban ;  but  he  appears  to 
her  not  as  a  man,  but  only  as  a  foolish 
aweaxing  monster,  whom  she  does  not  fear, 
because  he  is  the  bond-slave  of  her  powerful 
father,  in  whose  quiet  wisdom  she  continually 
confides.    But  the  checkered  course  of  the 
world,  its  wild  passions,  are  to  her  wholly 
strange ;  and  the  relation  of  such  wonders 
might  well  affect  her  in  the  manner  her 
father  fears." 

**  Caliban,  who,  in  s|Mte  of  his  imperfect, 
brutish,  and  half-human  nature,  as  the  son 
of  a  witch,  is  something  marvellously  ex- 
citing, and  as  pretender  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  something  ridiculously  sublime, 
has    been  considered  by  every  one  as  an 
inimitable  character  of  the  most  powerful 
poetic  fancy ;  and,  the  more  the  character  is 
investigated,  the  more  is  our  attention  re- 


warded. He  is  the  son  of  a  witch,  Sycorax, 
who,  though  long  since  dead,  continues  to 
work  even  from  the  grave.  *  *  P  *  In 
Caliban  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  devil, 
man,  and  beast,  descending  even  to  the  fish 
species.  He  desires  evil,  not  for  the  sake  of 
evil  or  from  mere  wickedness,  but  because  it 
is  pigitafU,  and  because  he  feels  himself 
oppressed.  He  is  convinced  that  gross  in- 
justice has  been  done  him,  and  thus  he  does 
not  rightly  feel  that  what  he  desires  may  be 
wicked.  He  knows  perfectly  well  how 
powerful  Prospero  is,  whose  art  may  perhaps 
even  subdue  his  maternal  god  Setebos,  and 
that  he  himself  is  unfortunately  nothing  but 
a  slave.  Nevertheless,  he  cannot  cease  to 
curse,  and  certainly  with  the  gusto  of  a 
virtuoso  in  this  more  than  liberal  art.  What- 
ever he  can  find  most  base  and  disgusting  he 
surrounds  almost  artistically  with  the  most 
inharmonious  murmuring  and  hissing  words, 
and  then  wishes  them  to  fall  upon  Prospero 
and  his  lovely  daughter.  He  knows  very 
well  that  all  this  will  help  him  nothing,  but 
that  at  night  he  will  have  'cramps,*  and 
'side-stitches,*  and  be  'pinched  by  urchins,* 
but  still  he  continues  to  pour  out  new  curses. 
He  has  acquired  one  fixed  idea — that  the 
island  belonged  to  his  mother,  and,  con- 
sequently, now  to  himself,  the  crown  prince. 
The  greatest  horrors  are  pleasant  to  him,  for 
he  feels  them  only  as  jests  which  break  the 
monotony  of  his  slaveiy.  He  laments  that 
he  had  been  prevented  from  completing  a 
frightful  sin, — '  would  it  had  been  done,*  &c. ; 
and  the  thought  of  a  murder  gives  him  a 
real  enjoyment,  perhaps  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  noise  and  confusion  that  it  would 
produce. 

'^  Becognising  all  this,  yet  our  feelings 
towards  him  never  rise  to  a  thorough  hatred. 
We  find  him  only  laughably  horrible,  and  as 
a  marvellous  though  at  bottom  a  feeble 
monster  highly  interesting,  for  we  foresee 
from  the  first  that  none  of  his  threats  will 
be  fulfilled.  Caliban  could  scarcely  at  any 
time  have  been  made  out  more  in  detail,  but 
we  are  well  enabled  to  seize  upon  the  idea 
of  his  inner  physiognomy  from  the  naked 
sketch  of  his  external  form.  He  is,  with  all 
his  foolish  rage  and  wickedness,  not  entirely 
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yalgar ;  and  though  he  allows  hiniBelf  to  he 
imposed  upon,  eyen  hy  his  misezable  com- 
rades, (perhaps  only  because  they  are  men, 
and,  if  ugly,  yet  handsomer  than  himself,) 
he  eyerywhere  i^ws  more  prudence,  vhich 
is  only  checked  because  he  considers  himself 
more  powerful  than  he  leally  is.  Indeed,  he 
stands  far  higher  than  Tiinculo  and  8te> 
phano." 

''Opposed  to  him  stands  Ariel,  by  no 
means  an  ethereal,  featureless  angel,  but  as 
&  real  airy  and  frolicsome  spirit,  agreeable 
and  open,  but  also  capricious,  roguish,  and, 
with  his  other  qualities,  somewhat  mis- 
chievous. He  is  thankful  to  Prospero  for  his- 
release  from  the  most  confined  of  all  confined 
situations,  but  his  gratitude  is  not  a  natural 
Tiitue  (we  might  almost  add  not  an  airy 
virtue);  therefore  he  must  (like  man)  be 
sometimes  reminded  of  his  debt,  and  held  ia 
check.  Only  the  promise  of  his  freedom  in 
two  days  restores  him  again  to  his  amiability, 
and  he  then  finds  pleasure  in  executing  the 
plans  of  his  master  with  a  delightful  activity. 

**  We  noticed  in  passing  *  the  featureless 
angel,*  and  it  requires  no  further  indication 
where  to  find  such  beings ;  for  no  one  will 
deny  that  these  immortal  winged  children 
(so  charming  in  many  old  German  pictures), 
with  their  somewhat  dull  immortal  harps, 
smd,  if  possible,  their  still  more  doll  and 
inmiortal  anthems,  cause  a  not  less  immortal 
tediouaness  in  the  works  of  many  poets. 
Shakspere  did  not  fall  into  this  error,  and  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  attractive  to  observe 
the  various  and  safe  modes  in  which  he 
manages  the  marvellous.  In  the  storm  he 
achieves  his  object  by  ihe  simplest  means^ 
while,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  he 
represents  Nature  herself,  and  certainly 
justly,  as  the  greatest  mirade^    When  he 


has  onee  in  has  own  gende  vvf  led  « to 
believe  that  Prospeco,  thiougk  his  hifh  ut, 
is  aiUe  to  ovenrulB  Nature — and  how  ml- 
Jingly  do  we  beMerre  in  these  hi^er  powozs 
of  man  1 — ^hosr  eoaniiletely  natusai  aad,  to  a 
certain  d^;refl^  whai  merely  pleasant.tnfies, 
are  all  the  wondem  whidi  we  see  pbyiag 
around  us  f  These  hi^^r  powers^  alas,  aveaot 
oonfined  to  Prosp»o  alone ;  Ferdinnd  aad 
Miranda  ha^e^  wiAhoiit  any  enchanted  waad 
or  any  piolix  insteuction,  full  mxpakastf 
over  the  wonders  ci  Nature,  and  thiey  aHow 
them  to  pass  aiomd  them  manely  ae  a  de- 
lightful drama ;  for  the  higheat  wondtar  ie  in 
their  own  bveasts — love,  the  pwre  hmnaii, 
and  even  on  that  aceoant  holy,  love.. 

''Even  the  pure  mind  and  tiie.fian  heaii, 
OB  ihey  ace  shown  in  old  Qonaalo^  are  snned 
with  an  almost  similar  power.  With  our 
poet,  a  truly  moral  man  is  ahwfs  aaiaUfif 
powerfol)  agreeable^  and  quietly  wards  off 
the  snaMa  laid  for  hkn^  This  old  Gonialo  is 
so  entirely  occupied  with  his  duty,  in  whidi 
alone  he  finds  his  pleasure,  that  he  seandly 
notices  the  gnat-stings  of  wit  with  whidt 
his  opponents:  persecute  him;  or,  if  hs 
observes,  easily  and  firmly  repels  tium.  What 
wit  indeed  has  he  to  fear,  who,  in  a  sinkhif 
ship,  has  power  vemaining  to  sustain  hinsslf 
and  others  wikh  genuine  humour  I  Shakspere 
seems  scarcely  to  recognise  a  powerkis 
virtue,  and  he  depicts  it  only  in  cases  of 
need ;  so  everything  closes  satfwfirtnrilj- 
The  pure  poetiy  of  natore  and  geaius 
inspires  us;  and  when  we  luajr  Btoipao 
recite  his  far  too  modest  epilogoe,  after 
laying  down  Mb  enchanted  wand,  we  hafs 
no  wish  to  tnm  our  raands  to  aay  frivoioef 
thoughts,  for  the  magic  we  have  ezperieBced 
was  too  charming  and  too  mighty  sot  to  be 
enduring." 
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Tss  onghial  qosrio  editKm  of  ^Troihw  and 

Cressida,'  printed  in  1609,  bean  the  foUoimg 

tille :— '  The  ftmoos  Historie  of  Trojlus  and 

Oesseid.    Excellently  expressing  the  Begift- 

nbg  of  their  Looes,  with   the  Oonceited 

Tf  ooing  of  Pandams  Prince  of  Licia.   Written 

hj  WiQiam  ffliakespeare.    London,  Imprinted 

by  G.  Eld,  for  R.  Bonian  and  H.  Walley,  and 

are  to  be  sold  at  the  Spred  Eagle  in  Paules 

Churcfayeard,  oner  against  the  great  North 

Doore,  1609.*    In  the  same  year  a  seeond 

e^ion  was  put  forth  by  the  same  pnblisherB, 

in  the  title-page  of  which  appears,  "As  it 

was  acted  by  the  King's  Majesty's  Servants 

at  the  Olobe.*^    Ko  other  edition  of  the  phiy 

was  published  nntil  it  appeared  in  the  Mio 

collection  of  1623. 

The  first  quarto  edition  of  1609  contains 
the  following  very  extraordinary  preface : — 

"  A  neyer  writer  to  an  ever  readei. 
"  Kews. 

"  EtenuJ  reader^  you  have  here  a  new  play, 
nerer  staled  with  the  stage,  never  clapper-clawed 
with  the  palms  of  the  ynlgar,  and  yet  passing 
full  of  the  palm  comical ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your 
brain^  that  never  undertook  anything  comical 
vainly;  and  were  but  the  vain  names  of  comedies 
changed  fbr  the  titles  of  commodities^  or  of 
plays  Ibr  pleas,  you  should  see  all  those  gnnd 
ceuBon,  that  now  style  them  sneh  vanities,  ioek 
to  them  Ibr  the  main  gjaee  of  their  gnvitieB; 
eapeciaPy  this  author's  comedies,  that  are  so 
framed  to  Hke  life,  that  they  serre  for  the  most 
onrmioB  eonmeutaries  of  all  the  actiesM  of  our 
li-reSy  flhowiag  sodi  a  dexterity  and  power  of 
wit^   thai  the  most  displeased  with  playa  are 
pleased  with  hie  oomediea    And  all  such  doU 
aad    heavy-witted   worldlings   ss  were   never 
capable  of  the  wit  of  a  comedy,  coming  by  re* 
port  of  them  to  his  representations,  have  found 
that  wit  there  that  they  never  found  in  them- 
selves, and  have  parted  better  witted  than  they 
eajne;  feeling  an  edge  of  wit  set  upon  them 
moi^e  than  ever  they  dreamed  they  had  brain  to 
iprind.  it  on.    So  much  and  such  fkvonred  salt 
or  wit  is  in  his  comedies,  that  they  seem  (for 


thefar  height  of  pleasure)  te  be  bom  in  that  sea 
that  biought  forth  YenusL  Ameagst  idl  then 
ii  none  aMie  witty  thaa  this :  and  had  I  tixas  I 
weaU  eouBsnt  npea  it,  tiioagh  X  know  it  neecb 
aat  (for  a»  mach  as  will  make  you  think  your 
tsitem  well  bestowed),  but  for  so  mach  worth 
as  even  poor  I  know  to  be  stnifed  in  it  It 
deserves  such  a  labour,  as  well  as  the  best 
comedy  in  Terence  or  Plautoa  And  believe 
this,  that  when  he  is  gone,  and  his  comedies 
out  of  aale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and  set 
up  a  new  English  Inquiedtion.  Take  this  for  a 
warning,  and  at  the  peril  of  your  pleasures*  loss 
and  judgments,  refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  less 
for  not  being  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of 
the  multitude;  but  thank  fortune  for  the  scape 
it  hath  made  amongst  you,  since  by  the  grand 
pessesBors'  wills  I  believe  yon  should  have 
prayed  for  them  rather  than  been  prayed.  And 
so  I  leave  all  snch  to  be  prayed  for  (for  the  states 
of  their  mWn  hsahhi)  that  will  not  praise  it 
Vale." 

In  1009,  then,  the  reader  is  told,  "  To«  have 
here  a  new  play,  never  staled  witii  the  stage, 
never  cfaipper-clawed  with  the  pafans  ef  the 
vulgar ; "  and  he  is  further  exhc^ed — ^^efnse 
not,  nor  like  this  the  less  for  not  being  sullied 
with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitnde." 
The  reader  is  also  invited  to  spend  a  sixpence 
upon  this  playr — '^Had  I  tkne  I  would 
comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs 
not,  for  ee  much  as  will  make  you  think  yonr 
testem  weH  bestowed."  Kever  was  ene  of 
Shakspere^s  plays  set  forth  during  his  life 
with  sueh  commendation  as  here  abounda 
His  Gotnedies  **are  se  framed  to  the  life, 
that  they  serv«  for  the  most  common  com- 
mentaries of  an  the  actions  of  our  Itves.** 
The  passage  towards  the  eondusion  is  the 
most  remarkable  ? — *^  Thank  Fortune  for  the 
scape  it  hath  made  amongst  yon,  since  by 
the  grand  possessors'  wills  I  beliere  you 
should  have  prayed  for  them  rather  than 
been  prayed."  Wo  have  here,  then,  first,  a 
most  distinct  assertion  that,  in  1609,  'Trmlus 
and  Cressida'  was  a  new  play,  nerer  staled 
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with  the  stage.  This,  one  might  think, 
would  be  decisive  as  to  the  chronology  of 
this  play ;  but  in  the  Stationers'  books  is 
the  following  entry :— «  Feb.  7,  1602.  Mr. 
Roberts.  The  booke  of  Troilus  and  Grossed^ 
as  yt  is  acted  by  my  Lo.  Chamberlen's  men." 
Midone  assumes  that  the  '  Troilus  and 
Cressida*  thus  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's men  (the  players  at  the  Globe  during 
the  reign  of  EUsabeth)  was  the  same  as  that 
published  in  1009.  Yet  there  were  other 
authors  at  work  upon  the  subject  besides 
Shakspere.  In  Henslowe's  manuscripts  there 
are  seyeral  entries  of  monies  lent,  in  1599, 
to  Bekker  and  Chettle,  in  earnest  of  a  book 
called  'Troilus  and  Cressida.'  This  play, 
thus  bargained  for  by  Henslowe,  appears 
to  haye  been  subsequently  called  'Aga- 
meomon.'  The  probability  is,  that  the  rival 
company  at  the  Globe  had,  about  the  same 
period,  brought  out  their  own  '  Troilus  and 
Cressida  ;*  and  that  this  is  the  play  referred 
to  in  the  entiy  by  Roberts  in  1602 ;  for  if 
that  entry  had  applied  to  the  *  Troilus  and 
Cressida'  of  Shakspere,  first  published  in 
1609,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  sub- 
sequent entiy  in  the  same  registers  made 
previously  to  the  publication  of  that  edition? 
Altogether  the  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
play,  derived  from  the  entry  of  1602,  appears 
to  us  worth  very  little. 

And  here  arises  the  question,  whether  the 
expressions  in  the  preface  ^  never  staled  with 
the  stage  "— ''  never  dapper-dawed  with  the 
palms  of  the  vulgar," — ^''not  sullied  vrith 
the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude,"  mean 
that  the  play  had  not  been  acted  at  all«  or 
that  it  had  not  been  acted  on  the  public 
stage.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  probability 
in  the  conjecture  of  Tieck  upon  this  subject : 
— ^^In  the  palace  of  some  great  personage, 
for  whom  it  was  probably  expressly  written, 
it  was  first  represented ;  according  to  my 
belief  for  the  King  himself,  who,  weak  as  he 
was,  contemptible  as  he  sometimes  showed 
himself  and  pedantic  as  his  wisdom  and 
shortsighted  as  his  politics  were,  yet  must 
have  had  a  certain  fine  sense  of  poetry,  wit, 
and  talent,  beyond  what  his  historians  have 
ascribed  to  him.  But  whether  the  King,  or 
some  one  else  of  whom  we  have  not  received 


the  name,  it  is  suflldent  to  know  that  for 
this  person,  and  not  for  the  public,  Shakspere 
wrote  this  wonderful  comedy.**  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Globe  Theatre  were  clearly 
hostile  to  the  publication  of  Shakspere'i 
later  plays ;  and,  in  fact,  with  the  exception 
of '  Lear,*  and  '  Troilus  and  Cressida^*  no  play 
was  published  between  1603  and  Shakspere's 
death.  Now,  in  the  title-page  of  the  original 
'Lear,'  published  in  1608,  there  is  the 
following  minute  particularity : — **  As  it  was 
played  before  the  King's  Majesty  at  White- 
hall upon  St.  Stephen's  night  in  Ghristmas 
holidays,  by  his  Majesty's  Servants  playing 
usually  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Bank's  side.** 
From  this  statement  it  appears  to  us  higbly 
probable  that,  in  the  instances  both  of '  Lear* 
and  'Troilus  and  Cressida,'  the  plays  were 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  King ; 
that  the  copies  so  used  were  out  of  the 
control  of  the  players  who  represented  these 
dramas ;  and  that  some  one,  authoriied  or 
not,  printed  each  play  from  the  copy  used 
on  these  occasions.  Let  us  look  again  at 
the  passage  in  the  preface  to  'Troilus  and 
Cressida'  under  this  impression: — ^'' Thank 
Fortune  for  the  sci^  it  hath  made  amongst 
you,  since  by  the  grand  posseesors*  wills  I 
believe  you  should  ^ave  prayed  for  them 
rather  than  been  prayed."  There  is  an 
obscurity  in  this  passage.  "I  believe  you 
should  have  praycMl  for  them  rather  than 
been  prayed  "  is  quite  unintelligible,  if  "  the 
grand  possessors"  had  been  the  proprietors 
of  the  Globe  Theatre.  But  suppose  the  grand 
possessors  to  be,  as  Tieck  has  conjectured, 
some  great  personage,  probably  the  King 
himself,  for  whom  the  play  waa  ezpnssly 
written,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  obecfority  of 
the  preface  vanishes.  By  the  grand  pos- 
sessors' wills  you  should  have  prayed  for 
them  (as  subjects  publicly  pray  for  their 
rulers)  rather  than  been  prayed  (as  you  are 
by  players  who  solicit  your  indulgence  in 
prologues  and  epilogues). 

"The  original  story,"  saysDryden,  *was 
written  by  one  Lollius,  a  Lombard,  in  Latin 
verse,  and  translated  by  Chaucer  into 
English ;  intended,  I  suppose,  as  a  satire  on 
the  inconstancy  of  women.    I  find  nothing 
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of  it  amoDg  the  ancients,  not  bo  much  as  the 
name  Creasids  once  mentioned.  Bhakapeare 
(ai  I  hinted),  in  ilte  apprmCiceshtp  of  his 
wtiiing,  modelled  it  into  that  play  which  la 
now  called  by  the  name  of  'Troilus  and 
Creflsida.*"  Chaucer  himself  speaks  of  ^Myne 
Auetor  Iiollius  ;*'  and  in  his  address  to  the 
Mttse^  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book, 
he  says,— 

**  To  every  lover  I  me  excuse 

That  of  no  sentiment  I  this  endite, 

Bat  out  of  Latin  in  my  tongue  it  write." 

Without  entering  into    the  question  who 

LoUius  was,  or  belieying  more  than  that 

^  Lollius,  if  a  writer  of  that  name  existed  at 

all,  was  a  somewhat  somewhere,'**  we  at 

once  receiTC  the  *■  Troilus  and  Greseide*  of 

Chaucer  as  the  foundation  of  Shakspere's 

play.    Of  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  that 

poem  there  can  be  no  doubt   Chaucer,  of  all 

iCngliA  writers,  was  the  one  who  would  have 

the  greatest  charm  for  Shaktpere.     'The 

lUpe  of  Lucrece '  is  written  precisely  in  the 

same  rersification  as  Chaucer's  '  Troilus  and 

Greseide.'    When  Lorenzo,  in  '  The  Merchant 

of  Venice,'  exclaims, — 

'^  In  sQch  a  night, 
Tnilii%  methinks,  mounted  the  Tnjan  walls, 
And  aigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Qrecian  tenta^ 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night,"— 

we  maybe  sure  that  Shakspere  had  in  his 
mind  the  following  passages  of  Chaucer : — 

Upon  the  walltis  fast  eke  woald  he  walk. 
And  on  the  Greek68  host  he  would  ysee, 
And  to  himself  right  thus  he  would  ytalk : 
'  Lo  f  yonder  is  mine  own6  lady  free, 
Or  elite  yonder  there  the  tenths  be, 
And  thence  eometh  this  sir  that  is  so  sote, 
That  in  my  soul  I  feel  it  doth  me  bote.' 


The  day  go'th  fast,  and  after  that  came  eve. 
And  yet  came  not  to  Troilos  Creseid : 
He  looketh  forth  by  hedge,  by  tree,  by  grove, 
And  far  his  head  over  the  wall  he  laid/' 

Mr.  Godwin  has  justly  observed  that  the 
Shaksperean  commentators  have  done  in- 
justice to  Chaucer  in  not  more  distinctly 
associating  his  poem  with  this  remarkable 
plik.y  : — 

**  It  woxild  be  extremely  unjust  to  quit  the 

*  Coleridce*g  '  Litaraiy  Rcmaitis*'  vol.  IL  pi  130. 
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consideration  of  Chaucer's  poem  of  *  Troilus 
and  Greseide'  without  noticing  the  high 
honour  it  has  reodved  in  having  been  made 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
spear.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
respect  a  sort  of  conspiracy  in  the  commen- 
tators upon  Shakespeaf  against  the  glory  of 
our  old  Eoglish  bard.  In  what  they  have 
written  concerning  this  play,  they  make  a 
very  slight  mention  of  Chaucer ;  they  have 
not  consulted  his  poem  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  this  admirable  drama ;  and  they 
have  agreed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  transfer  to 
another  author  the  honour  of  having  supplied 
materials  to  the  tragic  artist.  Br.  Johnson 
says,  ^  Shakspeare  has  in  his  story  followed, 
for  the  greater  part,  the  old  book  of  Gaxton, 
which  was  then  very  popular ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  Thenites,  of  which  it  makes  no 
mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was  written 
after  Chapman  had  published  his  version  of 
Homer.'  Mr.  Steevens  asserts  that  'Shak- 
speare received  the  greatest  part  of  his 
materials  for  the  structure  of  this  play  from 
the  Troye  Boke  of  Lydgate.'  And  Mr.  MaloDc 
repeatedly  treats  the  *  History  of  the  De- 
struction of  Troy,  translated  by  Gaxton,'  as 
'Shakspeare's  authority'  in  the  composition 
of  this  drama.  ....  The  fact  is,  that 
the  play  of  Shakespear  we  are  here  con- 
sidering has  for  its  main  foundation  the 
poem  of  Chaucer,  and  is  indebted  for  many 
accessory  helps  to  the  books  mentioned  by 

the  commentators. 

^  We  are  not,  however,  left  to  probability 
and  conjecture  as  to  the  use  made  by  Shake- 
spear of  the  poem  of  Chaucer.  His  other 
sources  were  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer, 
the  'Troye  Boke'  of  Lydgate,  and  Gaxton's 
'  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy.*  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
particular  story  of  'Troilus  and  Greseide' 
among  the  ancients.  It  occurs,  indeed,  in 
Lydgate  and  Gaxton;  but  the  name  and 
actions  of  Pandarus,  a  very  essential  per- 
sonage in  the  tale  as  related  by  Shakespear 
and  Chaucer,  are  entirely  wanting,  except 
a  single  mention  of  him  by  Lydgate,  and 
that  with  an  express  reference  to  Chaucer  as 
his  authority.  Shakespear  has  taken  the 
story  of  Chaucer  with  all  its  imperfections 
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aoid  defects,  and  has  oofoed  the  senes  of  its 
inddents  with  his  customary  fidelity;  an 
exactness  seldom  to  be  itmmd  in  BuyoAer 
dramatic  writer."^ 

Althovgh  the  main  incideBts  in  the  ad- 
Tentures  of  the  Gveek  lorer  and  his  faithless 
mistress  are  followed  with  little  deviatioB, 
yet,  independent  of  the  wondcif  ol  difference 
in  the  chaTacterizatioQ,  the  whole  story 
under  the  tnatment  of  Shaluqpere  becomes 
thoroughly  originaL  In  no  .{day  does  he 
appear  to  us  to  hare  amote  oomplete  mastery 
over  his  materials,  or  to  mould  them  into 
more  plastic  shapes  by  ihe  force  ^  his  most 
surpassing  imagination.  The  great  Homeric 
poem,  the  rude  romance  of  the  destructioii 
of  Troy,  the  beautifiil  daboaraitien  of  that 
romance  by  Cbaucer,  ave  ail  sohjected  to  his 
wondrous  aldiemy;  and  new  forms  and 
combinations  are  caUled  forth  so  lifelike^  that 
all  the  representations  which  hare  poreeeded 
them  look  cold  and  rigid  statues,  not  warm 
sad  breathing  men  and  women.  Coleridge's 
theory  of  the  principle  iqpon  which  this  was 
effected  is,  we  hare  no  doubt,  essentially 
true: — 

''I  am  half  indiaed  to  beliere  that  Shake- 
spear's  main  object  (or  shall  I  rather  say  his 
ruling  impulse  7)  was. to  translate  the  poetic 
heroes  of  Paganism  into  the  not  less  rude,  but 
more  inteUectually  rigovous,  and  more  fm- 
turdy,  warriors  of  Christian  chivalry,  and  to 
substantiate  the  distinct  a&d  graceful  piofiles 
or  outlines,  of  the  Homeric  epic  into  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  romantic  draitia,-^in 
short,  to  give  a  grand  history-fiiece  in  the 
robust  style  of  Albert  Durer."  f 

To  Bryden's  altesaition  of  'Troilus  and 
Cressida'  was  prefixed  a  prologue^  "spoken 
by  Mr.  Betterton,  reprosenting  the  Qhost  of 
Shakspere."  The  Ghost  appears  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  what  he  was  on  earth,  and  to 
present  a  marrellous  resemhlaBce,  in  his 
mind  at  least,  to  Mr.  John  Diyden.  He 
says, 
"  In  this  my  rough-drawn  play  you  shall  behdd 

Some  masterstrokes." 
Diyden,  in  his  elaborate  '  PrefiM>e  to  Troilus 
and  CressLda,  ocmtaining   the   grounds   of 

♦  *  Life  of  Chaucer.'  ▼ol.  I.  (4tO)  p.  315. 
i  *  Utenrf  Remaim/  yol  li.  p.  I8S. 


Criticism  in  Tagedy,'  ihsu  speaks  of  8hak- 
spere^s  perf ozmanee  >— 

"  For  Ike  play  itseli^  the  anther  seems  to 
have  begun  it  with  mm»  fire ;  the  ehaneten 
of  PandaruB  and  Theoites  are  pnmismg 
enough ;  hot,  as  if  he  gsew  weary  of  his 
task,  altar  an  entrance  or  twe  ha  lets  them 
&11 ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  tiagedy  is 
nothing  but  a  confusion  of  drums  and  tram- 
pets,  excursions  and  aiaams.  The  chief  pei^ 
sons  who  give  naoBDe  to  the  tiagedy  are  left 
alive :  Cbessida  is  fidse,  and  is  not  pnaished. 
Yet,  after  all,  because  the  pisy  was  8ktk- 
speaieX  ^^  ^"*  thcM  appeared  in  mme 
plaem  of  it  the  admhmHa  genius  of  the 
author,  /  undertook  to  ntnove  that  Aeap  tf 
ruXMk  under  ukick  many  txedUmt  tkomjfhtt 
lay  SRftsffy  luriedJ'^  The  mode  im  whack 
I^den  c^  rid  of  tiie  rufabosh,  and  buih  up 
his  own  edifice,.]s  very  characrfaiiatsr  of  ihe 
age  and  of  the  man  >— 

^I  new  modeled  the  ^ot;  timw  out 
many  unneoessaiy  pcmons  ;  in^nnred  Asse 
chaacters  which  were  hegim  mid  hft  «a- 
/atcftM^— sui  Hector,  Troilus,  PandaraS)  and 
Thersites ;  and  added  that  of  Andromache. 
After  this  I  made,  with  no  small  trouble,  an 
order  ssmL  coanectioB  of  all  the  ncif  gs,  re- 
moving them  £rem  the  plaoos  whare  they 
were  inartifidaUy  set." 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  Ghost  of 
Shakspere,  in  the  condudi^g  lines  of  the 
Prologue,  thus  enlightens  the  audience  at 
to  the  dominant  idea  of  the  *■  Troilus  and 
Cressida  :* — 
"  My  fiuthl^l  scene  ircm  true  roecrds  shall  tell 

How  Tnqjaa  valeur  did  die  Qreek  eseel ; 

Xour  great  foreCathem  shall  their  &»e  ssgun, 

And  Homer'a  angiy  ghoat  refiiae  in  vain." 

Coleridge  says,  ^  there  is  no  one  of  Shak- 
spere's  plays  harder  to  eharacteriae.**  He 
has  overlooked  the  drcumstanoe  tlia^  wh«i 
the  '^ rubbish"  was  removed,  it  became  a 
true  record,  a  faithful  chronide,  of  the 
heroic  actions  of  the  Tuojaas,— o<nr  "giiat 
forefathers.**  With  every  admiitttMn  fir 
**  glorious  John"  in  his  own  proper  fine,  wc 
must  endeavour  to  understand  what  Shak- 
spere's  'Troilus  and  Grearida*  ti%  \if  eoss- 
paring  it  with  what  it  if  noC  in  tiie  ahention 
before  us. 
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The  notion  of  BxydeB  mm  to  «onT«Bi  -tbe 
'^MiiuittidOrMsMa'  iifftoitregidartnisedj. 
He  oDmfdami,  we  liave  Men,  Abafe  '^  the  chief 
pasons  aho  gLv*  nune  to  the  tragedy  «ze 
left  wkemz    Cvenda  is  iUee  asd  it  met 
pomriied."  Theeiffjtainept  of  pHyandtenwr, 
we  are  told,  k  iho  only  gzenad  of  iaagedy. 
Tn^gnfy,  too,  imtet  hMre  ^  a  mmal  'that  cti- 
leeti  the  iriiole  action  of  Mm  plaj  to  ene 
oeBtze."    To  tine  atandard,  then,  ii  Sbak- 
tpcre's  ^  Tieiius  and  Qreeuda*  to  be  »daoed. 
The  efaaef  fenens  who  give  Mune  to  ihe 
tngedy  are  tni  to  he  left  aispe.    CbeMida  is 
nai  io  he  iUee ;  hut  ahe  ia  to  die :  and  00 
tcBBor  Mdd  pity  are  to  he  ptoduoed.    And 
aow-oomes  the  maial  i-^ 
^Thao,  anee  firom  home-bred  fiMtions  vain 
apringiy 
Let  Bolgecte  kam  obedienioe  to  their  ^iagpk" 
The  ananagemeBt  bjr  irhich  3Dr7d«n  hna  ae- 
ceaiplMhed  this  metamaqihioeia  is  one  of  the 
moat  ssmackable  examples  of  penrerted  in- 
genuity.   He  had  a  licentious  age  to  please. 
He  ooiild  not  spare  a  line,  or  a  word,  of 
what  may  be  oonsidered  the  objeotionahle 
aeenes  between  Pandarus,  Troilus,  and  Ores- 
aida.  They  fanned  no  part  of  the  ^  rubbish  " 
he  deaned  to  remoTe.    He  has  heightened 
them  wherever  possible ;  and  what  in  Shak- 
apere  was  a  sly  allusion  becomes  with  him  a 
poaitire   grossness.    Now   lat   us   oensider 
for  a  mament  what  BhakqMore  intended  by 
theae  eoenoflL    Gresaida  is  the  •ezoeption  to 
ShnJcapere's  general  idea  of  the  female  ohar 
xacter.  She  is  beautiful,  witty,  accomplished, 
bat  ahe  is  impure.    In  her,  lore  is  not  a 
sentiment,  or  a  passion,— it  is  an  impulse. 
Tempeiament  is  stronger  than  will.    Her 
love   has   nothing   ideal,  spiritual,  in   its 
oonkpoaition.    It  is  not  oonstant,  because  it 
is  iu>t  discriminate.    Setting  apart  her  in- 
conntancy,  how  altogether  different,  is  Ores- 
sidn  from  Juliet,  or  Viola)  or  Helena,  or 
Perdita !    There  is  nothing  in  her  which 
could  be  called  love ;  no  depth,  no  conoen- 
tcntiosx  of  feeling,-*nothing  that  can  bear 
tlfte  name  of  devotion.    Shakspere  would  net 
permit  a  mistake  to  be  made  on  the  subject ; 
and  fan  has  ^leiefore  given  to  Ulysses  to 
dasoEibe  her,  as  he  oonceiTod  hec    Oonsider- 
tag  wlmt  his  intentions  were,  and  iriiat  really 


is  the  high  morality  of  the  eharacteriaation, 
we  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  made  the 
sepreaentatiDn    too   prominent.     When   he 
drew  Oressida,  we  think  he  had  the  feeling 
strong  on  his  mind  wluch  gave  barth  to  the 
129th  Sonnet.    A  French  witter^  in  a  notioe 
of  this  play,  says,  '^Les  deux  amants  se 
Toient,  s'entendent,  et  sont  hewretus"   Shak- 
spere has  described  such  happiness : — 
"  A  bliss  in  proof, — and  proved,  a  veiy  woe ; 
Before,  a  joy  proposed ;  b^iind,  a  dream : 
All  this  the  world  well  knows;  yet  none 

knows  well 
To  ahutt  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this 
heU.*' 

It  ^ms  this  morality  that  Shakspere  meant 
to  teaeh  when  he  painted  this  one  exception 
to  the  general  purity  of  his  female  chaiae- 
ters.  He  did  not,  12be  the  dxematists  of  the 
age  ef  i^  Restoration,  make  purity  tiie 
exception:  his  estimate  of  wosnen  was 
formed  upon  a  truer  standard.  But  when 
Bryden  nndertook  to  remodel  Shakspere, 
female  mendity,  like  every  other  mondity, 
wae  merely  .conventional:  virtue  was  an 
affidr  of  expediency,  and  not  of  principle. 
With  an  entise  submission,  then,  to  the 
genius  of  his  age,  does  Bryden  retain  and 
heighten  the  eeenes  between  Troilus  and 
Oressida  until  she  quits  tiie  Trojan  camp. 
Bat  in  all  this,  as  we  are  to  aee  in  the 
sequel,  Osessida  is  a  perfectly  conect  and 
amiable  personage.  We  are  told,  indeed,  of 
her  fieank  reception  of  the  welcome  of  the 
Qreeian  chiefii ;  but  there  is  no  Ulysses  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  upon  her  character. 
She  admits,  indeed,  the  suit  of  Diomedes, 
and  she  gives  him  pledges  of  her  aliection  ; 
but  this  is  all  a  make-'believe,  for,  like  a 
dutiful  child,  she  is  following  the  advice  of 
her  father  :— 
*'  Ton  must  dissemble  love  to  Diomede  stQl : 

False  Diemede,  brod  in  Ulysses'  school. 

Can  never  be  deceived 

But  by  strong  arts  and  blandishments  of  love. 

Put  'em  in  piaotice  all ;  seem  lost  and  won. 

And  draw  him  on,  and  give  hUn  line  again." 

Upon  this  very  solid  foundation,  then,  are 
bnilt  -up  the  tenor  and  pity  of  Brydeu's 
tragedy  :  and  so  Troilus,  who  has  witnessed 
Gressida's  endearments  to  Biomede,  refuses 
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to  believo  that  she  is  faithful;  and  then 
Cressida  kills  herself;  and  Troilus  kills 
Diomede;  and  Achilles  kilk  Xroilus;  and 
all  the  Trojans  ture  killed :  and  the  Greeks 
who  remain  upon  the  field  are  yery  happy ; 
and  Ulysses  tells  us, — 

"  Now  peaceful  Order  has  resumed  the  reins, 
Old  Time  looks  young,  and  Nature  seems 
renew'd." 

Here  is  a  tra^dy  for  you,  which  "  is  an 
imitation  of  one  entire,  great,  and  probable 
action,  not  told,  but  represented ;  which,  by 
moying  us  to  fear  and  pity,  is  conducive  to 
the  purging  of  those  two  passions  in  our 
minds."  So  Dryden  quotes  Aristotle  ;  and 
so,  not  understanding  Aristotle,  he  takes 
upon  himself  to  mend  Shakspere,  {^  incom- 
parable,'* as  he  calls  him,)  according  to  the 
notions  of  '^  my  friend  Mr.  Rymer,**  and  of 
*'Bo8su,  the  best  of  modem  critics." 

The  feeling  which  the  study  of  Shakspere*s 
'Troilus  and  Cressida*  slowly  but  certainly 
calls  forth  is  that  of  almost  prostration  be- 
fore the  marvellous  intellect  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  But  this  is  the  result  of  study, 
as  we  have  said.  The  play  cannot  be  under- 
stood upon  a  superficial  reading :  it  is  full 
of  the  most  subtle  art.  We  may  set  aside 
particular  passages,  and  admire  their  sur- 
passing eloquence, — their  profound  wisdom ; 
but  it  is  long  before  the  play,  as  a  whole, 
obtains  its  proper  mastery  over  the  under- 
standing. It  is  very  difficult  to  define  what 
is  the  great  charm  and  wonder  of  its  en- 
tirety. To  us  it  appears  as  if  the  poet, 
without  the  slightest  particle  of  {wesump- 
tion,  had  proposed  to  himself  to  look  down 
upon  the  Homeric  heroes  from  an  Olympus 
of  his  own.  He  opens  the  '  Iliad,*  and  there 
he  reads  of  '' Achilles*  baneful  wrath.*'  A 
little  onward  he  is  told  of  the  ^  high  threat- 
ening** of  "  the  great  cloud-gatherer.*'  The 
gods  of  Homer  are  made  up  of  human  pas- 
sions. But  he  appears  throned  upon  an 
eminence,  from  which  he  can  not  only  com- 
mand a  perfect  view  of  the  game  which  men 
play,  but,  seeing  all,  become  a  partisan  of 
none,— -perfectly  cognittat  of  all  motives, 
but  himself  motiveless.  And  yet  the  whole 
representation  is  true,  and  it  is  therefore 


genial.    He  does  not  stand  above  men  by 
lowering  men.   Social  life  is  not  made  wone 
than  it  is,  that  he  who  describes  it  may 
appear  above  its  ordinary  standard.    It  is 
not  a  travettie  of  Homer  or  of  Natore.   The 
heroic  is  not  lowered  by  association  with  th« 
ridiculous.  Shakspere's  heroes  of  the  ^Diad' 
show  us  very  little  of  the  vulgar  side  of  human 
life, — ^not  much  even  of  the  familiar ;  hut 
the  result  is,  that  they  cease  to  be  heroie. 
How  this  is  attained  is  the  wonder.    It  is 
something  to  have  got  rid  of  the  machineiy  | 
of  the  gods, — something  to  have  a  ThersiteB  | 
eternally  despising  and  despised.    But  this , 
is  not  aU.    The  whole  tendency  of  the  j^y, , 
— its  incidents,  its  chaiacterijEation,— -is  to  i 
lower  what  the  Germans  call  herodom.    Ul- 1 
rid  maintains  that  **  the  fax^ighted  Shak- ' 
spere  most  certainly  did  not  miatake  as  to 
the  beneficial  efiect  which  a  nearer  intimacj 
with  the  high  culture  of  antiquity  had  pro- 
duced, and  would  produce,  upon  the  Chiis- 
tian  European  mind.  But  he  saw  the  danger 
of  an   indiscriminate    admiration    of  this 
classical  antiquity  ;  for  he  who  thus  accepted 
it  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  very  lowest 
station  in  religion  and  morality : — as,  in- 
deed, if  we  closely  observe  the  character  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  see  has  hap- 
pened.   Out  of  this  prophetic  spirit^  which 
penetrated  with  equal  deamess  through  the 
darkness  of  coming  centuries  and  the  donds 
of  a  fiKT-distant  past,  Shakspere  wrote  this 
deeply  significant  satire  upon  the  Homeric 
herodom.    He  had  no  desire  to  debase  the 
elevated,  to  deteriorate  or  make  little  the 
great,  and  still  less  to  attack  the  poetical 
worth  of   Homer,  or  of  heroie  poetry  in 
general.    But  he  wished  to  warn  thoroughly 
against  the  over-valuation  and  idolatiy  of 
them,  to  which  man  so  willuigly  abandons 
himselfl    He  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time, 
to  bring  strikingly  to  view  the  univer»l 
truth,  that  everything  that  is  merely  human, 
even  when  it  is  glorified  with  the  nimbus  of 
a  poetic  ideality  and  a  mythical  past,  yet, 
seen  in  the  bird*s-eye  perspective  of  a  pure 
moral  ideality,  appears  veiy  amalL"    iU 
this  may  seem  as  super-refinementy  in  whi^ 
the  critic  pretends  to  see  faitlMr  than  the 
poet  ever  saw.    But  to  sudi  an  objection 
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there  is  »  yerj  plftin  unawer.  A  certain 
remit  u  produced  : — la  the  result  correctly 
deccribed  1  If  it  be  so,  is  that  result  an 
effect  of  principle  or  an  effect  of  chancel 
As  a  proof  that  dt  was  the  effect  of  principle, 
we  may  say  that  Dxyden  did  not  see  the 
principle;  and  that,  not'seeiug  it,  he  en- 
tirely changed  the  character  of  the  play  as 
a  work  of  art.  For  example,  there  is  no 
scene  in  the  drama  so  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  as  that  in  which  Ulysses 
stirs  up  the  slothful  and  dogged  Achilles 
into  a  rivalry  with  Ajaz.  It  is  altogether 
so  Shaksperean  in  its  profundity, — ^it  pre- 
sents such  a  key  to  the  whole  Shaksperean 
conduct  of  this  wonderful  drama, — ^that  we 
cannot  be  content  merely  to  refer  to  it. 


tt 


Uljf8S.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son ! 

AdUL  What  are  you  reading? 

Ulif8B.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me.  That  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted. 

How  much  in  having,  or  withoat,  or  In, 

Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he 

hath, 
"KoT  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AahiL  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  bom  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others' eyes:  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself, 
Ifot  going  ^m  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  op- 
posed 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
Por  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  tmvelVd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself :  this  is  not  strange 
atalL 
Ulif88.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  familiar ;  but  at  the  author^s  drift : 
VTho,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves, 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  con- 

Mstlng), 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
^or  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
mil  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
iVhere  they  are  extended ;  which,  tike  an  arch, 

reverberates 
*Flie  voice  again ;  or  tike  a  gate  of  steel. 


Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat    I  was  much  rapt  in 

this, 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  reiy  horse; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature,  what 

things  there  are, 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use  < 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth  1    Now  shall  we  see  to- 
morrow 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.  O  heavens,  what  some  men  do. 
While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's 

hall. 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness  1 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords! — ^why,  even  al- 
ready 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder. 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast^ 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

Achil.  I  do  beUeve  it;  for  they  pass'd  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Qood  word,  nor  look:  What,  are  my  deeds 
forgot? 
UlifM.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his 
back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  obUvion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes: 
Those  seiaps  are  good  deeds  pest;  which  are 

devoured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright:  To  have  done,  is  to 

hang 
Quite  out  of  &shion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant 

way; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the 

path; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  fk-om  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  yon  hindmost; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fidlen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'errun  and  trampled  oq:  Then  what  they  do 
in  present, 
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Though  lets  tiiaa  yoan  in  paiBi,  mnat  o'ertop 

yottiB: 
For  time  is  like  a  faahionable  hoBt, 
That  slightly  shakes  hia  parting  gnert  by  the 

hand; 
And  with  his  arms  outstoetch'd,  as  he  -would 

fly, 

Grasps-in  the  comer:  Weloome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  si^^iiag.    Oh,  let  not 

rirtne  seek 
Bemuneiation  for  the  thing  it  was; 
For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  rigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  Mendfihip,  charitj,  are  Bnbjects  all 
To  envious  and  calunmiating  time. 
One  tooeh  of  nature  makea  the  whole  weiid 

kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  eonaenl^.  pxaiaa  new-born 

gawds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things 

past; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt^ 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 
The  present  eye  pniaes  the  present  ol^ject: 
Then  marvel  not^  thou  great  and  complete 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 
Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on 

thee. 
And  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  again. 
If  thou  wottldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  ease  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of 

late, 
Made  emulous   mianena  'mfongst  the  gods 

themaetvesi, 
And  diave  great  Man  to  fitction. 

Now,  of  this  scene  Dryden  has  not  a  fpord. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  ^rubbish"  iHiicfa  he 
discarded.  But  in  the  place  of  it  he  gires 
us  an  entirely  new  scene  between  Hector  and 
Troilus — ^^  almost  half  the  act."  He  says, 
"  the  occasion  of  raising  it  was  hinted  to  me 
by  Mr.  Betterton ;  the  contrivance  and 
working  of  it  was  my  own."  The  scene,  he 
admits,  was  an  imitation  of  the  famous  soene 
in  '  Julius  CsBsar*  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  And  so  Dryden  transposes  the 
principle  of  one  play  into  another  ;  destroys 
the  grave  irony  of  /  Troilus  and  Oressida*  by 
the  introduction  of  the  heroic  senousness 


which  was  in  its  plaoe  in  ^  Julius  CsMnr;' 
and  gives  us,  altogether,  a  set  of  sioagsel 
characters,  oompeunded  of  ihe  rnmmsm  pisoc 
heraie  and  Shakspere's  xednofcioB  of  the  falat 
henac  to  truth,  and  reawa.'  And  yet^  mkk 
ail  his  labour,  Diyden  could  not  maka  the 
thing  oonsisteiit.  He  is  oompelled  to  take 
fihakqMre^s  jepanasentation  of  AJajc,  for  oz- 
ample.  One  pazalisi  passage  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  liow  Dryden  and  Shak^ere 
managed  tiiese  things : — 

Dbtdek. 

'<  Thulk  Heav'n,  my  lord,  jwn  'le  of  agentfe 

nataie, 
PnuBe  him  that  got  you,  her  Uiat  faroagfai  yoe 

forth; 
But  he  who  taught  you  first  the  use  of  annfi» 
Let  Man  divide  eternity  in  two. 
And  give  him  hall    I  will  not  pxaiee  your 

wisdom, 
Nestor  shall  do 't ;  but  pardon,  fother  Nestor. 
Were  you  as  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain 
Tempered  like  hi^  yon  never  should  excel  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax  is." 


"  Ulya^  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art 
of  sweet  composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gav«  thee 

snek: 
Famed  be  tli^  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
ThrioeAuned,  beyond  all  enidition: 
Bnt  he  that  diseipiined  thy  anos  to  fights 
Lei  Man  divide  etezaity  in  twaia. 
And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigumy 
BoU-bearing  Milo  Ids  additien  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.  1  will  not  pnisethywiodDm. 
Which,  l^e  a  boum,  a  pale,  a  shore,  oonfineB 
Tk^  spacious  and  dilated  parts:  Hese  *a  Nes- 
tor,- 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 
He  mast,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise,' — 
Bnt  pardon,  fother  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  year  brain  so  temper'd. 
Tou  riiould  not  have  the  eminence  of  hkn. 
But  be  as  Ajax.** 

One  of  the  most  extiaoidinarf  subtledes 
of  Shakcpero's  <Tnilus  and  QMsaida'  «rise» 
out  of  the  circumstance  thai  the  naal  heroic 
tragedy  is  found  side  by  aide  mdi  the 
ironioid  heroic.     Osniaadfa»  dioofc    as   the 
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character  10^  may  'he  dftesed  taooug  the  finesfc 
cnfttioBS  of  vrt.  Dryden  «mii6  OaaBMuLoa 
niUgstikBr.  Waa  this  »  want  of  a  real 
l^eioeptioii  of  ''the  grtundB"  of  taeagedy ;  or 
aa  instiacfc  which  vrokM  the  Junker  hezoic, 
when  it  would  come  into  oostanut  with  Im 


own  feebler  coneeptionB  ?  !Ehe  Oaanmdra  of 
Shakepero  is  introduced  to  heighten  the 
effeot  of  the  petty  passions,  the  woridliness, 
whieh  are  everywhere  around  her.  The 
solemn  and  ti^  eumeet  are  in  alliance  with 
madnegs. 


CHAPTEE  V. 
KIKa  HBNRT  Tin. 


'Tna  faaioye  History  of  the  1Mb  of  King 
Heniy  the  Eighth  *  was  first  publiehed  in 
the  folio  collection  of  Shakspere's  works  in 
1623.  The  date  of  the  original  production 
of  this  drama  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  opinions  in  fayour  of  its 
haying  been  produced  in  the  reign  of 
Slizabeth  are  far  more  nuxnezoiu  than 
those  which  hold  it  to  be  a  later  production. 
As  the  question  is  one  of  mose  than  usual 
interest^  we  stuJH  examine  it  aomewiiat  in 
detail. 

And  firsts  of  the  external  evidence.    The 

Globe,  Shakspere's  theatre,  was  bomt  down 

in  Jnne^  1613.    The  canBe  of  this  aeeident, 

and   the    circumstanoes   attendmg  it^   are 

mimitely  related  by  Berend  witnesses.     In 

Winwood's  '  Memorials  *  there  is  a  letter 

from    John    Chamberhan    to    Sir    Ralph 

Winwood,  dated  from  London  the  12th  of 

July,  1613,  which  describes  the  burning, — 

"  which  fell  out  by  a  peal  of  chambeis." 

This  conflagration  took  place  on  the  previous 

29th  of  June.    The  play  actod  on  this  occa- 

aioa  was  one  on  the  etoiy  of  '  Heaiy  YIII.' 

Were  tbe  ''  ohaonbers  "  (small  cannon)  whieh 

produced  the  misfortune  those  fixed  aoeordiDg 

to  the  original  stage-direction  in  the  fourth 

scene  of  the  first  act  of  8hakspere*s  '  King 

Henry  VIII.,'  ''Drum  and  trumpet,  chambers 

discharged  f'"    In  the  Harleian  Manuscripts 

there  ia  a  letter  from  Thomas  Lorkin  to  Sir 

Tfaomaie  Puckering,  dated  "  this  last  of  June, 

1613/'  in  which  the  writer  says,  ''£(0  longer 

since   than  yesterday,  while  Bourbage  his 

compaajr  "^^^  aoticg  at  the  Globe  tie  play 

4^  *  Henrjf  VIU^  and  there  shooting  of  cer- 


tain ohaanfeers  in  way  of  triumph,  the  fire 
cat<^'d."  But  this  does  not  establish  that 
it  was  Shakspere's  play.  The  acoomplished 
Sir  Henry  Wetton,  writing  to  his  nej^ew  on 
the  6tk  ef  July,  1613,  gires  a  minnto  and 
gzapfaio  aoeount  ^  the  aocideut  at  the  Qlobe: 
— ^Now  to  let  matten  of  state  sleep,  I  will 
entertain  yon  at  the  present  with  what  hap- 
pened this  week  at  the  Baiikside.  The  kmg^s 
players  had  a  new  piaffe  called  <  AU  te  True^ 
Ttiftmae^^g  some  pHneipal  pie(>e8  of  the  reiffn 
of  Hemry  ^  Bighihy  whidi  was  set  forth  with 
many  eztraordiuary  azeuxaetances  of  pomp 
and  majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage; 
the  knights  of  the  order,  with  their  Georges 
and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their  embroidered 
coats,  and  the  like;  sufficient,  in  truth,  within 
a  while  to  make  greatness  very  fiuniliar,  if 
not  ridiculous.  Now  Ring  Heniy,  making  a 
mask  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey^s  house^  and 
certain  cannons  being  shot  off  at  his  entry, 
some  of  the  paper,  or  other  stu£^  wherewith 
one  of  ihem  was  stopped,  did  light  on  the 
thatch,  where,  bexng  thonght  at  first  but  an 
idle  smoke,  and  tiieir  eyes  being  more  at- 
tenti¥e  to  the  show,  it  khidled  inwaidiy,  and 
run  rowkd  like  a  tra»i,  oeneuBung,  within 
leas  than  an  hour,  the  whole  house  to  the 
Tory  ground.  This  was  the  fatal  period  of 
that  rirtuons  &hric,  whereisi  yet  nothing  did 
perish  but  wood  and  straw,  and  a  few  for- 
■aken  cloaks :  only  one  man  had  his  breedbies 
set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps  hare  broiled 
him,  if  he  had  not,  by  the  benefit  of  a  pro- 
rident  wit,  put  it  out  with  bottke  ale.*'* 
Here,  then,  is  a  new  pUof  described  ^  repi«&- 

*  '  1UHqul«  WoCtoniame.* 
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senting  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.;"  and  further,  the  passage  of 
Shakspere's  play  in  which  the  ''chambers" 
are  discharged,  being  the  **  entry  "  of  the 
king  to  the  ''  mask  at  the  cardinal's  house," 
is  the  same  to  the  letter.  But  the  title 
which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  gives  the  new  play 
is  'AU  is  True:  Gifford  thinks  this  sut- 
ficient  to  show  that  the  play  represented  at 
the  Globe  in  June,  1613,  was  not  Shakspere's. 
But  other  persons  call  the  play  so  represented 
'  Henry  VIIL*  Howes,  in  his  continuation 
of  Stow's  '  Chronicle,'  so  calls  it.  He  writes 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  Globe, 
for  he  adds  to  his  account  of  the  fire,  ''And 
the  next  spring  it  was  new  builded  in  far 
£Eurer  manner  than  before."  He  speaks  of 
the  title  of  the  play  as  a  familiar  thing : — 
"  the  house  being  filled  with  people  to  be- 
hold the  play,  viz.  of  '  Henry  the  Eighth.' " 
When  Howes  wrote,  was  the  title  *AU  %b  Trui 
merged  in  the  more  obvious  title  derived  from 
the  subject  of  the  play,  and  following  the 
character  of  the  titles  of  Shakspere's  other 
historical  plays  ?  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  the  Prologue  to  'Henry  YIIL* 
especially  keeps  in. view  such  a  title  as  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  has  mentioned: — 

"  Such  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 
May  here  find  iruQi  too.** 

"  Gentle  hearers,  know, 
To  rank  our  chosen  tmih  with  such  a  show 
As  foot  and  fight  is,**  &c. 
**  To  make  that  only  tnu,  we  now  intend." 

Boswell  has  a  veiy  ingenious  theory  that 
this  Prologue  had  especial  reference  to 
another  play  on  the  same  historical  subject, 
'  When  You  See  Me  You  Know  Me,  or  the 
Famous  Chronicle  History  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Rowley,'  in  whidi 
"  the  incidents  in  Henry's  reign  are  thrown 
together  in  the  most  confused  manner." 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  probability  is  that 
the  '  Henry  YIII.'  of  Shakspere,  and  the 
^ All  u  True*  described  by  Wotton,  are  one 
and  the  same  play.  The  next  question  is, 
then,  whether  Wotton  was  correct  in  de- 
scribing the  '  Henry  YIIL'  as  a  new  play. 
Chalmers,  who  almost  stands  alone  in  his 


opinion,  maintains  that  the  fact  of  a  play 
on  the  subject  of  Henry  YIII.  being  termed 
new  in  1613  is  decisive  as  to  the  date  of  its 
original  production  at  that  time.  Malone,  od 
the  contrary,  conjectures  that  the  'Hemj 
YIII.'  was  written  in  1601,  and  revived  in 
1613,  with  a  new  title  and  prologue^  "having 
lain  by  some  years  unacted."  This  conjecture 
rests  upon  no  external  evidence.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  other  division  of  the  subject 
— the  evidence  of  its  date  which  is  furnished 
by  the  play  itself. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Cranmer  in  the  list 
scene,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
are  carried  on  to  that  of  her  successor,  in  th^ 
following  lines  :— 

"  Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  Bat  as 

when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoniix, , 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir,  i 

As  great  in  admiration  as  herself; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blesBedneas  to  one,       { 
(When  Heaven  shall  call  her  fh>m  this  dond 

of  dai'kness,)  | 

Who,  from  the  sscred  ashes  of  her  honour,     | 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  vai, 
And  so  stand  fix'd :  Peace,  plenty,  love,  tnili, 

terror. 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chooen  iii&iit» 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  bin: 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  ihifie, 
His  honour,  and  the  greatness  of  his  name, 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations:  He  shall 

flourish. 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  braacha 
To  all  the  plains  about  him : — Our  childieo'i 

children  | 

Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heaven."  j 

This  passage  would  appear  to  be  decisive  as 
to  the  date  of  the  play,  By  the  introdnction 
of  these  lines : — 

"  Wherever  the  bright  son  of  heaven  shall  shiae, 
His  honour,  and  the  greatness  of  his  name^ 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations." 

That  the  colonization  of  Viryinia  is  here 
distinctly  alluded  to  is  without  doubt  The 
first  charter  was  granted  in  1606;  the 
colony  was  planted  in  1607,  in  which  yesr 
Jamee  Town  was  built ;  another  charter  was 
given  to  the  colonists  in  1612,  and  a  lottoj 
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wu  also  then  granted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  colony,  which  was  struggling 
with  great  difficulties.  That  James  took  an 
especial  interest  in  this  important  eettle- 
ment,  and  naturall j  enough  was  recognised 
as  the  founder  of  ''new  nations,*'  may  he* 
readily  imagined.  In  the  inscription  upon 
a  portrait  of  the  king,  which  helonged  to 
Lord  Bacon,  he  is  styled  ^Imperii  Atlantiei 
conditor,^*  This  part  of  Cranmer*s  prophecy, 
therefore,  would  fix  the  date  of  the  play  after 
the  settlement  of  Virginia.  But  a  new  dif- 
ficulty arises :  All  that  part  of  the  prophecy 
rebthig  to  James,  which  we  have  quoted,  is 
held  to  he  an  addition,  made  upon  a  revival 
of  the  play  in  1613. 

''These  lines,**  says  Br.  Johnson,  "to  the 
interruption  hy  the  king,  seem  to  have  heen 
inserted  at  some  revbal  of  the  play,  after  the 
accession  of  King  James.  If  the  passage  he 
left  out,  the  speech  of  Granmer  proceeds  in  a 
regular  tenor  of  prediction  and  continuity  of 
sentiments  ;  hut,  hy  the  interpolation  of  the 
new  lines,  he  first  celehrates  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cessor, and  then  wishes  he  did  not  know  she 
was  to  die ;  first  rejoices  at  the  consequence, 
and  then  laments  the  cause."  Is  it  so? 
!  The  presumed  interpolation  immediately 
follows  these  lines : — 


"  In  her  days,  eveiy  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  'yhat  he  plants;  and 

sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours,'* &c. 

The  poet  then  adds — 

"  Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  Bat  as 
when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 
f  When  Heaven  shall  oaU  her  Jrom  this  doud 

of  darkneM,) 
Who,  f^om  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour. 
Shall  star-like  rise." 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  he  "first  celebrates 
Elizabeth's  successor,  and  then  wishes  he 
did  not  know  she  was  to  die"?  Of  the 
seventeen  lines  which  relate  to  James,  the 
first  eleven  never  lose  sight  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  "blessedness,"  her  "honour,"  her  "fame," 
vrere  to  descend  to  her  "  heir."    The  extef^ 


sum  of  the  dominion  of  England,  under 
James, — ^the  only  .passage  in  which  "the 
greatness  of  his  name"  is  separated  from 
that  of  Elizabeth,— occupies  the  remaining 
part  of  the  prophecy;  and  that  the  thread 
which  connects  the  whole  with  Elizabeth 
may  not  be  dropped,  even  while  those  six 
lines  are  uttered,  Oranmer  returns  to  the 
close  of  her  life,  which  in  two-thirds  of  the 
previous  seventeen  lines  he  had  constantly 
inferred : — 

"  She  shall  be,  to  the  happineas  of  England, 
An  aged  princess,"  &c. 

It  n^ght  as  well  be  assumed,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  the  "  Tu  MarceUus  eris''  of  Virgil 
is  an  interi>olation.  That  famous  passage  is 
most  skilfully  connected  with  all  that  ac- 
companies it ;  but  it  might  nevertheless  be 
as  easily  severed  as  the  lines  which  are  here 
maintained  to  be  an  unskilful  addition. 

But  it  is  held,  further,  that  Shakspere  did 
not  wnte  these  lines ;  that  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  them ;  that  Shakspere  might  properly 
compliment  Elizabeth  in  her  lifetime,  but 
that  he  would  not  descend  to  flatter  James, 
who  was  "  a  contemptible  king."  Shakspere, 
it  is  well  known,  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  James  for  personal  kindnesses  ;  but  there 
is  not  a  word  here  of  James's  personal  quali- 
ties. The  lines  apply  to  the  character  of 
his  government — ^its  "peace,  plenty,  love,, 
truth,  terror" — the  extension  of  its  growth 
to  "make  new  nations."  Would  Jonson, 
had  he  written  this  passage,  have  forgotten 
that  James  was  somewhat  prouder  of  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  king ;  and 
that  one  who  knew  him  well  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  say  to  him,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  in  • 
sincerity,  "  There  has  not  been  since  Christ's 
time  any  king  or  temporal  monarch  which 
has  been  so  learned  in  all  literature  and 
erudition,  divine  and  human  "?''^  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  passage  as  one 
that  Shakspere  might  not  have  blushed  to 
have  written,  and  which  derogates  nothing 
from  the  manly  independence  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

The  later  editors  consider  that  the  inter- 
polation rested  at  the  interruption  of  the 
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king.  TheoUild  would  cany  it  fniiher^ — 
ihroQgh  the  remainder  of  Qrumier^s  ^>et^ : 
<<if  this  play  was  wrote,  as  in  my  opiston  it 
wasy  in  the  reign  of  EUstbeth,  we  may  easily 
determine  where  Cranmer's  eulogium  of 
that  prineess  oeneluded.  I  make  ne  qnes<- 
tion  but  the  poet  rested  here  :•-*• 

*And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by 
blood." 

Theobald  omits  to  state  the  most  obvious 
reason  for  his  opinion.  We  hold  that  Shak- 
speroy  in  the  age  of  ElizsJbeth,  would  never 
have  written — 

"  She  shall  be,  to  the  hi^pinesa  ef  Suglaad, 
An  offed  princeBB."* 

That  passage  is  also,  to  our  minds,  deariy 
an  interpolation,  auumin^  that  the  phy  was 
prodiLeed  during  Mizabeth^g  reign.  She,  of 
all  sovereigns,  would  least  have  endured  to 
be  called  <i^;  she,  of  whom,  in  her  seven- 
tieth year,  the  French  Ambassador  writes, 
*^  Her  eye  is  still  lively,  she  has  good  spirits, 
and  is  Ibnd  of  life,  for  which  reason  she 
takes  great  care  of  herself ;  to  which  may 
be  added  an  inclination  for  the  Earl  of 
CSlancarty,  a  brave,  handsome  Irish  noble- 
man. This  makes  her  cheerful, /ti^  of  h&pe 
and  isonjwJtnce  Tttpcctinff  htr  agt,  Aboufr  a 
year  before  this  time  it  is  hdd  that  the 
'Henry  YIIL*  was  written,  and  that  it 
originally  included  the  dlose  of  Granmer*s 
propheey .  ''  An  aged  princess !  '*  **  But  ^e 
must  ^  V*  Shakspere  must  indeed  have 
been  a  bold  man  to  have  ventured  upon 
such  truths. 

But  let  US  yield  the  whole  ^estion  of  in- 
terpolation te  those  who  assert  that  the 
'  Heaiy  YIIL'  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  give  up  even  the  passage  of 
the  ^aged  princess.''  It  is  held  that  the 
I^y  was  written  to  please  Elizabeth.  The 
memory  ef  Henry  YIIL,  perhaps,  was  not 
cherished  by  her  with  any  deep  afiection ; 
but  would  she,  who  in  her  dying  hour  is 
reported  to  have  said,  ""  My  seat  has  been 
the  seat  of  kings,"  allow  the  frailties,  and 
even  the  peculiarities,  of  her  jhther  to  be 
made  a  public  speetacle  ?  Would  she  have 
borne  that  has  passion  te  her  mother  should 
have  been  put  forward  in  the  strongest  way 


by  the  poet — <hat  Is,  in  tiie  sefwnce  tf  tibs 
dnmaiie  action—- as  the  impeUiBg  motivs 
£ar  his  divorce  firam  Katharine  1  WeuU  ike 
haw  telfmted  the  maaque  scene  immwliitriy 
sneoeeding^  tiuit  m  which  Katharine  is  toU 
by  her  husband,  ^  Yonhave  half  ew  powv"  1 
WeuH  she  have  endured  that  h«  &Aar, 
upon  his  next  appearsnoe  alker  the  meetiBg 
with  Ame  BuUen,  when  he  eTflaisw, 

"^  The  fidrest  hand  I  ever  toudi'd  !    0  betutr, 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee  !" — 

and — 

"  By  Heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one ! — Sveethoft, 
I  were  nnmsnneriy  to  take  yon  onV 
And  not  to  kiss  you '" — 

that  he  should  be  lepiesented  in  the  depth 
of  his  hypocrisy  gloating  over  his  pn^seied 
divorce,  with — 

"  But,  conscience,  conscience, — 
Oh,  *t  is  a  tender  place,  aaid  I  mutt  lean  her't 

Would  she  have  been  pleased  with  the  jesl} 
of  the  old  lady  to  Anne  upon  her  appwact- 
ing  elevation— 4ier  title — her  ^thousud 
pound  a-year  *' — and  all  to  be  instantly  id- 
lowed  by  the  trial-scene, — that  magaifion^ 
exhibition  of  the  purity,  the  constancy,  the 
fortitude,  the  grandeur  of  aoul,  the  m^- 
possession,  of  the  ^  most  poor  woman  and  a 
stranger"  that  her  mother  had  supphmted : 
contrasted  with  the  Heartless  coldness,  saind 
over  with  a  more  heartless  commendation  of 
his  injured  wife,  from  the  hypocritical  tynnt, 
who  ends  the  defence  of  his  conduct  ex- 
pressed in 

^the  shaip  thoiny  poinla 

Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  fimsrd," 

with  the  real  truth,  spoken  aside^ 

'^  I  may  peNsiv^ 
These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  *  *  * 

Cmamer, 

IVythee,  return  I  with  thy  appseach*  I  kaor, 
My  contort  come*  **/ 

Finally,  would  she  have  Mfsaasn  the  slagc 
exhibition  of  her  lather's 
liaritie%  in   addition   to    the 
yMA  eaanot  be  mistakseiv  of 
arrogant,  impatienty  and  crafty 
WonU  die  have  laughed  at  hk 
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" hft !"  ;  or  teken  «waj  Badbag^'a  iioeiioe  1 
Weold  8h«  httft  wep4  otRsrthftnBiMl  touAoig 
sttnov  «£  t&e  ckying  Katharine;  «r  seat 
Shakspmn  te  join  the  camgnaj  of  h»  fiisad 
Seuthampten  in  the  Tower?  ThoBa  who 
hare  wzktaa  on  the  aiihject  laj  she  would 
hafe  hena  all  this ;  and  that  the  pegcant 
of  her  matiicr's  coKonation^  with  the  sue- 
ceedxDg  vefNPesentation  of  her  own  christen- 
ing,  capped  with,  the  pzophecy  of  her  ftitiire 
greatnees,  were  to  ensure  the  barmliwsness 
of  all  these  somewhat  exploeiTe  materials, 
and  to  cany  forward  the  fire  acts  to  a  most 
f elicitons  eonelnsion— 


u 


This  fiitie  one  riiall  make  it  holiday/ 


Malon^  a3  it  appears  to  ns,  says  all  that 
can  be  said,  in  the  literal  way,  to  prove  that 
such  a  drama  as  this  would  be  acceptable  to 
Elizabeth:  ''It  is  more  likely  that  Shak- 
speare  should  have  written  a  play  the  chief 
subject  of  which  is  the  disgraces  of  Queen 
Katharine,  the  og^frandizemeTU  of  Anne 
Boleyn^  and  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  in 
the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  than  after  her 
death  ;  at  a  time  when  the  subject  must 
have  been  highly  pleasing  at  court,  rather 
than  at  a  period  when  it  must  haye  been 
less  interesting.  Queen  Katharine,  it  is 
true,  is  represented  as  an  amiable  character, 
but  stin  she  is  edipsed;  and,  the  greater  her 
merity  the  higher  was  the  compliment  to  the 
mother  of  Elizabeth,  to  whose  superior  beauty 

I  she  tatu  obliged  to  give  way^*  This  is  the 
prosaic,  we  may  say  the  essentially  grovel- 
ling,  mode  of  viewing  the  object  of  Shak- 
spere, — an  object  pre-supposing  equal  vul- 

j  ^rity  of  mind  in  the  dramatist  and  his 
court  aod&ence.  Our  readers  will  be  sure 
that  we  appreciate  far  more  highly  Mr. 
Campbell's  poetical  creed  in  this  matter  i — 
^  Shakq>eare  cimtrives,  thouigh  at  the 
I  sacrifice  of  some  historical  truth,  to  raise 
the  matron  Katharine  to  our  highest  ad- 
misationy  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  keeps 
ua  ia  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  on  tde- 
xable  terms  with  Henry  YIII.  But  who 
<ioes  not  see,  under  all  this  wise  manage- 
xnenty  the  drift  of  his  design,  namely,  to 
oompliment  Elizabeth  as  a  virgin  queen ;  to 

♦  'Chronologleal  Order/  p.  980. 


imtereit  ue  in  the  memeiy  of  her  mother 
Anne  Bota^;  and  te  imprass  us  with  a 
belief  of  her  innoaenee>  ^ough  she  suffered 
aa  ao  aUeged  trastrtss  to  the  bed  of  Henry  1 
The  private  death  ef  KatharsM  of  Aizagon 
might  have  been  still  remembered  by  many 
living  persons^  but  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn 
was  still  more  fresh  in  public  reoollectian ; 
and  a  wiser  expedient  could  not  have  been 
devised  for  asserting  the  innocence  of  Eliza- 
beth's mother  than  by  portraying  Henry's 
injustice  towards  Queen  Katharines  For  we 
are  obliged  to  iiifer  that,  if  the  tyrant  could 
thus  misuse  the  noble  Katharine,  the  purest 
innocence  in  her  lovely  successor  could  be 
no  shield  against  his  cruelty."  t 

There  is  one  sl^^ht  objection  to  this  theory. 
Shakspere  wrote  for  an  audioice;  and  aa 
audience  is  a  thing  of  impulses  ;  it  sympa- 
thizes with  the  oppressed,  and  hates  the 
oppressor.  An  audience  does  not  ^infer.^^ 
The  poet  who  trusts  to  an  audience  perceiving 
'Hhe  drift  of  his  design^  through  the  xeil 
of  a  dramatic  action  which  moves  their 
feelings  entirely  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  he  intends  them  to  be  moved, 
has,  to  our  minds  at  least,  a  different  theory- 
of  his  art  from  that  of  Shakspere. 

We  hold  that  the  Prologue  whidi  we  shall 
presently  examine  is  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  idea  of  this  drama.  The  Prologue  is 
&stened  upon  Jonson,  upon  the  theory  that 
he  wrote  it  after  Shakspere's  retirement  from 
the  stage,  when  the  old  |^y  was  remved  in 
his  absence.  We  believe  in  the  one  piece  of 
external  evidence, — that  a  '  Henry  VIIL'  was 
produced  in  1613^  when  the  Globe  was  burned ; 
that  it  was  a  new  play ;  that  it  was  then 
called  ^All  is  True;'  and  that  this  title 
agrees  with  the  idea  upon  which  Shakspere 
wrote  the  '  Henry  YIII.'  Those  who  believe 
that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  Bliaabetii 
have  to  reject  this  one  piece  of  eaiUmei 
evidence.  We  further  believe,  £rom  the 
internal  evidence,  that  the  play,  as  it  stands, 
was  written  in  the  time  of  James  L,  and  that 
we  hare  received  it  in  its  original  Ibrm. 
Those  who  assert  the  contrary  have  to  resort 
to  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation,  and, 
farther,  have  to  explain  how  manythhigB 
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which  are,  to  a  plain  understanding,  incon- 
sistent with  their  theory,  may  be  interpreted, 
by  great  ingenuity,  to  be  consistent.  We 
believe  that  Shakspere,  amongst  his  latest 
dramas,  constructed  an  historical  drama  to 
complete  his  great  series, — one  that  was 
agreeable  to  the  tone  of  his  mind  after  his 
fiftieth  year : — 

**  Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe." 

Those  who  take  the  opposite  yiew  hold  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  poet  was  to  produce 
something  which  might  be  acceptable  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  belief  is  the  obrious 
one ;  the  contrary  belief  may  be  the  more 
ingenious. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  most  remarkable 
Prologue  of  the  few  which  are  attached  to 
Shakspere*s  plays.    It  thus  commences : — 

"  I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh ;  things 
now, 

That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 
^  Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe, 

Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 

We  now  present" 

It  is,  to  our  minds,  a  perfect  exposition  of 
the  principle  upon  which  the  poet  worked  in 
the  construction  of  this  drama.  Believing, 
whatever  weight  of  authority  there  may  be 
for  the  contrary  opinion,  that  the  'Henry 
YIIL'  was  a  new  play  in  1613^  there  had 
been  a  considerable  interval  between  its 
production  and  that  of  the  '  H^ry  V.,* — ^the 
last  in  the  order  of  representation  of  his 
previous  Histories.  Biuing  that  interval 
several  of  the  pectus  most  admirable  comedies 
had  been  unquestionably  produced ;  and  the 
audience  of  1613  was  periiaps  still  revelling 
in  the  recollections  of  the  wit  of  Touchstone^ 
or  the  more  recent  whimsies  of  Autolycus. 
But  the  poet,  who  was  equally  master  of  the 
tean  and  the  smiles  of  his  audience,  prepares 
them  for  a  serious  view  of  the  aspects  of 
real  life : — **  I  come  no  more  to  make  you 
laugh."  He  thought,  too,  that  the  popular 
desire  for  noisy  combats,  and  the  unavoidable 
deficiencies  of  the  stage  in  the  representation 
of  battle-ecenes— he  had  before  described  it 
as  an  " unworthy  scaifold"  for  ^  vasty  fields" 
—might  be  passingly  adverted  to;  and  that 


the  Clowns  of  the  same  stage,  whom  he  had 
indeed  reformed,  but  who  still  delighted 
the  '^  ears  of  the  groundlings"  with  their 
extemporal  rudeness,  might  be  ilightly 
renounced.  He  disclaimed,  then,  **  both  fool 
and  fight:"  these  were  not  amongst  the 
attractions  of  this  work  of  his  maturer  age. 
He  hi^  to  offer  weighty  and  serious  things, 
sad  and  high  things,  noble  scenes  that 
commanded  tears ;  state  and  woe  were  to  be 
exhibited  together :  there  was  to  be  pegeantiy, 
but  it  was  to  be  full  of  pity ;  and  the  woe 
was  to  be  the  more  intense  from  its  truth. 
And  how  did  this  master  of  his  art  profes 
to  be  able  to  produce  such  deep  emotion 
from  the  exhibition  of  scenes  that  almost 
came  down  to  his  own  times;  that  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  his  audience  had 
witnessed  in  their  impoetical  reality;  that 
belonged  not  to  the  period  when  the  sword 
was  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
princes  and  favourites,  but  when  men  fell 
by  intrigue  and  not  by  battle,  and  even  the 
axe  of  the  capricious  despot  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  law  ?  There  was  another  great . 
poet  of  this  age  of  high  poetry,  who  had  I 
indicated  the  general  theme  whidi  Shakspeie ; 
proposed  to  illustrate  in  this  drama : — 

"  What  man  that  sees  the  ever-whirling  wheel 
Of  change,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth 
sway, 
But  that  thereby  doth  find,  and  pUunly  fed, 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  play  , 

The  cruel  sports  to  many  men's  decay!'**    { 

From  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  the  dramatic 
action  seems  to  point  to  the  abiding  presence 
of  that  power  which  works 

"  Her  cruel  sports  to  many  men*s  decay." 

We  see  the  ^ever-whirling  wheel,"  in  a 
succession  of  contrasts  of  grandeur  and 
debasement ;  and,  even  when  the  action  is 
closed,  we  are  carried  forward  into  the  depths 
of  the  future,  to  have  the  same  triumph  of 
'^Mutability"  suggested  to  our  oontemf^ 
tion.  This  is  the  theme  which  the  poet 
emphatically  presents  to  us  under  its  aspect 
of  sadness : — 

"  Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  you :  Think,  ye  see 
The  very  persons  of  our  noble  stoiy, 
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As  they  were  liTing;  think,  you  see  them  great. 
And  follow'd  with  the  general  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thooaand  frienda;  then,  in  a  moment^  ^ee 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meeta  miaeiy." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  great  principle  of  the 
play,  it  appears  to  us  to  open  with  singular 
art.    The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  is 
presented  to  our  view,  not  as  a  mere  piece 
of  ordinary  description,  but   as   having  a 
dramatic  connexion  with  the  principal  action. 
By  this  description  we  are  at  once,  and  most 
naturally,  introduced  to  the  characters  of 
the  proud  nobles  whose  hatred  Wolsey  has 
provoked.    The  sarcastic  Norfolk  may  pro- 
bably abide  the  frown  of  the  great  cardinal ; 
but  in  the  temperament  of  the  impetuous 
Buckingham  there  is  inevitable  danger.  What 
a  portrait  of  self-willed  pride  has  the  poet 
drawn  of  Buckingham  in  all  that  scene !  How 
the  haughty  peer  first  displays  his  rough 
contempt  of  *'  such  a  keech**  as  Wolsey ;  then 
throws  out  his  random  allegations  against 
his  honesty;  next  encounters  him  with  an 
eye  ^full  of  disdain,"  and  is  scarcely  kept 
from  following  him  to  the  king  to  ''  outstare 
him;"  and,  finally,  lashes  himself  to  the 
utterance  of  a  torrent  of  words,  while  his 
I  friends  evidently  tremble  more  for  him  in 
the  consequences  of  his  blind  hatred  than 
thej  look  with  hope  to  its  power  to  injure 
the  man  whom  they  equally  hate.    And  how 
does  all  this  close  ?    In 


"  my  life  is  spann'd  already : 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham," 


we  see  the  coming  end  of  the  rash  and 
haughty  man ; — ^his  '^  noble  blood  ^  will  be 
reckoned  as  nothing  in  the  '^  beggar^s  book ; " 
the  **  butcher^s  cur"  will  tear  him. 

If  the  arrest  of  Buckingham  had  been 
follovred  by  his  <<  coming  from  his  arraign- 
menty"  we  should  have  seen  indeed  the 
** misery"  following  upon  the  "mightiness;" 
but  vre  should  not  have  seen  the  moving 
cause  of  this  rapid  transition  of  fortune. 
There  sits  the  absolute  king,  prejudging  his 
irictlxn  before  examination : — 

"  I  stood  1'  the  level 
Of  a  full-chai^ged  confederacy." 

Sut  an  interruption  takes  place.    The  queen 


comesy  in  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  justice^ 
to  represent  to  the  king  that  his  subjects 
'^  are  in  great  grievance."  Upon  his  minister 
does,  the  king  lay  the  blame,  and  desires  the 
grievance  to  be  redressed.  This  lo<^  like 
equity  and  moderation : — 

"  We  must  not  rend  onr  sabjeets  from  our  laws, 
And  stick  them  in  our  wiU." 

The  queen,  who  has  obtained  the  redress  of 
the  subjects*  wrong,  is  to  "  sit  by,"  and  hear 
the  charges  against  Buckingham.  To  her 
upright  and  sagacious  mind  it  is  evident 
that  the  charges  are  the  exaggerations  of 
revenge,  stimulated  by  corruption.  The  king 
will  see  only  the  one  side  of  the  evidence. 
When  Katharine  exhorts  Wolsey  to  **  deliver 
all  with  charity,"  Henry  desires  the  witness 
to  "speak  on;"  when  Katharine  lays  bare 
the  "  spleen"  of  the  Surveyor,  with  Henry 
it  is  still  "Let  him  on."  The  allegation 
rests  only  upon  the  testimony  of  a  discarded 
servant  as  to  words  spoken ;  but  upon  these 
is  the  duke  condemned;  for,  afUr  the 
decision  of  the  king,  a  trial  is  but  a  form : — 

"  He  is  attach'd ; 
Call  him  to  present  trial:  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  't  is  his;  if  none, 
Let  him  not  seek 't  of  us." 

It  is  evident  that  the  hatred  of  Wolsey 
produces  the  fall  of  Buckingham;  but  the 
ambitious  minister  wields  a  power  which 
may  turn  and  rend  lum.  Ail  with  him, 
however,  is  apparent  security :  his  greatness 
is  at  its  height.  The  king  visits  his  mighty 
subject  as  a  familiar  friend; — ^there  is 
masquing  and  banqueting;  and  the  gay 
monarch  chooses  the  "fairest  hand,"  and 
hovers  round  the  one  "  sweet  partner."  This 
is  the  "state"  which  is  the  prelude  to 
the  "woe."  Between  the  prejudgment  of 
Buckingham  by  the  king,  and  his  formal 
condemnation,  the  cardinal's  masque  is 
interposed.  It  is  the  wonderfrd  art  of 
Shakspere  in  this  play  to  command  our 
entire  sympathies  for  the  unfortunate.  He 
hag  taken  no  care  to  render  Buckingham  an 
object  of  our  love,  or  even  respect,  till  he 
perishes.  We  think  him  a  wilful  man ;  we 
see  that  there  is  a  struggle  for  power  between 
him  and  Wolsey :  it  is  his  "misery"  alone 
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that  makes  us  '^ot  fall  a  tear."  Amongii 
the  ''noble  soenes^'  <^  this  drama^  that  in 
which  Backingham  addresses  ''  all  good 
people"  is  very  nohle.  The  deepest  pathos 
isin— 

"  When  I  came  hither  I  was  lord  high  constable, 
And  duke  of  Buckingham ;  now,  poor  Edward 
Bohun." 

But  there  is  a  deeper  pathos  that  will 
*^  draw  the  eye  to  flow."  It  is  foreshadowed 
to  us  even  while  the  eye  is  still  wet  for 
Buckingham  :— 

"  Did  yon  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  bnzzing,  of  a  separation 
Between  the  King  and  Katharine  1* 

The  courtiers  speak  of  this  freely : — 

"Cham.  It  seems  the  marriage  with  his 
brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

Si/.  No,  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady.** 

And  shall  we  ^  let  £aU  a  tear"  because  a  just 
and  spotless  wife  is  about  to  be  parted  firom 
a  self-willed,  capricious,  tyrannical  husband? 
If  we  read  her  character  aright,  we  shall 
understand  where  lies  the  depth  of  her 
"misery."  It  is  not  in  Anne  Bullen^s  de- 
scription alone  that  we  can  estimate  ''the 
pang  that  pinches."  It  is  not  alone  that 
she  has  "lived  long"  with  "his  highness" — 

"  Still  growing  in  a  mi^jesty  and  pomp,  the  which 
To  leave  a  thonaand-lold  more  bitter  than 
'T  is  sweet  at  first  to  aoqoire." 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  a  young  woman, 
to  whom  "  majesty  and  pomp"  look  dazxling. 
In  her  notion  the  "  divorce  "  from  "  temporal " 
glory  is 

"  a  sufferance,  panging 
As  soul  and  body  severing." 

It  is  held  thai  this  pity  of  Aime  for  her 
mistress  if  a  ateoke  of  dramatic  art  to  render 
her  amiable  under  her  equivocal  situation. 
Is  it  not  rather  the  poet^s  poroCound  display 
of  the  weakness  of  Anne*s  own  chaiacter? 
The  Bufferings  of  Katharine  lie  deeper  than 
this.  She  is  one  who  feeb  that  she  is  aboat 
to  be  surrounded  with  the  snaies  of  injnttioa. 
She  is  defJanoeless— "a  most  poor  woman,  and 


a  stranger."  She  has  been  "  a  true  and 
humble  wife."  But  she  is  proud— «oblj 
proud: — 

"Sir, 
I  am  about  to  weep ;  bat,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  drcam'd  so,) 

certain 
llie  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tean 
I  'U  turn  to  sparks  of  fire.** 

The  eloquence  of  that  "  simple  woman  "— 
her  lofty  bearing,  her  bold  resolve — is  not 
bom  of  the  clinging  to  temporal  pomp:  it 
issues  out  of  the  bruised  spirit,  whose  affec- 
tions are  outraged,  whose  honour  ia  insulted, 
whose  dignity  is  trodden  upon.  She  is  all  in 
all  in  this  great  scene.  Before  the  graadeur 
of  her  earnest  and  impassioned  pleading  the 
intellect  of  Wolsey  quails,  and  the  self-vill 
of  Henry  seeorts  to  a  justification  of  his 
motives.  What  a  picture  next  is  opened  of 
the  "poor  weak  woman,  fieJlen from  favour!' 
The  poetry  of  the  situation  is  unequalled: 
the  queen,  sitting  amongst  her  women  at 
work — and  listening  to  that  delicious  song 
of  "  Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees.' 
Then  is  revealed  the  innermost  grief  of  that 
wounded  heart: — 

"  Would  ye  havo  me 
Pat  my  sick  eanse  into  his  handa  that  hat«i 

mel 
Alas  I  he  has  baaish'd  me  his  bed  already ; 
His  love,  too  long  ago :  I  am  old,  my  lords, 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.    What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  1** 


But  the  pride  still  remains — ^the  daiightar  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  speaks  in  the  &11sd 
woman's 

"  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignitiea." 

She  has  lost  even  the  power  ai  making  bcr 
dependants  happy : — 

''  Alas  t  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  for- 
tunes r' 

and  then  comes,  out  of  this  tendemesi^  the 
revulsion  from  that  lofty  pasaon  to  tke 
humility  of  an  absorbing  despair: — 

"  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords :  And,  piay,  for 
give  me, 
If  I  have  used  myself  unmaaaeily.'' 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  compass  of  poetry 
more  toaching  than  this  exhibition  of  the 
gradnftl  subjection  of  a  high  spirit  to  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

Anothar  turn  of  **  the  ever-whirling  wheel  !*' 
Wolsej  next  falls.  He  had  none  of  our  sympa- 
thies. We  gaae  upon  his  commanding  intel- 
lect ;  we  manrel  at  ''his unbounded  stomach  ;'* 
— ^but  we  fear  the  craft j  and  daring  politician. 
Up  to  the  moment  when  the  treacherous 
Henry  gathers  up  his  power  to  hurl  the  bolt 
at  him— • 

"  and  then  to  break&st,  with 
What  appetite  yon  haye* — 

we  rejoice  at  "the  instant  cloud."  But  by 
the  exercise  of  his  marrellous  art  the  poet 
throws  the  fallen  man  upon  our  pity.  He 
restores  him  to  his  fellowship  with  humanity 
by  his  temporal  abasement.  The  trappings 
of  his  ambition  are  stripped  off,  and  we  see 
him  in  his  natural  dignity.  He  puts  om  the 
armour  of  fortitude,  and  we  reverence  him. 

The  scene  is  changed.  The  stage  is  crowded 
with  processional  displays.  There  has  been  a 
coronation.  We  see  it  not ;  but  its  description 
is  worth  more  than  the  sight : — 

"  The  rich  stream 
Of  lords,  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a  prepared  plaee  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  from  her :  while  her  gnoe  sat  down 
To  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hoar,  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people." 

Anne  passes  from  the  stage ;— Katharine  is 
led  in  sick.  Her  great  enemy  is  dead.  She 
cannot  but  number  up  his  faults ;  but  she 
listens  to  "his  good.*'  They  have  a  fellowship 
in  misfortnne;  and  she  honours  his  ashes. 
She  is  passing  from  the  world.  The  grave 
hides  tiiat  pure,  and  gentle,  and  noble  sufferer. 
Anne  is  crowned.    Her  example  of 

"  How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  miseiy  " 

was  not  to  be  shown.  But  who  can  &rget  it? 
Thea  comes  the  shadowing  out  of  new  in- 
trigues and  new  hatreds;  and  the  despot 
pats  on  an  attitude  of  justioe.  Eliiabeth  is 
bom.  The  link  is  completed  between  the 
gensanstion  which  is  past  and  the  generation 
which  loelcs  upon 


"  The  very  persons  of  our  noble  stoiy. 
As  they  were  living." 

Shakspere  has  closed  his  great  series  of 
*  Chronicle  Histories.*  This  last  of  them  was 
to  be  '"  sad,  high,  and  working."  It  has  laid 
bare  the  hollowness  of  worldly  glory ;  it 
has  shown  the  heavy  "  load  "  of  "  too  much 
honour."  It  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the 
times  which  succeeded  the  feudal  strifes  of 
the  other  *  Histories.*  Were  they  better  times? 
To  the  mind  of  the  poet  the  age  of  corruption 
was  as  "  sad  "  as  the  age  of  force.  The  one 
tyrant  rides  over  the  obligations  of  justice, 
wielding  a  power  more  terrible  than  that  of 
the  sword.  The  poet*s  consolation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prophetic  views  of  the  future. 
The  prophecy  of  Cramner  upon  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  is  the  eulogy  of  just 
government — partially  realized  in  the  age  of 
Shakspere,  but  not  the  less  a  high  conception, 
(however  beyond  the  reality,)  of 

"  What  nukes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so." 

We  have  a  few  words  to  add  on  the  style 
of  this  drama.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
elliptical  construction  of  many  of  the  sen- 
tences and  Ifor  an  occasional  peculiarity  in 
the  versification,  which  is  not  found  in  any 
other  of  ShakspereV  works.  The  Roman 
plays,  decidedly  amongst  the  latest  of  his 
prodnctions,  possess  a  colloquial  freedom  of 
versification  which  in  some  cases  approaches 
almost  to  ruggedness.  But  in  the  'Henry 
YIII.*  this  freedom  is  carried  much  further. 
We  have  repeated  instances  in  which  the 
lines  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  read  them  with  the  slightest  pause  at  the 
end  of  each  line : — ^the  sentence  must  be  run 
together,  so  as  to  produce  more  the  effect  of 
measured  prose  than  of  blank-verse.  As  an 
example  of  what  we  mean,  we  will  write  a 
sentence  of  fourteen  lines  as  if  it  had  been 
printed  as  prose :— * 

"  Hence  I  took  a  thought  this  was  a  jndgment 
on  me ;  that  my  kingdom,  well  worthy  the  best 
heir  of  the  wortd,  should  not  be  g^ded  in  *t 
by  me :  Then  foUows,  that  I  weigfa'd  the  danger 
which  my  realms  stood  in  by  this  my  iasae's  ML: 
and  that  gave  to  me  many  a  gnanung  throe. 
Thns  hailing  in  the  wild  sea  of  my  ooaseience, 
I  did  steer  towards  this  remedy,  whereapon  we 
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are  now  present  here  together;  that  'a  to  say,  I 
meant  to  rectify  my  conscience, — ^which  I  then 
did  feel  full  rick,  and  yet  not  well,— by  all  the 
reverend  fathers  of  the  land,  and  doctors  leam'd." 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  passage 
(Act  II.  Scene  4)  he  will  see  that  many  of 
the  lines  end  with  particles,  and  that  scarcely 
one  of  the  lines  is  marked  by  a  pause  at  the 
termination.  Many  other  passages  could  be 
pointed  out  with  this  peculiarity.  A  theory 
has  been  set  up  that  Jonson  ''tampered" 
with  the  versification.  We  hold  this  notion 
to  be  utterly  untenable ;  for  there  is  no  play 
of  Shakspere*s  which  has  a  more  decided 
character  of  unity — ^no  one  from  which  any 
passage  could  be  less  easily  struck  out.    We 


believe  that  Shakspere  worked  in  this  par- 
ticular upon  a  principle  of  art  which  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  to  adhere  to  whererer 
the  nature  of  the  scene  would  allow.  The 
elliptical  construction,  and  the  licence  of 
versification,  brought  the  dialogue,  whenever 
the  speaker  was  not  necessarily  rhetorical, 
closer  to  the  language  of  common  UfcL  Of 
all  his  historical  plays,  the  '  Henry  YIIL*  is 
the  nearest  in  its  story  to  his  own  times.  It 
professed  to  be  a  "  truth.**  It  belongs  to  his 
o?m  country.  It  has  no  poetical  indistinct- 
ness about  it,  either  of  time  or  place :  all  is 
defined.  If  the  diction  and  the  versification 
had  been  more  artificial,  it  would  have  been 
less  a  reality. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  ROMAN  PLAYS. 


Thb  three  plays  of  '  Ooriolanus,*  *  Julius 
CsBsar,*  and  'iJitony  and  Cleopatra,*  were 
first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623. 
The  Gennan  critic,  Horn,  concludes  some 
remarks  upon  Shakspere's  '  King  John*  with 
a  passage  that  may  startle  those  who  believe 
that  the  truth  of  history,  and  the  truth  of 
our  great  dramatic  teacher  of  history,  are 
altogether  different  things  : — 

«  The  hero  of  this  piece  stands  not  in  the 
list  of  personages,  and  could  not  stand  with 
them ;  for  the  idea  should  be  clear  without 
personification.    The  hero  is  England. 

^  What  the  poet  chose  to  express  of  his 
view  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  native 
land  he  has  confided  to  the  Bastard  to  em- 
body in  words : — 

'  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
Bat  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself:* 

But  Shakspere  is  immeasurably  more  than 
Faulconbridge,  and  he  would  have  the  reader 
and  the  spectator  more  also.  These  lines 
are  not  intended  to  be  fixed  upon  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
alone ;  they  are  not  even  confined  to  Eng- 


land generally.  They  are  for  the  elevation 
of  the  views  of  a  state— of  a  people.  Happy 
for  England  that  she  possesses  a  poet  who 
so  many  years  since  has  spoken  to  her 
people  as  the  highest  and  most  splendid 
teacher!  The  full  consequences  of  his 
teaching  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  re- 
vealed ;  they  may  perhaps  never  wholly  be 
exhibited.  We,  however,  know  that  in  Eng- 
land a  praiseworthy  zeal  for  their  country's 
history  prevails  amongst  the  people.  But 
who  first  gave  true  life  to  that  history  V* 

In  the  three  great  Roman  dramas,  the 
idea,  not  personified,  but  full  of  a  life  that 
animates  and  informs  every  scene,  is  Boxs. 
Some  one  said  that  Chantrey*8  bust  of  a 
great  living  poet  was  more  like  than  the 
poet  himself.  Shakspere*s  Rome,  we  Ten- 
ture  to  think,  is  more  like  than  the  Rome  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  the  idealized  Rome,  true 
indeed  to  her  every-day  features,  but  em- 
bodying that  expression  of  character  which 
belongs  to  the  universal  rather  than  the 
accidental.  And  yet  how  varied  is  the  idea 
of  Rome  wkich  tlxe  poet  presents  to  us  in 
these  three  great  mirrors  of  her  history ! 
In  the  young  Rome  of  Coriolanus  we  see 
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the  teirible  energy  of  her  rising  ambition 
checked  and  OYorpowered  by  the  factious 
violence  of  her  contending  cUuses.  We  know 
that  the  prayer  of  Ck>riolanus  is  a  rain 
prayer ; — 

"  The  honoured  gods 
Keep  Borne  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  Justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  love  among 

us ! 
Throng  oar  huge  temples  with  the  shows  of 

peace. 
And  not  oar  streets  with  war  I** 

In  the  matured  Rome  of  Julius  Caesar  we 
see  her  riches  and  her  glories  about  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  domestic  conflict  of  prin- 
ciples:^' 

"Borne,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble 

bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  g^reat 

flood, 
I      But  it  was  £fimed  with  more  than  with  one 

mani 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of 

Borne, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one 

manr 

,  In  the  slightly  older  Rome  of  Antony,  her 
power,  her  magniflcence,  are  ready  to  perish 
in  the  selfishness  of  individuals: — 

**  Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  ranged  empire  &11 !" 

!  Rome  was  saved  from  anarchy  by  the  su- 
I  premacy  of  one,    Shakspere  did  not  liye  to 

make  the  Caesars  more  immortal. 
j       Schlegel  has  observed  that  ^  these  plays 
I  are   the  very  thing  itself;  and,  under  the 
apparent  artlessness  of  adhering  closely  to 
history  as  he  [Shakspere]  found  it,  an  un- 
common degree  of  art  is  concealed."    The 
poet  almost  invariably  follows  Plutarch,  as 
translated  by  North,  sometimes  even  to  the 
literal  adoption  of  the  biographer's  words. 
This    ifl   the  ''apparent  artlessness."     But 
Schlegel  has  also  shown  us  the  principles  of 
the  "  uncommon  art :" — "  Of  every  historical 
transaction  Shakspere  knows  how  to  seize 
the  true  poetical  point  -of  view,  and  to  give 
unity   and  rounding  to  a « series  of  events 
detached  from  the  immeasurable  extent  of 


history,  without  in  any  degree  changing 
them."  -  But  he  adopts  the  literal  only  when 
it  enters  into  'Hhe  true  poetical  point  of 
view,"  and  is  therefore  in  harmony  with 
the  general  poetical  truth,  which  in  many 
subordinate  particulars  necessarily  discards 
all  pretension  of  ''  adhering  closely  to  his- 
tory." Jonson  has  left  us  two  Roman  plays 
produced  essentially  upon  a  different  prin- 
ciple. In  his  ^Sejanus'  there  is  scarcely  a 
speech  or  an  incident  that  is  not  derived 
from  the  ancient  authorities  ;  and  Jonson's 
own  edition  of  the  play  is  crowded  with 
references  as  minute  as  would  have  been 
required  from  any  modem  annalist.  In  his 
Addresd  to  the  Readers,  he  says — ^  Lest  in 
some  nice  nostril  the  quotations  might 
savour  affected,  I  do  let  you  know  that  I 
abhor  nothing  more ;  and  I  have  only  done 
it  to  show  my  integrity  in  the  story."  The 
character  of  the  dramatist's  mind,  as  well 
as  the  abundance  of  his  learning,  determined 
this  mode  of  proceeding :  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  worked  upon  a  false  principle  of 
art.  His  characters  are,  therefore,  puppets 
carved  and  stuffed  according  to  the  descrip* 
tions,  and  made  to  speak  according  to  the 
very  words  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ; — ^but 
they  are  not  living  men.  It  is  the  same  in 
his  'Catiline.'  Cicero  is  the  great  actor  in 
that  play ;  and  he  move»  as  Sallust^  cor- 
rected by  other  authorities,  made  him  move ; 
and  speaks  as  he  spoke  himself  in  his  own 
orations.  Jonson  gives  the  whole  of  Cicero's 
first  oration  against  Catiline,  in  a  translar 
tion  amounting  to  some  three  hundred  lines. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  can  we  have  that 
may  better  present  Cicero  to  us  than  the 
descriptions  of  the  Roman  historians,  and 
Cicero's  own  words  ?  We  answer,  six  lines 
of  Shakspere,  not  found  in  the  books  :— 

"  The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Ctesar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in   conference    by   some    se- 
nators." 

Gifford,  speaking  of  Jonson's  two  Roman 
tragedies,  says — "Ho  has  apparently  sue- 
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oeeded  in  his  principal  object,  which  was  to 
exhibit  the  chaxacters  of  the  drama  to  the 
spectators  of  his  days  precisely  as  they 
appeared  to  those  of  their  own.'  The  pl«D 
was  scholastic,  but  it  was  not  judicious. 
The  difference  between  the  dramfxtU  p0rmm(B 
and  the  spectators  was  too  wide ;  and  the 
very  accuracy  to  which  he  aspired  would 
seem  to  take  away  much  of  the  power  of 
pleasing.  Had  he  drawn  men  instead  of 
Romans,  his  success  might  have  been  more 
assured.*'*  We  presume  to  think  that  there 
is  here  a  slight  oonfusion  of  terms.  If  Jon- 
son  had  succeeded  in  his  principal  object, 
and  had  exhibited  his  characters  precisely 
as  they  appeared  in  their  own  days,*  his  re- 
presentation would  have  been  tiie  truth. 
But  he  has  drawn,  according  to  this  intel- 
ligent critic,  Romans  instead  of  men,  and 
therefore  his  success  was  not  perfectly  as- 
sured. Not  drawing  m^n,  he  did  not  draw 
his  characters  as  they  appeared  in  their  own 
days :  but  as  he  pieced  out  their  supposed 
appearance  from  incidental  descriptions  or 
formal  characterizations — from  party  his- 
torians or  prejudiced  rhetoricians.  If  he 
had  drawn  Romaiu  as  they  ipere,  he  would 
haye  drawn  men  as  they  were.  They  were 
not  the. less  men  because  they  were  Romans. 
He  failed  to  draw  the  men,  principally  on 
account  of  the  limited  range  of  his  imagina- 
tive power;  he  copied  instead  of  created. 
He  repeated,  says  Qifibrd,  ''the  ideas,  the 
language,  the  allusions,"  which  ^  could  only 
be  readily  caught  by  the  oontemporaries  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius."  He  gave  us,  partly 
on  this  account  also,  shadows  of  life,  instead 
of  the  '*  living  features  of  an  age  so  distant 
from  our  own,"  as  his  biographer  yet  thinks 
he  gave.  Shakspere  worked  upon  different 
principles,  and  certainly  with  a  different 
success. 

The  leading  idea  of  'Coriolanus' — the 
pivot  upon  which  all  the  action  turns — the 
key  to  the  bitterness  of  factious  hatred 
^'hich  runs  through  the  whole  drama — is 
the  contest  for  power  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  This  is  a  broad  principle, 
assuming  various  modifications  in  various 
states  of  society,  but  very  slightly  varied  in 

♦  •  Mcmoin  of  Jonton,'  p.  ocxx.— Works.  »to1«. 


its  foundations  and  its  results    He   that 
truly  works  out  the  exhibition  of  this  prin- 
ciple must  paint  men^  let  the  seene  be  the 
Rome  of  the  first  Tribunes,  or  the  Yenioe  of 
the  last  Doges.     With  the  very  slightest 
changes  of  accessaries,  the  principle  stands 
for  the  contests  between   aristocmcy  and 
democracy,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age— 
under  a  republic  or  a  monarchy.    The  his- 
torical truth,  and  the  philosophi<aJ  principle, 
which  Shakspere  has  embodied  in  'Corio- 
lanus*  are  universal.     But  suppose  he  had 
possessed  the  means  of  treating  the  subject 
with  what  some  would  call  historical  ac- 
curacy; had  learnt  that  Plutarch,  in  the 
story  of  '  Coriolanus,'  was  probably  dealing 
only  with  a  legend  ;  that,  if  the  story  is  to 
be  received  as  true,  it  belongs  to  »  later 
period  ;  that  in  this  later  period  iliere  were  J 
very  nice  shades  of  difference  between  the  { 
classes  composing  the  population  of  Rome ; 
that  the  balance  of  power  was  a  much  more 
complex  thing  than  he  found  in  the  naxia- 
tive  of  Plutarch :    further    suppose    that,  ! 
proud  of  this  learning,  he  had  made  the 
universal    principle    of  the    plebeian    and  . 
patrician   hostility  subsidiary  to  an  exact  ' 
display  of  it,  according  to  the  conjectures  ' 
which  modem  industxy  and  aeutenesa  have  [ 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.    It  is  evident,  ! 
we  think,  that  he  would  have  been  betrayed  \ 
into  a   false  principle  of  art,   and  would  j 
necessarily  have  drawn  Roman  shadows  in- 
stead of  vital  and  enduring  men.    As  it  is.  ' 
he  has  drawn  men  so  vividly — ^under  anch 
permanent    relations   to   each  other — ^with 
such  universal  manifestations  of  character. 
that  some  persons  of  strong  political  feel- 
ings have  been  ready  to  complain,  aceox^ing 
to  their  several  creeds,  either  that  his  ple- 
beians are  too  brutal,  or  his  patriciaas  too 
haughty.    A  polite  democracy,  a  hwznane 
oligarchy,  would  be  better.    Jonaoti  wamut- 
what  rejoices  in  the  amusing  exfailutiflB  of 
^plebeian  malignity  and  tribunitiaii  inso- 
lence."   Hazlitt,  who    is    more    than    half 
angry  on  the  other  side  of  the  questieny  says 
— ^  The  whole  dramatic  moral  of '  Ooriolums* 
is  that  those  who  have  little  shall  hare  leesv 
and  that  those  who  have  nincfa  shall  take 
all  that  others  have  left."    Let  ns  see. 
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Wiik  hk  Becnutomed  coBsainmate  judg^ 
menfc  ialuB  opening  scenes,  Shakapcre  thorowt 
UB  9i  enee  into  the  eenfere  of  the  odntending 
cliwftii  of  early  Borne.  We  Itare  no  d»- 
scnption  of  the  naiure  of  the  faetioiiB ;  we 
behold  tli«in>~ 

"  1  CU.  Ton  tre  aH  resolved  rather  to  die 
than  to&mifih. 

Oil  Resolved,  resolved  f 

1  CiL  Fiist,  yon  know,  Caios  Mareiiis  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

CiL  We  know%  we  know't. 

1  CHL  Jjet  US  kill  him,  and  well  have  eom  at 
our  ownpiioe^ 

CiL  Ko  more  talking  on 't:  let  it  be  done." 

The  foondation  of  the  violence  is  misery ; — 
its  great  stimnhuit  is  ign<nance.  IRie  people 
are  famishing  for  want  of  com  ; — ^they  will 
kill  one  man,  and  that  will  give  them  com 
at  iheir  own  price:  the  mnrder  will  turn 
scarcity  into  plenty.  Haslitt  says  that 
fibakspere  "  spared  no  occasion  of  baiting  the 
labUe.*'  if  to  show  that  misery  acting  upon 
ignorance  prodnces  the  same  effects  in  all 
agee  be  **  baiting  the  rabble/'  he  has  baited 
them.  But  he  has  not  painted  the  **  mutinous 
citizens"  with  an  undiscriminating contempt. 
One  that  displays  a  higher  power  than  his 
fellows  of  reasoning  or  remonstrance,  and  yet 
is  zealous  enough  to  resist  what  he  thinks 
injnstiee,  says  of  Oaius  Maicius, 

"  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for 
his  country." 

The  people  axe  sometimes  ungrateful;  but 
Shakspere  chose  to  show  that  some  amongst 
them  could  be  just.  The  people  have  their 
favourites,  "  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa" 
has  the  good  word  of  the  mutinous  citizens. 
ShaJcspere  gave  them  no  unworthy  favourite. 
His  rough  humour,  his  true  kindliness,  his 
uoble  constancy,  form  a  character  that  the 
people  have  always  loved,  even  whilst  they 
are  rebuked  and  chastened.  But,  if  the  poet 
has  exhibited  the  democratic  ignorance  in 
pretty  strong  colours,  has  he  shrunk  from 
presenting  us  a  full-length  portrait  of  pa- 
trician haughtiness  ?  Caius  Marcius  in  the 
first  scene  claims  no  sympathies : — 

"  Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth. 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I  'd  make  a  quarry 


With  thoosuidB  of  these  qoaitei'd  slaves,  as 

high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lanes." 

Till  Oaius  Marcius  has  become  Ooriolanaxs, 
and  we  see  that  the  popular  violence  is  uoader 
the  direction  of  demagogues — the  same 
never-varying  result  of  the  same  circum- 
stances—we feel  no  love  for  him.  It  is 
under  oppression  and  ingratitude  that  his 
pride  becomes  sublime.  But  he  has  pre- 
viously-deserved our  homage,  and  in  some 
sort  our  affection.  The  poet  gradually  wins 
us  to  an  admiration  of  the  hero,  by  the  most 
skilful  management.  First,  through  his 
mother.  What  a  glorious  picture  of  an 
antique  matron,  from  whom  her  son  equally 
derived  his  pride  and  his  heroism,  is  presented 
in  the  exquisite  scene  where  Yolunmia  and 
Valeria  talk  of  him  they  loved,  according  to 
their  several  natures  I  Who  but  Shakspere 
could  have  seized  upon  the  spirit  of  a  Roman 
woman  of  l^e  highest  courage  and  mental 
power  bursting  out  in  words  such  as  these  ? — 

"  VoL  His  bloody  brow 

With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he 

goes; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that 's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir.  His  bloody  brow!    Oh,  Jupiter,  no 

blood  1 
VoL  Away,,  you  fool !   it  more  becomes  a 

man 
Than  gilt  his  trophy :   The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle    Hector,   look'd   not 

lovelier 
Than  Hectoi's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 

blood 
At  Greeian  swords*  contending. 

This  is  a  noble  preparation  for  the  scenic 
exhibition  of  the  deeds  dF  Oaius  Marcius. 
Amidst  the  physical  strength,  and  the  mental 
energy,  that  make  the  triumphant  warrior, 
the  poet,  by  a  few  of  his  magical  touches, 
has  shown  us  the  ever-present  loftiness  of 
mind  that  denotes  qualities  far  beyond  thoee 
which  belong  to  mere  animal  courage.  His 
contempt  of  the  Romans  who  are  '^  beaten 
back,"  and  the  ''Romans  with  spoils,"  is 
equally  withering.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
him  to  win  one  battle.  The  force  of  cha- 
racter through  which  he  thinks  that  nothing 
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18  done  whilst  anything  remains  to  do,  shows 
that  Shakspere  understood  the  stuff  of  which 
a  great  general  is  made.  His  remonstrance 
to  Cominius — 

"Where  is  the  enemy?   Are  you  lords  o'  the 
field) 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  1 " — 

is  not  in  Plutarch.  It  is  supplied  to  us  by  a 
higher  authority, — ^by  the  instinct  by  which 
Shakspere  knew  the  great  secret  of  success 
in  every  enterprise — the  determination  to  be 
successfuL  One  example  more  of  the  skill 
with  which  Shakspere  makes  Caius  Marcius 
gradually  obtain  the  uncontroUed  homage 
of  our  hearts.  The  proud  conqueror  who 
rejects  all  gifts  and  honours,  who  has  said, 

"  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselves  remembered/' 

asks  a  gift  of  his  superior  officer : — 

"  Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  CorioU, 
At  a  poor  man's  house;  he  used  me  kindly: 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity:  I  request 

you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom." 

We  now  see  only  the  true  hero.  He  realizes 
the  noble  description  of  the  ''Happy  Warrior*' 
which  the  great  poet  of  our  own  days  has 
drawn  with  so  masterly  a  hand : — 

"  Who,  doom'd  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  be- 
reaves       ^ 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives, 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate." 

We  have  forgotten  the  fierce  patrician  who 
would  make  a  quarry  of  the  Roman  populace. 
And  this,  we  suppose,  is  what  Hazlitt 
objects  to  in  Shakspere's  conduct  of  this 
play.  Tlie  character  of  Coriolanus  rises  upon 
us.  The  sufferings  and  complaints  of  his 
enemies  are  merged  in  their  factious  hatied. 
"Poetry,"  says  the  critic,  "is  right  royal" 
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It  puts  the  individual  for  the  speciet,  the 
one  above  the  infinite  many,  might  befoire 
right."  Ifow  we  apprehend  that  Shakspere 
has  not  treated  the  subject  of  Coriolaans 
after  this  right  royal  ftshion  of  poetry.  He 
has  dealt  fairly  with  the  vices  as  well  at  the 
virtues  of  his  hero.  The  scene  in  the  secood 
act,  in  which  Coriolanus  stands  for  the 
consulship,  is  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  Shakspere's  insight  into  cha- 
racter. In  Plutarch  he  found  a  simple  fact 
related  without  any  comment: — **  Kow, 
Marcius,  following  this  custom,  showed  many 
wounds  and  cuts  upon  his  body,  which  he 
had  received  in  seventeen  years*  service  at 
the  wars,  and  in  many  sundry  battles^  being 
ever  the  foremost  man  that  did  set  oat  feet 
to  fight ;  so  that  there  was  not  a  msoi  among 
the  people  but  was  ashamed  of  hhnself  to 
refuse  so  valiant  a  man ;  and  one  of  them 
said  to  another,  We  must  needs  chooee  him 
consul,  there  is  no  remedy.**  Bat  in  his 
representation  of  this  fact  Shakspere  had  to 
create  a  character,  and  to  make  that  cha- 
racter act  and  re-act  upon  the  character  of 
the  people.  Coriolanus  was  essentially  azid 
necessarily  proud.  His  education,  his  aociai 
position,  his  individual  supremacy  made  him 
so.  He  lives  in  a  city  of  factions,  and  he 
dislikes,  of  course,  the  faction  opposed  to  his 
order.  The  people  represent  the  o^nnions 
that  he  dislikes,  and  he  therefore  dislikes  the 
people.  That  he  has  pity  and  love  fer 
humanity,  however  humble,  we  have  already 
seen.  Coming  into  contact  with  the  Boman 
populace  for  their  suffrages,  las  uppermost 
thought  is  *^  bid  them  wash  their  faces  and 
keep  their  teeth  dean.*'  He  outwardly 
despises  that  vanity  <^  the  people  whieh  will 
not  reward  desert  unless  it  go  hand  in  band 
with  solicitation.  He  betrays  his  contempt 
for  the  oanvassed,  even  whilst  he  is  can- 
vassing:— 

"I  will,  sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the 
people,  to  earn  a  dearer  estimation  of  them ; 
't  is  a  condition  they  account  gentle :  and,  since 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my 
hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  praetise  the  inshraaling 
nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  eoonteritftly: 
that  is,  sir,  I  will  eoanterfeit  the  bewitdmieat 
of  some  popular  man,  and  give  it  booatiAiBy 
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'  to  th«  desixen.    Therefore,  beaeech  you,  I  tobj 
beeoiisal." 

The  flatiie  it  not  obsolete.  The  despexfttion 
with  which  he  at  last  roan  out  his  demand 
for  their  Toices,  as  if  he  were  a  choras 
mocking  himself  and  the  people  with  the 
most  bitter  irony,  is  the  dimax  of  this 
wonderful  exhibition : — 

"  Tour  Yoiees :  for  your  yoices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  yoices;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  womids  two  dozen  odd;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices 
Have  done  many  things,  some  lesSi  some 

more:  your  voices: 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consuL" 

The  people  have  justice  enough  to  elect  the 
man  for  his  deeds :  but  they  have  not  strength 
enough  to  abide  by  their  own  election.  When 
they  are  told  by  the  Tribunes  that  they  have 
been  treated  scornfully,  they  can  bear  to  be 
rebuked  by  their  demagogues-^to  have  their 
^  ignorant  election'*  revoked — to  suffer  false- 
hoods to  be  put  in  their  mouth, — ^to  be  the 
mere  tools  of  their  weak  though  crafty  leaders. 
It  is  Shakspere's  praise,  in  his  representation 
of  this  plebeian  and  patrician  conflict,  that 
he,  for  the  most  part,  shows  the  people  as 
they  always  are, — just,  generous,  up  to  a 
certain  point.     But  put  that  thing  called 
a    demagogue    amongst   them,— that   cold, 
grovelling,  selfish  thing,  without  sympathies 
for  the  people,  the  real  despiser  of  the  people, 
because  he  uses  them  as  tools, — and  then 
there  is  no  limit  to  their  unjust  violence. 
In   the  subsequent  scenes  we  see  not  the 
people  at  all  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
wills.      We  see  only  Brutus  and  Sicinius 
speaking  the  voice,  not  of  the  people,  but 
of  their  individual  selfishness.    In  the  first 
scene  of  the  third  act  the  Tribunes  insult 
Coriolanas ;  and  from  that  moment  the  lion 
lashes  himself  up  into  a  fury  which  will  be 
deadly.     The  catastrophe  is  only  deferred 
when  the  popular  clamour  for  the  Tarpeian 
Rock    subsides  into  the  demand  that  he 
should  answer  to  them  once  again  in  the 
mjurket-place.      The  mother  of  Goriolanus 
abates  something  of  her  high  nature  when 
she  counsels  her  son  to  a  dissembling  sub- 
nuuMion:—- 


"  Vd.  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to 
speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts 

you. 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syl- 
lables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth." 

This  is  the  prudence  even  of  an  heroic  woman ; 
but  she  fears  for  her  son.  She  is  somewhat 
lowered  by  the  instruction.  But  the  poet 
knew  that  a  real  contempt  for  the  people, 
allied  to  a  strong  desire  for  the  honours 
which  the  people  have  to  bestow,  must  pro- 
duce this  lip-service.  Goriolanus  does  not 
heed  the  instructions  of  his  mother.  He 
approaches  temperately  to  his  questioners; 
he  puts  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  Rome  from 
the  depths  of  his  full  heart ;  he  is  in  earnest 
to  smother  his  pride  and  his  resentment, 
but  the  coarse  Tribune  calls  him  **  traitor." 
There  can  be  but  one  issue ;  he  is  banished. 
Some  of  the  historians  say  that,  although 
Goriolanus  joined  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
he  provoked  no  jealousies  amongst  the  native 
leaders  of  those  enemies ;  that  he  died  ho- 
noured and  rewarded ;  that  his  memory  was 
even  reverenced  at  Rome.  Shakspere  pro- 
bably knew  not  this  version  of  the  legend  of 
Goriolanus.  If  he  had  known  it,  he  would 
not  have  adopted  it.  He  had  to  show  the 
£alse  step  which  Goriolanus  took.  He  had 
to  teach  that  his  proud  resentment  hurried 
him  upon  a  course  which  brought  evils  worse 
than  the  Tarpeian  Bock.  And  yet  we  are 
compelled  to  admire  him ;  we  can  scarcely 
blame  him.  It  has  not  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see  John  Kemble  in  this  his  greatest  cha- 
racter: if  we  had,  we  probably  should  have 
received  into  our  minds  an  embodied  image 
of  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  scene  when 
Goriolanus  stands  upon  the  hearth  of  TuUus 
Aufidius,  and  says— - 

"  My  name  is  Gaius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Yolscea^ 
Great  hurt  and  mischiet" 

The  words  are  almost  literally  copied  from 
Plutarch ;  but  the  wondrous  art  of  the  poet 
is  shown  in  the  perfect  agreement  of  these 
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words  with  t^e  miirateBt  traits  of  the  man's 
character  which  had  preceded  them.  The 
answer  of  Aufidius  is  not  in  Plutarch;  and 
here  Shakspere  inyests  the  riyal  of  Coriolanus 
with  a  majesty  of  language  which  has  for  its 
main  object  to  call  us  back  to  the  real  great- 
ness of  the  banished  man : — 

"  Know  thou  first, 
I  loved  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  bfeath ;  b«t  that  I  see  thee  here» 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  mpt  heart 
Than  when  1  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold." 

Brief  and  rapid  is  their  agreement  to  make 
war  upon  Rome.  In  the  great  city  herself 
'^Coriolanus  is  not  much  missed  but  with  his 
friends/'  according  to  the  Tribune ;  no  harm 
can  come  to  Rome ;  the  popular  authority 
will  whip  the  slave  that  speaks  of  evil  news. 
Shakspere  again  ^  baits  the  rabble,"  according 
to  Hazlitt ;  though  he  reluctantly  adds,  ''what 
he  says  of  them  is  very  true :" — 

*'CiL  Taith,  we  hear  jGaaifal  new& 

1  OiL  For  mine  own  part^ 
When  1  said  banish  him,  I  said 't  was  pity. 

2  CU.  And  so  did  L 

8  CU.  And  so  did  1;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so 
did  veiy  many  of  us :  That  we  did  we  did  for 
the  best ;  and  though  we  willingly  consented  to 
his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  will** 

When  Shakspere  made  Coriolanus  ask  the 
fireedom  of  the  poor  man  that  had  used  him 
kindly,  he  showed  the  tenderness  that  was 
at  the  bottom  of  that  proud  heart  When 
Rome  is  beleaguered,  Cominius  reports  thus 
of  his  unsuccessful  mission  to  her  banished 
son: — 

"  Com.  1  offered  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends :  His  answer  to  me  was, 
Be  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome  musty  chaff:  He  said,  't  was  Iblly 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two  to  leave  unbunt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offenoe." 

His  old  general  and  companion  in  arms 
touched  nothing  but  his  pride.  Menenius, 
his  '^  beloved  in  Rome,'*  undertakes  a  similar 
mission.    The  answer  of  Coriolanus  is — 

<*  Wife,  mother,  efaild,  1  knew  not.    Myafins 
Are  Bervantod  to  others." 


At  the  Biomieiit  tint  Gorindanus  haa  dsdaied 
to  Aufidius 

"  Fresh  embMBO^  and  flBlik 
Kor  from  the  states  nor  private  frisnd^  ben- 
after 
WiU  I  lend  ear  to," 

his  mother,  his  wife,  his  child  appesr.   But 
he  will  stand 
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As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 
And  knew  no  other  kin." 


What  a  socBe  foUows !  The  irvmot  is  ez- 
texnally  calm,  as  if  he  were  a  god,  above 
all  passions  and  affections.  The  wendious 
poetry  in  which  he  speaks  seems  in  its  foil 
harmony  as  if  it  held  the  man's  inmost  soul 
in  a  profound  consistency.  But  the  pasuon 
is  coming.  ^  I  have  sat  too  long "  is  the 
prelude  to 

"  0  mother,  mother ! 
What  have  you  done?  Behold,  the  heavens  do 

ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at    O  my  mother,  mother!  Oh! 
Ton  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But,  for  your  son, — ^believe  it,  oh,  bcUere  it, 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prervlU 
If  not  moet  mortal  to  him." 

Yolumnia  speaks  no  other  word.  The  mother 
and  the  son,  the  wife  and  the  husband,  the 
child  and  the  father,  have  parted  for  ever. 
The  death  of  Coriolanus  in  the  ''goodly  cUj'' 
of  Antium  is  inevitable : — 

^  Oor.  Cut  me  to  pieees,  VolaoeB;  men  and 
lads, 
Stain  all  your  edgea  on  me. — Boy !    Fake 

hound  I 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  *t  is  tkcit, 
Thaty  Uke  an  eagle  in  a  dove^sot^  I 
Ftutter'd  your  Yolscians  in  Corioli : 
Alone  1  did  it. — Boy  1 

Aiif.  Why,  noble  lorda^ 

WiU  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  foitnne, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unhoi(y  hrs^ 

gart^ 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  eareT 
Con.  Let  him  die  for  X" 

The  stnqg^  te  power  ameiigst  the  Cinwis 
of  young  Rome  ends  in  the  deadii  of  the  prau^ 
patrician  by  the  swords  of  those 
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ooBfiMrad.  He  had  presented  his  ihxoai  to 
Tnlhu  AufidioBy 

"  l?Ueh  not  to  cat  would  show  thee  but  a  fool." 

But  AufidiuB  would  first  use  him  who  said  he 
would  fight  • 

''  Against  my  cankered  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends." 

The  retiibutioxi  is  a  feaxful  one.  Hadditt  ob- 
senres^  **  What  Shakspexe  says  of  them  [the 
rahUe]  is  very  true;  what  he  says  of  their 
betters  is  also  very  true,  thovffh  he  dwelU  Uu 
up&n  it^^  Shakspere  teaches  by  action  as 
well  as  hy  words.  The  silly  rabble  escape 
with  a  terrible  fright:  Ooriolanus  loses  his 
home,  hie  glory,  his  life,  for  his  pride  and  his 
revenge. 

Years,  pediaps  eenturies,  had  rolled  on. 
Booie  had  seen  a  oonstitutian  which  had 
lecoMcUed  the  differences  of  the  pairiciaBfi 
and  the  plebeiana  The  two  orders  had  built 
a  temple  to  Concord.  Her  power  had  in- 
creased; her  territory  had  extended.  In 
compounding  their  differences  the  patrioiaas 
and  the  plebeians  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves all  the  wealth  and  honouis  of  the 
state.  There  was  a  neglected  dass  tiaat  the 
social  system  appeared  to  reject  as  well  as 
to  despise.  The  aristocratic  party  was  again 
broaght  into  a  more  terrible  conflict  with  the 
impoverished  and  the  destitute.  Civil  war 
was  tiie  natural  result.  Sulla  estabHshed  a 
shortlived  constitution.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Bepublic  was  at  lumd:  the  struggle  was 
henceforth  to  b^  not  between  classes,  but  in- 
dividualsk  The  death  of  Julius  Ctesar  was 
soon  fbUowed  by  the  final  termination  of 
the  contest  between  the  republican  and  the 
monarchical  prinnple,  Shakspere  saw  the 
grandeur  of  the  crisis;  and  he  seiaed  upon 
it  for  one  of  his  lofty  expositi<ms  of  political 
philosophy.  He  has  treated  it  as  no  other 
poet  would  have  treated  it,  because  he  saw 
Ae  exact  relations  of  the  contending  prin- 
ciple to  the  future  great  history  of  mankind. 
The  death  of  Csasar  was  not  his  catastrophe: 
it  was  the  death  of  the  Roman  Bepablk  at 
PhilippL 

ShakqwBB,  in  the  opening  scene  of  his 


*  Julius  Cflssar,*  has  marked  very  dsstindl  j 
the  difierence  between  the  citizens  of  this 
psDod  and  the  former  period  of '  Coriolanas.' 
hk  the  first  play  they  sm  a  tuibulent  body, 
without  regular  ooeupation.  They  are  in 
some  respects  a  military  body.  They  would 
revenge  widi  their  pikes:  the  wars  woold 
eat  them  up.  In  *  Julius  Coosar,'  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  ^*  mechanical" — ^the  carpenter 
er  the  cobbler.  They  "make  holiday  te  see 
Osasar,  and  to  rqjoioe  in  his  triumph."  The 
speech  of  Marullus,  the  Tribune,  fanngs  the 
Rome  of  the  hour  vividly  before  us.  It  is 
the  Rome  of  mighty  conquests  and  terrible 
foctions.  Pompey  has  had  his  triumphs,  and 
now  the  men  of  Rome 

"Strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood." 

'  But  the  triumphant  man  himself  appears. 
When  he  speaks,  the  music  and  the  shouts 
are  silent.  When  he  speaks  not,  the  air  is 
again  filled  with  sounds  of  greeting.  There 
is  a  voice  in.  the  crowd,  "  shriller  than  the 
music."  The  Soothsayer  cries,  ^  Beware  the 
Ides  of  March;"  but  ^he  is  a  dreamer.*' 
The  procession  passes  on ;  two  men  remain 
who  are  to  make  the  dream  a  reality.  Of  all 
Shakespere*s  characters  none  require  to  be 
studied  with  more  patient  attention  than 
those  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  we  may 
understand  the  resemblances  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  each.  The  leading  distinctions 
between  these  two  remarkable  men,  as  drawn 
by  Shakspere,  appear  to  us  to  be  these : 
Brutus  acts  wholly  upon  principle  ;  Cassius 
partly  upon  impulse.  Brutus  acts  only  when 
he  has  reconciled  the  contemplation  of  action 
with  his  speculative  opinions ;  Cassius  allows 
the  necessity  of  eome  action  to  run  before 
and  govern  his  opinions.  Brutus  is  a 
philosopher ;  Cassius  is  a  partisan.  Brutus 
therefore  deliberates  and  spares ;  Cassius 
precipitates  sad  denounoes.  Brutus  is  the 
nobler  instructor;  Cassius  the  better  poUti- 
eian.  Shakspere,  in  the  first  great  scene  be- 
tween them,  brings  out  these  distinctions  of 
character  upon  whidi  future  events  so 
mainly  depend.  Cassius  does  not,  lyce  a 
meeely  crafty  man,  use  cnly  the  argomenis 
to  conspiracy  which  will  most  touch  Bkutus ; 
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but  lie  mixes  irith  them,  in  his  zeal  and 
vehemence,  those  which  have  presented 
themselves  most  strongly  to  his  own  mind. 
He  had  a  personal  dislike  of  Csesar,  as  Osssar 
had  of  him.  Cassius  begins  artfully:  he 
would  first  move  Brutus  through  his  affec- 
tion, and  next  through  his  self-love.  He  is 
opening  a  set  discourse  on  his  own  sincerity, 
when  the  shouting  of  the  people  makes 
Brutus  express  his  fear  that  they  ''choose 
Cessar  for  their  king."  Cassius  at  once  leaves 
his  prepared  speeches,  and  assumes  that  be- 
cause Brutus  fears  it  he  would  not  have  it 
so:— 
"  I  would  not,  Cassias ;  yet  I  love  him  well." 

• 

Cassius  sees  that  the  love  which  Brutus 
bears  to  CsBsar  will  be  an  obstacle  ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  disparage  Ceesar.  He  could  not 
buffet  the  waves  with  Cassius :  when  he  had 
a  fever  in  Spain, 

"Alas!   it  cried,  'Give  me  some  drink, 
Titinius.' " 

Brutus  answers  not,  but  marks  ''another 
general  shout."  Cassius  then  strikes  a  dif- 
ferent note : — 

"  Bmtus  and  CsBsar :  What  should  be  in  that 
Cesar  1 
Why  shoald  that  name  be  sonnded  more  than 
yours  r 

At  last  Cassius  hits  upon  a  principle  : — 

"  Oh !  you  and  I  have  heard  onr  Others  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have 

brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Borne, 
As  easily  as  a  king." 

The  Stoic  is  at  last  moved : — 

"  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us." 

In  the  next  scene,  when  Csssar  is  return- 
ing from  the  games,  the  dictator  describes 
Cassius — the  Cassius  with  "  a  lean  and  hun- 
gry look,"  the  ''great  observer," — as  one 
whom  he  could  fear  if  he  could  fear  any- 
thing. In  the  subsequent  dialogue  with 
Casca,  where  the  narrative  of  what  passed  at 
the  games  is  conducted  with  a  truth  that 
puts  the  very  scene  before  us,  Osssius  again 


strikes  in  with  the  thought  that  is  nppe^ 
most  in  his  mind.  Brutus  says  that  Gtesar 
"  hath  the  falling  sickness :"  the  reply  of 
Cassius  is  most  characteristic : — 

"  No,  Caesar  hath  it  no^  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  &IUng  dck- 
nen." 

Brutus  goes  home  to  meditate.  The  energy 
of  Cassius  is  never  weary.  In  the  stoim  he , 
is  still  the  conspirator.  The  "  impatience  of ; 
the  heavens"  furnishes  him  an  argument  ■ 
against  the  man  | 

"  Prodigious  grown, 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are;" 

The  plot  is  maturing.    Brutus  especially  is 
to  be  won.  1 

Coleridge,  who,  when  he  doubts  of  a  mean- 1 
ing  in  Shakspere— or,  what  is  nurer,  suggests 
that  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  scene,  or  the  devel<^nnent  of 
character — ^has  the  highest  claim  upon  our 
deferential  regard,   gives  the  soliloquy  of 
Brutus  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
with    the    following    observations: — ^"This 
speech  is  singular ; — at  least  I  do  not  at  pie- 
sent  see  into  Shakspeire's  motive,  his  ratwmie, 
or  in  what  point  of  view  he  meant  Bntot' 
character  to  appear.     For  surely — (this  I 
mean  is  what  I  say  to  myself,  with  my  pre- 
sent quantum  of  insight,  only  modified  by 
my  experience  in  how  many  instances  I  bed 
ripened  into  a  perception  of  beauties,  where 
I  had  before  descried  faults)— surely,  notiiiog 
can  seem  more  discordant  with  our  historical 
preconceptions  of  Brutus,  or  more  lowering 
the  intellect  of  the  Stoico-Platonic  tyranni- 
cide, than  the  tenets  here  attributed  to  him-- 
to  him, — the  stem  Roman  republican ;  namely, 
— that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  a  king, 
or  to  Csssar,  a  monarch  in  Rome,  would  Osenr 
but  be  as  good  a  monarch  as  he  now  seems 
disposed  to  be  I    How,  too,  could  Brutus  say 
that  he  found  no  personal  cause — ^none— in 
Csesar's  past  conduct  as  a  mant    Had  be 
not   passed    the   Rubicon?     Had   he  not 
entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror  ?    Had  he  net 
placed  his  Gauls  in  the  Senate  T— ^akspesre, 
it  may  be  said,  has  not  brouf^t  these  things 
forward.— True  ^— and  this  is  just  the  groond 
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of  my  perplexity.  What  character  did 
Shakspeare  mean  his  Brutus  to  be  ? "  *  To 
this  question  we  yenture  to  reply,  according 
to  our  imperfect  conception  of  the  character 
of  Brutus.  Bhakspere  meant  him  not  for  a 
conspirator.  He  has  a  terror  of  conspiracy : — 

"  Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  T' 

He  has  been  "  with  himself  at  war,"  specu- 
lating, we  doubt  not,  upon  the  strides  of 
Gsesar  towards  absolute  power,  but  unpre- 
pared to  resist  them.  Of  Caesar  he  has  said, 
"  I  loTC  him  well ;"  he  now  says —    ' 

"1  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him." 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  of  the  correct 
punctuation  of  this  passage  as  it  is  usually 

I  given.    Brutus  has  come  to  a  conclusion  in 

j  the  watches  of  the  night : — 

"  It  must  be  by  his  death." 

He  disavows,  however,  any  personal  hatred 
to  Ca»ar : — 

"  And  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him." 

He  then  adds — 

**  But  for  the  general — ^he  would  be  crown'd ; 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  's 
the  question." 

He  goes  from  the  personal  cause  to  the 
general  cause  :  "  He  would  be  crown'd."  As 
a  triumvir,  a  dictator,  Brutus  had  no  per- 
sonal cause  against  Csesar ;  but  the  name  of 
king,  which  Cassius  poured  into  his  ear, 
rouses  all  his  speculative  republicanism. 
His  experience  of  Csasar  calls  from  him  the 
acknowledgment  that  Caesar's  affections  sway 
not  more  than  his  reason ;  but  crown  him, 
and  his  nature  might  be  changed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Brutus  is  not  yet  com- 
mitted to  the  conspiracy.  The  character  that 
Shakspere  meant  his  Brutus  to  be  is  not  yet 
fully  developed.  He  is  yet  irresolute  ;  and 
his  reasonings  are  therefore,  to  a  certain 
extent,  inconsequential : — 

"  Since  OasBins  first  did  whet  me  against  GsMar 
I  have  not  slept. 

•  *  LItmy  RcnulOf/  voL  li.  ]i.  18B. 


Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream." 

He  is  instigated  firom  without ;  the  princi- 
ples associated  with  the  name  of  Brutus  stir 
him  from  within  : — 

"  My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a 
king." 

The  "  faction  "  come.  Cassius  and  Brutus 
speak  together  apart.  Let  us  turn  aside  for 
a  moment  to  see  how  Shakspere  fills  up  this 
terrible  pause.  Other  poets  would  have 
made  the  inferior  men  exchange  oaths,  and 
cross  swords,  and  whisper,  and  ejaculate.  He 
makes  everything  depend  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  and  the 
others,  knowing  it  so  depends,  speak  thus: — 

"  Dee.  Here  lies  the  east :  Doth  not  the  day 
break  here  1 
Cfasca.  No. 

Cin.  Oh,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth;  and  yon  gray 
lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 
Ccuca.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both 
deceived. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward 

the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire  ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here." 

Is  this  nature?  The  truest  and  most  pro- 
found nature.  The  minds  of  all  men  thus 
disencumber  themselves,  in  the  moments  of 
the  most  anxious  suspense,  from  the  pressure 
of  an  overwhelming  thought.  There  is  a 
real  relief,  if  some  accidental  circumstance, 
like 

"  The  gray  lines  that  fret  the  clouds," 

can  produce  this  disposition  of  the  mind  to 
go  out  of  itself  for  an  instant  or  two  of 
forgetfulness. 

But  Brutus  ifl  changed.  We  have  no  doubt 
now  of  his  character.  He  is  the  leader, 
Cassius  the  subordinate.  He  is  decided  in 
his  course :  he  will  not  ^  break  with"  Cicero ; 
he  will  not  destroy  Antony.    We  recognise 
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the  gentleness  of  his  nature  even  while  he 
is  preparing  for  assassination : — 

"  Oh,  that  ve  then  could  come  by  Cteaai's  spirit. 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !" 

In  the  exquisite  scene  with  Portia  which 
follows,  our  loTo  for  the  man  is  completed ; 
we  learn  what  he  has  suffered  before  he  has 
taken  his  resolution.  There  is  something 
more  than  commonly  touching  in  these 
words : — 

"  Ton  are  my  tme  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  roddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart." 

The  pathos  in  some  degree  depends  upon 
onr  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
speaker,  which  P(»rtia  does  not  know. 

The  scenes  which  we  have  now  run  oyer 
bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  second  act.  No- 
thing can  be  more  interesting,  we  think, 
than  to  follow  Shakspere  with  Plutarch  in 
hand.  The  poet  adheres  to  the  facts  of 
history  with  a  remarkable  fidelity.  A  few 
hard  figures  are  painted  upon  a  canyas  ;  the 
outlines  are  distinct,  the  c<douni  are  strong ; 
but  there  is  no  art  in  the  composition,  no 
grouping,  no  light  and  shadow.  This  is  the 
historian^s  picture.  We  turn  to  the  poet. 
We  recognise  the  same  figures,  but  they 
appear  to  live ;  they  are  in  harmony  with 
the  entire  scene  in  which  they  move ;  we 
have  at  once  the  reality  of  nature,  and  the 
ideal  of  art,  which  is  a  higher  nature.  Com- 
pare the  dialogue  in  the  first  act  between 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  and  the  same  diai<>gue 
as  reported  by  Plutarch,  for  an  example  of 
the  power  by  which  the  poet  eleyates  all  he 
touches,  without  destroying  its  identity. 
When  we  arrive  at  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
third  act  this  power  is  still  more  nuuii&st. 
The  assassination  scene  is  as  literal  as  may 
be ;  but  it  offers  an  example  apt  enough  of 
Shakspere's  mode  of  dramatizing  a  fact. 
When  Metellns  Gimber  makes  svit  for  his 
brother,  and  the  con^iiators  appear  as  in- 
tercessors, the  historian  says — '^OsMar  at 
the  first  simply  refused  their  kindness  amd 
entreaties ;  but  afterwards^  peroeiTing  tiiey 
still  pressed  on  him,  he  Tiolently  thrust 
them  from  him."  The  poet  enters  inte  the 
mind  of  Omar,  and  ehythei  this  njecCwm  «f| 


the  suit  in  chacaeteristic  woids.  Hazlitt^ 
after  noticing  the  profound  knowledge  of 
character  displayed  by  Shakspere  in  this 
play,  says — ^^'If  there  is  any  exception  to 
this  remark,  it  is  in  the  hero  of  the  piece 
himsell  We  do  not  much  admire  the  repce- 
sentation  here  given  of  Julius  Csesar,  nor  \ 
do  we  think  it  answers  the  portrait  given  of 
him  in  his  'Commentaries.'  He  makes 
seveml  vapouring  and  rather  pedantic 
speeches^  and  does  nothing.  Indeed,  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  So  far,  the  fault  of  the  cha- 
racter is  the  fault  of  the  plot"  The  ecduws 
of  this  opinion  are  many ;  and  smaller  critics 
wax  bold  upon  the  occasion.  Boswell  says 
— ^'^  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
Shakspere's  deficiency  in  classical  knowledge 
than  the  boastful  language  he  has  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of 
all  antiquity,  who  was  not  more  admirable 
for  his  achievements  than  for  the  dignified 
simplicity  with  which  he  has  recorded  them.** 
Courtenay  had  hazarded,  in  his  notice  of 
'  Henry  VIII.,*  the  somewhat  bold  assertion 
''that  Shakspeare  used  vexy  little  artifice, 
and,  in  truth,  had  very  little  design,  in  the 
construction  of  the  greater  number  c£  Us 
historical  characters."  Upon  the  ''^iTiHf 
of  Julius  CsBsar  he  says  that  Plutarch  having 
been  supposed  to  pass  over  this  character 
somewhat  slightly  is  ''  a  corroboration  of  my 
remark  upon  the  slight  attention  which 
Shakspere  paid  to  his  historical  charactcn. 
Th»  conversation  with  Antony  about  fat 
men,  and.  with  Oalphumia  about  her  droams, 
came  conveniently  into  his  plan ;  and  some  ' 
lofty  expressio|^  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  i 
portraying  one  who  was  known  to  the  whole 
world  as  a  great  conqueror.  Beyond  tins 
our  poet  gave  himself  no  trouble.*'  nis  is 
certainly  an  easy  way  of  disposing  of  a 
complicated  question.  Bid  Shakspere  give 
himself  no  trouble  about  the  char«cterna- 
tion  of  Brutus  and  Oassius  f  In  them  did 
he  indicate  no  points  of  character  but  what 
he  found  in  Plutarch  1  Is  not  kis  chai»e-  \ 
terization  of  Osesar  himsdf  a  oonmdetmUe  | 
e^msion  of  what  he  found  set  down  hj  the  j 
historian  t  At  the  exact  period  ^  tJU  m^ma 
of  this  dramOy  Ctesar,  possessing  the  reality  ' 
of  power,  was  haunted  by  the  wee Vn  ess  <^ 
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passioofttelj  desiring  the  title  ef  king.  Phi- 
tareh  says — **  The  chiefest  emiM  that  mftde 
him  mortally  hated  was  the  coTetous  detive 
he  had  to  be  called  king.*'  This  is  the  piTot 
upon  which  the  whole  action  of  Shakspere's 
tragedy  turns.  Theve  might  have  been 
another  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  The 
death  of  Jidins  OsBsar  m%ht  have  been  the 
catastrophe.  The  repvblican  and  the  mon- 
archical principles  might  hare  been  ex- 
hibited in  conflict.  The  republican  prin- 
ciple would  have  triumphed  in  the  &11  of 
Oesar ;  and  the  poet  would  have  preyiously 
held  the  balance  between  the  two  principles, 
or  haye  claimed,  indeed,  our  largest  sympa- 
thies £or  the  principles  of  Ciesar  and  his 
friends,  by  a  true  exhibition  of  Geesar^s 
greatness  and  Caesar's  virtues.  The  poet 
chose  another  course.  And  are  we,  then,  to 
talk,  with  ready  flippancy,  of  ignoranoe  and 
carelessness — ^that  he  wanted  classical  know- 
ledge—that he  gave  himself  no  trouble? 
"  The  &ult  of  the  chanMster  is  the  fault  of 
the  plot,"  says  Hazlitt.  It  would  have  been 
nearer  tiie  truth  had  he  said — ihe  character 
is  determined  by  the  plot.  While  Caesar  is 
upon  the  scene,  it  was  for  the  poet,  largely 
interpntii^  the  historian,  to  show  the  in- 
ward workingB  of  ^tbe  covetona  desive  he 
had  to  be  called  king :'"  and  most  admnably, 
according  to  our  notions  of  characterization, 
has  he  shown  them.  Caaear  is  '<  in  all  but 
name  a  king."  He  is  surrounded  by  aU  the 
external  attributes  of  power ;  yet  he  is  not 
satisfied : — 

"  The  angiy  spot  doth  glow  on  Cnnr's  brow." 

He  is  suspicious — ^he  fears.  But  he  has 
acqaired  the  policy  of  greatness — to  seem 
wfaai  it  is  not  To  his  intimate  Mend  he  is 
an  actor: — 

"  I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd 
ThsLTi  what  I  fear;  for  always  I  am  Cteear." 

Wben  Oalphiimia  has  recounted  the  terrible 
portents  of  the  night — ^when  the  augurers 
would  not  that  Cnsar  should  stir  forth — ^he 
exclaixna :— - 


*t 


The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Oseear  should  be  a  beast  idthout  a  hearty 
If  he  alMrald  stay  at  home  today  for  foar. 


No,  OBBsar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  foil  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  daBgerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  littered  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
And  CaBsar  shall  go  forth." 

But  to  whom  does  he  utter  this,  the  "  boast- 
ful language,"  which  so  ofiends  Boswell? 
To  the  servant  who  has  brought  the  message 
from  the  augurers;  before  kvm  he  could 
show  no  fear.  But  the  very  inflation  of  his 
language  shows  that  he  did  fear ;  and  an 
instant  afUr,  when  the  servant  no  doubt  is 
intended  to  have  left  the  scene,  he  says  to 
his  wife — 

**  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well, 
And,  for  thy  hmnour,  I  will  stay  at  home." 

Bead  Fhiturch^s  account  of  the  scene  be- 
tween Decius  and  Caesar,  when  Decius  pre- 
vails against  Calphumia,  and  Caesar  decides 
to  go.  In  the  historian  we  have  not  a  hint 
of  the  splendid  characterization  of  Caesar 
struggling  between  his  fear  and  his  pride. 
Wherever  Shakspere  found  a  minute  touch 
in  the  historian  that  could  harmonise  with 
his  general  plan,  he  embodied  it  in  his  cha- 
racter of  CsBsar.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  magnificent  lines  which  the  poet  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Ceasar  ? — 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  aU  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  neceasaiy  end^ 
Will  come  when  it  will  come." 

A  very  slight  passage  in  Plutarch,  with 
refersnee  to  other  circumstances  of  Oaasar's 
life,  suggested  this : — **  When  some  of  his 
friends  did  counsel  him  to  have  a  guard  for 
the  safety  of  his  person,  and  some  also  did 
offer  themselves  to  serve  him,  he  would  never 
oonsent  to  it,  but  said  it  was  better  to  die 
wuee  than  always  to  be  afraid  of  death." 
We  have  already  noticed  the  skill  with  which 
ShakqMre,  upon  a  very  bald  nanative,  has 
dramatised  the  last  sad  scene  in  which  Oaasar 
was  an  actor.  The  tone  of  his  last  speech 
is  indeed  boastful  >— 

*<  I  do  know  but  one 
Thatunasmilable  hdda  en  his  mnk. 
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Unshaked  of  motion :  and,  that  I  am  he. 
Let  me  a  little  show  it" 

That  Oeesar  knew  his  power,  and  made  others 
know  it,  who  can  doubt  1  He  was  not  one 
who,  in  his  desire  to  be  king,  would  put  on 
the  robe  of  humility.  Altogether,  then,  we 
profess  to  receiye  Shakspere's  characteriza- 
tion of  Caesar  with  a  perfect  confidence  that 
he  produced  that  cbaracter  upon  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  art.  It  is  not  the  prominent  cha- 
racter of  the  play  ;  and  it  was  not  meant  to 
be  so.  It  is  true  to  the  narrative  upon 
which  Shakspere  founded  it ;  but,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  it  is  true  to  every  natural 
conception  of  what  Caasar  must  have  been 
at  the  exact  moment  of  his  fall. 

We  have  seen  the  stoic  Brutus— in  reality 
a  man  of  strong  passions  and  deep  feelings — 
gradually  warm  up  to  the  great  enterprise 
of  asserting  his  principles  by  one  terrible 
blow,  for  triumph  or  for  extinction.  The 
blow  is  given.  The  excitement  which 
succeeds  is  wondrously  painted  by  the  poet, 
without  a  hint  from  the  historian.  The 
calm  of  the  gentle  Brutus  is  lifted  up,  for 
the  moment,  into  an  attitude  of  terrible 
sublimity.    It  is  he  who  says — 

"  Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let's  all  crj',  Peace,  Freedom,  and  Liberty ! " 

From  that  moment  the  character  flags ;  the 
calmness  returns ;  something  also  of  the 
irresolution  comes  back.  Brutus  is  too 
high-minded  for  his  position.  Another  comes 
upon  the  scene ;  another  of  different  tem- 
perament, of  different  powers.  He  is  not 
one  that,  like  Brutus,  will  change  ^  offence  " 
to  ^  virtue  and  to  worthiness  "  by  the  force 
of  character.  He  is  one  that  "  revels  long 
o*  nights."  But  he  possesses  courage,  elo- 
quence, high  talent,  and,  what  renders  him 
most  dangerous,  he  is  sufficiently  un- 
principled. Cassius  knew  him,  and  would 
have  killed  him.  Brutus  does  not  know  him, 
and  he  suffers  him  *^  to  bury  Caesar."  The 
conditions  upon  which  Brutus  permits  Antcmy 
to  speak  are  Shakspere's  own;  and  they 


show  his  wonderful  penetntion   into   the  I 
depths  of  character  :-— 

"  Tou  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  aU  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar; 
And  say  you  do 't  by  our  permission ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  And  you  shall  vpetik. 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  ended." 

The  opportunity  is  not  lost  by  Antony. 
Hazlitt,  acute  enough  in  general,  appears  to 
us  singularly  superficial  in  his  remarks  on 
this  play : — "  Mark  Antony's  speech  over  the 
dead  body  of  Caesar  has  been  justly  admired 
for  the  mixture  of  pathos  and  art  in  it :  that 
of  Brutus  certainly  is  not  so  good."  In  what 
way  IS  it  not  so  good  ?  As  a  specimen  of 
eloquence,  put  by  the  side  of  Antony^  who 
can  doubt  that  it  is  tame,  passionless,  severe, 
and  therefore  ineffective  ?  But,  as  an  example 
of  Shakspere's  wonderful  power  of  cha- 
racterization, it  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  was 
the  consummate  artifice  of  Antony  that  made 
him  say — 

"  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is." 

Brutus  was  not  an  oiaior.  Under  great 
excitement  he  is  twice  betrayed  into  oimtovy : 
when  he  addresses  the  conspirators— '^  Ho, 
not  an  oath ; "  and  after  the  assassination — 
''Stoop,  Romans,  stoop."  He  is  a  man  of 
just  intentions,  of  calm  understanding,  of 
settled  purpose,  when  his  principles  are  to  { 


become  actions.    But  his  notion  of  oratoty 
is  this : — 

"  I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  firsts 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death." 

And  he  does  show  the  reason.  The  critics  ; 
have  made  amusing  work  with  this  speech. 
Warburton  says,  '^  This  speech  of  Bnttus  is  • 
wrote  in  imitation,  of  his  fapied  la-wmif  ! 
brevity,  and  is  very  fine  in  its  kind ;  bat  do  | 
more  like  that  brevity  than  his  timet  were 
like  Brutus*."  To  this  Mr.  Monk  Mamo 
rejoins, — ''I  cannot  agree  with  Warbuton 
that  this  speech  is  very  fine  in  its  kind.  I 
can  see  no  degree  of  exoellence  in  it^  bat 
think  it  a  very  paltry  i^teech,  for  ao  great  a 
man,  on  so  great  an  occasion."  Tlie  coat- 
mentators  have  not  a  word  of  appiobation 
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for  tile  speech  of  Antony  to  oounterbalftnoe 
this.    There  was  a  man,  howeyer,  of  their 
times,  Martin  Sherlock,  who  wrote  'A  Frag- 
ment on  Shakspere,'  in  a  style  sufficiently 
hyperbolical,    hut    who   neyertheless    was 
amongst  the  few  who  then  yentured  to  think 
that  ^the  barbarian,"  Shakspere,  possessed 
art  and  judgment.    Of  Antonyms  speech  he 
thus  expresses  his  opinion : — "  Eyery  line  of 
this  speech  deseryes  an  eulogium ;  and,  when 
you  haye  examined  it  attentiyely,  you  will 
allow  it,  and  wiU  say  with  me  that  neither 
Demosthenes,  nor  Cicero,  nor  their  glorious 
riyal,  the  immortal  Chatham,  oyer  made  a 
better."     There  may  be  exaggerations  in 
both  styles  of  criticism :  the  speech  of  Antony 
may  not  be  equal  to  Demosthenes,  and  the 
speech  of  Brutus  may  not  be  a  yery  paltry 
speech.     But,  each  being  written  by  the 
same  man,  we  haye  a  right  to  accept  each 
with  a  conyiction  that  the  writer  was  capable 
of  making  a  good  speech  for  Brutus  as  well 
as  for  Antony ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
he  had  yery  abundant  reasons.    It  requires 
no   great    refinement    to   understand   his 
reasons.     The    excitement    of    the   great 
assertion  of  republican  principles,  which  was 
to  be  acted  oyer. 


"  In  states  unboni,  and  accents  yet  unknown," 

had  been  succeeded  by  a  momentary  calm. 
In  the  yery  hour  of  the  assassination  Brutus 
had  become  its  apologist  to  Antony  :•— 

"  Oar  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  n^iard, 
That  were  yon,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  shonld  be  satLsfied." 

He  is  already  preparing  in  mind  for  "the 
pulpit."     He  will  present,  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately,   the    ''reason  of  our  Csesar's 
death."    He  expects  that  Antony  will  speak 
I  with  equal  moderation — all  good  of  Cessar, — 
no    blame  of  Csesar's  murderers;   and    he 
thinks  it  an  adyantage  to  speak  h^<yre  Antony. 
He  knew  not  what  oratory  really  is.    But 
Shakspere  knew,  and  he  painted  Antony. 
Another  great  poet  made    the    portrait  a 
description  :•— 

"  He  seem'd 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit : 
But   ail  was  ftlse  and  hollow;  thoagh  his 
iongne 


Dropp'd  manna,  and  oonld  make  the  worse 

appear 
The  better  reason,  to  peiplex  and  dash 
Katurest  counsels:  for  his  thon^^ts  were  low; 
To  yice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleased  the  ear.** 

The   end   of  Antony's   oratory  is  perfect 
success  :•— 


"  Now  let  it  work  I    Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  courae  thou  wilt ! " 

The  rhetoric  has  done  its  work :  the  conflict 
of  principles  is  coming  to  a  close;  the 
conflict  of  indiyiduals  is  about  to  begin ;  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  republican  Rome, 
or  monarchical  Borne.  The  question  is 
whether  it  shall  be  the  Rome  of  Antony,  or 
the  Rome  of  Octayius ;  for  Lepidus  there  is 
no  chance : — 

"  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man." 

But  eyen  he  is  ready  to  do  his  work.  He 
can  proscribe ;  he  can  eyen  consent  to  the 
death  of  his  brother, ''  upon  conditions."  He 
requires  that  "Publius  shall  not  liye." 
Antony  has  no  scruples  to  saye  his  ^  sister's 
son:" — 

"  He  shall  not  liye:  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn 
him." 

Such  an  intense  representation  of  selfishness 
was  neyer  before  giyen  in  a  dozen  lines. 
What  power  haye  Brutus  and  Cassius  to 
oppose  to  this  worldly  wisdom  1  Is  it  the 
yirtue  of  Brutus  7    Of  him  who 

"  Condemn*d  and  noted  Lucius  Pclla, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians." 

Of  him  who 

"  Had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon," 
than 

"  Contaminate  his  fingere." 
Of  him  who  says — 

**  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachnuui,  than  to 

wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  yile 

trash 
By  any  indirection." 

No ;  the  man  of  principles  must  fall  before 
the  men  of  expediency.     He  can  conquer 
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Casrius  by  his  high-mindedneM ;  for  Gunus, 
though  somewhat  politic,  has  nobility  enough 
in  him  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  Tirtue. 
Ooleridge  says— '^  I  know  no  part  of  Shak- 
spere  that  more  impresses  on  me  the  belief 
of  his  genius  being  superhuman  than  this 
acene  between  Brutus  and  Oassius."  This 
language  has  been  called  idolatry:  some 
critic,  we  beUeye,  says  ''blasphemous;"  yet 
let  any  one  with  common  human  powers  try 
to  produce  such  a  scene.  The  wonderful 
thing  in  it,  and  that  which— in  a  subsequent 
sentence,  which  we  scarcely  daie  quotes- 
Coleridge  points  out,  is  the  complete  preserr- 
ation  of  character.  All  dramatic  poets  have 
tried  to  imitate  this  scene.  Dryden  praferred 
his  imitation,  in  the  fsmous  dialogue  between 
Antony  and  Yentidius,  to  anything  which 
he  had  written  "  in  this  kind."  It  is  fiill  of 
high  rhetoric,  no  doubt ;  but  its  rhetoric  is 
that  of  generalizations.  The  plain  rough 
soldier,  the  luxurious  chief,  reproach  and 
weep,  are  angry  and  cool  again,  shake  hands, 
and  end  in  "  hugging,"  as  the  stage  direction 
has  it.  They  say  all  that  people  would  say 
under  such  circumstances,  and  they  say  it 
well.  But  the  matchless  art  of  Shakspere 
consists  as  much  in  what  he  holds  back  as 
in  what  he  puts  forward.  Brutus  subdues 
Cassius  by  the  force  of  his  moral  strength, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  command 
the  feelings  of  a  sensitiye  man.  When 
Oassius  is  subdued,  he  owns  that  he  has  been 
hasty.  They  are  friends  again,  hand  and 
heart.  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  ^character 
something  above  the  ordinaiy  reach  of 
human  sagacity  when  the  following  words 
come  in  as  if  by  accident  1 — 

*  Sru,  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  yrine, 

Cass.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been 

so  angiy. 
BrtL  0  Caasiiis,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cass,  Of  your  philosophy  yon  make  no  use. 
If  you  gm  place  to  accidental  evils. 
SriL  Ko  man  bears  sorrow  better : — ^Portia 

is  dead. 
Cass,  Ha!  Poitial 
Bru,  She  is  dead. 
Cass,  How  'scaped  I  killing  when  I  cross'd 

you  so  1 " 

This  is  not  in  Plutarch. 


The  shade  of  Gsasar  has  sumawned  Bkutus 
to  meet  him  at  PhilippL  The  ooiiTersation 
of  the  republicaa  chidEs  before  tha  battle  is 
well  to  be  noted:^ 

*'Cass,  "Now,  most  noble  Bmtoa, 

The  gods  to^y  stand  friendly;  that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  onr  days  to  age  1 
But,  since  the  affidis  of  men  rest  still  mieer- 

tain, 
Let 's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befidL 
If  we  do  lose  tius  batUe,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  spesk  togetber : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  1 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rale  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  £bJ1,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life : — arming  myself  with  pa- 
tience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers, 
That  govern  ns  below. 
Cass,  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

Tou  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Romet  j 

Bru.  Ko,  Cassius,  no :  ttunknot^  ikon  nobk 
Boman, 
That  ever  foutos  will  ge  bond  to  Boaie; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind." 

The  parallel  passage  in  Plutarch  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Then  Cassins  began  to  q^eak  fint,  and  said 
— The  gods  grant  us,  O  Brutus^  thai  this  day 
we  may  win  the  field,  and  ever  after  to  live  all 
the  rest  of  onr  life  quietly,  one  witk  another. 
But  dth  the  gods  have  so  ordained  it  that  xh€ 
greatest  and  chiefest  things  amongst  men  aiv 
most  uncertain,  and  that,  if  the  battle  tsU  oat 
otherwise  to-day  than  we  wish  or  look  ibr,  vc 
shall  hardly  meet  again,  what  art  thou  then  de- 
termined to  do — ^to  fly,  or  die?  Bratus  answered 
him.  Being  yet  but  a  young  man,  and  not  orrr- 
greatly  experienced  in  the  worid,  I  trust  (T  know 
not  how)  a  certain  rule  of  philosophy,  by  the 
which  I  did  greatly  blame  and  reprove  GaAo  tor 
killing  of  himself,  as  being  no  lawful  nor  godly 
act  touching  the  gods,  nor  eoneemiBg  smbi  va- 
liant, not  to  give  place  and  yield  to  Divne 
Providence,  and  not  constantly  and  patiently 
to  take  irtatsoever  it  pkaseth  him  to  mmd  iw. 
but  to  draw  hack  asd  ilj:  hot^btnig  smnt  Ibi  tfae 
midst  of  the  danger,  I  am  of  a  cootniy  mind ; 
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for,  if  it  be  not  Oie  irill  of  Ood  iliAt  this  lioitle 
M  out  fortunate  for  xa,  I  will  look  no  more 
for  hope,  neither  Beek  to  make  any  new  inpply 
of  war  again,  but  will  rid  me  of  this  miserable 
world,  and  content  me  with  my  forione." 

The  oitics  Bay  ibftfc  Bhakipeie  makes  Broiiu 
express  himself  mconsistently.  He  will  await 
the  determination  of  Providence,  but  he  will 
not  go  bound  to  Rome.    Mr.  Courtenay  ex- 
plains how  ''the  inconsistency  arises  from 
Shakspere's  misreading  of  .the  first  speech; 
for  Brutus,  according  to  Korth,  referred  to 
his  opinion  agsinst  suicide  as  one  that  he 
had  entertained  in  his  youth,  but  had  now 
abandoned."    Hiis  writer  in  a  note  also  ex- 
plains that  the  perplexity  consists  in  North 
saying  Itnu^  instead  of  using  the  past  tense. 
He  then  adds, — ^^' Shakspere^s  ad<^tion  of  a 
rersion  contradicted  not  only  by  a  passage 
immediately  following,  but    by  the  event 
which  he  presently  portrays,  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  his  careless  use  of  his  authorities.*** 
Very  triumphant,  no  doubt.     Most  literal 
critics,  why  have  you  not  rather  confided  in 
Shakspere  than  in  yourselves?     When  he 
deserts  Plutarch,  he  is  true  to  something 
higher  than  Plutarch.     In  Brutos  he  has 
drawn  a  man  of  speculation;  one  who  is 
moved  to  kill  the  man  he  loves  upon  no 
personal  motive,  but  upon  a  theory;  one 
who  fights  his  last  battle  upon  somewhat 
speculative  principles;  one,  however,  who, 
from  his  gentleness,  his  constancy,  his  for- 
I  titude,  has  subdued  men  of  more  active 
minds  to  the  admiration  of  his  temper  and 
to   the  adoption  of  his  opinions.      Cassius 
never  reasons  about  suicide :  it  is  his  instant 
remedy;  a  remedy  which  he  rashly  adopts, 
and  ruins  therefore  his  own  cause.    Brutus 
reasons  against  it;  and  he  does  not  revoke 
his  speculative  opinions  even  when  the  con- 
sequenoefl  to  which  they  lead  are  pointed  out 
to  him.    Is  not  this  nature]  and  must  we 
be  told  that  this  nicety  of  characterization 
resulted  firom  Shakspere  carelessly  using  his 
authorities ;  trusting  to  the  false  tense  of  a 
verb,  regardless  of  the  context  1     ''  But  he 
contradicts  himself,"  says  the  critic,  ''by  the 
event  vrhich  he  presently  portrays."     Most 
wonderfully  has  Shakspere  redeemed  his  own 

*  *  ComiBgPtoite  on  the  Htolorical  Plays,'  toL  ii.  p.SS8. 


consistency.  It  is  when  the  mind  of  the 
speculative  man  is  not  only  utterly  subdued 
hj  adverse  ekovimstanees,  but  bowed  down 
before  the  pressuie  of  supemaimal  warnings, 
that  he  deliberately  approaches  his  last  fatal 
resolve*  What  is  the  work  of  an  instant  with 
Oassins  is  with  Brutus  a  tentative  process, 
ditos,  Bardanius,  Yolumnius,  Strato,  are 
each  tried.  The  irresistible  pressure  upon 
his  mind,  which  leads  him  not  to  fly  with 
his  friends,  is  the  destiny  which  hovers  over 
him:^ — 

**  Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius :  list  a 
word. 
V6L  What  says  my  loidf 
BriL  Why,  this,  Tolumnius : 

fHie  g^t  of  Cnear  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night:  at  Sardis,  once ; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields. 
/  bMw  mg  hour  ia  come." 

The  exclamation  of  Brutus  over  the  body  of 
Cassius  is — 

"  The  last  of  all  the  Bomans,  iare  thee  well ! " 

Brutus  himself  is  the  last  assertor  of  the  old 
Roman  prineipUs  ^*- 

^Thjs  was  the  nobl^  Boman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspiimtora,  save  aaity  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Gttsar ; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them.*' 

The  scene  is  changed.  The  boldest,  per- 
hi^  the  noblest,  of  the  Roman  triumrirs 
has  almost  forgotten  Rome,  and  governs  the 
Asiatic  world  with  a  magnificence  equalled 
only  by  the  voluptuousness  into  which  he  is 
plunged.  In  Rome,  Oetavius  Oessar  is  almost 
supreme.  It  is  upon  the  cards  which  shall 
govern  the  evUire  world.  The  histMy  of  ifi- 
dividuaU  is  henceforth  the  history  of  Rome. 

'^  Of  all  Shakspere's  historical  plays,"  says 
CMeridge,  ^'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  is  by 
&r  the  most  wonderluL"  fie  again  says, 
assigning  il  a  place  even  higher  than  that 
of  being  the  most  wonderful  of  the  historical 
plays,  "  The  highest  praise,  or  rather  form  of 
pnuse,  of  this  play,  which  I  can  ofier  in  my 
own  mind,  is  the  doubt  which  the  perusal 
always  occasions  in  me,  whether  the  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra'  is  not^  in  all  exhibitions  of 
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a  giant  power  in  its  strength  and  Tigour  of 
mstuiity,  a  fomnidable  rival  of  *  Macbeth,' 
*Lear;  *  Hamlet,'  and  *OtheUo.'"*  The 
epithet  "wonderful"  is  unquestionably  the 
right  one  to  apply  to  this  drama.  It  is  too 
vast,  too  gorgeous,  to  be  approached  with- 
out some  prostration  of  the  understanding. 
It  pours  such  a  flood  ci  noonday  splendour 
upon  our  senses,  that  we  cannot  gaase  upon  it 
steadily.  We  hare  read  it  again  and  again ; 
and  the  impression  which  it  leaves  again  and 
again  is  that  of  wonder.  We  can  comprehend 
it,  reduce  its  power  to  some  standard,  only 
by  the  analysis  of  a  part.  Mrs.  Jameson  has 
adopted  this  course  in  one  of  her  most  brilliant 
'Characteristics  of  Women.'  Treading  in  her 
steps  timidly,  we  may  venture  to  attempt  a 
companion  sketch  to  her  portrait  of  Cleopatra. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  play  itself,  as  the  last 
of  the  Roman  series,  that  we  shall  endeavour 
to  follow  it,  by  confining  ourselves  as  much  as 
may  be  to  an  indivickud.  We  use  the  word 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Hare  uses  it^  after 
some  good-natured  ridicule  of  the  newspaper 
"  individuals :" — a  man  "  is  an  individual,  so 
far  as  he  is  an  integral  whole,  different  and 
distinct  from  other  men;  and  that  which 
makes  him  what  he  is,  that  in  which  he 
differs  and  is  distinguished  from  other  men, 
is  his  individuality,  and  individualizes  him."t 
The  Aktoitt  of  this  play  is  of  course  the 
Antony  of  'Julius  Ceesar;' — not  merely  the 
historical  Antony,  but  the  dramatic  Antony 
drawn  by  the  same  hand.  He  is  the  orator 
that  showed  dead  Cnsar's  mantle  to  the 
Roman  people;  he  is  the  soldier  that  after 
his  triumph  over  Brutus  said,  ^This  was 
a  man."  We  have  seen  something  of  his 
character;  we  have  leamt  a  little  of  his  vo- 
luptuousness ;  we  have  heaxd  of  the  ''masker 
and  the  reveller;"  we  have  beheld  the  un- 
scrupulous politician.  But  we  cannot  think 
meanly  of  him.  He  is  one  great  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Since  he  fought  at  Philippi 
he  has  passed  through  various  fortunes: 
CsBsar  thus  apostrophizes  him  :— 

"  When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Panaa,  consolsy  at  thy  heel 

♦  •  Litenrjr  Remaint,*  vol.  II.  p.  141 
f  *  GiMMM  Bt  Tnitb.' 


Did  Famine  follow;   whom   thou  fou^t'st 

against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience 

more 
Than  savages  could  suffer.** 

There  erne  n  .fter^e  when,»t  Al««idru, 

'*  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  No  *  woman  heard 

speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast. 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart," 

m$  is  the  Antony  that  Shakspere,  in  the 
play  before  us,  brings  upon  the  scene. 
Rome  is  to  him  nothing.  He  will  not  hear 
its  ambassadors : — 

"There  's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should 
stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now." 

But  "a  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him.** 
He  does  hear  the  messenger.  Labienus  has 
overrun  Asia.  He  winces  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  inertness,  but  he  will  know  the 
truth:— 

"Speak  to  me  home:  mince  not  the  general 
tongue." 

Another  messenger  comes.  Brief  is  his 
news  :— 

"  Pulvia  thy  wife  is  dead ;" 
and  brief  is  the  question  which  follows .' — 

"  Where  died  shel" 
The  comment  shows  the  man : — 

"  There 's  a  great  spirit  gone :  Thus  did  I  derirt 

ur 

We  leam  why  he  did  desire  it,  in  the  aoene 
with  Cleopatra,  in  which  he  announces  his 
departure.  Often  has  he  heard,  from  the 
same  lips,  the  bitter  irony  of 

"  What  says  Hie  married  woman?  " 

He  has  been  bound  to  Cleopatra  not  only  by 
her  ^infinite  variety,"  but  by  her  caprice 
and  her  force  of  ridicule.  His  moral  power 
is  as  weak  as  his  physical  courage  is  strong. 
Cleopatra  paints  the  magnificent  soldier  and 
the  infatuated  lover  in  a  few  words : — 

"The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  aim 
And  bttigonet  of  men.    He  's  speaking  nov. 
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Or  mnnunring  '  Where 's  my  serpeM  of  old 

KUer 
For  do  he  calls  me," 

He  has  fled  from  Cleopatra,  but  he  sends  her 
his  messenger : — 

"AU  the  east. 
Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress." 

In  this  temper  he  meets  Cassar,  and  he 
marries  Octavia. 

The  interriew  between  Antony  and  Caesar 
is  most  masterly.  The  constrained  courtesy 
on  each  side— ihe  coldness  of  Obsar— the 
frank  apologies  of  Antony— 4he  simg|;eBtion 
of  Agxippa,  so  opportune,  and  yet  apparently 
so  unpremeditated  —  the  ready  assent  of 
Antony  — all  this  —  matter  for  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  at  least  fiye  hundred  lines  in 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  dramatist — ^may  be 
read  without  a  start  or  an  elevation  of  the 
Toice.  It  is  solid  business  throughout 
Antony,  we  might  think,  was  a  changed 
man.  Enobarbus,  who  knows  him,  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  Wonderfully  has  he  de- 
scribed Cleopatra ;  and  when  Mecaenas  says, 

**  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly," 

the  answer  is  prophetic  :-^ 

"  Never;  he  will  not : 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  " 

Against  this  power  Enobarbus  knows  that 
the  **  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty, "  of  Octavia 
will  be  a  fragile  bond.  And  Antony  knows 
this  himself.  He  knows  this  while  he  pro- 
tests, 

''  I  have  not  kept  my  square;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule." 

And  yet  he  is  not  wholly  a  dissembler. 
Shakspere  has  most  skilfully  introduced  the 
soothsayer,  at  the  moment  when  Antony's 
moral  weakness  appears  to  have  put  on  some 
show  of  strength.  He  found  the  incident  in 
Plutarch ;  but  he  has  made  his  own  applica- 
tion of  it  :-— 

"  Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true:    The  very  dice  obey 

him; 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  fiunts 
Under  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lots^  he  speeds: 


His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds." 

Therefore, 

« I  will  to  Egypt.- 

To  establish  an  independent  throne? — to 
intrench  himself  against  the  power  of  Au- 
gustus in  an  Asiatic  empire  1    No. 

"And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my 
peace, 
r  the  east  my  pleasure  lies." 

The  reckless  short-eighted  voluptuary  was 
never  drawn  more  truly.  His  entire  policy 
is  shaped  by  his  passion.  The  wonderful 
scene  in  which  his  nuuniage  with  Octavia  is 
made  known  to  Cleopatra  assures  us  that  in 
the  extremeet  intemperance  of  self-will  he 
will  have  his  equal.  Cleopatra  would  have 
Antony  unmarried, 

*'  So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes." 

According  to  Enobarbus,  the  unmarrying 
will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  her  gratifica- 
tion :— 

"JSno.  Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still 

oouverBation. 
Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  sol 
Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is 

Kark  Antony." 

The  drinking  scene  between  the  Triumvirs 
and  Pompey  is  one  of  those  creations  which 
render  Shakspere  so  entirely  above,  and  so 
utterly  unlike^  other  poets.  Every  line  is  a 
trait  of  character.  We  here  see  the  solemn 
^'  unmeritable"  Lepidus ;  the  cautious  Caesar ; 
the  dashing,  clever,  genial  Antony.  His  eye 
dances ;  his  whole  visage  ^  doth  cream  and 
mantle ; "  the  comers  of  his  mouth  are  drawn 
down,  as  he  hoaxes  Lepidus  with  the  most 
admirable  fooling  :< — 

"  L«p,  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  croco- 
dUel 

AnL  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it 
is,  and  moves  with  its  own  organs,"  ^. 

"  Lep.  'T  is  a  strange  serpent." 

The  revehy  grows  louder  and  louder,  till 
^'the  Egyptian  bacchanals"  close  the  scene. 
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Who  cut  doabt  that  Antony  bean  ''the 
holding''  the  loudest  of  ail 7— 

"Aaload 
As  his  strong  sides  can  yollej." 

The9e  aj-e  not  the  lords  of  the  world  of  the 
French  tragedy.  Qnmm,  who^  upon  the 
whole,  has  a  leaning  to  Shakspere,  says — ^  II 
est  assez  ridicule  sans  doute  de  faire  parler 
les  valets  comme  les  h^ros ;  mais  il  est  beau- 
coup  plus  ridicule  encore  de  faire  parler  auz 
h^ros  le  langage  du  peuple."*  To  make 
them  drunk  is  worse  OTen  than  the  worst  of 
the  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  to  define 
such  a  sin.  We  think,  with  Dogberry,  it  is 
''flat  burglary  as  erer  was  committed." 
Upton  has  a  curious  theory,  which  would 
partly  make  Shakspere  bebng  to  the  French 
BchooL  The  hero  of  this  play^  aoourding  to 
this  theory,  does  not  speak  "  the  language  of 
the  people.'*  Upton  says — ^^Mark  Antony, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  affected  the  Asiatic 
manner  of  speakings  which  much  resembled 
his  own  temper,  being  ambitious,  unequal, 
and  very  rhodomontade.  ♦*♦♦♦♦ 
This  style  our  poet  has  very  artfully  and 
learnedly  interspersed  in  Antony's  speeches."  t 
Unquestionably  the  language  of  Antony  is 
more  elevated  than  that  of  Enobarbus,  for 
example.  Antony  was  of  the  poetical  tem- 
perament— ^a  man  of  high  genius — an  orator, 
who  could  move  the  passions  dramatically — 
a  lover,  that  knew  no  limits  to  his  devotion, 
because  he  loved  imaginatively.  When 
sorrow  falls  upon  hiniy  the  poetical  parts  of 
his  character  are  more  and  more  developed ; 
we  forget  the  sensualist.  But,  even  before 
the  touch  of  grief  has  somewhat  exalted  his 
nature,  he  takes  the  poetical  view  of  poetical 
things.  What  can  be  nM>re  exquisite  than 
his  mention  of  Octavia's  wealing  at  the 
parting  with  her  brother  1 — 

"  The  April 's  in  her  eyes :  it  is  love's  q>riag» 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on." 

And,  higher  still : — 

**  Her  tongne  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongae :  the  swan's  down 
feather, 

p.m. 

1  « Cridod  ObwrraUom/  p.  100. 


That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  fidi  of  tide, 

And  neither  way  inclines." 

This,  we  think,  is  not  "the  Asiatic  manner 
of  speaking." 
Cold  is  Antony's  parting  with  Octarift^^ 

"Choose  your  own  company,  and  command 
what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to." 

Bapid  is  his  meeting  with  Clec^atnL  She 
"  hath  nodded  him  to  her."  The  yoluptnwy 
has  put  on  his  Eastern  magnifioenne  :-^ 

"  r  the  BHuket-plaoe,  on  a  tribual  ntvBr'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himeelf  in  diain  of  gold 
Were  pablioly  enthralled." 

He  rejects  aU  eounsel  :^"  1 11  fight  at  sea." 
And  so 

"  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignoiaaoe.* 

Now  comes  the  generosity  of  his  cfaaiacter — 

of  the  same  growth  as  his  magnificence  and 

rerklessnesa.    He  exhorts  his  friends  to  take 

his  treasure  and  fly  to  Qesar.  His  arlf  ahaiwi 

mant  is  most  profound : — 

''  I  have  offended  repatation.'* 

But  he  has  not  yet  learnt  wisdom.  Cleopatra 
is  present,  and  then — 

"  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  IS  won  and  lost :  Give  me  a  kas; 
Even  this  repays  me." 

He  then  becomes  a  braggart ;  he  wiH  dial- 
lenge  Caesar,  "sword  against  sword."  Fto- 
found  is  the  comment  of  Enobarbus : — 

"  I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortuies;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike." 

CsBsar^s  ambassador  comes  to  Cleopatra.  He 
tempts  her; — and  it  almost  looks  as  if  afae 
yielded  to  the  temptation.  He  kisses  her 
hand,  at  the  instant  Antony  enters : — 

"  Moon  and  stars ! 
Whip  him." 

This  is  partly  jealousy ;  partly  the  assertion 
of  small  power  by  one  accustomed  to  un- 
limited command.    Truly  Enobarbus  says — 

«  T  is  bettor  playing  with  a  Uen^a  wfelp^ 
Than  with  an  old  one  dyiag." 
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Shakspere  maket  this  maa  the  interpreter  of 
bis  own  wifldom : — 

"  I  see  stiU, 
A  diminution  in  our  caption's  brain 
Restores  his  heart:  When  valour  preys  on 

reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.    I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him." 

Enobarbus  does  leave  him.  But  he  first  wit- 
nesses 

''  One  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow  dioots 
I     Out  of  the  mind." 

Antony  puts  forth  the  poetry  of  his  nature 
in  his  touching  words  to  his  followers,  ending 
in 

"  Let 's  to  supper;  come, 
And  drown  consideration." 

When  he  hears  of  the  treachery  of  Enobarbus, 
he  again  tasks  the  generosity  of  his  spirit  to 
the  utmost : — 

"  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee." 

He  has  driven  Csesar  ^^  to  his  camp."  All 
Cleopatra^B  tresspass  is  forgotten  in  one  burst 
of  enthusiasm : — 

"  My  nightiBgale, 
We  have  beat  them  to  thnr  beds.  What,giri1 

though  gray 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown; 
Yet  ha'  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves^ 
And  can  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth." 

Another  day  comes,  and  it  brings  another 
note: — 

*'Allislo8t; 
This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me.** 

Cleopatra  says  truly — 

"  He  is  more  toad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield." 

The  seene  which  terminates  with  Antony 

falling  on  his  sword  is  in  the  highest  style  of 

the  great  dramatist, — and  that  is  to  give  the 

highest  praise.    Hazlitt  has  eloquently  said 

of  its  magnificent  opening — "  litis  is,  without 

douhty  one  of  the  finest  pieees  of  poetry  in 

Shakflpere.    The  splendour  of  the  imagery, 

the  -semhlance  of  reality,  the  lofty  range  of 

pi«;iiireaqiia  oljects  hanging  orer  the  world, 

their   evmaeseent  nature,  the  total  nneer- 


tainty  of  what  is  left  behind,  are  jnst  like 
the  mouldering  schemes  of  human  great- 
ness." But,  be  it  observed,  the  poetry  is  all 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man. 
Let  us  once  more  repeat  it : — 

<'  AnL  Eie^  thou  yet  behold'st  me. 

Eto8,  Ay,  noble  lord. 

AnL  Sometime   we   see   a   cloud  that  's 
dragoniah : 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  %  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  thou  hast  seen 

'  these  sigpos ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with 
a  thought 
The  rack  dislimbs;  and- makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ani.  Hy  £^od  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  cap- 
tain is 
Even  such  a  body ;  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave." 

The  images  describe  the  Antony  melting 
into  nothingness ;  but  the  splendour  of  the 
imagery  is  the  reflection  of  Antony's  mind, 
which,  thus  enshrined  in  poetry,  can  never 
become  "  indistinct," — ^will  always  ^  hold  this 
visible  shape."  Dryden  has  also  tried  to 
produce  a  poetical  Ant<my,  precisely  under 
the  same  circumstances.  We  transcribe  a 
passage: — 

''Ant  My  eyes 

Are  open  to  her  fidsehood :  my  whole  life 
Has  been  a  golden  dream  of  Love  and  Friend- 
ship. 
But,  now  I  wake,  I  'm  like  a  merchant,  foused 
From  soft  repose,  to  see  his  vessel  sinking, 
And    all    his  wealth    cast    o'er,    higratefiil 

woman! 
Who  followed  me,  but  as  the  swallow  summer. 
Hatching  her  young  ones  in  my  kindly  beams, 
Singing  her  flatteries  to  my  morning  wake; 
Btt^  now  my  winter  eomei^  she  q>reads  her 

winga^ 
And  seeks  the  spring  of  Caesar." 

All  for  Love,  Act  V. 

We  hasten  to  the  end.    The  magnificence 
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of  Antonj*8  ohamcter  breathoe  out  of  his 
parting  spirit : — 

"  The  mlBezable  change  xiow  at  my  end, 
Lament   nor   sorrow  at:   but   please   your 

thonghtfl, 
In  feeding  them  with  those  myformer  fortunes 


[book  IX. 

Wherein  I  liVd,  the  greatest  prinee  o'  the 

worid, 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  bMely  die. 
Nor  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman, — a  Roman,  by  a  Boxan 

YALUmLT  VANQUISHED.*' 


1 


BOOK    IX. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE    DRAMATISTS    OP   SHAKSPBEE'S    THIRD    PERIOD. 


Im  the  Address  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to 
the  first  edition,  published  in  1612,  of  '  The 
White  Devil,  or  Yittoria  Corombona,*  of 
John  Webstbb,  is  the  following  passage : — 
"  Detraction  is  the  sworn  friend  to  ignorance : 
for  mine  own  part,  I  have  ever  truly  cherished 
my  good  opinions  of  other  men*s  worthy 
labours,  especially  of  that  full  and  heightened 
style  of  Master  Chapman ;  the  laboured  and 
understanding  works  of  Master  Jonson  ;  the 
no  less  worthy  composures  of  the  both 
worthily  excellent  Master  Beaumont  and 
Master  Fletcher ;  and  lastly  (without  wrong 
last  to  be  named),  the  right  happy  and 
copious  industry  of  Master  Shakespeare^ 
Master  Dekker,  and  Master  Heywood,  wishing 
what  I  write  may  be  retA  by  their  light ; 
protesting  that,  in  the  strength  of  mine  own 
judgment,  I  know  them  so  worthy,  that 
though  I  rest  silent  in  my  own  work,  yet  to 
most  of  theirs  I  dare  (without  flattery)  fix 
that  of  Martial : — 


'  Non  norunt  hac  monumenta  mori' " 

Webster  was  formed  upon  Shakspere.  He 
had  no  pretensions  to  the  inexhaustible  wit, 
the  aU*penetrating  humour  of  his  master ;  but 
he  had  the  power  of  ^)proaching  the  terrible 
energy  of  his  passion,  and  the  profoundness 
of  his  pathos,  in  characters  which  he  took 
out  of  the  great  muster-roll  of  humanity. 


and  placed  in  fearful  situations,  and  some 
times  with  revolting  imaginings  ahnost 
beyond  humanity.  Those  who  talk  of  the 
carelessness  of  Shakspere  may  be  surprUed 
to  find  that  his  praise  is  that  of  a  ''right 
happy  and  copious  industry."  It  is  dear 
what  dramatic  writers  were  the  objects  of 
Webster^s  love.  He  did  not  aspire  to  the 
^  full  and  heightened  style  of  Maater  Cliap- 
man,"  nor  would  his  genius  be  shackled  bv 
the  examples  of  *'  the  laboured  and  unde^ 
standing  works  of  Master  Jonson.**  He 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  romantic 
dramatists.  Master  Beaumont  and  Master 
Fletcher  are  ^  worthily  excellent ;  **  but  his 
aspiration  was  to  imitate  ^  the  right  happj 
and  copious  industry  of  Master  Shakespeare, 
Master  Dekker,  and  Master  Heywood,  wishing 
what  I  write  may  be  read  by  their  light" 
There  were  critics  at  that  time  who  regarded 
the  romantic  drama  as  a  diversion  for  the 
multitude  only;  and  Webster  thinks  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  this  ddibente 
choice — '*  Willingly,  and  not  ignorantly,  in 
this  kind  have  I  &ulted.*>  He  says—''  If  it 
be  objected  this  is  no  true  dramatie  poem,  I 
shall  easily  confess  it,  non  potes  in  nugas 
dioere  plura  meas,  ipse  ego  quam  dixi; 
willingly,  and  not  ignorantly,  in  this  kind 
have  I* faulted :  for  should  a  man  present 
to  such  an  auditory,  the  most  aententioQs 
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tragedy  that  was  erer  writtao,  obsenring  all 
the  critical  lawty  as  height  of  style,  and 
gnrity  of  person,  enrich  it  with  the  Benten- 
tious  Chorus,  and,  as  it  were,  'liven  death, 
in  the  passionate  and  weighty  Nuntias ;  yet, 
after  all  this  divine  rapture,  O  dura  messorum 
ilia^  the  breath  that  comes  from  the  un- 
capable  multitude  is  able  to  poison  it ;  and, 
ere  it  be  acted,  let  the  author  resolve  to  ^x 
to  evexy  scene  this  of  Horace— 

'  Hsec  poreis  hodie  comedenda  relinques.' " 

As  early  as  1602,  Webster  was  a  writer  for 

Henalow*s    theatre,    in    conjunction    with 

Dekker,  Drayton,  Middleton,  Ghettle,  Hey- 

wood,  and  Wentworth  Smith.     At  a  later 

period  he  was  more  directly  associated  with 

Dekker  alone.    His  great  tragedies  of  '  The 

White  Devil'  and  'The  Duchess  of  Malfi' 

were  produced  at  the  period  when  Shakspere 

had   almost   ceased   to   write;  and   it   is 

probably  to  this  circumstance  we  owe  these 

original  and  unaided  efforts   of  Webster's 

genius.     There  was  a  void  to  be  filled  up, 

and  it  was  filled  up  worthily^ 

Webster  has  placed  his  coadjutor  Dbkkea 
next  to  Shakspere.     He  looked  upon  the 
world  with  an  observant  ^e ;  and  of  him  it 
has  been  said,  that  his  '^  pamphlets  and  plays 
alone  would  furnish  a  more  complete  view 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  vulgar  and  middle  life  than  could 
easily  be  collected  from  all  the  grave  annals 
of  the  times."*     He  was  confident  in  his 
powers ;  and  claimed  to  be  a  satirist  by  as 
indefeasible  a  title  as  that  of  his  greater  rival 
Jonson: — ^'I  am  snake-proof;  and  though, 
with  Hannibal,  you  bring  whole  hogsheads 
of  vinegar-railings,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  quench  or  come  over  my  Alpine  resolution. 
I  will  sail  boldly  and  desperately  alongst 
the   shores  of  the   isle   of  Gulls ;   and  in 
defiance  of  those  terrible  block-houses,  their 
loggerheads,  make  a  true  discovery  of  their 
wild    yet    habitable    country."  t      Thomas 
Dekker  is  certainly  one  of  those  who  gather 
humours  from  all  men ;  but  his  wit  is  not  of 
the  highest  or  the  most  delicate  character.  He 
knows  the  town,  and  he  makes  the  most  of 

«  *  Quarterly  Revtow.' 
t  « Oair*  Hornbook.' 


his  knowledge.  Though  he  is  a  ^  high  flyer 
in  wit,"  as  Edward  Phillips  calls  him,  yet  is 
he  a  poet.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
wielding  greater  powers,  and  dealing  with 
nobler  things,  than  belonged  to  the  satirist. 
In  his  higher  walk  he  is  of  the  school  of 
nature  and  simplicity.  Hazlitt  speaks  of 
one  of  his  plays,  perhaps  the  best,  with  true 
artistical  feeling: — ''The  rest  of  the  chsr 
racter  is  answerable  to  the  beginning.  The 
execution  is,  throughout,  as  exact  as  the 
conception  is  new  and  masterly.  There  is 
the  least  colour  possible  used;  the  pencil 
drags;  the  canvas  is  almost  seen  through: 
but  then,  what  precision  of  outline,  what 
truth  and  purity  of  tone,  what  firmness  of 

hand,  what  marking  of  character ! 

It  is  as  if  there  were  some  fine  art  to  chisel 
thought,  and  to  embody  the  inmost  move- 
ments of  the  mind  in  every-day  actions  and 
immiliar  speech."*  Dekker  aoquired  some 
of  his  satirical  propensities,  but  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  was  also  called  forth,  in  the 
crooked  ways  and  dark  places  of  misfortune. 
Almost  the  first  record  of  his  life  is  a 
memorandum  by  Henslow  of  the  loan  of 
forty  shillings,  **  to  discharge  Mr.  Dicker  out 
of  the  Counter  in  the  Poultry."  Oldys,  in 
his  manuscript  notes  upon  Langbaine,  affirms 
that  he  was  in  the  King^s  Bench  Prison  from 
1613  to  1616.  His  own  calamities  furnish  a 
oommentary  to  the  tenderness  of  many  such 
passages  as  the  following,  in  which  a 
father  is  told  of  the  miseries  of  his  erring 
daughter  :— 

*'Tm  glad  you  are  wax,  not  marble;  you  are 

made 
Of  man's  best  temper;  there  are  now  good 

hopes 
That  all  these  heaps  of  ioe  about  your  hearty 
By  which  a  Other's  love  was  frosen  up. 
Are   thaw'd  in  these  sweet  show'rs  fetch'd 

from  your  eyes : 
We  are  ne'er  like  angels  till  our  passion  dies. 
She  is  not  dead,  but  lives  under  worse  iate ; 
I  think  she 's  poor." 

The  praise  of  industry  belongs  to  Dekker, 
though  its  fruits  were  poverty.  He  lived  to 
a  considerable  age,  and  he  laboured  to  the 
last  at  play  or  pamphlet    But  the  amount 

*  '  DniiMtie  Uterataiv  of  the  Agt  of  Ellnbcth.* 
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of  his  productiong  becomes  »lmo«t  iaaig- 
nificutt  wh^i  compared  with  the  more  than 
<<  copious  industij"  of  Thomas  Hsrwoop. 
He  was  a  scholar,  having  been  educated  aft 
Oambridge — at  Peterhouse,  it  is  said;  but 
he  became  an  actor  as  earlj  as  1596,  being 
then  a  sharer  in  Henslow^s  oompany.  In 
1693  he  claimed  for  himself  the  authorship^ 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  dramas.  Many  of  his  two  hundred 
and  twenty  dramas  were  probably  such  short 
pieces  a«  'The  Yoricshire  Tragedy.'  Hey- 
wood  had  the  power  of  stirring  the  affiMstions, 
of  moving  pifey  and  terror  by  true  representa- 
tions of  the  course  of  crime  and  misery  in 
real  life.  Charles  Lamb  has  smnmed  up  the 
character  of  his  writings  in  three  lines  >— 
"Heywood  is  a  sort  of  prose  l&akspeare. 
His  scenes  are  to  the  full  as  natural  and 
aflfoeting.  But  we  miss  the  poet,  that  which 
in  Shakspeare  always  appears  out  and  abore 
the  surface  of  the  nature."  Winstanley,  not 
a  very  trustworthy  authority,  speaking  of 
Heywood*s  wonderful  fertility,  says — ^  He 
not  only  acted  himself  almost  every  day,  but 
also  wrote  each  day  a  sheet ;  and  that  he 
might  lose  no  time,  many  of  his  plays  were 
composed  in  the  tarem,  on  the  back  side  of 
tayem  bills ;  which  may  be  an  occasion  that 
so  many  of  them  are  lost." 

FbjUtcib  Bbauxont  was  a  boy  at  the 
period  to  which  our  slight  notice  of  his  great 
coadjutor  Fletcher  belongs*.  The  poetical 
union  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  has  given 
birth  to  stories,  such  as  Aubrey  delights  in 
telling,  that  their  friendship  extended  even 
to  a  community  of  lodging  and  clothes,  with 
others  matters  in  common  that  are  held  to 
belong  to  the  perfection  of  the  social  systeuL 
We  neither  believe  these  things  entirely, 
nor  do  we  quite  receive  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Earle,  that  Beaumont's  ''main  business 
was  to  correct  the  overflowings  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  wit."  Edward  Phillips  repeats 
this  assertion.  They  first  came  before  the 
world  in  the  association  of  a  title-page  in 
10D7.  The  junior  always  preceded  the  elder 
poet  in  such  announcements  of  their  works ; 
and  this  was  probably  determined  by  the 
alphabetical  arrangement.    We  have  many 

*  Book  vL  chap.  L  page  964. 


indications  that  Beaiim«Bt  was  rqparded  by 
his  contemporariefl  as  a  man  of  great  and 
original  power.  It  was  not  with  the  ex- 
aggeration of  a  brother's  love  that  Sir  John 
Beaumont  wrote  his  affecting  fipitaph  upon 
the  death  of  Francis  :-— 

^Thon  shonldst  have  folloVd  me,  but  desdi 
to  blame 
Misconnted  yean^  and  measar'd  age  by  £une* 

He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  in  the  hallowed  earth  where  it  was 
wished  that  Shakspere  should  have  been 
laid  :— 

"  Benowned  Spenser,  lie  a  thbaght  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer;  and,  rare  Beaumont^  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  room 
For  Sbakespear  in  your  threefold,  fourfold 

tomb. 
To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  riiift. 
For  until  doomsday  hardly  will  a  fifth. 
Betwixt  this  day  and  that^  by  iktes  be  riain. 
For  whom   yonr  eartiins  need  be    drawn 
i^ain."* 

When  Shakspere's  company  performed  at 
Wilton,  in  December,  1603,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  was  a  young  man  present 
at  those  performances,  whose  conise  of  life 
might  have  been  determined  by  the  impulses 
of  those  festive  hours.  Phtlip  Mabbivoxe, 
who  in  1603  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  filling  a  service  of 
trust  in  the  housdiold  of  the  Sails  of 
Pembroke.  At  this  period  Philip  was  a 
commoner  of  St  Alban  Hall,  Oxford.  ''Being 
sufficiently  fiuned  for  several  specimens  of 
wit,  he  betook  himself  to  maldng  plays.'* 
This  is  Anthony  Wood's  account  of  the 
dedication  of  Massinger  to  a  pursuit  which 
brought  him  little  but  hopeless  poverty. 
Amongst  Henslow's  papers  was  found  an 
undated  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Kathaniel 
Field,  with  postscripts  signed  bj  Robert 
Dabome  and  Philip  Massinger.  Malone 
conjectures  that  the  letter  waa  written 
between  1612  and  1615,  Hendow  having 
died  in  January,  1616.  The  letter,  which  is 
a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  oft-told  tale 
of  the  misfortunes  of  genius,  was  first  given 
in  the  additions  to  Malone's  '  Historical 
Account  of  the  'TE^glMli  Stage :  '— 

*  *  Elegy  on  Sh«ketpear«  by  W.  Bane. 
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"  TiqMrMOiilofingfciBad,  Mr.PhlKpHi«>hlOTr» 
SailBive,  Tfaese. 
"Mr.HiAcUoir, 

"  Too  undentaiul  our  unforiunate  extreanitj « 
and  I  do  not  think  you  ao  Toid  of  ChrutUniij 
but  that  yon  would  throw  so  much  money  into 
the  ThameB  as  we  request  now  of  you,  rather 
thitn  endanger  bo  many  innocent  liyea.  You 
know  there  is  xl  more  at  least  to  be  received  of 
you  for  the  play.  We  desire  you  to  lend  us  v?. 
of  that;  which  shall  be  allowed  to  you;  without 
which  we  cannot  be  bailed,  nor  I  play  any  more 
till  this  be  dispatched.  It  will  lose  you  zzl  ere 
the  end  of  the  next  week,  besides  the  hinderance 
of  tho  next  new  play.  Ptay,  Sir,  consider  our 
cases  with  humanity,  and  now  gire  na  cause  to 
acknowledge  yon  oar  tnie  fiiend  in  time  of 
need.  We  have  entreated  Mr.  Davison  to  deliver 
this  note,  as  well  to  witness  your  love  as  our 
promises,  and  always  acknowledgment  to  be 
ever 

"  Your  most  thankfiil  and  loving  friends^ 

"  Nat.  Field. 

"  The  money  shall  be  abated  out  of  the  money 
lemains  for  the  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  ours. 

"  BOBERT  DaBORNE. 

**  I  have  ever  found  you  a  true  loving  firiend 
to  me,  and  in  so  small  a  suit,  it  being  honest,  I 
hope  yon  will  not  fidi  vm. 

By  an  indoTsement  on  the  letter  it  is 
shown  that  Henslow  made  the  advance  which 
these  unfortunate  men  required.  But  how 
was  it  that  Massinger,  who  vras  brought  up 
under  the  patronage  of  a  fiunily  distinguished 
for  their  encouragement  of  genius,  was 
doomed  to  struggle  with  abject  penury  T* 
Giffbrd  conjectures  that  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  early  in  life,  and  thus  gave  offence 
to  the  noble  family  with  whom  his  father 
had  been  so  intimately  connected.  In  1623 
Massinger  published  his  ^Bondman,*  dedi- 
catiDg  it  to  the  second  of  the  Herberts, 
Philip^  Earl  of  Montgomery.  The  dedication 
shows  that  he  had  been  an  alien  from  the 
house  in  the  service  of  which  his  father  lived 


*  In  Mr.Orilltr't «  MimqIh  rf  Actow'  the  flat  of  llat- 
sinjcar't  burial  at  St.  SavicNir'f  church,  in  I63B*  being  ze- 
corded  at  that  of  '  Philip  Maienger,  ttrmngar,*  It  not 
ic(aid«d  m  any  todfaatlon  of  Mi  peiwrty  and  laaaHnMat 
'<  Every  paiioat  thtve  Jatarrad,  who  did  aot  belong  to  the 
pariah,  waa  caHed  a  ttnmger*"  The  payment  of  ST.  for 
wmtid  ahow  "  that  Maaringec  waa  intencd  with 


and  died :  **  However  I  eould  never  arrive 
at  the  happiiMss  to  be  nade  known  to  your 
Lonbkip^  yet  -a  detire,  bom  with  me,  to 
make  a  teader  of  aU  duties  and  service  te 
the  nehle  fiunily  of  the  Herberts  desoended 
to  me  as  an  inheritance  from  my  dead  Either, 
Arthur  Maainger.  Many  yean  he  happily 
spent  in  the  serviee  of  your  honourable 
house,  and  died  a  serrant  to  it.'*  There  is 
wmethmg  unintelligihle  in  all  this ;  though 
wen»7  weU  belieTe  with  OtfToid  that,  « what- 
ever might  be  the  unfortunate  circumstanoe 
which  deprired  the  author  of  the  patronage 
and  proteetioQ  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Heiherts^  he  did  not  imagine  it  to  be  of  a 
disgsaoelui  natnn ;  or  he  would  not,  in  the 
face  of  the  public,  have  appealed  to  his 
connexions  with  the  family."  *  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  course  of  Massinger's  poetical 
life.  '  The  Virgin  Martyr,*  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dekker,  was  the  first  printed  of 
his  plays ;  and  that  did  not  appear  till  1622. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  belongs 
to  an  earlier  period ;  for  in  1620  a  fee  was 
paid  to  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  on  the 
occasion  of  ''New  refonning  The  Virgin 
Martyr."  The 'Bondman*  was  printed  within 
a  year  after  it  was  prodooed  upon  the  stage ; 
aJMi  from  that  period  till  the  time  of  his 
death  several  of  his  plays  were  published, 
but  at  veiy  irregular  intervals.  It  would 
i4>pear  that  during  the  early  portion  of  his 
career  Massinger  was  chiefly  associated  with 
other  writers.  To  the  later  period  belong 
his  great  works,  such  as  '  The  Duke  of  Milan,* 
'  The  City  Madam,*  and  the  <  New  Way  to 
pay  Old  Debts.*  Taken  altogether,  Massinger 
was  periiaps  the  worthiest  successor  of  fihjJc* 
spere ;  and  this  indeed  is  praise  enough. 

Na9.  Field,  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
Henslow,  was  a  playei^  as  we  learn  by  that 
letter.  The  same  document  shows  that  he 
was  a  player  in  the  aervioe  of  Henslow.  But 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakspere*s  pkys,  as  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  them.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
genius  of  Field  is  his  association  with 
Massinger  in  the  noMe  play  of  '  The  Fatal 
Dowry.*  He  probably  was  not  connected 
with  ShaJk8pere*s  company  during  9hakspere*s 

*  iBtnducUan  tothe  Wocka  of  Maaiager. 
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life ;  but  he  u  named  in  a  patent  to  the 
acton  at  the  Blackfriarn  and  Qlobe  in  1620. 
Robert  Dabome,  who  wai  associated  with 
Field  and  Massinger  in  their  ^  extremitj/^' 
was  either  at  this  period,  or  subsequentij, 
in  holy  orders. 

Thomas  MxnnLEToir  was  a  contemporsxy 
of  Shakspere.  We  find  him  early  associated 
with  other  writers,  and  in  1602  was  published 
his  comedy  of  '  Blurt  Mastei^Gonstable.* 
Edward  Phillips  describes  him  as  ^  a  copious 
writer  f9r  the  English  stage,  oontemponury 
with  Jonson  and  Fletcher,  though  not  ci 
equal  repute^  and  yet  on  the  other  side  not 
altogether  contemptible."  He  continued  to 
write  on  till  the  suppression  of  the  theatres, 


and  the  opinion  of  Phillips  was  the  impsqssioc 
as  to  his  powers  at  the  period  of  the  Beston- 
tion.    Ford, — who  has  truly  been  called  ''of 
the  first  order  of  poets" — Rowley,  Wilson, 
Hathway,  Porter,  Houghton,  Day,  Toumeur,  t 
Taylor,  arose  as  the  day-star  of  Shakspere  i 
was  setting.   Each  might  have  been  remark-  | 
able  in  an  age  of  mediocrity,  some  are  still 
illustrious.     The  great  dnunatic  literature 
of  England  was  the  creation  of  half  a  century 
only ;  and  in  that  short  space  was  heaped  up 
such  a  prodigality  of  riches  that  we  regard 
this  wondrous  accumulation  with  something 
too  much  of  indifference  to  the  lesser  gemi^ 
dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the 

«  One  entire  and  perfeet  chiyaoUte.* 


CHAPTER  II, 


THE   TWO    NOBLE    KINSMEN. 


The  title-page  of  the  original  edition  of  'The 
Two  Noble  I^smen  *  sets  forth  that  it  was 
"  written  by  the  memorable  worthies  of  their 
time,  Mr.  John  Fletcher  and  Mr.  William 
Shakspeare."  This  was  printed  in  1634, 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  Fletcher,  and 
eighteen  yean  after  the  death  of  Shakq>ere. 
The  play  was  not  printed  in  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s 
works,  in  1647,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
'Stationers*  Address.'  ''Some  plays,  you 
know,  written  by  these  authors,  were  hereto- 
fore printed :  I  thought  not  convenient  to 
mix  them  with  this  volume,  which  of  itself  is 
entirely  new."  The  title-page  of  the  quarto 
of  1634  is,  therefore,  the  only  direct  external 
evidence  we  possess  as  to  Shakspere*s  par- 
ticipation in  this  play.  Nor  have  we  to 
offer  any  contemporary  notice  of  '  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen '  whi<di  refers  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  co-authorship.  The  veiy  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  of  the  play  itself  are 
silent  upon  this  point.  They  are,  except  in 
a  passage  or  two,  unimportant  in  themselves ; 
have  no  poetical  merit ;  and  present  some  of 
those  loose  allusions  which,  as  we  approach 
the  days  when  principles  of  morality  came 


into  violent  conflict,  rendered  the  stage  so 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans.  The  pro- 
logue, speaking  of  the  play, 


"  It  has  a  noble  breeder,  and  a  pure, 
A  learned,  and  a  poet  never  went 
More  famous  yet  'twixt  Po  and  silver  Trent : 
Chaucer  (of  all  admired)  the  stoiy  gives ; 
There  constant  to  eternity  it  lives  ! " 

And  it  then  adds:^ 

"  If  we  let  fall  the  nobleness  of  this» 
And  the  first  sound  this  cluld  hear  be  a  hisa, 
How  will  it  shake  the  bones  of  that  good 

man. 
And  make  him  cry  from  undei^gn>und»  '  Oh, 

&n 
From  me  the  witless  chaff  of  «ucb  a  tonier 
That  blasts  my  bays,  and  my  fiuned  works 

makes  lighter 
Than  Bobln  Hoodl' " 

The  expression  "  such  a  writer  *'  is  almost 
evidence  against  the  double  axithonhipw  It 
implies,  too,  that,  if  Fletcher  were  the  aartiior, 
the  play  was  presonted  before  hia  dfith  ;  fisr 
if  the  players  had  produced  the  dnnm  after 
his  death,  they  would  have  probablj  ^M^ea 
of  him  (he  being  its  sole  author)  in  the 
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of  eulogy  iriih  which  they  aceompaniod  the 
perfoniuaioe  of '  The  Loyal  Sahject  :'•» 

"  We  need  not,  noble  gentlemen,  to  inrite 
Attention,  pre^instnict  yon  who  did  write 
ThiB  worthy  stoiy,  being  ooniident 
The  mirth  Join'd  with  gmre   matter  and 

intent 
To  yield  the  hearen  profit  with  delight, 
Will  speak  the  maker :  And  to  do  him  right 
Would  ask  a  genios  like  to  his ;  the  age 
Mourning  his  loss,  and  oar  now-widoVd  stage 
In  Tain  lamenting." 

The  inferences,  therefore,  to  be  deduced 
from  the  prologue  to  ^  The  Two  Noble  Kina- 
men'  (supposing  Fletcher  to  be  concerned  in 
this  drama), — ^that  it  was  acted  during  his 
life-time,  and  that  he  either  claimed  the 
sole  authorship,  or  suppressed  all  mention  of 
the  joint-authorship, — are  to  be  weighed 
against  the  assertion  of  the  title-page,  that  it 
was  "  written  by  the  two  memorable  worthies 
of  their  time.**  We  are  thrown  upon  the 
examination  of  the  internal  evidence,  then, 
without  any  material  bias  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  play,  or  its  stage  representation. 

Before  the  first  builders-up  of  that  won- 
drous edifice,  the  English  drama,  lay  the 
whole  world  of  classical  and  romantic  fable, 
'^  where  to  choose."  One  of  the  earliest,  and 
consequently  least  skilful,  of  those  work- 
men, Richard  Edwards,  went  to  the  ancient 
stores  for  his  '  Damon  and  Pythias,'  and  to 
Chaucer  for  his  '  Palamon  and  Arcyte.*  We 
learn  from  Wood's  M86.  that  when  Elisabeth 
yiaited  Oxford,  in  1660,  *^  at  night  the  Queen 
heard  the  first  part  of  an  English  play, 
named  '  Palssmon,  or  Palamon  Arcy te,'  made 
by  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  a  gentleman  of  her 
chapel,  acted  with  rery  great  applause  in 
Christ  Church  Hall."  An  accident  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  of  the  play  by  the 
falling  of  a  stage,  through  which  three  per^ 
sons  were  killed — a  scholar  of  St.  liary*s 
Hall,  and  two  who  were  probably  more 
missed,  a  college  brewer  and  a  cook.  The 
mirth^  howerer,  went  on,  and  "afterwards 
the  actors  perfonned  their  parts  so  well,  that 
the  Queen  laughed  heartily  thereat,  and 
gare  ^e  author  of  the  play  great  thanks  for 
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is  pains."*  It  is  dear  that  the  fMe  of 
OluMicer  must  have  been  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  by  Edwards  than  we  find  it 
treated  in  <The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'  We 
have  another  record  of  a  play  on  a  similar 
subject.  In  Henslow's  ^ Diary'  we  have  an 
entry,  under  the  date  of  September  ldd4,  of 
'Palamon  and  Arsett'  being  acted  four 
times.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  'The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  is  the  same  play. 
Here,  then,  was  a  subject  adapted  to  a  writer 
who  worked  in  the  spirit  in  which  Shakspere 
almost  uniformly  worked.  It  was  fiimiliar 
to  the  people  in  their  popular  poetry ;  it  was 
familiar  to  the  stage.  To  arriye  at  a  right 
judgment  regarding  the  authorship  of  '  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  we  must  examine  the 
play  line  by  line  in  its  relation  to  'The 
Knight's  Tale '  of  Chaucer. 

'The  Knight's  Tale'  opens  with  the  re- 
turn to  Athens  of  the  "duke  that  hight^ 
Theseus"  after  he  had 

"  conquered  all  the  regno  of  Feminie, 
That  whilom  was  ycleped  Scythia, 
And  wedded  the  freshe  queen  Hypolita, 
And  brought  her  home  with  him  to  his  ooun- 

trey 
With  mnchel  glory  and  great  solempnitie. 
And  eke  her  young^  sister  Emelie." 

'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  opens  with 
Theseus  at  Athens,  in  the  company  of  Hip- 
polyta  and  her  sister,  proceeding  to  the  cele- 
bration of  his  marriage  with  the  "dreaded 
Amazonian."  Their  bridal  procession  is  in- 
terrupted by  the 

"  three  queens  whose  sovereigns  fell  before 
The  wrath  of  cruel  Creon." 

In  Chaucer  the  suppliants  are  a  more 
numerous  company.  As  Theseus  was  ap- 
proaching Athens, 

"  He  was  'ware,  as  he  cast  his  eye  aside. 
Where  that  there  kneeled  in  the  high^  way 
A  company  of  ladies  tway  and  tway, 
Each  i^r  other,  clad  in  dothte  black ; 
But  such  a  cry  and  such  a  woe  they  make. 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creature  living 
That  ever  heard  such  another  waimenting." 

Briefly  they  tell  their  tale  of  woe,  and  as 

*  Nfchoti'i  '  Progretses  of  Queen  Ellnbeth/  vol.  i.  pp. 
SlObSU. 
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zapidly  does  the  cbinJTona  duke  xeoolTe  to 
avenge  their  mongs : — 

"  And  riglit  anon,  withoaten  more  abode, 
His  banner  he  diflplaj'd,  and  forth  he  rode 
To  Thebes  ^rard,  and  all  his  host  beside.** 

The  Queen  and  her  sister  remained  at 
Athens.  Out  of  this  rapid  narration,  which 
occupies  little  more  than  a  hundred  lines  in 
Chaucer,  has  the  first  scene  of  ^The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  been  constructed.  As- 
suredly, the  reader  who  opens  that  scene  for 
the  first  time  will  feel  that  he  has  lighted 
upon  a  work  of  no  ordinary  power.  The 
mere  interruption  of  the  bridal  procession  bj 
the  widowed  queens — ^the  contrast  of  their 
black  garments  and  their  stained  veils  with 
the  white  robes  and  wheaten  chaplets  and 
hymeneal  songs  with  which  the  play  opens-^ 
is  a  noble  dramatic  conception;  but  the 
poet,  whoever  he  be,  possesses  that  command 
of  appropriate  language  which  realizes  all 
that  the  imagination  can  paint  of  a  dramatic 
situation  and  movement ;  there  is  nothing 
shadowy  or  indistinct,  no  vague  explanations, 
no  trivial  epithets.  When  the  First  Queen 
says — 

"  Oh,  pity,  duke  ! 

77um  purger  qf  the  earth,  draw  thy  fear*d 
sword 

That  does  good  tanB  to  the  woiid ;  give  us 
the  bones 

Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  o&ape{  them !" 

we  know  that  the  thoughts  which  belong  to 
her  condition  are  embodied  in  words  of  no 
common  significancy.  When  the  Second 
Queen,  addressing  Hipp<^yta,  "  the  sol- 
dieress,**  says, — 

**  Speak  *tina  wanuaCa  hey,  like  saeh  a  woman 
As  any  of  us  three ;  weep  ere  yon  £ul ; 
Lend  us  a  knee ; 

But  touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  time 
Than  a  dov^s  motion,  when  the  head '«  pUtd^d 
off!"* 

we  feel  that  the  poet  not  only  wields  his 
harmonious  language  with  the  decision  of  a 
practised  artist,  but  exhibits  the  nicer 
touches  which  attest  his  knowledge  of  natural 
feelingff,  and  employs  imagea  which,  how- 
ever strange  and  unfamiliar,  are  so  true  that 
we  wonder  they  never  occurred  to  us  before^ 
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but  al  the  same  tone  so  original  thai  they 
appear  to  defy  copying  or  iMitatkm  TIm 
whole  scene  is  full  of  the  same  remarkable 
wordrpainting.  l%«re  it  another  quaKty 
which  it  exhibitB,  which  ia  also  pTwIwr  to 
the  highest  ocder  of  miiidft— the  ahiU^  to 
set  us  thinkiBg — ^to  excite  that  jnai  and  ap- 
propriate reflection  which  might  arise  of 
itself  oat  of  the  exhibitioik  of  deep  penions 
and  painful  stmgglefl  and  reeolvte  self- 
denials^  hut  which  the  true  poet  breathes 
into  us  without  an  eiFort,  so  as  to  give  the 
key  to  our  thoughts,  but  utterly  avoiding 
those  sententious  moralizings  which  axe 
sometimes  deemed  to  be  the  province  of 
tragedy.  When  the  Queens  commend  the 
surrender  which  Theseus  makes  of  his  affeo-  ' 
tions  to  a  sense  of  duty,  the  poet  gives  us  ^ 
the  phikMophy  of  sudi  heroism  m  a  doan  ! 
words  qpoken  by  Theseus : —  ! 

"  Ae  toe  are  men, 
Thns  should  we  do ;  being  iensuatty  subdued. 
We  loee  our  humane  tiUe,*' 

The  first  appearance,  in  Chaueer,  of  "Pwhr 
monand  Areite  is  when  they  lie  wovmded 
on  the  battle-field  of  Thebes.  In'TbeTwo 
Noble  Kinsmen'  the  necessary  eondnct  of 
the  story,  as  a  drama^  requbes  that  the  porin- 
cipal  personages  should  be  exhibited  to  as 
before  they  become  absorbed  in  the  main 
aetkm.  It  is  on  sudi  occasions  as  these  that  j 
a  dramatist  of  the  highest  order  makes  his  | 
characters  reveal  themselves,  natarallj  and 
without  an  effort ;  sad  yet  so  distmetly  that 
their  individual  idenia^  is  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  so  as  to  combine  with  the  sahse- 
quent  movement  of  the  plot.  l%e  second 
scene  of  *  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen '  sppean 
to  us  somewhat  deficient  in  this  power.  It 
is  written  with  great  energy ;  hut  the  two 
fiiiends  are  energetic  alike :  we  de  not  pte- 
cisely  see  which  is  the  more  exeitahle^  the 
more  daring,  the  more  resolved,  tike  more 
generous.  We  ooold  ^ange  the  names  of 
the  spesken  withent  any  material  injosy  to 
the  proprieij  of  what  tiiey  ^eek.  Take,  as 
an  opposite  example,  Heraaia  and  Helenn,  in 
<  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  wiMve  the 
diiBBrenoes  of  character  seareely  rsqoind  to  | 
be  so  niosly  defined.    And  yet  in  dneripNtm 
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the  aatiior  cf  'The  Two  NoUe  Kinantii' 
makes  P^MiMn  and  Aroiie  taaetxtkXkj  dif- 

"  Arcite  is  gently  yisaged :  yet  bis  eye 
la  like  an  engine  bent,  or  a  sharp  weapon 
In  a  soft  sheaih ;  mercy  and  manly  courage 
Are  bedftllom  in  his  Tiaage.    Palamon 
Has  a  mofli  menacing  aspect ;  kia  brow 
Is  graved,  and  seems  to  buy  what  it  frowns 

on; 
Tet  sometimes  't  is  not  so,  bat  alters  to 
The  quality  of  his  thoughts ;  long  time  his 

eye 
Will  dwell  upon  his  object ;  melancholy 
Becomes  him  nobly ;  so  does  Arcite's  mirth ; 
But  Palamon's  sadness  is  a  kind  of  mirth, 
So  mingled,  as  if  mirth  did  make  him  sad. 
And  sadness,  merry ;  those  darker  humours, 

that 
Stick  misbecomingly  on  others,  on  him 
Lire  in  fiubr  dwelling." 

This  is. noble  writing  ;  and  it  is  qtiite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  stage  representation  of 
the  two  characters  to  be  well  defined.  Omit 
it,  and  omit  the  recollections  of  it  in  the 
reading,  and  we  doubt  greatly  whether  the 
chaiacten  theoiselTes  realize  this  descrip- 
tion: they  are  not  self-eTobred  and  mani- 
fested, liie  third  scene,  also,  is  a  dramatic 
addition  to  the  tale  of  Chaucer.  It  keeps 
the  interest  concentrated  upon  Hippolytay 
and,  especially,  Emilia  ;  it  is  not  essential  to 
the  action,  but  it  is  a  graceful  addition  to  it 
It  has  the  merit,  too,  of  developing  the  cha- 
racter of  "Kmilia^  and  so  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  apparent  coldness  with  which  she  is 
subsequently  content  to  receive  the  triumph- 
ant rival,  whichever  he  be,  as  her  husband. 
The  Queen  and  her  sister  talk  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Theseus  and  Perithous.  Emilia  tells 
the  story  of  her  own  fiiendship,  to  prove 

"That  the  tme  love  'tween  maid  and  maid 
may  be 
Hore  than  in  sex  dividual" 

Tliis,  in  some  sort,  modifies  iht  sabseqnent 
position  of  Bwili%  <<  hride-habited,  but 
maiden-hearted.**  Her  deecriptioa  c^  her 
eariy  ftiendahip  has  been  compaired  to  the 
oelebmted  pasaage  in  ^  A  Midsmnmer  Kight's 
Bream  :'«^ 
"  Is  all  tfie  ommsel  that  we  two  have  shai«d,''fta 


Sewaxd,  the  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
makes  this  comparison,  and  }Nrefen  the  de- 
scription in  'The  Two  Koble  Kinsmen.' 
Weber  assents  to  this  preference.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  believing  the  passage  in  the 
play  before  us  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  and 
therefore  inferior  in  quality ;  we  do  not 
think  that  Shakspere  would  thus  have  re- 
peated himself.    Our  readers  shall  judge : — 

"EmL  I  was  acquainted 

Once  with  a  time,  when  I  enjoyed  a  play- 
fellow; 
Ton  were  at  wars  when  she  the  grave  en- 
riched. 
Who  made  too  proud  the  bed,  took  leave  o' 

th'moon, 
(Which  then  look'd  pale  at  parting),  when  our 

count 
Was  each  eleven. 
Hip,  Twas  Flavina. 

JSmL  Tea. 

You  talk  of  Perithonsi'  and  Theseus'  love; 
Theirs  has  more  ground,  is  more  maturely 

season'd. 
More  buckled  with  strong  judgment,  and 

their  needs 
The  one  of  th'  other  may  be  said  to  water 
Their  intertangled  roots  of  love ;  bat  I 
And  she  (I  sigh  and  spoke  of)  were  things 

innocent, 
Loved  for  we  did,  and  like  the  elements 
That  know  not  what,  nor  why,  yet  do  effect 
Bare  issues  by  their  operance ;  our  souls 
Bid  so  to  one  another :  what  she  liked 
Was  then  of  me  approved;  what  not,  eon- 

demn'd, 
Fo  more   anaignment;   the  flower  that  I 

would  pluck 
And  put  between  my  breasts  (oh,  then  but 

beginning 
To  swell  about  the  blossom),  she  would  long 
Till  she  had  such  another,  and  commit  it 
To  the  like  innocent  cradle,  where  phoenix- 
like 
They  died  in  perfune :  on  my  head  no  toy 
But  waa  her  pattern ;  her  affections  (pretty, 
Though  happily  her  careless  wear)  I  followed 
For  my  most  serious  decking ;  had  mine  ear 
Stol'n  some  new  air,  or  at  adventure  humm'd 

one 
From  musical  cdnage,  why,  it  was  a  note 
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Whereon  her  spirits  would  sojourn  (nther 

dwell  on), 
And  sing  it  in  her  slumbeis :  this  rehearsal, 
Which,  every  innocent  wots  well,  comes  in 
Like  old  importment's  bastard,  has  this  end, 
That  the  true  love  'tween  maid  and  maid 

maybe 
More  than  in  sex  dividual. 

Hip.  You're  out  of  breath; 

And  this  high  speeded  pace  is  but  to  say, 
That  you  shall  never,  like  the  maid  Flavina, 
Love  any  that's  call'd  man. 

Emi,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not" 

In  Chaucer,  Theseus  makes  swift  work 
with  Creon  and  with  Thebes : — 

''  With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Theb6i  king. 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knight 
In  plain  batftille,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight ; 
And  by  assault  he  won  the  city  after. 
And  rent  adown  both  wall,  and  spar,  and 

rafter ; 
And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  their  husbands  that  were  slain. 
To  do  th*  obsequies,  as  was  then  the  guise." 

It  is  in  the  battle-field  that  Palamon  and 
Arcite  are  discovered  wounded  : — 

"  Not  fully  quick  ne  fully  dead  they  were, 
But  by  their  cote-armure  and  by  their  gear 
The  heralds  knew  them  well  in  speeiaL" 

The  incident  is  literally  followed  in  the 
play,  where  the  herald  says,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  Theseus^  '^They  are  not 
dead:"— 

"  Nor  in  a  state  of  life:  had  they  been  taken 
When  their  last  hurts  were  giren,  't  ^nu  pos- 
sible 
They  might  have  been  recorei'd;  yet  they 

breathe. 
And  have  the  name  of  men." 

In  Chaucer,  Theseus  is  to  the  heroic  friends 
a  merciless  conqueror : — 

"  He  full  soon  them  sent 
To  Athenes,  for  to  dwellen  in  prison 
Peipetual,  he  n'old6  no  ranson." 

But  in  'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  he  would 
appear  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  generous  foe, 
who,  having  accomplished  the  purposes  of 
his  expedition,  has  no  enmity  with  the 
honest  defenders  of  their  couiiti7 : — 


"  The  veiy  lees  of  such,  millions  of  rates 
Exceed  the  wine  of  otben;  all  our  surgeons 
Convent  in  their  behoof ;  our  richest  balms, 
Bather  than  niggard,  waste  !  their  lives  con- 
cern us 
Much  more  than  Thebes  is  worth." 

The  fifth  scene  of  <  The  Two  NoUe  Kins- 
men* is  a  scenic  expansion  of  a  short  pas- 
sage in  Chaucer  :— 

''  But  it  were  all  too  long  for  to  devise 
The  greats  clamour  and  the  walmenting. 
Which  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brenning 
Of  the  bodies."  | 

The  epigrammatic  ending  of  the  scene  is 
perhaps  familiar  to  many  :^ 

"  The  world 's  a  city  full  of  straying  streets ; 
And  death's  the  market-place,  where  eadi 
one  meets." 

Pursuing  the  plan  with  which  we  set  out,  ; 
of  following  the  course  of  Chaucer^s  story,  I 
we  pass  over  all  those  scenes  and  )>artsof 
scenes  which  may  be  called  the  underplot 
Such  in  the  second  act  is  the  beginning  of 
Scene  I.    In  Chaucer  we  learn  that — 

''In  a  tow'r,  in  anguish  and  in  woe,       i 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  eke  Arcite  ' 

For  evermore,  there  may  no  gold  them  quite." 

The  old  romantic  poet  reserves  his  dialogue 
for  the  real  business  of  the  story,  -when  the 
two  friends,  each  seeing  Emilia  from  the 
prison-window,  become  upon  the  instant 
defying  rivals  for  her  loye.  This  incident  is  , 
not  managed  with  more  preparation  by  the  ' 
dramatist ;  but  the  prelude  to  it  exhibits  j 
the  two  young  men  consoling  each  other  i 
under  their  adyerse  fortune,  and  making 
resolutions  of  eternal  friendship.  It  is  in 
an  attentiye  perusal  of  this  dialogue  that 
we  begin  to  discoyer  that  portions  eren  of 
the  great  incidents  of  the  drama  haye  been 
written  by  different  persons ;  or  th&t,  if 
written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  they 
have  been  composed  upon  different  prin- 
ciples of  art  In  1833  apipeared  a  little  work 
of  great  ability,  entitled, '  A  Letter  cm  Shak- 
speaie's  Authonhip  of  The  Two  KoUe  Kins- 
men«'  The  writer  of  that  letter  is  undentood 
to  be  the  accomplished  professor  of  lofpc  and 
rhetoric  in  the  Unirenity  of  fit  Andrews, 
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William  Spalding,  Esq.;  and,  although  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  his  opinions  on 
this   particular   question    have   undergone 
some  change  or  modification,  it  would  be 
unjust,  not  only  to  the  author,  but  to  our 
readers,  not  to  notice  with  more  than  com- 
mon respect  the  opinions  of  a  writer  who, 
although  then  a  yery  young  man,  displayed 
a  power  of  analysis  and  discrimination  which 
marked  him  as  belonging  to  a  high  school  of 
criticism.    Mr.  Spalding  assumes  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  drama  was  imques- 
tionably  the  production  of  Shakspere ;  that 
the  under-plot  was  entirely  by  a  dififerent 
hand ;  but  that  the  same  hand,  which  was 
that  of  Fletcher,  was  also  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing 4K>me  of  the  higher  scenes  of  the 
main  action.    The  whole  of  the  first  act, 
according  to  the  traditional  opinion,  he  holds 
to  have  been  written  by  Shakspere.    The 
dialogue  before  us  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act,  and  the  subsequent  contest  for 
the  love  of  Emilia,  he  assigns  to  Fletcher. 
Our  readers  will  not  regret  the  length  of 
our  extract : — 

**PaL.  How  do  you,  noble  cousin  1 
Arc  How  do  you,  sir? 

Pal,    Why,  strong  enough    to  laugh  at 
misery. 
And  bear  the  chance  of  war  yet.    We  are 

prisoners 
I  fear  for  erer,  cousin. 

Are.  I  believe  it; 

And  to  that  destiny  hare  patiently 
Ijaid  up  my  hour  to  come. 

PaL  Oh,  cousin  Arcite, 

Where  is  Thebes  now)  where  is  oar  noble 

country  1 
Where  are  our  friends,  and  kindreds  ?    Never 

more 
Must  we  behold  those  comforts ;  never  see 
The  hardy  youths  strive  for  the  games  of 

honour, 
Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of  their  ladies, 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail ;  then  start  amongst 

'em. 
And,  as  an  east  wind,  leave  'em  all  behind  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Eren  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  leg, 
Outetripp'd  the  people's  praises,  won  the  gax^ 

lands, 
Ere  they  have  Ume  to  wish 'em  ounk  Oh,  never 


Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  honour. 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fiery  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us !    Our  good  swords 

now, 

(Better  the  red-eyed  god  of  war  ne'er  wore,) 
Bavish'd  our  sides,  like  sge,  must  ran  to  rust, 
And  deck  the  temples  of  those  gods  that  hate 

us; 
These  hands  shall  never  draw  them  out  like 

lightning. 
To  blaat  whole  armies  more  ! 

Arc  No,  Palamon, 

Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us :  here  we 

are. 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must 

wither, 
Like  a  too-timely  spring ;  here  age  must  find 

us, 
And,  which  is  heaviest,  Palamon,  unmarried ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  loving  wife, 
Loaden  with  kisses,  ann'd  with   thousand 

Cupidsi, 
Shall  never  clasp  our  necks !  no  issae  know  us ; 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e'er  see. 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach 

them 
Boldly  to  gaze  against  bright  arms,  and  say, 
Bemember  what  your  ikthers  were,  and  con- 
quer! 
The  fiur-eyed  maids  shall  weep  our  bamsh- 

menti^ 
And  in  their  songs  curse  ever  blinded  For- 
tune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has 

done 
To  youth  and  nature :  this  is  all  our  world ; 
We  shall  know  nothing  here,  but  one  another; 
Hear  nothing,  but  the  clock  that  tells  oar 

woes; 
The  vine  shall  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it ; 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights, 
But  dead  cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  still ! 
PaL  'TIS  too  true,  Arcite  1    To  our  Theban 
hounds. 
That  shook  the  aged  forest  with  their  echoes, 
No  more  now  must  we  halloo;  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins,  whilst  the  angry  swine 
Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages, 
Struck  with  our  well-steel'd  darts !    All  va- 
liant uses 
(The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds) 
In  us  two  here  shall  perish ;  we  shall  die, 
(Which  is  the  curse  of  honour  1)  lastly. 
Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 
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Arc.  Yot,  cousin. 

Even  from  the  bottom  of  theee  miseries. 
From  all  that  fortune  can  inflict  upon  n% 
I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings, 
If  the  gods  please  to  hold  here,-—*  brave 

patience. 
And  the  enjoying  of  our  grie&  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perish 
If  I  think  this  onr  prison ! 

Pal.  Certainly, 

'Tis  a  main  goodness,  oonam,  that  ourfortones 
Were  twinn'd  together:  'tis  most  tme,  two 

souls 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  them  suffer 
The  gall  of  hazard,  so  they  grow  together. 
Will  never  sink;   they  must  not;  say  they 

could, 
A  willing  man  dies  sleeping,  and  all's  done. 
A  re  Shall  we  make  worthy  uses  of  this  place, 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  % 
Pal,  ■  How,  gentle  oonuin  ? 

Arc  Let's  think  this  prison  holy  sanc- 
tuary. 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  wone  men  f 
We  are  young,  and  yet  deare  the  ways  of 

honour ; 
That  liberty  and  common  conversation, 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might,  like  women, 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.  What  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 
May  make  it  ours?    and  here  being  thus 

together, 
We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another ; 
We  are  one  another^s  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  love ;  we  are  faiher,  friends, 

acquaintance. 
We  are,  in  one  another,  &milieB ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine ;  this  place 
Is  our  inheritance ;  no  hard  oppreflBor 
Dare  take  this  from  us:  here,  with  a  little 

patience. 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving ;  no  saints 

seek  us; 
The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  seas 
Swallow  their  jonth ;  were  we  at  liberty, 
A  wife  might  part  us  lawfully,  or  boainess ; 
Quarrels  consume  us ;  envy  of  ill  men 
Crave  our  acquaintance;   I  might   sicken, 

cousin, 
Where  you  should  never  know  ity  and  so 

perish 
Without  your  noble  hand  to  dose  mine  eyes, 
Or  prayers  to  the  gods :  a  thousand  ehanoes. 
Were  we  from  hence,  would  sever  us. 


PaL  Toa  have  made  me 

(I  thank  you,  ooaain  Arcite  I)  almeai  w«nioii 
With  my  captivity :  what  a  miseiy 
It  is  to  live  abroad,  and  everywhere  ! 
'Tis  like  a  beast,  metiiinks  1  I  find  the  court 

here, 
I'm  sure  a  more    content;    and  all  those 

pleasures, 

That  woo  the  wiUs  of  men  to  vanitv,  i 

I  see  through  now ;  and  am  sufficient  i 

To  tell  the  world,  'tis  but  a  gaudy  shadow. 
That  old  Time,  as  he  passes  by,  takes  with  him. 
What  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  of  Creon,  I 
Where  sin  is  justice,  lust  and  ignorance  I 

The  virtues  of  the  great  ones  !  Cousin  Arcite,  j 
Had  not  the  loving  gods  found  this  place  for 

us. 
We  had  died  as  they  do,  ill  old  men  unrqpt^ 
And  had  their  epiti^hs^  the  peoplels  eoiBes  ! 
Shall  I  say  morel 

Arc  I  would  hear  yoa  atilL 

PaL  Yon  alalL 

Is  there  record  of  any  two  that  loved 
Better  than  we  do,  Arcite  1 

Arc  Sure  there  cannot. 

Pal.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  our  friend- 
ship 
Should  ever  leave  us. 

Arc  Till  our  deaths  it  eaanot ; 

And  after  death  our  spirits  shall  be  led 
To  those  that  love  eternally." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Spalding's  criticiim 
with  reference  to  this  scene : — "  The  dialogue 
is  in  many  respects  admirable.    It  poasesses 
much  eloquence  of  description,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  language  is  smootli  and  flowing; 
the  venificaiion  is  good  and  accurate,  frequent 
in  double  endings^  and  usually  finiahmy  Uie 
sense  with  the  line ;  and  one  or  two  allusions 
occur,  which,  being  &vourites  of  FleidierX  | 
may  be  in  themselves  a  strong  presumption  j 
of  his  authorship;  the  images  too  have  in  j 
some  instances  a  want  of  distinctness  in  ap-  * 
plication,  or  a  vagueness  of  outline,  which 
could  be  easily  paralleled  firom  Fletcher's  ac- 
knowledged writings.    The  style  is  fuller  of 
allusions  than  his  usually  is,  but  the  images 
are  more  correct  and  better  kept  from  oqd- 
fusion  than  Shakspere's;  some  of  them  in- 
deed are  exquisite^  but  rather  ia  the  n>-  \ 
mantle    and    exclusively   poetical    tone  of 
Fletdier  than  in  the  natural  and  umvenal 
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mode  of  feeling  which  animates  Shalcspere. 
The  dialogae  too  proceeds  less  energetically 
than  Shakspere'sy  falling  occasionally  into 
a   style  of  long-drawn   disquisition  which 
Fletcher  often  substitutes  for  the  quick  and 
dramatic  conversations  of  the  great  poet. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  scene,  if  it  be 
Fletcher's  (of  which  I  have  no  doubt)^  is 
among  the  very  finest  he  ever  wrote;  and 
there  are  many  passages  in  which,  while  he 
preserves  his  own  distinctive  marks,  he  has 
gathered  no  small  portion  of  the  flune  and 
inspiration  of  his  immortal  friend  and  as- 
sistant."   He  adds — "  In  this  scene  there  is 
one  tnin  of  metaphors  which  is  perhaps  as 
characteristic  of  Fletcher  as  anything  that 
could  be  produced.    It  is  marked  by  a  slow- 
ness of  association  which  he  often  shows. 
Several  allusions  are  successively  introduced; 
but  by  each,  as  it  appears,  we  are  prepared 
for,  and  can  anticipate,  the  next:  we  see 
the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  poet's  mind 
through  which  the  one  has  sprung  out  of 
the  other,  and  that  all  are  but  branches,  of 
which  one  original  thought  is  the  root.    All 
this  is  the  work  of  a  less  fertile  fancy  and  a 
more  tardy  understanding  than  Shakspere's : 
he  would  have  leaped  over  many  of  the  in- 
tervening steps,  and,  reaching  at  once  the 
most  remote  particular  of  the  series,  would 
have   immediately  turned  away  to  weave 
somo  new  chain  of  thought.'*    The  close  of 
the  prison-scene,  in  which  the  two  young 
I  men  become  bitter  enemies,  will  furnish  us 
another  extract,  which  abundantly  shows 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Spalding's  conception  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Fletcher. 

"  PaL  You  shall  not  love  at  all. 

Arc,  Not  love  at  all  \  who  shall  deny  me  1 
PaL  I  that  first  saw  her;  I  that  took  pos- 
session 
First  with,  xnine  eyes  of  all  those  beauties  in 

her 
Beveal'd  to  mankind  1    If  thou  lovest  her, 
Or  cntertain'st  a  hope  to  blast  my  wishes. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  Arcite,  and  a  fellow 
False  as  thy  title  to  her :  friendship,  blood, 
And  all  the  ties  between  us,  I  disclaim. 
If  thon  once  think  upon  her ! 

Arc  Yes,  I  love  her; 

And  if  the  lives  of  all  my  name  lay  on  it. 


I  most  do  so;  I  love  her  with  my  sonL 
If  that  will  lose  you,  fiuewell,  Palamoni 
I  say  again,  I  love ;  and,  in  loving  her,  main- 
tain 
I  am  as  worthy  and  as  free  a  lover. 
And  have  as  just  a  title  to  her  beaaty, 
As  any  PalamoD,  or  any  living. 
That  is  a  man's  son. 

Pal  Have  I  caU'd  thee  friend] 

Are,  Yes,  and  have  found  me  sa   Why  arc 
you  moved  thus'? 
Let  me  deal  coldly  with  you !  am  not  I 
Part  of  your  blood,  part  of  your  soull  you 

have  told  me 
That  I  was  Palamon,  and  you  were  Arcite. 

PaL  Yes. 

Arc  Am  not  I  liable  to  those  affections. 
Those  joys,  griefs,  angers,  fears,  my  friend 
shall  suffer? 

Pal,  You  may  be. 

Art,  Why  then  would  you  deal  so  cun- 
ningly. 
So  strangely,  so  unlike  a  Noble  Kinsman, 
To  love  alone?  Speak  truly;  do  you  think  me 
Unworthy  of  her  sight  1 

Pal.  No;  butuiyust 

If  thou  puisue  that  sight 

Arc  Because  another 

First  sees  the  enemy,  shall  I  stand  still. 
And  let  mine  honour  down,  and  never  charge? 

PaL  Yes,  if  he  be  but  one. 

Arc  But  say  that  one 

Had  rather  combat  me  \ 

Pal,  Let  that  one  say  so. 

And  use  thy  freedom !  else,  if  thou  pursucst 

her. 
Be  as  that  cursed  man  that  hates  his  country, 
A  branded  villain ! 

Arc  You  are  mad. 

Pal.  I  must  be. 

Till  thou  art  worthy :  Arcite,  it  concerns  me; 
And,  in  this  madness,  if  I  hazard  thee 
And  take  thy  life,  1  deal  but  truly. 

Arc  Fie,  sir  I 

You  play  the  child  extremely;  I  will  love 

her, 
I  must,  I  ought  to  do  so,  and  I  dare ; 
And  all  this  justly. 

PaL  Oh,  that  now,  that  now. 

Thy  fiilse  self,  and  thy  friend,  had  but  this 

fortune. 
To  be  one  hour  at  liberty,  and  gnsp 
Our  good  swords  in  our  hands,  I  'd  quickly 
teach  thee 
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What  'twere  to  filch  affection  from  another ! 
Then  'rt  baaer  in  it  than  a  cntpnrse ! 
Put  bat  thy  head  out  of  this  window  more. 
And,  as  I  have  a  aoul,  1 11  nail  thy  life  to 't ! 

Arc  Then  dan't  not»  fool ;  thou  canBt  not; 
thou  art  feeble ! 
Put  my  head  outi  1 11  throw  my  body  out» 
And  leap  the  garden,  when  I  see  her  next, 
And  pitch  between  her  arms,  to  anger  thee. 

PcU.  No  more;  the  keeper 's  coming :  I  shall 
live 
To  knock  thy  brains  out  with  my  shackles." 

We  are  now  arriyed  at  a  part  of  the  tale 
where  the  jpoetiy  of  Chaucer  assumes  the 
dramatic  form.  The  description  of  Emilia 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  the  first  sight  of 
her  by  Palomon ;  with  the  imaginatiye  love, 
and  the  subsequent  prostration  of  his  heart 
before  the  same  yision  by  Arcite, — are  all 
told  with  wonderfiil  spirit  by  the  old  poet. 
The  entire  passage  is  too  long  for  extract, 
but  we  give  some  lines  which  will  show  that 
the  energy  of  Chaucer  imposed  no  common 
task  of  rivalry  upon  him  who  undertook  to 
dramatize  this  scene  of  passion : — 

"  This  Palamon  'gan  kzdt  his  brow6s  tway. 
'  It  were,'  quod  he, '  to  thee  no  great  honour 
For  to  be  fiilse,  ne  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cousin  and  thy  brother 
Yswom  lull  deep,  and  each  of  us  to  other. 
That  never  for  to  dien  in  the  pain, 
Till  that  the  death  departen  shall  us  twain. 
Neither  of  us  in  love  to  hinder  other, 
Ne  in  none  other  case,  my  lev6  brother ; 
But  that  thou  shouldest  truly  further  me 
In  eveiy  case  as  I  should  further  thee. 
This  was  thine  oath,  and  mine  also,  certain ; 
I  wot  it  well,  thou  dar'st  it  not  withsain : 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  counsel  out  of  doubt. 
And  now  thou  wouldest  Wisely  been  about 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve, 
And  ever  shall  till  that  mine  hearts  starve. 

« 

" '  Now  cert^  &lse  Arcite,  thou  shalt  not  so: 
I  lov'd  her  first,  and  toldd  thee  my  woe 
Ab  to  my  counsel,  and  my  brother  sworn 
To  further  me  as  I  have  told  befom. 
For  which  thou  art  ybonnden  as  a  knight 
To  helpen  me,  if  it  lie  in  thy  mighty 
Or  ell4e  art  thou  fiilse  I  dare  well  say'n.' 
This  Ardti  ftill  proudly  spske  again. 

"'Thou  Shalt,'  quod  he,  'be  rather  false 
than  I, 


And  thou  art  Mae,  I  tell  thee  utterly ; 
For  par  amour  I  loVd  her  first  ere  thou.' " 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  friendship  of  the  young^ 
men — the  chivalric  bond, 

"  Neither  of  us  in  love  to  hinder  other," — 

so  capable  of  dramatic  expansion,  has  been 
passed  over  by  the  writer  of  this  scene  in 
'  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'  The  story  is 
followed  by  the  dramatist  in  Axvite  being 
freed ;  but  in  Chaucer  he  returns  to  Thebes, 
and  after  a  long  absence  comes  to  the  court 
of  Theseus  in  disguise.  The  unity  of  time 
is  preserved  in  the  drama^  by  making  him  a 
victor  in  athletic  sports,  and  thus  introduced 
to  the  fiEiTour  of  Theseus  and  the  seryice  of 
Emilia.  In  Chaucer,  Palamon,  after  seren 
years'  durance, 

"  By  helping  of  a  friend  brake  his  prison." 

The  gaoler's  daughter  is  a  parasitical  growth 
around  the  old  vigorous  tree. 

Palamon  is  fled  to  the  woods.  Arcite  has  \ 
ridden  to  the  fields  to  make  his  May-gariand;  I 
and  his  unhappy  friend,  fearful  of  punuit,  ' 
hears  him,  unknown,  sing^— 

"  Mayi,  with  all  thy  flowr^s  and  thy  green. 
Right  welcome  be  thou  fiur6  tnahS  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  green  here  gotten  may." 

The  old  poet  continues,  with  his  inimitable 
humour :— - 

''  When  that  Arcite  had  roamed  all  his  fill. 
And  sungen  all  the  roundel  lustily. 
Into  a  study  he  fell  suddenly. 
As  do  these  lovers  in  their  quaint^  g^ears. 
Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  down  in  the  breres.  j 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  bucket  in  a  weU."         | 

The  lover  gives  utterance  to  his  lamentations; 
his  rival  hears  him,  and  starts  out  of  the  ! 
bushes  with,  <<  False  Arcite,  false  txaitor!"  \ 
Arcite  proposes  that  they  should  detecDoune  ' 
their  contention  by  mortal  combat  osi  the 
following  day : — 

"  Here  I  will  be  fonnden  as  a  knight^ 
And  bringen  harness  right  enough  for  thee,      j 
And  choose  the  best,  and  leave  the  woiat  for 

me: 
And  meat  and  drinki  this  ni^^t  wUl  I  bring.'* 
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The  corresponding  scene  in  '  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen '  is  finely  -written.  There  is  a  quiet 
strength  about  it  which  exhibits  yeiy  high 
art.  The  structure  of  the  Terse^  too,  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  prison  scene 
between  the  friends.  But  still  we  have  no 
difficultj  in  believing  that  it  might  be  written 
by  the  author  of  that  previous  scene.  The 
third  scene,  where  Arcite  comes  to  Palamon 
^  with  meat,  wine,  and  files,"  is  merely  the 
carrying  out  of  the  action  promised  in  the 
previous  interview.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the 
dramatic  movement.  We  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Spalding  in  his  estimate  of  this  scene — 
that  it  is  not  very  characteristic  of  either 
Shakspere  or  Fletcher,  but  that  it  'Means 
towards  Fletcher;  and  one  argument  for 
him  might  bo  drawn  from  an  interchange 
of  sarcasms  between  the  kinsmen,  in  which 
they  retort  on  each  other  former  amorous 
adventures:  such  a  dialogue  is  quite  like 
Fletcher's  men  of  gaiety."  The  combat 
itself' takes  place  in  the  sixth  scene.  The 
passage  in  Chaucer  upon  which  this  scene 
is  founded  possesses  all  his  characteristic 
energy.  The  hard  outline  which  it  presents 
is  in  some  degree  a  natural  consequence  of 
its  force  and  clearness :-« 

"  And  in  the  grove,  at  time  and  place  yset, 
This  Arcite  and  this  Palamon  been  met 
Tho  changen  'gan  the  colour  in  their  face ; 
Bight  as  the  hunter  in  the  regno  of  Thrace 
That  standeth  at  a  gapp^  with  a  spear. 
When  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  bear. 
And  heareth  him  come  rushing  in  the  greves. 
And  breaking  both  the  bough^s  and  the  leaves, 
And  think'th, '  Here  com'th  my  mortal  enemy, 
Withonten  fail  he  must  be  dead  or  I ; 
For  either  I  must  slay  him  at  the  gap. 
Or  he  must  slay  me,  if  that  me  mishap.' 
So  &reden  they  in  changing  of  their  hue. 
As  far  as  either  of  them  other  knew. 
There  n'as  no  good  day,  ne  no  saluing, 
But  strught  withouten  wordte  rehearsing, 
Everich  of  them  help  to  armen  other 
As  friendly  as  he  were  his  owen  brother ; 
And  after  that  with  sharp6  spear^e  strong 
They  foinden  each  at  other  wonder  long." 

It  is  upon  the  ''  eyerich  of  them  help  to 
armen  other"  that  the  dramatist  has  founded 
the  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the 


two  kinsmen.  Hie  conception  and  execution 
of  this  scene  are  certainly  veiy  graceful ; 
but  the  graee  is  carried  somewhat  too  far 
to  be  natural.  The  dramatic  situation  is 
finely  imagined;  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
writer  of  the  highest  power  it  might,  we 
think,  have  been  carried  beyond  tho  point  of 
elegance,  or  even  of  beauty ;  it  might  have 
been  rendered  deeply  pathetic,  upon  the 
principle  that  at  the  moment  of  mortal  con- 
flict the  deep-seated  afiection  of  the  two 
young  men  would  have  grappled  with  the 
chimerical  passion  which  each  had  taken  to 
his  heart,  and  would  have  displayed  itself  in 
something  more  eminently  tragic  than  the 
constrained  courtesy  of  the  scene  before  us. 
It  is  this  power  of  dealing  with  high  passions 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  most  wanting  in 
the  scenes  where  passion  is  required.  It  is 
answered,  that  those  scenes  are  written  by 
Fletcher,  and  not  by  Shakspere.  Of  this 
presently.  The  interruption  to  the  combat 
by  Theseus  and  his  train ;  the  condemnation 
of  the  rivals  by  the  duke;  the  intercession 
of  Hippolyta  and  Emilia ;  and  the  final  de- 
termination that  the  knights  should  depart, 
and  within  a  month  return  accompanied  by 
other  knights  to  contend  in  bodily  strength 
for  the  fair  prize-— these  incidents  are  founded 
pretty  closely  upon  Chaucer,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  elder  poet  does  not  make 
Theseus  decree  that  the  vanquished  should 
die  upon  the  block.  The  scene  has  no 
marked  deviation  in  style  from  that  which 
precedes  it. 

The  supposed  interval  of  time  during  the 
absence  of  the  knights  is  filled  up  by  Chaucer 
with  some  of  the  finest  descriptions  which 
can  be  found  amongst  the  numberless  vivid 
pictures  which  his  writings  exhibit.  In  '  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen*  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
act  is  occupied  with  the  progress  of  the  under- 
plot ;  with  the  exception  of  the  second  scene, 
which  commences  with  the  long  and  not 
very  dramatic  soliloquy  of  Emilia  upon  the 
pictures  of  her  two  lovers,  and  is  followed 
by  an  equally  undramatic  description  by  a 
messenger  of  the  arrival  of  the  princes  and 
of  the  qualities  of  their  companions.  This 
description  is  founded  upon  Chaucer.  We 
pass  on  to  the  fifth  act. 
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Chaueer  has  wonderfaUy  described  the 
temples  of  Venus,  of  Mars,  and  of  Diana. 
The  dramatist  has  followed  him  in  making 
Arcite  address  himself  to  Mars,  Palamon 
to  Yenus,  and  Emilia  to  Diana.  Parts  of 
these  scenes  are  without  all  doubt  the  finest 
passages  of  the  play,  surpassed  by  very 
few  things  indeed  within  their  own  poetical 
range.  The  addresses  of  Arcite  to  Mars,  and 
of  Emilia  to  Diana,  possess  a  condensation 
of  thought,  a  strength  of  imagery,  and  a 
majesty  of  language,  almost  unequalled  by 
the  very  highest  masters  of  the  art;  but 
they  as  properly  belong  to  the  epic  as  to 
the  dramatic  division  of  poetry.  The  invo- 
cation of  Palamon  to  Venus,  although  less 
sustained  and  less  pleasing,  is  to  our  minds 
more  dramatic:  it  belongs  more  to  romantic 
poetry.  The  nobler  invocations  are  cast  in 
a  classical  mould.  As  this  play  is  not  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  Shakspere,  we  give 
these  very  remarkable  passages : — 

Arc  Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power 

hast  tam'd 
Green  Neptune  into  purple ;  whose  approach 
Comets  prewam ;  whose  havoc  in  vast  field 
Unearthed  skulls  proclaim,*    whose   breath 

blows  down 
The  teeming  Ceres'  foison ;  who  dost  pluck 
With  hand  armipotent  from  forth  blue  clouds 
The  mason'd  turrets;  that  both  mak'st  and 

break'st 
The  stony  girths  of  cities ;  me,  thy  pupil, 
Young'st  follower  of  thy  drum,  instruct  this 

day 
With  military  skill,  that  to  thy  laud 
I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee 
Be  styled  the  lord  o'  the  day !  Give  me,  great 

Man, 
Some  token  of  thy  pleasure ! 

[Here  ikey  (Abcttb  <xnd  his  Kniohts)  faU 
on  Uieirfctces  cu  formerly,  and  there  is 
Jieard  clanging  of  armour,  with  a  short 
thunder,  ae  the  VUret  of  a  baiUe,  where- 
upon Uijey  all  rise,  and  how  to  the  Altar. 

Oh,  great  corrector  of  enormous  times. 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  thou  grand  decider 
Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heal'st  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 
Of  the  plurley  of  people ;  I  do  take 


I 


Thy  Btgns  auspicioiisly,  and  in  thy  name 
To  my  design  march  b<ddly.    Let  us  go  1 

•  •  *  *  • 

Bmi.  Oh,  sacred,  shadowy,  cold,  and  con- 
stant queen, 
Abandoner  of  revels,  mute,  contemplative. 
Sweet,  solitary,  white  as  chaste,  and  pura 
As  wind-fann'd  snow,  who  to  thy  fiemale 

knights 
AUow'st  no  more  blood  than  will  make  a 

blush. 
Which  is  their  order's  robe;    I  here,  thy 

priest, 
Am  humbled  'fore  thine  altar.     Oh,  vouch- 
safe. 
With  that  thy  rare  green  eye,  which  never 

yet 
Beheld  thing  maculate,  look  on  thy  virgin ! 
And,  sacred  silver  mistress,  lend  thine  ear 
(Which  ne'er  heard  scurril  term,  into  whose 

port 
Ne'er  entered  wanton  sound)  to  my  petition, 
Beason'd  with  holy  fear !    This  is  my  last 
Of  vestal  office ;  I  am  bride-habited. 
But  maiden-hearted;  a  husband  I  have  ap- 
pointed. 
But  do  not  know  him ;  out  of  two  I  shoved 
Choose  one,  and  pray  for  his  success^  but  I 
Am  guiltless  of  election  of  mine  eyes ; 
Were  I  to  lose  one,  (they  are  equal  precious,) 
I  could  doom  neither;  that  which  perish'd 

should 
Go  to 't  unsentenced :  therefore,  most  modest 

queen, 
He,  of  the  two  pretenders,  that  best  loves  me. 
And  has  the  truest  title  in 't,  let  him 
Take  off  my  wheaten  garland,  or  else  grant 
The  file  and  quality  I  hold,  I  may 
Continue  in  thy  band. 

The  combat  scene  is  not  presented  on  the 
stage.  The  absence  of  it  is  certainly  managed 
with  very  great  skill.  Emilia  revises  to  be 
present ;  she  is  alone ;  the  tumult  is  around  ! 
her;  rumour  upon  rumour  is  brought  to  her;  ! 
she  attempts  to  analyse  her  own  feelings; 
and  we  must  say  that  she  appears  to  be 
thinking  more  of  herself  than  is  consistent 
with  a  very  high  conception  of  female  ex- 
cellence. Arcite  is  eventually  the  victor. 
Palamon  and  his  friends  appear  on  the  scaf- 
fold, prepared  for  death.  Then  eomee  the 
catastrophe  of  Areite's  sudden  calamitr  in 


I 
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the  hour  of  triumph;  and  ihia  again  is  de- 
scription.  The  death  of  Arcito  b  told  bj 
Ghaueer  with  gfeat  pathos ;  and  the  addxees 
of  the  djiog  man  to  Emilia  is  marked  by  a 
truth  and  sjmplicity  infinitely  touching: — 

"  What  IB  this  world  1  what  asken  men  to  havel 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  cold6  graye — 
Alone — ^withouten  any  company. 
Faiewell,  my  sweet, — ^Farewell,  mine  Emily ! 
And  Boft6  take  me  in  yonr  armtis  tway 
For  love  of  God,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

I  hare  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone 
For  lore  of  you,  and  for  my  jealou^ ; 
And  Jupiter  to  wis  my  souK)  gie, 
To  speaken  of  a  servant  properly. 
With  aXL6  circumstances  tru61y. 
That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead. 
Wisdom,  humbleas,  (»tate,  and  high  kindred. 
Freedom^  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art, 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  bou16  part, 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life ; 
And  ifthcU  etfer  ye  shaU  be  a  wife, 
Forgti  not  Palamon,  the  gende  man!* 

The  dramatic  poet  falls  short  of  this : — 

"Take  Emilia, 
And  with  her  all  the  world's  joy.    Beach  thy 

iiand; 
Farewell  I  I  have  told  my  last  hour.    I  was 

false, 
Yet  never  treacherous :  Forgive  me,  cousin ! 
One  kiss  from  iair  Emilia !  'T  is  done : 
Take  her.    I  die!" 

In  this  imperfect  analysis  of  'The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,'  as  compared  with  the 
'  Palamon  and  Arcite '  of  (^ucer,  we  hare 
necessarily  laid  aside  all  those  scenes  which 
belong  to  the  undex^plot,  namely,  the  lore  of 
the  gaoler's  daughter  for  Palamon,  her 
agency  in  his  escape  from  prison,  her  sub- 
sequent madness,  and  her  nnnatural  and  re- 
volting union  with  one  who  is  her  lover 
under  these  circumstances.  The  question 
which  we  hare  here  to  examine  is,  whether 
Shakspere  had  any  concern  with  the  author- 
ship of  this  play  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  this  undei^plot  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
conceived  by  him,  and  further  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  work  with  which  he  was 


concerned.  Had  he  made  ^  the  friend"  who 
delivered  Chaucer's  Palamon  from  prison  to 
appear  on  the  stage  as  a  wemao,  she  would 
have  been  a  timid,  confiding,  self-denying^ 
spirit-bound  woman,  which  character  he  of 
all  men  could  represent  beat;  and  not  a 
creature  of  mere  sexual  affection.  Assuming 
that  he  wrote  any  part  of  the  play,  we  may 
safely  lay  aside  this  part  as  having  his  par- 
ticipation or  concurrence.  Our  inquiiy  is 
then  reduced  to  narrower  limits.  We  have 
to  ask  what  portion  of  the  original  poem  of 
Chaucer  Shakspere  is  supposed  to  have  dra- 
matised, and  what  portion  was  the  work  of  a 
ooacyutor.  The  stage  tradition  was,  that  he 
wrote  the  first  act.  The  searching  analysis 
of  Mr.  Spalding  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  wrote  all  that  relates  to  the  main  stoiy  in 
the  first  and  fifth  acts,  and  a  scene  of  the 
third  act ;  amounting  to  little  short  of  half 
the  play.  To  Fletcher  ia  assigned  the  re- 
mainder. Mr.  Spalding  says  that  an  atten- 
tive study  of  this  drama  from  beginning  to 
end  *' would  convince  the  most  sceptical 
mind  that  two  authors  were  concerned  in 
the  work ;  it  would  be  perceived  that  cer- 
tain scenes  are  distinguished  by  certain 
prominent  ehaxacters,  while  others  present 
different  and  dissimilar  features.''  These 
differences,  Mr.  Spalding  has  justly  shown 
in  the  case  of  Fletcher  as  compared  with 
Shakspere,  are  so  striking,  that  ^  we  are  not 
compelled  to  reason  from  difference  in  deffree^ 
because  we  are  sensible  of  a  striking  dis- 
similarity in  hind.  We  observe  ease  and 
elegance  of  expression  opposed  to  energy  and 
quaintness ;  brevity  is  met  by  dilation,  and 
the  obscurity  which  results  from  huny  of 
conception  has  to  be  compared  with  the 
vagueness  proceeding  from  indistinctness  of 
ideas  ;  lowness,  narrowness,  and  poverty  of 
thought  are  contrasted  with  elevation,  rich- 
ness, and  comprehension :  on  the  one  hand 
is  an  intellect  barely  active  enough  to  seek 
the  true  elements  of  the  poetical,  and  on  the 
other  a  mind  which,  seeing  those  finer  rela- 
tions at  a  glance,  darts  off  in  the  wantonness 
of  its  luxuriant  strength  to  discover  qualities 
with  which  poetry  is  but  ill  fitted  to  deal." 
This  is  strikingly  and  truly  put.  Yet,  be  it 
observed,  it  has  referenee  only  to  the  drapery 
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of  the  dramatic  action  and  chancterisation 
— the  condensation  or  expansion  of  the 
thought — ^the  tameness  or  luxuriance  of  the 
imagery — ^the  equable  flow  or  the  inyolyed 
harmony  of  the  yersification.  The  real  body 
of  a  drama  is  its  action  and  characterization. 
It  is  the  constant  subordination  of  all  the 
ordinary  poetical  excellences  to  the  main 
design,  to  be  carried  on  through  the  agency 
of  different  passions,  temperaments,  and  hu- 
mours, that  constitutes  the  dramatic  art. 
To  judge  of  a  question  of  authorship,  and 
especially  of  such  a  question  with  reference 
to  Shakspere,  we  must  not  only  take  into 
consideration  the  resemblances  in  what  we 
call  style  (we  use  this  for  the  want  of  a  more 
comprehensiye  word),  but  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  action  and  the  development  of 
the  characters.  Such  inquiries  as  these  are 
not  without  their  instruction,  if  they  lead  us 
by  analysis  and  comparison  to  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  what  constitutes  the  highest 
qualities  of  art.  The  best  copy  of  a  picture 
is  necessarily  inferior  to  the  origimd ;  but 
we  may  better  leam  the  ralue  of  the  original 
by  a  dose  examination  of  the  copy; — and 
this  is  the  position  which  we  are  about  to 
take  up  in  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'  We  hold  that 
in  parts  it  bears  a  most  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Shakspere  in  the  qualitiea  of  de- 
tached thought^  of  expression,  of  versifica- 
tion ;  and  not  so  with  reference  to  Shakspere's 
early  and  unformed  style,  but  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  later  period.  But  we  hold,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  management  of  the 
subject  is  equally  tmlibe  Shakspere ;  that  the 
poetical  form  of  what  is  attributed  to  him  is 
for  the  most  part  epic,  and  not  dramatic ; 
that  the  action  does  not  disclose  itself,  nor 
the  characters  exhibit  their  own  qualities. 

The  fact  that,  amongst  the  extraordinary 
multitude  of  plays  produced  in  the  palmy 
half-century  of  the  stage,  a  very  great  many 
were  composed  upon  the  principle  of  a 
division  of  labour  between  two,  and  some- 
times three  and  even  four  writers,  is  too 
satisfactorily  established  for  us  to  consider 
that  the  difficolties  attending  upon  such  a 
partnership  would  produce  imperfect  and 
fingmentaiy  perfonoancee  where  there  was 


not  the  closest  friendship.  It  is  prolnible, 
however,  that  the  intimate  social  lif«  of  the 
poets  of  that  day,  many  of  whom  were  also 
actors,  led  to  sudi  a  joint  invention  of  plot 
and  character  as  would  enable  two  or  more 
to  work  readily  upon  a  defined  plan,  each 
bringing  to  the  whole  a  contribution  from 
his  own  peculiar  stores.  The  ordinary  fu- 
ture too  of  the  serious  and  comic  portions  of 
a  drama  facilitated  such  an  arraagemflni ; 
and  the  general  introduction  of  an  under- 
plot, sometimes  very  slightly  hung  upMi  the 
main  action,  would  still  further  render  the 
union  even  of  more  than  two  writers  not  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  manage.  It  must  be 
considered  also  that  the  dramatists  of  that 
age  were  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  stage  business.  Aa  we  have 
said,  many  of  them  were  actors ;  and  the 
literary  employment  of  those  who  were  not 
so  was,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  so  profes- 
sional, that  it  was  as*  nec^waiy  for  them  to 
be  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  theatre 
as  for  a  lawyer  to  know  by  daily  habit  the 
rules  of  court  All  these  eiioumstMioes 
made  such  dnunatic  partnershipe  compara- 
tively easy  to  manage.  But  we  must  nol 
cease  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  arrange- 
ments must  always  have  had  especial  re- 
ference to  the  particular  capacities  and 
excellences  of  the  persons  so  united,  as 
known  by  experience,  or  suggested  by  their 
own  promptings  of  what  they  were  most 
fitted  to  accomplish.  Let  us  apply  these 
considerations  to  the  case  before  us. 

Shakspere  and  Fletcher,  we  will  aasmne, 
agree  to  write  a  play  on  the  aabjeet  of 
Chaucer's  tale  of  *  Palamon  and  Arcit«.*  It 
is  a  subject  which  Shakspere  in  some 
spects  would  have  rejoiced  in.  It 
familiar  to  many  of  his  audience  in  ^m 
writings  of  Bngland's  finest  old  poet.  It 
was  known  to  the  early  stage.  It  wns  aar- 
rounded  with  those  romantic  attributes  of 
the  old  legendary  tale  which  appear  to  havs 
seised  upon  his  imagination  at  a  partionhr 
period  of  his  life,  and  that  not  an  early  ooa. 
But,  above  aU,  it  was  a  subject  full  ^  deep 
feeling, — where  overwhelming  passkMis  were 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  hafatlaal  ' 
afiections ;  a  subject,  too,  not  the  less  in-  I 
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teresfcing  becaiue  it  required  to  be  treated 
with  great  nioety  of  handling.    It  may  be 
preeoiaed  that,  if  such  a  partnership  had 
been   propoted    by  Fletcher  to  Shakspere 
(the   belief   that    Shakspere   would   hare 
solicited  Fletcher's  assistance  is  not  yeiy 
probable),  the  younger  poet   would   have 
offered  to  the  great  master  of  dnonatic  ao- 
tion,  to  the  profound  anatomist  of  character, 
to  him  who  knew  best  how  to  give  to  the 
deepest  and  most  complicated  emotions  their 
full    and   appropriate   language— his   own 
proper  task  of  exhibiting  the  deep  friend- 
ship^ the  impassioned  rivalry,  the  terriUe 
hatred,  and  the  final  reconciliation  of  the 
two  heroes  of  the  tale.    The  less  practised 
poet  might  haye  contented  himself  with  the 
acoeesoiy  scenes,  those  of  the  introdaoiion 
and  of  the  under^plot.  Now,  accordins  to  the 
just  belief  which  has  been  raised  upon  the 
dissimilarities  of  style,  Fletcher  has  not  only 
taken  the  under-plot^  but  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the    scenes    that   demanded   the   greatest 
amount  of  dramatic  power,  the  exhibition  of 
proldund  emotion  in  connection  with  nice 
distinction  of  character.     It  was  not  the 
poetical  &culty  alone  that  was  here  wanting, 
— ^that  power  which  Fletcher  possessed  of 
expressing  somewhat  ordinary  thoughts  in 
equable  and  well-rounded  yerse,  producing 
a^preeable  sensations,  but  rarely  rising  into 
the  sublime  or  the  pathetic,  and  nerer  laying 
bare  those  hidden  things  in  the  nature  of 
man  which  lie  too  deep  for  every-day  philo- 
sophy, but  when  reyealed  become  truths  that 
require  no  demonstration.     Shakspere,  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  same  just 
belief  as  to  the  internal  evidence  of  style, 
takes  those  parts  which  require  the  least 
dramatic   power, — the  descriptive  and   di- 
I  dactic  parts  ;  those  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
are  of  an  epic  character,  containing,  like  a 
poem  ptoperly  epic,  set  and  solemn  speeches, 
elaborate  narration,  majestic  invocations  to 
the  presiding  deities.      There  can   be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  high  excellence  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  work.    But  is  such  a  division  of 
labour  the  natural  one  between  Shakspece 
and  Fletcher  f    If  it  be  said  that  Shakspere 
left  portions  of  a  posthumous  play  which 
Fletcher  finished,  we  have  the  same  oljeo- 


tlon  differently  applied.  The  internal  evi- 
dence of  style  would  lead  us  to  assign  the 
first  and  last  acts  to  Shakspere.  The  course 
of  the  action  would  of  necessity  adhere  pretty 
closely  to  the  tale  of  Chaucer  ;  and  thus  the 
begizming  and  the  end  might  have  been 
written  without  any  very  strict  reference  to 
what  was  to  come  between,  provided  the 
subject  were  in  the  hands  of  an  author  who 
would  look  at  the  completeness  of  the  nar- 
rative as  the  main  thing  to  be  worked  out. 
Shakspere  might  have  made  the  preliminary 
scenes  as  full  as  we  find  them  in  '  The  Two 
Koble  Kinsmen  ;'  but  when  we  look  at  the 
conciseness  with  which  Chaucer  gives  the 
same  scenes,  and  hurries  on  to  the  more 
dramatic  parts  of  the.  subject,  we  do 
not  very  readily  believe  that  Shakspere 
would  have  taken  the  opposite  course.  Skil- 
ful as  he  is  in  the  introduction  of  his  subjects, 
in  the  preparation  with  which  he  brings  the 
mind  into  the  proper  state  for  comprehending 
and  feeling  the  higher  interests  which  are  to 
be  developed,  he  comes,  in  almost  every  case, 
with  that  decision  which  is  a  quality  of  the 
highest  genius,  to  grapple  with  the  passions 
and  characters  of  the  agents  who  are  to  work 
out  the  events  ;  and  when  he  has  done  this, 
and  has  our  imaginations  con^pletely  sub- 
dued to  his  power,  he  delays  or  precipitates 
the  catastrophe, — sometimes  lingering  in 
some  scene  of  gentleness  or  repose  to  restore 
the  balance  of  feeling,  and  to  keep  the  tragic 
within  the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion,*- 
and  sometimes  dearing  away  by  a  sudden 
movement  all  the  involutions  of  the  plot, 
shedding  his  sunlight  on  all  the  darknesses 
of  character,  and  yet  making  this  unexpected 
d^ooemeat  the  only  one  compatible  with 
truth  and  nature.  It  was  out  of  Shakspere's 
own  power,  we  believe,  because  incompatible 
with  those  principles  of  art  which  were  to 
him  as  an  unerring  instinct,  to  produce  the 
last  scenes  of  a  play  before  he  had  worked 
out  the  characterisation  which  would  essen- 
tially determine  the  details  of  the  event. 
The  theory  that  Shakspere  left  a  portion  of 
<  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,*  which,  after  his 
death,  was  completed  by  Fletcher,  is  one 
which,  upon  a  mature  consideration  of  the 
subject,    we    are    constrained    to    reject. 
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although  it  hafl  often  preeented  itself  to  us 
as  the  most  plausible  of  the  theories  which 
would  neoessarily  associate  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  Shakspere  had  written  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  play. 

In  his  'Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 
Poets/  Charles  Lamb  selects  from  'The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen '  nearly  all  the  first  scene  of 
the  first  act,  part  of  the  scene  between  Emilia 
and  Hippolyta  in  the  same  act,  and  the  dia- 
logue between  Palamon  and  Ardte,  before 
Emilia  comes  into  the  garden,  in  Act  II. 
The  latter  scene  he  says  *^  bears  indubitable 
marks  of  Fletcher :  the  two  which  precede 
it  give  strong  countenanoe  to  the  tradition 
that  Shakspere  had  a  hand  in  this  play." 
These  and  other  passages,  he  adds,  '^  have  a 
luxuriance  in  them  which  strongly  resembles 
Shakspere's  manner  in  those  parts  of  his  plays 
where,  the  progress  of  the  interest  being  sub- 
ordinate, the  poet  was  at  leisure  for  descrip- 
tion" Upon  a  principle,  then,  of  arranged 
co-operation  with  Fletcher,  Shakspere  had 
produced  only  those  parts  of  'The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  in  which  the  interest  is 
subordinate,  and  which  should  resemble  his 
manner  when  he  was  at  leisure  for  descrip- 
tion. This  is  the  main  point  which,  with 
every  deference  for  the  opinion,  founded 
upon  a  comparison  of  style,  that  Shakspere 
was  associated  in  this  play  with  Fletcher, 
we  venture  to  urge  as  evidence  that  ought 
to  be  impartially  taken  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  Shakspere  was  not  concerned  in 
it  at  all.  Our  own  judgment,  as  &r  as  the 
question  of  style  is  concerned,  veiy  nearly 
coincides  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  in- 
genious '  Letter'  to  which  we  have  several 
times  referred  ;  but,  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  question,  we  are  inclined 
to  a  belief  that  Shakspere  did  not  participate 
in  the  authorship.  We  do  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  go  along  with  Tieck,  who,  with  some- 
what of  an  excess  of  that  boldness  with 
which  his  countrymen  pronounce  opinions 
upon  the  niceties  of  style  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, says  of  this  play,  **  I  have  never  been 
able  to  convince  myself  that  a  single  verse 
has  been  written  by  Shakspere.  The  man- 
ner, the  language,  the  versification  is  as 
thoroughly  Fletcher  as  any  other    of  his 


pieees.  If  Shakspere  had  the  capability  of 
altering  his  language  so  vaiioaily  aa  we 
here  see,  yet  he  nowhero  presests  eooiggaa- 
tions  of  thought  and  feeling  in  soft  and  flow- 
ing speeches,  which  is  the  charaeftaristic  of 
Fletcher."*  This  is  to  mistake  the  qaMtkm 
at  issue.  Nobody  has  eiver  supposed  that 
Shakspere  wrote  tiie  parts  that  aie  oommonly 
assigned  to  Fletcher ;  and  therefoce  nobody 
accused  him  of  patting  exaggerated  thooghls 
in  soft  and  flowing  speeches.  If  Tieck,  how- 
ever, considers  the  scenes  of  the  fisst  act^  to 
which  he  distinctly  ailndes,  to  be  in  Fletcher's 
natural  and  habitual  manner,  he  maintains  a 
theory  which  in  our  opinion  ia  mose  un- 
tenable than  any  which  has  been  propoeed 
upon  the  question.  Steevens  holds  that  ikit 
play  is  for  the  most  part  a  studied  imi- 
tatioi^of  Shakspeie  by  Fletcher.  Bat,  if  he 
has  imitated  s^le,  he  has  also  imitatfd 
character;  and  that  most  weakly.  Ttkt 
gaoler's  daughter  is  a  most  dilated  copy  of 
Ophelia;  the  Schoolmaster,  of  HololienMs; 
the  downs,  with  their  mummeiy,  ef  the 
"rude  mechanicals"  of  'A  Midavnusier- 
Night's  Dream.'  This  very  circumstance,  by 
the  way,  is  evidence  that  there  was  no  dis- 
tinct concert  between  Shakspere  and  Fletdber 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  dioold 
be  treated.  We  agree  with  Lamb,  that 
Fletcher,  with  all  his  facility,  coold  not  have 
so  readily  gone  out  of  his  habituai 
to  produce  an  imitation  of  Shakapere's 
densed  and  involved  style.  Hefreqneatly 
copies  Shakspere  in  slight  reeembfauiceB  of 
thought,  but  the  manner  is  always  iwsesitially 
different.  These  scenes  in '  The  Two  KoUe 
Kinsmen '  are  not  in  Fletcher's  manner ;  it 
was  not  very  probable,  even  if  be  bad  ike 
power,  that  he  would  write  tiiem  in  imita- 
tion of  Shakspere.  We  believe  that  8bak- 
spere  did  not  write  them  himself.  We  aie 
bound,  therefore,  to  produce  a  theory  wbidi 
may  attempt,  however  imperfectly,  to  ve- 
concile  these  difiiculties ;  and  we  do  ao  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  doubts  whidi  niiiat  nhrays 
sunound  such  questions,  and  which  In  tbi» 
ease  are  not  likely  to  be  obviated  hy  any 
suggestion  of  our  own,  which  can  pretend  to 

*  *  Alt-Engliiches   Thetter,    oder  Snpplnnoite 
Shakspere/ 
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little  bejond  the  character  of  a  mere  con- 
jecture,  not  hurriedly  adopted,  but  certainly 
propounded  without  any  great  confidence  in 
its  Talidity. 

We  hold,  then,  that  Fletcher,  for  the  most 
part,  wrote  the  scenes  which  the  best  critical 
opinions  concur  in  attributing  to  him :  we 
hold,  akoy  that  he  had  a  coadjutor  who  pro- 
duced for  the  most  part  the  scenes  attributed 
by  the  same  authorities  to  Shakspere :  but 
we  hold,  further,  that  this  coadjutor  was  noi 
Shakspere  himself. 

Coleridge  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion 
that  parts  of  'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen' 
might  have  been  written  by  Jonson.  He 
was  probably  led  into  this  opinion  by  the 
classical  tone  which  occasionally  prevails, 
especially  in  the  first  scene,  and  in  the  in- 
vocations  of  the  fifth  act.  The  address  to 
I  Diana,-— 

"Oh,    saered,    shadowy,    cold,    and    constant 
queen, 
Abandoner  of  reTels,  mute,  contemplatiTe, 
Sweety  solitary,  white  as  chaste,  and  pure 
Ab  wind'&nn'd  snow," — 

at  once  reminds  us  of 

*  Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair  :** 

more  perhaps  from  the  associations  of  the 
subject  than  from  Jonson*s  manner  of  tieat- 
iag  it.  But  Coleridge  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  main  presumption  for  Shakspere's  share 
in  this  play  rests  upon  the  c<«struction  of 
the  blank  verse.  He  holds  that  construction 
to  be  evidence  either  of  an  intentional  imi- 
tation of  Shakspere,  or  of  his  own  proper 
hand.  He  then  argues,  from  the  assimip- 
tion  that  Fletcher  was  the  imitator,  that 
there  was  an  improbability  that  he  would 
haTO  been  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his 
Yersification,  which  Coleridge  adls  *^  too 


poematic  minus-dramatic."  The  improba- 
bilitj,  then,  that  Fletoher  imitated  Shak- 
spere in  portions  of  the  play,  writing  other 
portions  in  his  own  proper  language  and 
versification,  throws  the  critic  back  upon 
the  other  conjecture,  that  Shakspere's  own 
hand  is  to  be  found  in  it.  But  then  again 
he  says,  "  The  harshness  of  many  of  these 
vory  passages,  a  harshness  unrelieved  by 
anj  lyrical  inter-breathings,  and  still  more 


the  want  of  profundity  in  the  thoughts, 
keep  me  from  an  absolute  decision."  We 
state  these  opinions  of  Coleridge  with  refei^ 
ence  to  what  we  must  briefly  call  the  style 
of  the  different  parts,  to  show  that  aoy 
decision  of  the  question  founded  mainly 
upon  the  style  is  not  to  be  considered  cer- 
tain even  within  its  own  proper  limits.  We 
have  rested  our  doubts  principally  upon 
another  foundation  ;  but,  taken  together, 
the  two  modes  of  viewing  the  question, 
whether  as  to  style  or  dramatic  structure, 
require  that  we  should  look  out  for  another 
partner  than  Shakspere  in  producing  this 
work  in  alliance  with  Fletoher.  Coleridge 
appears  to  have  thought  the  same  when  he 
threw  out  the  name  of  Jonson  ;  but  we  can- 
not conceive  that,  if  he  had  pursued  this 
Inquiry  analytically,  he  would  have  abided 
by  this  conjecture.  Jonson^s  proper  versifi- 
cation is  more  different  from  Shakspere's 
than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  we  doubt  if  his  miild  was 
plastic  enough,  or  his  temper  humble  enough, 
to  allow  him  to  become  the  imitator  of  any 
man.  We  request  «our  readers  to  compare 
the  following  invocation  by  Jonson,  from 
'Cynthia's  Revels,'  with  the  invocation  to 
Mars  in  the  fifth  act  of  *  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  ;*  and  we  think  they  will  agree 
that  the  versification  of  Jonson,  in  a  form 
in  which  both  the  specimens  are  undramatic, 
is  essentially  different : — 

"  Phoebus  Apollo,  if,  ^ith  ancient  rites, 
And  due  devotions,  I  have  ever  hung 
Elaborate  paeans  on  thy  golden  shrine. 
Or  sung  thy  triumphs  in  a  lofty  strain, 
Fit  for  a  theatre  of  gods  to  hear ; 
And  thou,  the  other  son  of  mighty  Jove, 
Cyllenian  Mercury,  sweet  Maua's  joy, 
If  in  the  bn^  tumults  of  the  mind 
My  path  thou  ever  hast  illumined, 
For  which  thine  altars  I  have  ofb  perfhm'd, 
And    deck'd    thy  statues    with    discolour'd 

flowers : 
Now  thrive  invention  in  this  glorious  court, 
That  not  of  bounty  onlj',  but  of  right, 
Cynthia  may  grace,  and  give  it  life  by  sight." 

Here  is  no  variety  of  pause ;  the  couplet 
with  which  the  speech  concludes  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  pairs  of  blank-verse  which 
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have  gone  before,  except  in  the  rhyming  of 
the  tenth  syllables.  But  there  is  another 
writer  of  that  period  who  might  have  been 
associated  with  Fletcher  in  the  production 
of  a  drama,  and  did  participate  in  such  stage 
partnerships :  who,  from  some  limited  re- 
semblances to  Shakspere  that  we  shall  pre- 
sently notice,  might  without  any  improba- 
bility be  supposed  to  have  written  those 
portions  of '  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  which 
are  decidedly  and  essentiaUy  different  from 
the  style  of  Fletcher.  We  select,  though 
probably  not  the  best  selection  we  could 
make,  a  passage  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter as  the  inyocations  so  often  mentioned, 
and  which  may  be  compared  also  with  Jon- 
son's  address  to  Apollo.  It  is  an  invocation 
to  Behemoth : — 

"  Terror  of  darkness  !  oh  thou  king  of  flames  ! 
That  with  thy  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  out  of  crystal,  on  dark  earth, 
And  hurrst  instructive  fire  about  the  world, 
Wake,    wake,    the    drowsy    and    enchanted 

night, 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy 

riddle : 
Oh,  thou  great  prince  of  shades,  where  never 

sun 
Sticks  his  &r-darted  beams,  whose  eyes  are 

made 
To  shine  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
Where  men  are  blindest  I  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes  would  fain  lie  hid. 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  g^reater  light.'* 

The  writer  of  this  invocation,  which  we 
select  from  the  tragedy  of  *  Bussy  D'Ambois,' 
is  George  Ohapman. 

Webster,  in  his  dedication  to  'Yittoria 
Corombona,'  speaks  of  '<  that  full  and  height- 
ened style  of  Master  Chapman,"  in  the  same 
sentence  with  ^  the  laboured  and  under- 
standing works  of  Master  Jonson."  It  is 
in  the  *'full  and  heightened  style"  that  we 
shall  seek  resemblances  to  parts  of  'The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,*  rather  than  in  the 
''laboured  and  understanding  works."  We 
are  supported  in  this  inquiry  by  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  yet  most  sen- 
sible of  modem  critics,  Charles  Lamb : — 
'^  Of  all  the  English  play-writers,  Ohapman 


perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Shakspeare 
in  the  descriptive  and  didactic,  in  passages 
which  are  less  purely  dramatic.    Dtvnatic 
imitation  was  not  his  talent.    He  oould  not  ! 
go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakspeare  could  Aitt 
at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate  other 
existences,  but  in  himself  he  had  an  eye  to 
perceive  and  a  soul  to  embrace  all  foxms. 
He  would  have  made  a  great  epic  poet,  if, 
indeed,  he  has  not  abundantly  shown  him- 
self to  be  one;  for  his  'Homer*  is  not  so 
properly  a    translation    as    the    stories  of 
Achilles    and    Ulysses    re-written«**      Our 
theory  is,  that  the  passages  which  have  been  | 
ascribed  to  Shakspere  as  a  partner  in  the  ' 
work  of   'The   Two    Noble  Kinsmen*  are' 
essentially  "  descriptive  and  didactic  ;**  that  : 
to  write  these  passages  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  poet  should  be  able  to  "  go  out  of 
himself ;"  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  might 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  great  epic 
poem ;  that  the  writer  of  these  passages  was 
master,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  Shak- 
spere's  style,  especially  in  its  conciseness 
and  its  solemnity,  although  he  was  ill  fitted 
to  grapple  with  its  more  dramatic  qualities 
of  rapidity  or  abruptness  ;  that  also^  unlike  ' 
most  of  the  writers  of  his  day,  who  sought 
only  to  please,  he  indulged  in  the  same  dis-  > 
position  as  Shakspere,  to  yield  to  the  pre- 1 
vailing  reflection  which  the  dreumstaiices  j 
of  the  scene  were  calculated  to  elicit ;  and  * 
lastly,  that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  | 
the  Greek  poets  fitted  him  to  deal  more 
especially  with  those  parts  of  the  tale  of 
'  Palamon  and  Arcite '  in  which  Chaucer,  in 
common  with  all  the  middle-age  poets,  built 
a  tale  of  ehivabry  upon  a  dasacal  founda- 
tion.   We  can  undentand  such  a  division  of 
labour  between  Fletcher  and  Chapman,  as 
that  Fletcher  should  take  the  romantic  pam 
of  the  stoiy,  as  the  knij^t-errantij,  the 
love,  the   rivalry,  the  decision  bj  bodily 
prowess,— and  that  Chapman  should    deal 
with  Theseus  and  the  Amazons,  the  lament 
of  the  three  Queens,  (which  sulyject  wai 
familiar   to   him   in  'The   Seven    against 
Thebes '  of  the  Qreek  drama,)  and  the  my- 
thologj  which  Chaucer  had  so  elaborately 
sketched  as    the  machinery  of  his    great 
story. 
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Lord  Byron  somewhere  njA,  Bpeakmg  of 
his  own  play  of  ' Sardanapalus,*  ''I  look 
upon  Shakspere  to  be  the  worst  of  models, 
though  the  most  extraordinaxy  of  writers." 
We  think,  if  Shakspere  be  the  worst  of 
models^  it  is  beeatue  he  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  writers.  His  prodigious  depth  of 
thought,  his  unbounded  range  of  imagery, 
his  intense  truth  of  characterization,  are  not 
to  be  imitated.  The  other  qualities  which 
remain  as  a  model  lie  beneath  the  surfiice. 
Imitate,  if  it  be  possible,  the  structure  of 
his  verse ;  the  thought  and  the  imagery  are 
wanting,  and  the  mere  Tersification  is  a  life- 
less mass.    Diyden  says,  in  his  preface  to 

*  All  for  Love,'  "  In  my  style  I  haye  pro- 
fessed to  imitate  the  divine  Shakspeare." 
Open  the  play  at  any  part,  and  see  if  the 
imitation  has  produced  a  resemblance.  Bowe 
tells  us  that '  Jane  Shore '  is  an  imitation  of 
Shakspere.  It  is  a  painted  daub  of  the 
print-shops  imitating  the  colouring  of  Titian. 
Otway  pieced  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  into  his 

*  Caius  Marius,'  where  the  necessity  for  imi- 
tation was  actually  forced  upon  him,  in 
making  a  cento  of  Shakspere^s  lines  and  his 
own ;  and  yet  the  last  speech  of  the  Romeo 
of  Otway's  tragedy  substitutes  these  three 
lines  in  the  place  of  "Thus  with  a  kiss  I 
die  :"— 

''This  world's  gross  air   grows  burthensome 

already. 
I  am  all  a  god ;  such  heavenly  joys  transport 

me. 
That  mortal  sense  grows  rick/and  fiunts  with 

lasting." 

We  mention  these  things  to  show  that  men 
of  very  high  talent  have  not  been  able  to 
grapple  with  Shakspere^s  style  in  the  way 
of  imitation.  A  poet,  and  especially  a  con- 
temporary poet,  might  have  formed  his  own 
style;,  in  some  degree,  upon  Shakspere  ;  not 
only  by  the  constant  contemplation  of  his 
peculiar  excellences,  but  through  the  general 
character  that  a  man  of  the  veiy  highest 
genius  impresses  unconsciously  upon  the 
aggregate  poetxy  of  his  age.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  case  with  Chapman. 
He  was  not  an  imitator  of  Shakspere  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  he  could  not 


imitate  him  in  his  scenes  of  passion,  because 
he  could  not  "shift  at  pleasure,  to  inform 
and  animate  other  existences.*'  But,  in  a 
limited  range,  he  approached  Shakspere, 
because  he  had  the  same  earnestness,  the 
same  command  of  striking  combinations  of 
language,  a  rhythm  in  which  harmony  is 
blended  with  strength,  a  power  of  painting 
scenes  by  vivid  description,  a  tendency  to 
reflect  and  philosophize.  All  this  Shakspero 
had,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  more.  Is  that 
mare  displayed  in  the  scenes  of  'The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him  ]  or,  not  being  present,  had  Chapman 
the  power  of  producing  these  scenes  out  of 
his  own  resources  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
we  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  answer  satis- 
factorily :  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  compare 
a  few  peculiarities  in  the  first  and  last  acts 
of  *  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  with  passages 
that  offer  themselves  in  those  of  Chapman's 
works  with  which  we  have  an  acquaintance. 
We  will  begin  with  a  quality  which  is 
remarkable  enough  in  passages  of  '  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  written  by  Fletcher — ^we  mean  the 
presence  of  general  truths  and  reflections, 
propounded  always  with  energy,  sometimes 
wi^  solemnity,  not  dragged  in  as  a  moral 
at  the  end  of  a  &ble,  but  arising  spon- 
taneously out  of  the  habit  of  the  author's 
mind.  Coleridge  doubts  the  profimdity  of 
these  thoughts— and  we  think  he  is  right. 
We  will  select  a  few  of  such  passages  from 
'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen;'  and  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  nature,  taken  somewhat 
hastily  from  three  or  four  of  Chapman's 
plays : — 

Two  Noble  Kiksmkn. 

"We   come   unseasonably;   but  when   could 

Grief 
Cull  forth,  as  unpang^d  Judgment  can,  fitt'st 

time 
For  best  solicitation  1" 

"Oh,  you  heaVnly  channen, 
What  things  yon  make  of  us  t    For  what  we 

lack 
We  laugh,  for  what  we  have  are  sorry ;  atiU 
Are  chUdren  in  some  kind." 
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"Letth'eyent, 
That  nerer-erring  arbitntor,  tell  us 
When  we  know  all  ouraelres;  and  let  us 

follow 
The  becking  of  our  chance  !" 

Chapuan. 

"  Sin  IB  a  coward,  madam,  and  insDlto 
But  on  our  weakness,  in  his  truest  ndour ; 
And  so  our  ignorance  tames  us,  that  we  let 
His  shadows  fright  us.**        Btisey  D^Amboia. 

"  0  the  good  God  of  Gods, 
How  blind  is  pride  f  what  eagles  we  are  still 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men  ! 
What  beetles  in  our  own  ! "  All  Fools. 

"  0  I  the  strange  difference  'twixt  us  and  the 
stars! 
They  work  with  inclinations  strong  and  fatal. 
And  nothing  know :  and  we  know  all  their 

working. 
And  nought  can  do  or  nothing  can  prevent" 

Byron* 8  Tragedy. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of 
this  kind ;  and  it  would  not  be  necessaxy 
for  our  purpose  to  select  passages  that  are 
very  closely  pandleL  We  only  desire  to 
show  that  Chapman  is  a  reflective  poet ;  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  tone  of  thought  that 
may  be  found  in  the  first  and  last  acts  of 
'The  Two  Koble  Kinsmen'  is  not  incom- 
patible with  bis  habits  of  composition. 

We  have  already  selected  an  invocation 
by  Chapman,  with  the  intent  of  showing 
that  his  style  in  this  detached  and  complete 
form  of  poetry  approaches  much  more  closely 
to  the  invocations  in  '  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men* than  the  style  of  Jonson.  Chapman 
appears  to  us  to  delight  in  this  species  of 
oratorical  verse,  requiring  great  condensation 
and  majesty  of  expression,  and  demanding 
the  nicest  adjustment  of  a  calm  and  stately 
rhythm.  He  derived,  perhaps,  this  love  of 
invocation,  as  well  as  the  power  of  intro- 
ducing such  passages  successfuUy  in  his 
dramas,  from  his  familiarity  with  Homer ; 
and  thus  for  the  same  reason  his  plays  have 
more  of  the  stately  form  of  the  epic  dialogue 
than  the  passionate  rapidity  of  the  true 
drama.  We  will  select  one  invocation  from 
Chapman's  translation  of  the '  Iliad,'  that  of 


Agamemnon's  ptay«r  in  the  third  book,  t^ 
show  the  sources  at  least  which  were  open 
to  the  writer  of  the  invocations  in  ihe  fifth 
act  of  'The  Two  NoUe  Kinsmen,'  for  ex- 
amples of  condensation  of  thought^  mnjesiy 
of  diction,  and  felicity  of  efuthet : — 

"  O  Jove,  that  Ida  doth  protect,  and  hast  the 
titles  won, 

Most  glorious,  most  invincible ;  and  thou  all- 
seeing  sun; 

All-hearing,  all-iecomforting ;  floodB^  earth 
and  powera  beneath  I 

That  all  the  peijuries  of  men  rhsstiw  even 
after  death; 

Be  witnesses!,  and  see  pecfonned,  the  heacbr 
vows  we  make." 

These  invocations  in  his  '  Homer*  have  the 
necessary  condensation  of  the  originaL  In 
his  own  inventions  in  the  same  kind  he  is 
naturally  more  difiuse;  but  his  diffiisenees 
is  not  the  difiuseness  of  Fletcher.  TUce  one 
example : — 

"  Now  all  ye  peaceful  regents  of  the  night. 
Silently-gliding  exhalations^ 
Languishing  winds,  and  murmuring  &I1  of 

waters, 
'Sadness  of  heart,  and  ominous  secureneas, 
Enchantments,  dead  sleeps,  all  the  friends  of 

rest, 
That  ever  wrought  upon  the  life  of  man. 
Extend   your   utmost   strengths;   and   this 

charm'd  hour 
Fix  like  the  centre;  vuUce  the  violoii  wheek 
Of  Time   and    Fortune   stand;   and   great 

existence) 
The  maker^s  treasuiy,  now  not  seem  to  be.** 

The  time  is  past  when  it  may  be  neoeasazy 
to  prove  that  Chapman  was  a  real  poet. 
There  are  passages  in  his  plays  which  show 
that  he  was  capable  not  only  of  giving 
interest  to  forced  situations  and  extravagant 
characters  by  his  all-infonning  enei^,  but 
of  pouring  out  the  sweetest  spirit  of  beauty 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  Take  the 
following  four  lines  as  an  example : — 

"  Here 's  nought  but  whispering  with  ne :  like 
a  calm 
Before  a  tempest,  vAen  ike  mXeM  oar 
La:y$  her  sqft  ear  dom  to  Cfte  eortik  to 
For  that  she  fears  steak  on  to  mvah 
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Was  erer  penonificfttion  more  exquiaitely 
I  beaatifui  1  The  wiiler  of  these  lines,  with 
1  his  wondrous  &cility,  was  equal  to  anything 
that  did  not  demand  the  very  highest 
qualities  for  the  drama ;  and  those  qualities 
we  do  not  think  are  manifest  in  the  first  and 


I 


last  acts  of  <  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  rich 
as  theee  are  in  excellenoes  within  the  range 
of  such  a  writer  as  Chapman,  espeeiaUy  fvhen 
his  exuberant  geniue  woe  under  the  neoeeaouy 
restraint  of  dhopenOisn  with  another  writer. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THB  BIBTH  OF  MEBLIN. 


Thh  first  known  edition  of  this  play  was 
published  in  1662,  under  the  following  title : 
—<  The  Birth  of  Merlin :  or,  the  Ghilde  hath 
found  his  Father :  as  it  hath  been  several 
times  Acted  with  great  Applause.    Written 
by  William  Shakespear  and  William  Bowley.' 
Of  this  Tory  doubtful  external  eyidence  two 
of  the  modem  German  critics  have  applied 
themselyes  to  prove  the  correctness. .  Horn 
has  written  a  criticism  of  fourteen  pages 
upon  'The  Birtl)  of  Merlin,'  which  he  de- 
cides to  be  chiefly  Shakspere's,  possessing  a 
high  degree  of  poetical  merit  with  much 
deep-thoughted  characterization.    Tieckhas 
no  doubt  of  the  extent  of  the  assiBtance  that 
Sbakspere  gave  in  producing  this  play: — 
''  This  piece  is  a  new  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  riches  of  the  period,  in  which  such 
a  worit  was  unnoticed  among  the  mass  of 
intellectual  and  characteristic  .dramas.    The 
modem  English,  whose  weak  side  is  poetical 
criticism,  haye  left  it  almost  to  accident 
what  shall  be  again  reyiyed ;  and  we  seldom 
see,  since  Bodsley,  who  proceeded  somewhat 
more  carefully,  any  reason  why  one  piece  is 
selected  and   others   rejected."     He  adds, 
"  17one  of  Rowley's  other  works  are  equal  to 
this.     What  part  has  Shakspere  in  it  ? — has 
he  taken  a  part  7 — ^what  induced  him  to  do 
so  ? — can  only  be  imperfectly  answered,  and 
by  supposition.    Why  should  not  Shakspere 
for  once  haye  writt<m  for  another  theatre 
tban  his  own  1    Why  should  he  not,  when 
the  custom  was  so  common,  haye  written  in 
compamoDship  with   another   though   less 
powrerfdl  poetl"     Ulrici  takes  a  difierent, 


and,  we  think,  a  much  juster  yiew.  The 
play,  he  holds,  must  haye  been  produced  late 
in  Shakspere's  life.  If  he  had  written  in  it 
at  all,  he  would  have  put  out  his  matured 
strength.  All  the  essentials, — ^plan,  compo- 
sitiim,  and  character, — belong  to  Rowley. 
Peculiarities  of  style  and  remarkable  turns 
of  thought  are  not  su£Elcient  to  furnish 
eyidence  of  authorship,  for  they  are  common 
to  other  contemporary  poets.  It  is  not  yery 
easy  to  trace  the  exact  progress  of  William 
Rowley.  He  was  an  actor  in  the  company 
of  which  Shakspere  was  a  proprietor.  We 
find  his  name  in  a  document  of  1616^  and 
again  in  1626.  The  same  bookseller  that 
published  'The  Birth  of  Merlin'  associated 
his  name  with  other  writers  of  eminence 
besides  Shakspere.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
Langbaine  as  ''  an  author  that  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  L ;"  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  may  be  considered  as  a 
successful  writer  in  the  middle  period  of 
James  I.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  he 
could  have  been  associated  with  Shakspere 
in  writing  a  play  until  after  Shakspere  had 
quitted  the  stage;  and  we  must  therefore 
bear  in  mind  that  Rowley's  supposed  associate^ 
was  at  that  period  the  author  of  '  Othello ' 
and  '  Lear,'  of '  Twelfth  Kight '  and  '  As  You 
Like  It' 

A  few  yeass  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 
the  fondness  of  the  court  for  theatrical 
entertainments,  and  the  sumptuousness  of 
the  masks  that  were  got  up  for  its  special 
delight,  appear  to  have  produced  a  natural 
influence  upon  the  public  stage  in  rendering 
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some  of  the  pieces  performed  more  dependent 
upon  scenerj  and  dresses  and  processions 
than  in  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth.  The 
'Birth  of  Merlin*  belongs  to  the  class  of 
show-plays;  and  the  elaboration  of  that 
portion  which  is  addressed  merely  to  the  eye 
has  imparted  a  character  to  those  scenes  in 
which  the  imagination  is  addressed  through 
the  dialogue.  There  is  an  essential  want  of 
refinement  as-well  as  of  intellectual  power, 
partly  arising  from  this  false  principle  of 
art,  which  addresses  itself  mainly  to  the 
senses.  We  have  a  succession  of  incidents 
without  any  unity  of  action.  The  human 
interest  and  the  supernatural  are  jumbled 
together,  so  as  to  render  each  equally  unreal. 
Extravagance  is  taken  for  force,  and  what  is 
merely  hideous  is  offered  to  us  as  sublime. 
The  story,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  fabulous 
history  of  Britain.  Its  moyements  are  so 
complicated  that  we  should  despair  of  tracing 
it  through  its  scenes  of  war  and  love,  of 
deTiliy  and  witchcraft.  The  Britons  are 
invaded  by  the  Saxons,  but  the  British  army 
is  miraculously  preserved  by  the  power  of 
Anselm,  a  hermit.  The  Baxons  sue  for  peace 
to  Aurelius,  the  ELing  of  Britain,  but  the 
monarch  suddenly  falls  in  love  with  Artesia^ 
the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  general,  and 
manies  her,  against  the  wishes  of  all  his 
court.  liter  Pendragon,  the  brother  of 
Aurelius,  has  been  unaccountably  missing, 
and  he,  it  seems,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
same  lady  during  his  rambles.  Upon  the 
return  of  Prince  Uter  to  his  brotherVi  court, 
the  queen  endeavours  to  obtain  from  him  a 
declaration  of  unlawful  attachment.  Her 
object  is  to  sow  disunion  amongst  the  Britons, 
to  promote  the  ascendancy  of  the  Saxons. 
She  is  successful,  and  the  weak  Aurelius 
joins  his  invaders.  During  the  progress  of 
these  events  we  have  love-episodes  with  the 
daughters  of  Donobert^  a  British  nobleman. 
The  character  of  Modestia^  one  of  the 
daughters^  who  is  resolved  to  dedicate  her- 
self to  a  religious  life,  is  drawn  with 
considerable  skill,  and  she  expresses  henelf 
with  a  quiet  strength  which  contrasts  ad- 
vantageously with  the  turmoil  around  her :-« 

"Noble   and   virtaons!    could    I    dream   of 
marriage, 


I  should  affect  thee,  Edwin.    Oh  my  aoal, 
Here 's  something  tells  me  that  the  best  of 

creatures. 
These  models  of  the  world,  weak  man  and 

woman. 
Should  have  their  souU^  their  making,  life, 

and  being. 
To  some  more  excellent  use :  if  what  the  sense 
Calls  pleasure  were  our  ends,  we  might  josllj 

blame 
Great  Nature's  wisdom,  who  reai'd  a  building 
Of  so  much  art  and  beauty,  to  entertain 
A  guest  so  fu  incertain,  so  imperfect : 
If  only  speech  distinguish  ns  horn.  boaets» 
Who  know  no  inequality  of  birth  and  plaeCp 
But  still  to  fly  from  goodness;  oh  1   how  bese  | 
Were  life  at  such  a  rate!    No,  no!  that 

Power 
That  gave  to  num  his  being,  speech,  and 

wisdom. 
Gave  it  for  thankfulness.    To  Him  alone        j 
That  made  me  thus^  may  I  thence  tnlv  j 

know,  j 

I  '11  pay  to  Him,  not  man,  the  love  I  owe." 

The '  supernatural  part  of  this  play  is 
altogether  overdone,  exhibiting  far  less  skiU 
in  ihe  management  than  -  a  modem  &iiy 
spectacle  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Before 
Merlin  appears  we  have  a  Saxon  magician 
produced  who  can  raise  the  dead,  and  he 
makes  Hector  and  Achilles  come  into  the 
Saxon  court  veiy  much  after  the  frkshion  of 
the  apparition  of  Marshal  Saxe  in  the  great 
gallery  at  Dresden  (see  Wraxall's  *  Memoin*). 
The  stage-direction  for  this  extnordioarj 
exhibition  is  as  follows  :^ 

"  Enter  PaoxiMua^  brinffing  in  Hsctob,  iOHred 
and  armed  efier  the  Tnnfan  nuumer,  with  iaq^ 
moord,  andbalU&axe;  a  trumpet  btfcrekimtOMi 
a  Spirit  in  Jlame-coUmrs  with  a  torch:  ai  the 
other  door,  Achilles,  with  hie  epear  andfodchiom, 
a  trumpet,  €md  a  Spirit  in  black  brfore  him. 
trumpets  sound  alarm,  and  they  manage  their 
weapons  to  begin  the  fight,  and  after  9omedmrge» 
the  Hermit  eteps  between  them,  at  tcAidb,  seeming 
amazed,  fJte  Spirits  treodfle.*' 

That  the  poet  who  produced  the  cauldron 
of  the  weird  sisters  should  be  supposed  to 
have  a  hand  in  this  child's  play  is  litUe  leas 
than  miraculous  itself.  But  we  aoon  oeaae 
to  take  an  intarast  in  mere  Bntoaa  and 
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Saxons,  for  a  clown  and  his  sister  arrive  at 
court,  seeking  a  father  for  a  child  which  the 
ladj  is  about  to  present  to  the  world.  After 
some  mummery  which  is  meant  for  comedy, 
we  have  the  following  stage-direction: — 
''Enter  the  Beyil  in  man^s  habit  richly 
attired,  his  feet  and  his  head  horrid ; "  and 
the  young  lady  from  the  country  immediately 
recognises  the  treacherous  father.  After 
another  episode  with  Modestia  and  Edwin, 
thunder  and  lightning  announce  something 
terrible ;  the  birth  of  Merlin  has  taken  place, 
and  his  father  the  Devil  properly  introduces 
him  reading  a  book  and  foretelling  his  own 
future  celebrity.  We  have  now  prophecy 
upon  prophecy  and  fight  upon  fight,  blazing 
stars,  dragons,  and  Merlin  expounding  all 
amidst  the  din.  We  learn  that  Artesia  has 
poisoned  her  husband,  and  that  Uter  has 
become  King  Pendragon.  The  Saxons  are 
defeated  by  the  new  king,  by  whom  Artesia, 
as  a  murderess,  is  buried  alive.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Devil  has  again  been  making  some 
proposals  to  Merlin*s  mother,  which  end 
greatly  to  his  discomfiture,  for  his  powerful 
son  shuts  him  up  in  a  rock.  Merlin  then, 
addressing  his  mother,  proposes  to  her  to 
retire  to  a  solitude  he  has  prepared  for  her, 
**  to  weep  away  the  flesh  you  have  offended 
with;"  *'and  when  you  die,"  he  proceeds,— 

"  I  will  erect  a  monnment 
Upon  the  verdant  plains  of  Salisbury, — 
No  king  shall  have  so  high  a  sepulchre, — 
With  pendulous  stones,  that  I  will  hang  by 

art, 
Where  neither  lime  nor  mortar  shall  be  nsed — 
A  dark  enigma  to  the  memory, 
For  none  shall  have  the  power  to  nunber 

them; 


A  place  that  I  will  hallow  for  your  rest  ; 
Where  no  night-hag  shall  walk,  nor  werc-wolf 

tread. 
Where  Merlin's  mother  shall  be  sepulchred." 

As  this  is  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
origin  of  Stonehenge,  we  might  here  con- 
clude; but  there  is  a  little  more  to  tell  of 
this  marvellous  play.  Uter,  the  triumphant 
king,  desires  Merlin  to 

"  show  the  full  event 
That  shall  both  end  our  reign  and  chronicle." 

Merlin  thus  consents : — 

"  What  Heaven  decrees,  fate  hath  no  power  to 

alter: 
The  Saxons,  sir,  will  keep  the  ground  they 

have. 
And  by  supplying  numbers  still  increase. 
Till  Britain  be  no  more:   So  please  your 

grace, 
I  will,  in  visible  apparitions, 
Present  you  prophecies,  which  shall  concern 
Succeeding  princes,  which  my  art  shall  raise, 
Till  men  diall  call  these  times  the  latter 

daya 

HatUbays.  Enter  a  King  in  armour,  hU  shield 
quartered  loith  thirteen  croums.  At  the  other  end 
enter  divers  Princes,  who  present  their  crowns  to 
him  at  his  feet,  and  do  him  homage;  tJien  enters 
Death,  and  strikes  him;  he,  growing  sick,  crowns 

CoNSTANTINlfi." 

This  Merlin  explains  to  represent  Uteres  son, 
Arthur,  and  his  successor;  at  which  the 
prince,  much  gratified,  asserts, 

"  All  future  times  shall  still  record  this  story. 
Of  Merlin's  learned  worth,  and  Arthur's 
glory." 


o  o 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ESTIMATE  OF  SHAKSPERE  BY  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 


The  rank  as  a  -writer  which  Shakspere  took 
in  his  own  time  is  determined  bj  a  few 
decided  notices  of  him.  These  notices  are 
as  ample  and  as  frequent  as  can  be  looked 
for  in  an  age  which  had  no  critical  records, 
and  when  writers,  therefore,  almost  went 
out  of  their  way  to  refer  to  their  literary 
contemporaries,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
set  compliment.  We  believe  that,  as  early 
as  1591,  Spenser  called  attention  to  Shak- 
spere, as 

"  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  truth  to  imitate;" 

describing  him  also  as 

"  that  same  genUe  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar 
flow." 

We  know  that  the  envy  of  Greene,  in  1592, 
pointed  at  ^'^^  as  ^an  absolute  Johannes 
factotum,  in  his  own  conceit  the  only 
Shake-scene  in  a  country;**  and  we  receive 
this  bitterness  of  the  unfortunate  dramatist 
against  his  more  successful  rival  as  a  tribute 
to  his  power  and  his  popularity.  We  con- 
sider that  the  apology  of  Chettle,  who  had 
edited  the  posthumous  work  of  Greene  con- 
taining this  effusion  of  spite,  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  established  opinion 
of  Shakspere's  exceUence  as  an  author: — 
'^Divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  up- 
rightness of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing, 
that  approves  his  art.**  This  was  printed 
in  1592,  and  yet  the  man  who  had  won 
this  reluctant  testimony  to  his  art,  by 
^  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,**  is  held 
by  modern  authorities  to  have  then  been 
only  a  botcher  of  other  men*s  works,  as  if 
"facetious  grace**  were  an  expression  that 
did  not  most  happily  mark  the  quality  by 
which  Shakspere  was  then  most  eminently 
distinguished  above  all  his  contemporaries, — 


his  comic  power, — ^his  ability  above  all  others 
to  produce 

"  Fine  counterfesanoe,  and  onhurtful  tspari, 
Delight,  and  laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort" 

But  passages  such  as  these,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  apply  to  any  other  man  than 
Shakspere,  are  still  only  indirect  evidence  of 
the  opinion  which  was  formed  of  him  when 
he  was  yet  a  very  young  writer.  But  a  few 
years  later  we  encounter  the  most  direct  tes- 
timony to  his  pre-eminence.  He  it  was  thai 
in  1598,  was  assigned  his  rank,  not  by  any 
vague  and  doubtful  compliment,  not  with 
any  ignorance  of  what  had  been  aehicved 
by  other  men  ancient  and  modem,  but  bj 
the  learned  discrimination  of  a  scholar; 
and  that  rank  was  with  Homer,  Heaiod, 
Euripides,  .£sohylus,  Sophocles;,  Pindar. 
Phocylides,  and  Aristophanes  amongst  the 
Greeks ;  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Silius  Italicus, 
Lucan,  Lucretius,  Ausonius,  and  daudian 
amongst  the  Latins;  and  Sidney,  Spenser. 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Marlowe,  and 
Chapman  amongst  the  English.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  it  was  "  in  meUifluous 
and  honey-tongued  Shakspere  **  that  *^  the 
sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives.'*  This  praise 
was  applied  to  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis^*  and 
other  poems.  But,  for  his  dramas,  he  is 
raised  above  every  native  oontemponuy  and 
predecessor :  "  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are 
accounted  the  best  for  Comedy  and  Tnigedj 
among  the  Latins ;  so  Shakspere  among  the 
English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds 
for  the  stage.**  These  are  extracts  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  must  be  fiuoiiliar. 
They  are  from  '  The  Wits*  Commonwealth  * 
of  Francis  Meres,  '^  Master  of  Arts  of  both 
Universities  ;**  a  book  largely  circulated,  and 
mentioned  with  applause  by  contempormzr 
writers.  The  author  delivers  not  these  sen- 
tences as  his  own  peculiar  opinion ;  he 
speaks    unhesitatingly,   as    of   a    fact    ad- 
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mittiiig  no  doubt,  that  ShakBpere,  among 
the  Engliflh,  is  the  most  excellent  for  Oomedj 
and  Tragedy.  Does  any  one  of  the  other 
^excellent"  dramatic  writers  of  that  day 
rise  up  to  dispute  the  assertion,  galling,  per- 
haps, to  the  8elf4oTe  of  some  amongst  them? 
Not  a  Toioe  is  heard  to  tell  Francis  Meres 
that  he  has  overstated  the  public  opinion  of 
the  supremacy  of  Shakspere.  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  one  of  this  illustrious  band,  speaks  of 
Meres  as  an  approved  good  scholar,  and 
says  that  his  account  of  authors  is  learnedly 
done*.  Hey  wood  himself,  indeed,  in  lines 
written  long  after  Shakspere's  death,  men- 
tions him  in  stronger  terms  of  praise  than 
he  applies  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  t. 
Lastly,  Meres,  after  other  comparisons  of 
Shakspere  with  the  great  writers  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  his  own  time,  has  these  words, 
which  nothing  but  a  complete  reliance  upon 
the  received  opinion  of  his  day  could  have 
warranted  him  in  applying  to  any  living 
man :  **  As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the  Muses 
would  speak  with  Plautus'  tongue,  if  they 
would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  say  that  the  Muses 
would  speak  withShakspere's  fine  filed  phrase, 
if  they  would  speak  English/' 

Of  the  popularity  of  Shakspere  in  his  own 
day,  the  external  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is 
more  decisive  than  the  testimony  of  any 
contemporary  writer.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Court.  There  is  no  record 
whatever  known  to  exist  of  the  public 
performances  of  Shakspere's  plays  at  his 
own  theatres.  Had  such  an  account  existed 
of  the  receipts  at  the  Blackfriars  and  the 
Globe  as  Henslowe  kept  for  his  company, 
we  should  have  known  something  precise  of 
that  popularity  which  was  so  extensive  as  to 
make  the  innkeeper  of  Bosworth,  ^'fuU  of  ale 
and  history,"  derive  his  knowledge  from,  the 
stage  of  Shakspere : — ' 

*  **  Here  I  might  take  fit  opportunity  to  reckon  up  all 
our  English  writers,  and  compare  them  with  the  Greek, 
French,  Italian,  and  Latin  poet*,  not  only  in  their  pastoral, 
historical,  el^giacai,  and  herolcal  poems,  but  in  their 
tragical  and  comical  subjects,  but  it  was  my  chautt  to 
happen  on  the  like,  learnedly  done  by  an  approved  good 
a^olar,  in  a  book  called  '  Wit**  CoramoDwealtfa,'  to  whieh 
treatise  I  wholly  refer  you,  returning  to  our  present  sub- 
ject."—'Apology  for  Actors/  1612. 

t  '  Hierardiy  of  Blessed  Angels/  ]«». 


"  For  when  he  would  have  said^  King  Biehard 
died, 
And  call'd,  A  home,  a  hozse!  he  Borbage 
cried."* 

But  the  fiMts  oonnected  with  the  original 
publication  of  Shakspere*8  plays  sufficiently 
prove  how  eageriy  they  were  for  the  most 
part  received  by  the  readers  of  the  drama. 
From  1587  to  1600,  ten  of  these  ph^ys  were 
published  from  authentic  copies,  undoubtedly 
with  the  consent  of  the  author.  The  system 
of  publication  did  not  commence  before  1597; 
and,  with  four  exceptions,  it  was  not  con- 
tinued beyond  1000.  Of  these  plays  there 
were  published,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  collected  edition  of  1623,  four  editions 
of  Richard  II.,  six  of  The  First  Part  of 
Henry  lY.,  six  of  Richard  III.,  four  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  six  of  Hamlet,  besides 
repeated  editions  of  the  plays  which  were 
surreptitiously  published — ^the  maimed  and 
imperfect  copies  described  by  tiie  editors  of 
the  first  folio.  Of  the  thirty-six  plays  con- 
tained in  the  folio  of  1623,  only  one-half 
were  published,  whether  genuine  or  puratical, 
in  the  author's  lifetime;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  many  of  those  which 
were  originally  published  with  his  concur- 
rence were  not  permitted  to  be  reprinted,  be- 
cause such  publication  mi^t  be  considered 
injurious  to  the  great  theatrical  property 
with  which  he  was  connected.  But  the  con- 
stant demand  for  some  of  the  plays  is  an 
evidence  of  their  popularity  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  is  decisive  as  to  the  people's 
admiration  of  Shakspere.  As  for  that  of  the 
Court,  the  testimony,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is 
entirely  conclusive. 

"  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon !  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of 

Thames 
That  so  did  take  Sliza  and  our  James/' 

is  no  vague  homage  from  Jonson  to  the 
memory  of  his  '^ beloved  friend;**  but  the 
record  of  a.  fact.  The  accounts  of  the  revels 
at  Court,  between  the  years  1588  and  1604, 
the  most  interesting  period  in  the  career  of 
Shakspere,  have  not  been  discovered  in  the 

*    *  Bishop  Corbet,  who  died  In  1S9B. 
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depositories  for  such  papers.  We  have, 
indeed,  "memoranda  of  payments  to  her  M&- 
jesty^s  players  during  this  period,  but  nothing 
definite  as  to  the  plays  represented.  We 
know  not  what  '*  so  did  take  Eliza ;"  but  we 
are  lefb  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  attractions  for 
"  our  James."  It  appears  from  the  Bevels 
Book  that,  from  Hallowmas-day,  1604,  to  the 
following  Shrove  Tuesday,  there  were  thirteen 
plays  performed  before  the  King,  eight  of 
which  were  Shakspere's,  namely — *  Othello,' 
*The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  'Measure 
for  Measure,'  *The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  *  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost,'  *  Henry  V.,'  and  *  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice '  twice,  that  being  ''  again 
commanded  by  the  King's  Majesty."  Not 
one  of  these,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
'  Measure  for  Measure,'  was  recommended  by 
its  novelty.  The  series  of  the  same  accounts 
is  broken  from  1606  to  1611 ;  and  then  from 
Hallowmas-night  to  Shrove  Tuesday,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  theatrical  season 
of  the  Court,  six  different  companies  of 
players  contribute  to  the  amusements  of 
Whitehall  and  Greenwich  by  the  perform- 
ance of  twelve  plays.  Of  five  which  are  per^ 
formed  by  the  King's  players,  two  are  by 
Shakspere:  *  The  Tempest,'  and  *The  Winter's 
Tale.'  If  the  records  were  more  perfect,  this 
proof  of  the  admiration  of  Shakspere  in  the 
highest  circle  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  con- 
clusive. As  it  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  support 
this  general  argument.'*^ 

During  the  life  of  Shakspere,  his  surpass- 
ing popularity  appears  to  have  provoked  no 
expression  of  envy  from  his  contemporaries, 
no  attempt  to  show  that  his  reputation  was 
built  upon  an  unsolid  foundation.  Some  of 
the  later  commentators  upon  Shakspere, 
however,  took  infinite  pains  to  prove  that 
Jonson  had  ridiculed  him  during  his  life, 
and  disparaged  him  after  his  death.  Every 
one  knows  Fuller's  delightful  picture  of  the 
convivial  exercises  in  mental  strength  be- 
tween Jonson  and  Shakspere : — "  Many  were 
the  wit-combats  between  Shakspere  and  Ben 
Jonson.  I  behold  them  like  a  Spanish  great 
galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war.  Master 
Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher 

*  '  Extracu  ttom  the  Aocounto  ofthe  Revcb  at  Court,' 
by  Peter  CimninKluiin. 


in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  perform- 
ances; Shakspere,  like  the  latter,  less  in 
bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with 
all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of 
all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  in- 
vention." Few  would  imagine  that  a  passage 
such  as  this  should  have  been  produced  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  quarrel  between  Jon- 
son and  Shakspere  ;  that  the  wit-oombats  of 
these  intellectual  gladiators  were  the  con- 
sequence of  their  habitual  enmity.  By  the 
same  perverse  misinterpretation  have  the 
commentators  sought  to  prove  that,  when 
Jonson,  in  his  prologues,  put  forth  his  own  ' 
theory  of  dramatic  art,  he  meant  to  satirize 
the  principles  upon  which  Shakspere  worked.  I 
It  is  held  that  in  the  prologue  to  '  Evezy  I 
Man  in  his  Humour,'  acted  in  1598  at  Shak- 
spere's  own  theatre,  Jonson  especially  ridi- 
cules the  historical  plays  of  'Heniy  VI.'  and 

'Bichardlll.':— 

I 

"  With  three  rusty  swords. 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  wozds. 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars. 
And  in  the  tiring-honse  bring  wounds  to 


There  is  in  another  author  a  similar  ridicule, 
and  stronger,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  stage 
to  present  a  battle  to  the  senses : — 

"  We  shall  much  disgiace — 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  Hi-disposed  in  brawl  ridicnloua — 
The  name  of  Agincourt." 

But  Shakspere  himself  was  the  author  of 
this  passage ;  and  he  was  thus  the  satirist  of 
himself,  as  much  as  Jonson  was  his  satirist, 
when  he  compared,  in  his    prologue,  the 
comedy  of  manners  with  the  historical  and 
romantic  drama  which  had  then  su<^  aitrae- 1 
tions  for  the  people.    Shakspere's  Ghoms  to  ; 
'  Henry  Y^'  from  which  we  have  made  the  i 
last  extract,  was  written  the  year  after  the  I 
performance  of  Jonson's  play.  We  recognise 
in  it  a  candid  admission  of  the  good  sense  of 
Jonson,  which  at  once  shows  that  Shakspere 
was  the  last  to  feel  the  criticism  as  a  pei^ 
sonal  attack.     Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  attempts    to    show,  ! 
from  supposed  allusions  in  Jonson,  that  he 
was  an  habitual  detractor  of  Shakspere.  The 
reader  will  find  these  ''proofii  of  Jonson*s 
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malignity"  brought  forward,  and  dismissed 
with  the  contempt  that  thej  deserve,  in  a 
paper  appended  to  Qifibrd's  'Memoir  of 
Jonson.*  The  same  acute  critic  had  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  a  passage  in  Jonson's 
'Poetaster,'  which,  he  says,  ''is  as  un- 
doubtedly true  of  Shakspere  as  if  it  were 
pointedly  written  to  describe  him."  He 
further  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  drama  Jonson  maintains  a 
constant  allusion  to  himself  and  his  con- 
temporaries," and  that,  consequently,  the 
lines  in  question  were  intended  for  Shak- 
spere:— 

"That  which  he  hath  writ 
Is  with  such  judgment  laboured  and  distill'd 
Through  all  the  needfiil  uses  of  our  lives, 
That,  could  a  man  remember  but  his  lines. 
He  should  not  touch  at  any  serious  point, 
But  he  might  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  him. 
»  •  •  • 

His  learning  savours  not  the  school-like  gloss 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and 

terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name ; 
Nor  any  long  or  far-fetch'd  circamstance 
Wrapp'd  in  the  curious  generarties  of  art ; 
But  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  art. 
And,  for  his  poesy,  't  is  so  ramm*d  with  life, 
That  it  shall  gather  strength  of  life,  with 

being. 
And  live  hereafter  more  admired  than  now.*'* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  expression  of 
Jonson  to  Drummond,  that  "  Shakspere 
wanted  art."  t  It  is  impossible  to  receive 
Jonson'fl  words  as  any  support  of  the  absurd 
opinion,  so  long  propagated,  that  Shakspere 
worked  without  labour  and  without  method. 
Jonson's  own  testimony,  delivered  five  years 
after  the  conversation  with  Drummond, 
offers  the  most  direct  evidence  against  such 
a  construction  of  his  expression : — 

"  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art. 
My  gentle  Shakspere,  must  enjoy  a  part. 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion  :  and  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 
(Such  as  thine  are),  ihd  strike  the  second  heat 

*  •  The  Poetaster/  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 
t  Book  TlU.  ch.  L  p.  389. 


Upon  the  Muses'  anvil :  turn  the  same 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 
For  a  good  poet 's  made  as  well  as  bom : 
And  such  wert  thou." 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
Jonson's  dispraise  of  Shakspere,  small  as  it 
was,  when  we  look  at  the  different  characters 
of  the  two  men.  In  his  '  Discoveries,*  written 
in  his  last  years,  there  is  the  following 
passage  : — ^"  I  remember,  the  players  have 
often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shak- 
spere, that  in  his  writing,  whatsoever  he 
penned,  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My 
answer  had  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a 
thousand.  Which  they  thought  a  malevolent 
speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but 
for  their  ignorance  who  chose  that  circum- 
stance to  commend  their  friend  by  wherein 
he  most  faulted ;  and  to  justify  mine  own 
candour :  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much 
as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent 
phantasy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expres- 
sions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility, 
that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should 
be  stopped :  Sufflaminandus  erat,as  Augpistus 
said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too." 
The  players  had  said,  in  their  preface  to  the 
first  folio — "His  mind  and  hand  went  to- 
gether ;  and  what  he  thought  he  uttered 
with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  re- 
ceived from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers." 
Jonson,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  this  assertion. 
But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  understand  that 
Shakspere  took  no  pains  in  perfecting  what, 
according  to  the  notions  of  his  editors,  he 
delivered  with  such  easiness.  The  differences 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  copies  of 
some  of  his  plays  show  the  unremitting  care 
and  the  exquisite  judgment  with  which  he 
revised  his  productions.  The  expression 
"without  a  blot"  might,  nevertheless,  be 
perfectly  true  ;  and  the  fact,  no  doubt,  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  Heminge  and 
Oondell  what  they  were  desirous  to  im- 
press upon  others,  that  Shakspere  was  a 
writer  of  unequalled  facility — "  as  he  was  a 
happy  imitator  of  nature,  he  was  a  most 
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gentle  expresser  of  it."  JoiiBon  received 
this  eyidence  of  facility  as  &  reproof  to  his 
own  laborious  mode  of  composition.  He  felt 
proud,  and  wisely  so,  of  the  commendations 
of  his  admirers,  that  his  works  cost  him  much 
sweat  and  much  oil ;  and  when  the  playezB 
told  him  that  Shakspere  nerer  blotted  out  a 
line,  he  had  his  self-satisfied  retort,  ^  Would 
he  had  blotted  a  thousand."  But  this  care- 
lessness, as  it  appeared  to  Jonson,— this 
exuberant  facility,  as  the  players  thought,-^ 
was  in  itself  no  proof  that  Shakspere  did  not 
elaborate  his  works  with  the  nicest  care. 
The  same  thing  was  said  of  Fletcher  as  of 
him.  Humphrey  Moseley,  the  publisher  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  in  1647,  says 
— ^*^  Whatever  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
own  hand  is  free  from  interlining,  and  his 
friends  affirm  he  never  writ  any  one  thing 
twice."  But  the  stationer  does  not  put  this 
forth  as  any  proof  of  carelessness;  for  he  most 
judiciously  adds,  "  It  seems  he  had  that  rare 
felicity  to  prepare  and  perfect  all  first  in  his 
own  brain,  to  shape  and  attire  his  notions, 
to  add  or  lop  off  before  he  committed  one 
word  to  nrriting,  and  never  touched  pen  till 
all  was  to  stand  as  firm  and  immutable  as  if 
engraven  in  brass  or  marble."  This  is  the 
way,  we  believe,  in  which  all  works  of  great 
originality  are  built  up.  If  Shakspere  blotted 
not  a  line,  it  was  because  he  wrote  not  till 
he  had  laid  the  foundations,  and  formed  the 
plan,  and  conceived  the  ornaments,  of  his 
wondrous  edifices.  The  execution  of  the 
work  was  then  an  easy  thing;  and  the 
facility  was  the  beautiful  result  of  the  pre- 
vious labour. 

But  if  Jonson  expressed  himself  a  little 
petulantly,  and  perhaps  inconsiderately, 
about  the  boast  of  the  players,  surely  nothing 
can  be  nobler  than  the  hearty  tribute  which 
he  pays  to  the  memory  of  Shakspere : — ^^  I 
loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memoiy, 
on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any."  Un- 
questionably this  is  language  which  shows 
that  the  memory  of  Shakspere  was  cherished 
by  others  even  to  idolatry ;  so  that  Jonson 
absolutely  adopts  an  apologetical  tone  in 
venturing  an  observation  which  can  scarcely 
be  considered  disparaging — ^  he  flowed  with 
that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  neces- 


sary he  should  be  stopped."  It  was  the 
fuulity  that  excited  Jonson's  critical  com- 
parison of  Shakspere  with  himself;  and  it 
was  in  the  same  way  that,  when  he  wrote 
his  noble  verses  '^To  the  Memoiy  of  my 
Beloved  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  and  what 
he  hath  left  us,"  he  could  not  avoid  drawing 
a  comparison  between  his  own  profound 
scholarship  and  Shakspere's  practical  leaxnr 
ing:— 

"  If  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  yean, 
I  should  commit  thee  surety  with  thy  peeri. 
And  tell  how  hx  thon  didst  om*  Lyly  ontsbine. 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less 

Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 
For  names :  but  call  forth  thand'ring  £aehy  lufl, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us» 
Pacuvius,  AociuSy  him  of  Cordova  dead. 
To  lire  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 
And  shake  a  stage :  or,  when  thy  socks  were 

on. 
Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Borne 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  aahes  come. 

Kature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 
And  jo/d  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit. 
As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 
The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 
Keat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please. 
But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie, 
As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  feunily." 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage  ia  certainly 
not  difficult.  Its  general  sense  is  expressed 
by  Gifford : — '^  Jonson  not  only  sets  Shak- 
speare  above  his  contemporaries,  but  above 
the  ancients,  whose  works  himself  idolised, 
and  of  whose  genuine  merits  he  was  perhaps 
a  more  competent  judge  than  any  scholar  of 
his  age."*  The  entire  passage  was  un- 
questionably meant  for  praise,  whatever 
opinion  might  be  implied  in  it  as  to  Shak- 
spore's  learning.  Looking  to  the  whole  con- 
struction and  tendency  of  the  paassge,  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  Jonson  intended 
to  express  a  direct  opimon  as  to  Shakspere*s 
philological  attainments.     If  we  paraphrase 

♦  « Jonson '«  Works,*  toL  tUL  pcSSl. 
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the  parage  according  to  the  common  notion, 
it  reads  thus-: — And  although  you  knew 
little  Latin  and  less  Qreek,  to  honour  thee 
out  of  Latin  and  Greek  I  will  not  seek  for 
names.  According  to  this  construction,  the 
poet  ought  to  have  written,  became  ''thou 
hadst  small  Latin,**  &c.  But  without  any 
Tiolence  the  passage  may  he  read  thus : — And 
cdihouffh  thou  hadst  in  thy  writings  few 
images  derived  from  Latin,  and  fewer  from 
Greek  authors,  I  will  not  thence  (on  that 
account)  seek  for  names  to  honour  thee,  hut 
call  forth  thundering  JSschylus,  &c.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Jonson  meant  to  say, 
and  not  disparagingly,  that  Shakspere  was 
not  an  imitator.  Immediately  after  the 
mention  of  Aristophanes,  Terence,  and  Plau- 
tus,  he  adds, 

**  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all.'* 

The  same  tone  of  commendation  was  taken 
in  Shakspere's  time  hy  other  writers.  Bigges 
says  that  he  neither  horrows  from  the  Greeks, 
imitates  the  Latins,  nor  translates  from  vulgar 
languages.    I>rayton  has  these  lines : — 

"  Shakespeare,  thou  hadst  as  smooth  a  comic 
vein. 
Fitting  the  sock,  and  in  thy  natural  brain 
As  strong  conception,  and  as  clear  a  nge, 
As  any  one  that  trafficked  with  the  stage.'** 

To  argue  frt>m  such  passages  that  the  writers 
meant  to  reproach  Shakspere  as  an  ignorant 
or  even  as  an  unlearned  man,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  was  an  absurdity  that  was 
not  fully  propounded  to  the  world  till  the 
discoveiy  of  Dr.  Farmer,  that,  because  trans- 
lations existed  from  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  authors  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  he 
was  incapable  of  consulting  the  originals. 
This  profound  logician  closes  his  judicial 
sentence  with  the  following  memorable 
words,  which  have  become  the  true  faith  of 
some  antiquarian  critics  up  to  this  hour : — 
"He  remembered  perhaps  enough  of  his 
schoolboy  learning  to  put  the  Hig,  hag,  hog, 
into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and 

*  Fanner*  th«  mott  inaoknt  of  the  nee  of  piddling 
black-letter  Mblioxnphen,  has  the  profligacy  not  to  quote 
these  linet*  but  to  say,  "  Drayton,  the  countryman  and 
«cquafiitaiice  of  Shakspeare,  determine*  hie  excellence  to 
the  nattiral  brain  on/jr." 


might  pick  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or 
the  course  of  his  conversation,  a  familiar 
phrase  or  two  of  French  or  Italian.**  There 
is,  however,  a  contemporary  testimony  to  the 
acquirements  of  Shakspere  which  is  of  some- 
what higher  value  than  the  assertions  of 
any  master  *^  of  all  such  reading  as  was  never 
read  **— of  one,  himself  a  true  poet,  who  holds 
that  all  8hakspere*s  excellences  were  his 
freehold,  but  that  his  cunning  brain  improved 
his  natural  gifts : — 

''This  and  much  more  whidi  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue  and  his  own  breast, 
Was  Shakespeare'syreeAo^,  which  his  cunning 

brain 
Improved  by  favour  of  the  ninefold  train. 
The  buskin'd  Muse,  the  Comic  Queen,  the 

g^rand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio ;  nimble  hand, 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair  ; 
The  silver-voiced  Lady ;  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts. 
And  she  whose   praise  the  heavenly  body 

chants; — 
These  jointly  woo*d  him,  envying  one  another, 
(Obey'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  loved  as  brother, 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most 

brave, 
And   constant   blue,   rich   purple,  guiltless 

white. 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright ; 
Branch'd  and  embroiderd  like  the  painted 

spring, 
Each  leaf  match*d  with  a  flower,   and  each 

string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk;  there  run 
Italian  works  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the 

choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice. 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  £ur 
But  chiding  fountain  purled :  not  the  air. 
Nor  clonds,   nor   thunder,  but  were  living 

drawn. 
Not  out  of  conmion  tiffany  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  Muses  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they 

grow.^t 

t   Coromeodatory  VerKS,  '  On  Worthy  Master  Shak- 
•pesre  aad  hia  Poem*,'  by  L  II.  S. 
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But  if  the  passage  which  we  have  pre- 
viously quoted  from  *  The  Poetaster '  be,  as 
Gifibrd  so  plausibly  imagined,  intended  for 
Shakspere,  it  is  decisive  as  to  Jonson's  own 
opinion  of  bis  great  friend^s  acquirements: 
it  is  the  opinion  of  every  man,  now,  who  is 
not  a  slave  to  the  authority  of  the  smallest 
minds  that  ever  undertook  to  measure  the 
vast  poetical  region  of  Shakspere  with  their 
little  tape,  inch  by  inch : — 

"  His  learning  savours  not  the  school-like  gloss 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words   and 

terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name.'* 

The  verses  of  Jonson,  prefixed  to  the  folio 
of  1623,  conclude  with  these  remarkable 
lines : — 

"  Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  'poets,  and  with  rage, 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping 

stage; 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from   hence,  hath 

moum'd  like  nighty 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light" 

From  1616,  the  year  of  Shakspere's  death,  to 
1623,  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  Jonson  himself  had  written 
nothing  for  the  stage.  Beaumont  had  died 
the  year  before  Shakspere;  but  Fletcher 
alone  was  sustaining  the  high  reputation 
which  he  had  won  with  his  accomplished 
associate.  Massinger  had  been  in  London 
from  1606,  known  certainly  to  have  written 
in  conjunction  with  other  dramatists  before 
the  period  of  Shakspere's  death,  and,  without 
doubt,  assisting  to  fill  the  void  which  he  had 
left ;  for  *  The  Bondman'  appears  in  the  list 
of  the  Master  of  the  ilovels  in  1623.  The 
indefatigable  Thomas  Heywood  was  a  writer 
for  the  stage  from  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  suppression  of  the 
theatres.  Webster  was  a  poet  of  Shakspere's 
own  theatre,  immediately  after  his  death, 
and  a  leading  character  in  '  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi'  was  played  by  Burbage.  Rowley 
produced  some  of  his  best  works  at  the  same 
period.  Chapman  had  not  ceased  to  write. 
Ford  was  known  as  a  rising  poet.  Many 
others  were  there  of  genius  and  learning  who 
at  this  particular  time  were  struggling  for 
the  honours  of  the  drama,  and  some  with 


great  success.  And  yet  Jonson  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  since  the  death  of 
Shakspere  the  stage  mourns  like  night. 
Leonard  Digges,  writing  at  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  folio,  says  of  Shakspere's 
dramas,— 

"  Happy  verse,  thou  shalt  be  sung  and  heard. 
When  hungry  quills  shall  be  such  honour 

barr'd- 
Then  vanish,  upstart  writers  to  each  stage. 
You  needy  poetasters  of  this  age !" 

This  man  speaks  authoritatively,  because 
he  speaks  the  public  voice.  But  it  is  not 
with  the  poetasters  only  that  he  compares 
the  popularity  of  Shakspere ;  he  tells  us  that 
the  players  of  the  Globe  live  by  him  dead ; 
and  that  prime  judgments,  rich  veins, 

"  have  &red 
The  worst  with  this  deceased  man  compared  ;"* 

and  he  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  precise 
character  of  the  popular  admiration  of 
Shakspere : — 

**  So  have  I  seen,  when  Ciesar  would  appear. 
And  on  the  stage  at  halfsword  parley  were 
Bnitus  and  Cassias,  0,  how  the  audience 
Were  ravish'd  !  with  what  wonder  they  went 

thence ! 
When,  some  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a 

line 
Of  tedious,  though  well-laboui'd,  Catiline ; 
Sejanus  too  was  irksome :  they  prized  more 
'  Honest'  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 
And  though  the  Fox  and  subtle  Alchymist, 
Long  intermitted,  could  not  long  be  mias'd. 
Though  these  have  shamed  all  th'  ancients, 

and  might  raise 
Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays. 
Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire 
Acted,  have  scarce  dcfray'd  the  sea-coal  fire 
And  door-keepeis :    when,  let   but    Falstaff 

come, 
Hal,  Poins,  the  rest, — ^you  scarce  shall  have  a 

room. 
All  is  BO  pestered :  Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedict  be  seen,  lo  !  in  a  trice 
The  cockpit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  arc  full. 
To  hoar  Malvolio,  that  croa9-garter*d  golL 
Brief,    there  is  nothing  in  his   wit-fraught 

book. 
Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose 

worth  look : 
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Like  old-coin'd  gold,  whose  lines  in   every 

page 
Shall  pass  trne  current  to  sacceding  age." 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show 
how  inconsiderate  is  the  assertion,  that 
Shakspere's  ^*  pre-eminence  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  his  contemporaries."  Should  this 
&ct,  however,  be  still  thought  to  be  a  matter 
of  opinion,  we  will  place  the  opinion  of  a 
real  critic,  not  the  less  sound  for  being  an 
enthusiastic  admirer,  f^ainst  this  echo  of 


the  babble  of  the  cold  and  arrogant  school 
of  criticism  that  has  still  some  small  dis- 
ciples and  imitators:  ''Clothed  in  radiant 
armour,  and  authorised  by  titles  sure  and 
manifold  as  a  poet,  Shakspere  came  forward 
to  demand  the  throne  of  fame,  as  the  dramatic 
poet  of  England.  Mis  exedlevices  compelled 
even  his  contemporaries  to  seat  him  on  thai 
throne,  although  there  were  giants  in  those  days 
covlending  for  the  same  hovwar,^^* 

*  Coleridg^'i '  Literary  Remains,'  vol.  iL  p.  53. 
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The  original  edition  of  this  collection  of 
poems  bore  the  following  title  : — '  Shake- 
speare^s  Sonnets.  Never  before  imprinted. 
At  London,  by  G.  Eld,  for  T.  T,,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  John  Wright,  dwelling  at  Christ 
Church-gate.  1609.'  The  volume  is  a  small 
quarto.  In  addition  to  the  Sonnets  it  con- 
tains, at  the  end, '  A  Lover's  Complaint.  By 
William  Shake-speare.'  In  this  collection 
the  Sonnets  are  numbered  from  1  to  154. 
Although  the  arrangement  of  the  Sonnets  in 
this  first  edition  is  now  the  only  one  adopted 
in  editions  of  Shakspere's  Poems,  another 
order  occasionally  prevailed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Steevens's  fac-simile  re- 
print of  the  Sonnets  in  1766.  An  interval 
of  thirty-one  years  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  volume  by  T.  T.  (Thomas 
Thorpe)  in  1609,  and  the  demand  for  a  re- 
print of  these  remarkable  poems.  In  1640 
appeared  *  Poems,  written  by  Wil.  Shake- 
speare, Gent.  Printed  at  London  by  Tho. 
Cotes,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Benson.' 
This  volume,  in  duodecimo,  contains  the 
Sonnets,  but  in  a  totally  different  order,  the 
original  arrangement  not  onl^  being    de- 


parted from,  but  the  lyrical  poems  of  'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim'  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  sometimes  a  single  Sonnet,  some- 
times two  or  three,  and  more  rarely  four  or 
five,  distinguished  by  some  quaint  title.  No 
title  includes  more  than  five.  In  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Poems  which  appeared  during  a 
century  afterwards,  the  original  order  of  the 
Sonnets  was  adopted  in  some — that  of  the 
edition  of  1640  in  others.  Lintot's,  in  1709, 
for  example,  adheres  to  the  original ;  Curll's, 
in  1710,  follows  the  second  edition.  Cotes, 
the  printer  of  the  second  edition,  was  also 
the  printer  of  the  second  edition  of  the  plays. 
That  the  principle  of  arrangement  adopted 
in  Cotes'  edition  was  altogether  arbitrary, 
and  proceeded  upon  a  false  conception  of 
many  of  these  poems,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  believing  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
within  twenty-four  years  of  Shakspere's 
death  an  opinion  should  have  existed  that 
the  original  arrangement  was  also  arbitrary, 
and  that  the  Sonnets  were  essentially  that 
collection  of/m^^Tn^n^  which  Meres  described 
in  1598,  when  he  wrote,  ''As  the  soul  of 
Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pytha- 
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gons,  SO  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  liyes 
in  mellifluous  and  honej-tongued  Shake- 
speare :  witness  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  his 
'Lucrece,*  his  sugared  Sonnets  antonff  hu 
private  friends.^^  Upon  the  question  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Sonnets  depend  many  im- 
portant considerations  with  reference  to  the 
life  and  personal  character  of  the  poet ;  and 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  that 
question  with  proportionate  care. 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  are  distinguished 
from  the  general  character  of  that  class  of 
poems  by  the  continuity  manifestly  existing 
in  many  successive  stanzas,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  a  group  of  flowers  of  the  same  hue  and 
fragrance.  Mr.  Hallam  has  justly  explained 
this  peculiarity : — 

"Ko  one  ever  entered  more  fully  than 
Shakspeare  into  the  character  of  this  species 
of  poetry,  which  admits  of  no  expletiye 
imagery,  no  merely  ornamental  line.  But 
though  each  Sonnet  has  generally  its  proper 
unity,  the  sense — I  do  not  mean  the  gram- 
matical construction — will  sometimes  be 
found  to  spread  from  one  to  another,  inde- 
pendently of  that  repetition  of  the  leading 
idea,  like  yajiationa  of  an  air,  which  a  series 
of  them  frequently  exhibits,  and  on  account 
of  which  they  have  latterly  been  reckoned  by 
some  rather  an  integral  poem  than  a  collee- 
tion  of  Sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  Italians,  and  belongs,  in  fact^  to 
those  of  Petrarch  himself.*' 

But,  although  a  series  may  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  '^  repetition  of  the  leading  idea,  like 
variations  of  an  air,'*  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  are  to  be  therefore  considered 
''rather  an  integral  poem  than  a  collection  of 
Sonnets."  In  the  edition  of  1640  the  ^'var 
riations  "  were  arbitrarily  separated,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  ''air;"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  scarcely  conceiTable  that  in  the 
earlier  edition  of  1609  these  verses  were 
intended  to  be  presented  as  "an  integral 
poem."  Before  we  examine  this  matter,  let 
us  inquire  into  some  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  original  publication. 

The  first  seventeen  Sonnets  contain  a 
"  leading  idea  "  under  every  form  of  "  va- 
riation." They  are  an  exhortation  to  a 
friend,  a  male  friend,  to  manry.    Who  this 


friend  was  has  been  the  subject  of  infinite 
discussion.  Chalmers  maintains  that  it  was 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  there  was  no  im-  ' 
propriety  in  Shakspere  addressing  the  queen 
by  the  masculine  pronoun,  because  a  queen 
is  a  prince  ;  as  we  still  say  in  the  Liturgy, 
"  our  queen  and  ffovemor"  The  reasoning 
of  Chalmers  on  this  subject,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  'Supplementary  Apology,'  is 
one  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  of  learned 
and  ingenious  nonsense  that  ever  met  our 
view.  We  believe  that  we  must  very  sum- 
marily dismiss  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  Chal- 
mers with  more  reason  threw  over  the  idea 
that  the  dedication  of  the  bookseller  to  the 
edition  of  1609  implied  the  person  to  whom 
the  Sonnets  were  addressed.  T.  T.,  who 
dedicates,  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  Thomas 
Thorpe,  the  publisher.  W.  H.,  to  whom  the 
dedication  is  addressed,  was,  according  to  the 
earlier  critics,  an  humble  person.  He  was 
either  William  Harte,  the  poet's  nephea',  or  • 
William  Hews,  some  unknown  individual  ; 
but  Drake  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  per- 
son addressed  in  some  of  the  Sonnets  them- 
selves was  one  of  rank  ;  and  he  maintained 
that  it  was  Lord  Southampton.  '^  W.  H.,'' 
he  said,  ought  to  have  been  H.  W. — ^Heniy 
Wriothesley.  ButMr.BoadenaadMr.Brown 
have  subsequently  affirmed  that  ^  W.  H."  is 
William  Herbert^  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  | 
in  his  youth  and  his  rank,  exactly  oorxe- 
sponded  with  the  person  addressed  by  the 
poet.  The  words  "  begetter  of  these  Sonnets," 
in  the  dedication,  must  mean,  it  is  main- 
tained, the  person  who  was  the  imm^iate 
cause  of  their  being  written — to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  But  he  was  "  the  anfy  be- 
getter of  these  Sonnets."  The  latter  por- 
tion of  the  Sonnets  are  unquestionably 
addressed  to  a  female,  which  at  once  disposes 
of  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  onfy  b^peiter,  i 
assuming  the  "begetter"  to  be  used  in  the  '• 
sense  of  inepinr,  Chalmers  disposes  of  this  ' 
meaning  of  the  word  very  cleverly : — ^"  W.IL  i 
was  the  bringer  forth  of  the  Sonnets.  Be^ 
is  derived  by  Skinner  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  , 
begettan^  obtinere.  Johnson  adopts  this  de-  > 
rivation  and  sense:  so  that  hegettery  in  the  ' 
quaint  language  of  Thorpe  the  bookaeller. 
Pistol  the  ancient,  and  such  affected  persons, 
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signified  the  obtainer  :  hsto^et  and  ffeUer,  in 
the  present  day,  mean  obtain  and  obtainer,  or 
to  procure  and  the  procurer."  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that,  when  the 
bookseller  wishes  Mr.  W.  H.  "  that  eternity 
promised  bj  our  ever-liying  poet,"  he  means 
promised  At'm.  This  inference  we  must 
think  is  somewhat  strained.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  material  question  to  examine  is 
this — are  the  greater  portion  of  the  Sonnets, 
putting  aside  those  which  manifestly  apply 
to  a  female,  or  females,  addressed  to  <me 
male  friend  ?  Or  are  these  the  *'  sugared 
Sonnets"  scattered  among  maiiy  '' private 
friends  1 "  When  Meres  printed  his  '  Pal- 
ladis  Tamia^'  in  1598,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Shakspere*s  Sonnets,  then  existing  only 
in  manuscript,  had  obtained  a  reputation  in 
the  literaiy  and  courtly  circles  of  that  time. 
Probably  the  notoriety  which  Meres  had 
giyen  to  the  "  sugared  Sonnets  "  excited  a 
publisher,  in  1599,  to  produce  something 
which  should  gratify  the  general  curiosity. 
In  that  year  appeared  a  coUection  of  poems 
bearing  the  name  of  Shakspere,  and  published 
by  W.  Jaggard,  entitled  ^The  Passionate 
Pilgrim.*  This  little  collection  contains  two 
Sonnets  which  are  also  given  in  the  larger 
collection  of  1609.  They  are  those  num- 
bered 138  and  144  in  that  collection.  In  the 
modem  repxints  of '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  * 
it  is  usual  to  omit  these  two  Sonnets  without 
explanation,  because  they  have  been  pre- 
viously given  in  the  larger  collection  of 
Sonnets.  But  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  1599  two  of  the  Sonnets  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty-fbur  published  in  1609 
were  printed ;  and  that  one  of  them  espe- 
cially, the  one  numbered  144,  has  been  held 
to  form  an  important  part  of  the  supposed 
^^  integral  poem."  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  other  Sonnets  which  appear 
to  relate  to  the  same  persons  as  are  refeixed 
to  in  the  144th  Sonnet  were  also  in  existence. 
Further,  the  publication  of  these  Sonnets  in 
1599  tends  to  remove  the  impression  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  tone  of  some  of 
those  in  the  larger  collection  of  1609, — that 
they  were  written  when  Shakspere  had 
passed  the  middle  period  of  life.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  7drd  Sonnet  the  poet  refers  to 


the  autumn  of  his  years,  the  twilight  of  his 
day,  the  ashes  of  his  youth.  In  the  138th, 
printed  in  1599,  he  describes  himself  as 
<<past  the  best"— as  ""old."  He  was  then 
thirty-five.  Dante  was  exactly  this  age  when 
he  described  himself  in  ''  the  midway  of  this 
our  mortal  life."  In  these  remarkable  par- 
ticulars, therefore, — ^the  mention  of  two  per- 
sons real  or  fictitious,  who  occupy  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  larger  collection,  and 
in  the  notice  of  the  poet's  age, — the  two 
Sonnets  of  'The  Pftssionate  Pilgrim'  are 
strictly  connected  with  those  published  in 
1600,  of  which  they  also  fDrm  a  part ;  and 
they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
obtained  for  publication  out  of  the  scattered 
leaves  floating  about  amongst  ''private 
firiends."  The  publication  of '  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim'  was  unquestionably  unauthorised 
and  piraticaL  The  publisher  got  all  he 
could  which  existed  in  manuscript ;  and  he 
took  two  poems  out  of '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,' 
which  was  printed  only  the  year  before.  In 
1609,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
that  the  same  process  was  repeated ;  that 
without  the  consent  of  the  writer  the  hxm- 
dred  and  fifty-four  6omiets-HM>me  fanning  a 
eontinnous  poem,  or  poems  ;  others  isolated, 
in  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed— were 
coUected  together  without  any  key  to  their 
arrangement,  and  given  to  the  public.  Be- 
lieving as  we  do  that "  W.  H.,"  be  he  who 
he  may,  who  put  these  poems  in  the  hands 
of  ''T.  TV  the  publisher,  arranged  them  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner  (of  which  there 
are  many  proofs),  we  believe  that  the  as- 
sumption of  continuity,  however  ingeniously 
it  may  be  maintained,  is  altogether  fiallacious. 
Where  is  the  difiiculty  of  imagining,  with 
regard  to  poems  of  which  each  separate 
poem,  sonnet,  or  stanza,  is  either  a  *^  leading 
idea,"  or  its  **  variation,"  that,  pidked  up  as 
we  think  they  were  from  many  quarters,  the 
supposed  connexion  must  be  in  many  re- 
spects fanciful,  in  some  a  residt  of  chance, 
mixing  what  Uie  poet  wrote  in  his  own  per- 
son, either  in  moments  of  elation  or  de- 
pression, with  other  apparently  continuous 
stanzas  that  painted  an  imaginary  character, 
indulging  in  all    the   warmth  of  an    ex- 
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aggerated  friendship,  in  the  complaints  of 
an  abused  confidence,  in  the  pictures  of  an 
unhallowed  and  unhappy  love ;  sometimes 
speaking  with  the  real  earnestness  of  true 
friendship  and  a  modest  estimation  of  his 
own  merits ;  sometimes  employing  the  lan- 
guage of  an  extravagant  eulogy,  and  a  more 
extravagant  estimation  of  the  powers  of  the 
man  who  was  writing  that  eulogy  ?  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  in  the  leisure  hours,  we 
will  say,  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  William    Shakspere,   the    poet 
should  have  undertaken  to  address  to  the 
youth  an  argument  why  he  should  many. 
Without  believing  the  Earl  to  be  the  W.  H. 
of  the  Dedication,  we  know  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Shakspere.    There  is  nothing  in 
the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  which  might  not 
have  been  written  in  the  artificial  tone  of 
the  Italian  poetiy,  in  the  working  out  of  this 
scheme.    Suppose,  again,  that  in  other  Son- 
nets the  poet,  in  the  same  artificial  spirit, 
complains  that  the  friend  has  robbed  him  of 
his  mistress,  and  avows  that  he  forgives  the 
falsehood.      There  is   nothing  in  all  this 
which  might  not  have  been  written  essen- 
tially as  a  work  of  fiction, — ^received  as  a 
work    of   fiction, — handed    about    amongst 
^private  friends"  without  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  be  regarded  as  an 
exposition  of  the  private  relations  of  two 
persons  separated  in  rank  as  they  probably 
were  in  their  habitual  intimacies,— of  very 
difierent  ages, — the  one  an  avowedly  pro- 
fligate boy,  the  other  a  matured  man.    But 
this  supposition  does  not  exclude  the  idea 
that  the  poet  had  also,  at  various  times,  com- 
posed, in  the  same  measure,  other  poems, 
truly  expressing  his  personal  feeling^, — ^with 
nothing  inflated   in  their   tone,    perfectly 
simple  and  natural,  offering  praise,  express- 
ing love  to  his  actual  friends  (in  the  language 
of  the  time  ^lovers"),  showing  regret  in 
separation,  dreading  unkindness,  hopeful  of 
continued  affection.     These  are    also    cir- 
culated amongst  ''private  friends."     Some 
"W.  H."  collects  them   together,  ten,  or 
twelve,  or  fifteen  years  after  they  have  been 
written  ;  and  a  publisher,  of  course,  is  found 
to  give  to  the  world  any  productions  of  a 
man  so  eminent  as  Shakspere.    But  who 


arranged  them  ?  Certainly  not  the  poet  him- 
self:  for  those  who  believe  in  their  con- 
tinuity must  admit  that  there  arc  portions 
which  it  is  impossible    to  regard  as  con- 
tinuous.   In   the  same  volume  with  these 
Sonnets  was  published  a  most  exquisite  nar- 
rative poem,  'A  Lover*s  Complaint.*     The 
form  of  it  entirely  prevents  any  attempts  to 
consider  it  autobiographical.    The  Sonnets, 
on  the  contrary,  are  personal  in  their  form ;  j 
but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  assumed  that 
they  are  all  personal  in  their  relation  to  the 
author.    It  is  impossible  to  be  assumed  that 
they  could  have  been  printed  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  author  as  they  now  stand.    If  he 
had  meant  in  all  of  them  to  express  his  ! 
actual    feelings    and    position,    the    very 
slightest  labour  on  his  part — a  few  words  of 
introduction  either  in  prose  or  verse— would  i 
have  taken  those  parts  which  he  would  have  . 
naturally  desired  to  appear  like  fiction,  and 
which  to  us  even  now  look  like  fiction,  out 
of  the  possible  range  of  reality.    The  same 
slight  labour  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ^ 
classed  amongst  the  real,  apart  from  the 
artificial,  those  Sonnets  which  he  would  hare 
desired  to  stand  apart,  and  which  appear  to 
us  to  stand  apart,  as  the  result  of  genuine  * 
moods  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  | 

It  is  our  intention,  without  at  all  preaum- 1 
ing  to  think  that  we  have  discovered  any  ' 
real  order  in  which  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions may  be  arranged,  to  oflTer  them  to 
the  reader  upon  a  principle  of  classification, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  does  not  attempt  to 
reject  the  idea  that  a  continuous  poem,  or 
rather  several  continuous  poems,  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  series,  nor  adopt  the 
belief  that  the  whole  can  be  broken  up  into 
fragments ;  but  which,  on  the  other  band, 
does  no  violence  to  the  meaning  of  the 
author  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  a 
principle  of  continuity,  sometimes  obvious 
enough,  but  at  other  times  maintained  by 
links  as  fragile  as  the  harness  of  Queen 
MaVs  chariot : — 

''  Her  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web. 
Her  collars  of  the  moonshine's  wateiy 


The  reader  will  have   the  ordinary  text 
before  him  in  every  modem  edition  of  Shak- 
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spere  containing  'The  Poems  ;*  and  he  will 
be  enabled  at  every  step  to  judge  whether 
the  original  arrangement,  to  which  we  must 
constantly  refer,  was  a  systematic  or  an 
arbitrary  one. 


I. 

The  earliest  productions  of  a  youthful 
poet  are  commonly  Love-Sonnets,  or  Elegies 
as  they  were  termed  in  Shakspere^s  time. 
The  next  age  to  that  of  the  school-boy  is 
that  of 

"  the  lover. 

Sighing  like  fiimace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow." 

We  commence  our  series  with  three  Sonnets 
which  certainly  bear  the  marks  of  juyenility, 
when  compared  with  others  in  this  collec- 
tion, as  distinctly  impressed  upon  them  as 
the  character  of  the  poet*s  mind  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  is  impressed  upon  'Lovers 
Labour 's  Lost  *  and  '  Macbeth : ' — 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will. 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still. 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  huge  and  spacious, 
Kot  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  wiU  in  thine  1 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  fidr  acceptance  shine  1 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  lair  beseecheis  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  WiU. 
—135. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  WiU, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  £u'  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
WiU  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one, 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  most  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
Tliat  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee :  | 


Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that 

stiU, 
And  then  thou  loy'st  me, — ^for  my  name  is 

fTtM.— 186. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feathered  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift 

despatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she,  would  have  stay ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  cluice. 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flics  before  her  fi&ce, 
Kot  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from 

thee. 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But,  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind: 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy 

WiU, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 
—143. 

The  figures  which  we  subjoin  to  each 
Sonnet  show  the  place  which  it  occupies  in 
the  collection  of  1609.  If  the  reader  will 
turn  to  the  reprints  of  that  text,  he  will  see 
where  these  Sonnets,  through  each  of  which 
the  same  play  upon  the  poet*8  name  is  kept 
up  with  a  boyish  vivacity,  are  found.  The 
first  two  follow  one  of  those  from  which 
Mr.  Brown  derives  the  title  of  what  he  calls 
<  The  Sixth  Poem,*  being  '  To  his  Mistress, 
on  her  Infidelity.'*  Mr.  Brown,  however, 
qualifies  the  dissimilarity  of  tone  by  the  fol- 
lowing admission : — ^  All  the  stanzas  in  the 
preceding  poems  (to  Stanza  126}  are  retained 
in  their  original  order ;  the  printers,  without 
disturbing  the  links,  having  done  no  worse 
than  the  joining  together  of  five  chains  into 
one.  But  I  suspect  the  same  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  this  address  to  his  mistress. 
Indeed,  I  &rther  suspect  that  some  stanzas, 
irrelevant  to  the  subject,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  it.'*  The  stanzas 
to  which  Mr.  Brown  objects  are  the  I36th 
and  136th,  just  given.  But  let  us  proceed. 
The  poet  now  sings  the  praise  of  those  eyes 
which  so  took  his  brother-poet,  Phineas 
Fletcher: — 

*  *  Shakipcara'g  AuttMognpUcal  PoeiM/  p.  98. 
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"  But  most  I  wonder  how  that  jeft^  ny, 
Which  those  two  bUickest  guns  do  fiur  display, 
Shonld  shine  so  bright^  and  night  should  make 
so  sweet  a  day." 

We  know  not  the  colour  of  Anne  Hathaway's 
eyes;  but  how  can  we  affinn  that  the  fol- 
lowing three  Sonnets  were  not  addressed  to 
here- 
in the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or,  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  suocessiye  heir, 
And  beauty  slandered  with  a  bastard  shame : 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's 

power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  &lse  borrow'd 

&ce. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour, 
But  is  profimed,  if  not  lives  in  disgnuse. 
Therefore  my  mistress*  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  &ir,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  fiilse  esteem : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 
That  ereiy  tongue  says  beauty  should  look 
so.— 127. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art^ 

As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  tiiiem 

cruel: 
For  well  thou  knoVst  to  my  dear  doting 

heart 
Thou  art  the  iaiiest  and  most  precious  jeweL 
Tet,  in  good  fiiith,  some  say  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  fJMe  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love 

groan: 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  fkce, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy 

deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  pro- 
ceeds.— ^181. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me, 
Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  dis- 
dain; 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  the  east. 


Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  erei^ 

Doth  half  that  g^ory  to  the  sober  weat^ 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  fi^e: 

O,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee 

grace. 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part 
Then  will  I  swe^  beauty  herself  is  bhu^ 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

—182, 

But  the  last  two  immediaiel j  pireoede  the  | 
Sonnet  beginning  j 

"  Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to 
groan, 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and 
me:"— 

and  so  the  lady  of  the  '^ mourning  eyes"  is 
associated  with  a  tale  of  treafiheiy  and  ain.  [ 
The  line  of  the  Idlst  Sonnet, 

"  In  nothing  art  thou  black,  9CBoe  in  ^  deeds," 

may  be  held  to  imply  something  atrodoos. 
The  first  two  lines,  however,  show  of  what 
the  poet-lover  complains : — 

''  Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 


As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  diem 
cruel." 


The  128th  Sonnet  has  never  been  exceeded  ' 
in  aiiy  elegance,  even  by  the  professed  writers  . 
of  amatory  poems:— 

How  oft^  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'et,  i 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds  j 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  ' 

sway'st  I 

The  wiiy  concord  that  mine  ear  confound^ 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap  ' 

To  kiss  iJie  tender  inward  of  thy  hand,  . 

Whilst  my  poor  lipa^  which  dioald  that  harvest  : 

reap. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  * 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  stat« 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chipa, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  Dving 

lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Qive  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lipe  to  ki^ 

—128. 

The  130th,  too,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  nrr^r  ; 
de  9oeUt$  that  a  Suckling,  or  a  Moore^  ooulJ  \ 
have  produced : — 
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My  mistreas'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

ConJ  ifl  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red ; 

If  snow  he  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are 

dun; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  blaek  wires  grow  on  her 

head. 
I  haTO  seen  roaes  damask'd,  red  and  white. 
Bat  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  oheeks; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress 

reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — ^yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  fiur  more  pleasing  sound ; 
I  gnmt  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
Hy  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the 

ground: 
And  yet^  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as 

rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. — 

130. 

And  of  what  character  is  the  129th  Sonnet, 
which  separates  these  two  playful  composi- 
tions? It  is  a  solei^p  denunciation  against 
unlicensed  gratifications — a  warning 

"To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this 
hell." 

If  we  are  to  bring  those  Sonnets  in  apposi- 
tion where  the  "  leading  idea "  is  repeated, 
we  shall  have  to  go  far  back  to  find  one  that 
will  accord  with  the  130th  :-^ 

So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse, 
Stirr*d  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich 

gems, 
With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things 

rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  his  huge  rondure  hems. 
O  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fiiir 
As  any  mother's  child,  though*not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fixed  in  heaven's  air : 
Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay 

well; 
I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 
—21. 

This  is  the  21st  Sonnet ;  and  it  has  as  much 
the  character  of  a  love-sonnet  as  any  we 
have  just  given. 


The  tyranny  of  which  the  poet  complains 
in  the  131st  Sonnet  forms  the  subject  of  the 
three  foUowing : — 

O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  my  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  With  thy 

tongue; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by 

art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere;  but,  in  my 

sight. 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when 

thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide  t 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah  !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  my  enemies ; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my 

foes. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries : 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but,  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my 
pain. — 139. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel :  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  dis- 
dain; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  ex- 
press 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
(As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be 

near, 
"No  news  but  health  from  their  phycicians 

know ;) 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud 
heart  go  wide. — 140. 

Canst  thou,  0  cruel !  say  I  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  1 
Do  I  not  think  on  tbce,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hatcth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  1 
On  whom  fW)wn'8t  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  1 
Nay,  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Kevengc  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  80  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
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When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ] 
But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy 

mind; 
Those  that  can  sec  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am 
blind.~149. 

And  yet  the  tyranny  is  meekly  borne  by  the 
loTer : — 

Being  yonr  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ] 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour, 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for 

you, 
Kor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  af&irs  suppose, 
But,  like  a    sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of 

nought^ 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make 

those: 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no 
UL— 57. 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your 

slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of 

pleasure. 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to 

crave, 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  ! 
0,  let  me  sufifer  (being  at  your  beck) 
The  imprisoned  absence  of  your  liberty. 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each 

check 
Without  accusing  you  of  iiyury. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong. 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 
—68. 

The  Sonnets  last  given  are  the  57tli  and 
58tli.  These  are  especially  noticed  by  Mr. 
Brown  as  evidence  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  considers  the  Sonnets  are  addressed — ^W. 
H. — ^was  "  a  man  of  rank."  He  adds,  "  Re- 
proach is  oonTeyed  more  forcibly,  and,  at 


the  same  time,  with  more  kindness,  in  their 
strained  humility,  than  it  would  haye  been 
by  direct  expostulation."  The  reproftcb, 
according  to  Mr.  Brown,  is  for  the  **  cold- 
ness" which  the  noble  youth  had  evinced 
towards  his  friend.  The  **  coldness"  is  im- 
plied in  these  stanzas,  and  in  that  which 
precedes  them : — 

"  Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite. 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  alla/d. 
To-morrow  sharpen'd  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou :  although  to-day  thou  fill 
The  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with 

fulness, 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dnlneas. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted- 
new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Betum  of  love,  more  blcss'd  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care. 
Makes    summer's   l^elcome    thrice    more  ■ 
wish'd,  more  rare. — 56. 

We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  three  < 
Sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  female.  It  ap-  ! 
pears  to  us  that  a  line  in  the  57th  is  deci- 
sive upon  this : — 
"When  you  have  bid  your  senxaU  once  adieu." 

The  lady  was  tlu  miHresSy  the  lorer  tks 
servarUj  in  the  gallantry  of  Shakspere's  time.  ^ 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *  Scornful  Ladj* 
we  have,  "Was  I  not  once  your  mistresis 
and  you  my  aervant  f*^  The  three  stanzas, 
56,  57,  58,  are  completely  isolated  from  what 
precedes  and  what  follows  them  ;  and  then- 
fore  we  have  no  hesitation  in  transposing 
them  to  this  class. 

We  are  about  to  give  a  Sonnet  which  Mr. 
Brown  thinks  "should  be  expunged  frvm 
the  poem."  We  should  regret  to  lose  w 
pretty  and  playful  a  love-rerse  :— 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make 
Breathed  forth  the  sound  that  said  /  haie. 
To  me  that  languish'd  for  her  sake : 
But,  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet : 
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/  hate  she  altered  with  an  end, 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away. 
/  haU  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  saved  my  life,  saying — not  you. — 145. 

It  is,  however,  strangely  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  continuity ;  for  it  occurs  between 
the  Sonnet  which  first  appeared  in  'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim' — 

"  Two  loves  I  have,  of  comfort  and  despair" — 
and  the  magnificent  lines  beginning 

*'  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth." 

This  sublime  Sonnet  Mr.  Brown  would  also 
expunge.  This  is  a  hard  sentence  against 
it  for  being  out  of  place.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  remove  it  to  fitter  company. 

We  have  now  very  much  reduced  the 
number  of  stanzas  which  Mr.  Brown  assigns 
to  the  Sixth  Poem,  entitled  by  him, '  To  his 
Mistress,  on  her  Infidelity.'  There  are  only 
twenty-six  stanzas  ifi.  this  division  of  Mr. 
Brown's  Six  Poems ;  for  he  rejects  the  Son- 
nets numbered  153  and  164,  as  belonging 
^  to  nothing  but  themselves."  They  belong, 
indeed,  to  the  same  class  of  poems  as  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  those  printed  in  'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim.'  But,  being  printed  in 
the  collection  of  1609,  they  offei*  very  satis- 
factory evidence  that  ''the  begetter"  of  the 
Sonnets  had  no  distinct  principle  of  connec- 
tion to  work  upon.  He  has  printed,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  two  Sonnets  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  '  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim.' But,  if  they  were  taken  out  from  the 
larger  collection,  no  one  could  say  that  its 
continuity  would  be  deranged.  There  are 
other  Sonnets,  properly  so  called^  in  'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,'  which,  if  they  were  to 
be  added  to  the 'larger  collection,  there  would 
be  no  difiiculty  in  inserting  them,  so  as  to  be 
as  continuous  as  the  two  which  are  common 
to  both  works.  We  have  no  objection  to 
proceed  with  our  analytical  classification 
without  including  the  two  Sonnets  on  "  the 
little  love-god  ;"  because,  if  we  were  attempt- 
ing here  to  present  all  Shakspere's  love- 
verses  which  exist  in  print,  not  being  in  the 
plays,  we  should  have  to  insert  six  other 
poems  which  are  in  '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.' 


What,  then,  have  we  left  of  the  Sonnets 
from  the  127th  to  the  152nd  which  may 
warrant  those  twenty-six  stanzas  being 
regarded  (with  two  exceptions  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Brown  himself)  as  a  continuous  poem, 
to  be  entitled,  'To  his  Mistress,  on  her 
Infidelity?'  We  have,  indeed,  a  "leading 
idea,"  and  a  very  distinct  one,  of  some  de- 
lusion, once  cherished  by  the  poet,  against 
the  power  of  which  he  struggles,  and  which 
his  better  reason  finally  rejects.  But  the 
complaint  is  not  wholly  that  of  the  ivfiddUy 
of  a  mistress  ;  it  is  that  the  love  which  he 
bears  towards  her  is  incompatible  with  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  with  that  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  belongs  to  a  pure  and  lawful 
affection.  This  "leading  idea"  is  expressed 
in  ten  stanzas,  which  we  print  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.  They  are  more  or  less 
strong  and  direct  in  their  allusions :  but, 
whether  the  situation  which  the  poet  de- 
scribes be  real  or  imaginary — ^whether  he 
speak  frY>m  the  depth  of  his  own  feelings,  or 
with  his  wonderful  dramatic  power — ^there 
are  no  verses  in  our  language  more  expressive 
of  the  torments  of  a  passion  based  upon 
unlawfulness.  Throes  such  as  these  were 
somewhat  uncommon  amongst  the  gallants 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  : — 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action ;  and  till  action,  lost 
Is  perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame; 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Eiyoy'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight; 
Past  reason  hunted;  and  no  sooner  had, 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait, 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 
Mad  in  pursuit^  and  in  posseasion  so; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme; 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  proved,  a  very  woe; 
Before,  a  joy  proposed;  behind,  a  dream; 

All  this  the  world  well  knows;  yet  none 
knows  well 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this 
hell.— 129 

Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine 

eyes. 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies, 
Yet,  what  the  best  is,  take  the  wont  to  be. 
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If  ejee,  corrapt  by  oTer-pariul  looks, 
Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  foiged  hooks. 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied] 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several 

plot, 
Which    my  heart   knows  the  wide  world's 

common  place? 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 
To  put  fair  troth  upon  so  foul  a  &cet 
In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have 

err'd. 
And  to  this  Mse  plague  are  they  now 

transferred. — 187. 

When  my  lore  swears  that  she  is  made  of 

truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies; 
That  she  migtki  think  me  some  ■ntntor'd 

youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me 

young. 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the 

best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  trath  suppress'd. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  ui^justl 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  1 
0,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years 

told: 
Therefore  I  tie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  fiiults  by  lies  we  ilatterM  be. — 

1S8. 

In  fiuth  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thonaand  errors  note; 
But 't  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  de- 
spise. 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleased  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ean  with  thy  tongue's  tune 

delighted ; 
Kor  tender  feeling  to  base  touches  pronsi, 
Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  ean 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slare  and  vaaial  wretch 
to  be: 
Only  mj  plague  thus  fiur  I  eovnt  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me 
pain.— 141. 


Love  ia  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  siuful  loving : 
0,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own 

state. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or  if  it  do,  not  fr(»n  those  lips  of  thine. 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  sealed  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine : 
SobVd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  loyst  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune 

thee: 
Soot  pity  in  thy  heart,  that,  when  it  grows^ 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost 
hide. 

By  self-example  maTst  thou  be  denied  * — 1 42. 

My  love  is  as  a  ferer,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill. 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
Hy  reason,  the  physieian  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  preseriptioBS  are  not  kept^ 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  bow  approve. 
Desire  is  death,  which  physie  did  ezeepL 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  caie. 
And  frantic  mad  with  evermore  unrest; 
My  tkosghts  and  my  diseooiae  as  mad  msa's 


At  nmdom  from  the  truth  vainly  ezpies^d ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fhir,  and  thought 
thee  bright. 

Who  art  as  black  as  heU,  as  dark  as  night. 

—147. 
0  me  I  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight  • 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  fiUsely  what  tiiey  see  aright  1 
If  that  be  £ur  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  sol 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men^ :  no. 
How  ean  it)    O  how  ean  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  IS  so  vez'd  with  watching  and  witli  teara 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  hearen  eleaim. 

O  cunning  Love  !  with  tears  thou  keep'st 
me  blind. 

Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  aboold 
find.— 148. 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful 

might. 
With  insnfficiem^  my  heart  to  swayt 
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To  make  me  gire  the  1I&  to  my  tnie  sight, 
And  swear  that  biightneas  doth  not  grace  the 

dayl 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  yeiy  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warzaoitiae  of  skill, 
Thait  in  my  mind  thy  wont  all  best  exceeds? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee 

more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  caose  of  hate? 
0,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state ; 
If  thy  onworthineflB  raised  love  in  me, 
MiHre  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee. — 150. 

Love  is  too  yonng  to  know  what  conscience  is; 
Yet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  bom  of  love? 
Thei^  gentle  cheater,  uige  not  my  amiss, 
J^iest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For  thon  betraying  m^  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason, 
But,  rising  at  thy  namet,  doth  point  ont  thoe 
As  his  triumphant  priz&  Proud  of  this  pride, 
He  Im  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  affiiin,  fall  by  thy  aide. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her — ^love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and 
fSJL— 151. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn^ 
But  thou  art   twice  forsworn,  to  mc  love 

swearing; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths' breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty?    I  am  pexjured  most; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee, 
And  all  my  honest  &ith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kind- 
ness. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they 
sec; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair:  more  peijured  I, 
To  swear,  against   the  truth,  so  foul  a 
lie !— 152. 

We  have  only  three  Sonnets  left,  out  of  the 
twentynsix  stanzas,  in  which  we  may  find  any 
allusion  to  the  '^  infidelity"  of  the  poet's 
**  mistress."    They  are  these : 


Beshrew  that  hflart  that  makes  my  heart  to 

groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  firiend  and. 

me ! 
Is 't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone, 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must 

be? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed; 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken; 
A  torment  thrice  thiee-fbld  thus  to  be  cross'd. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward. 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart 

bail; 
Who  e'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  goaid ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  jail : 

And  yet  thou  wilt;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee. 

Perforce  am  thinei,  and  all  that  is  in  me. — 

183. 
So  now  I  have  confcss'd  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I  '11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  ^e. 
For  thou  art  covetous^  and  he  is  kind; 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  mc, 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  dotli  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use, 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. — 

184. 
Two  lores  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
WMeh  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  &ir. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  coloured  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friends 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in 
doubt, 

Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. — 

144. 

The  144tl)i,  we  must  again  point  out,  was 
printed  in  'The  Passionate  Pilgrim'  in  1599. 
This  Sonnet,  then,  referring,  as  it  appears  to 
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do,  to  private  circumstances  of  considerable 
delicacy,  was  public  enough  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  piratical  bookseller,  ten  years 
before  the  larger  collection  in  which  it  a 
second  time  appears  was  printed.  But  in 
that  larger  collection  the  poet  accuses  the 
friend  as  well  as  the  mistress.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  six  Sonnets, 
in  which  this  accusation  appears,  existed  in 
1599,  or  what  was  the  extent  of  their  pub- 
licity ;  but  by  their  publication  in  1609  we 
are  enabled  to  compare  '^the  better  angel" 
with  "  the  worser  spirit :" — 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Platter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  &ce  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  lace, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow; 
But  out !  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me 
now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's 
sun  staineth. — 33. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day. 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke? 
'T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou 

break. 
To  diy  the  rain  on  my  stonn-beaten  &ce, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak. 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  dis- 
grace: 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 
Ah !  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love 

sheds, 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

—34. 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast 

done: 
Hoses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 


All  men  make  faulti^  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare. 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 
Excusing  thy  sins  moro  than  thy  sina  are : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 
That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from 
me. — 85. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all : 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst 

before  1 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love 

call; 
All  mine  was  Ihine  before  thou  hadst  this 

moro. 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  reoeivest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  love  thou  usest: 
But  yet  be  blamed,  if  thou  thyself  deeeivest 
By  wilfiil  taste  of  what  thyself  refiueai. 
I  do  forgave  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief* 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty; 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known  injur. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  8how1^, 
Kill  me  with  spites;  yet  we  must  not  be 

foes. — 40. 

Those  protty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits. 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  yean  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  ait. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won ; 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  bo  assail'd; 
And,  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd ! 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  scat  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  stiaying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  foreed  to  break  a  twofold 
truth; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  fisdsc  to  me. — II. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  &rrief. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  deariy; 
That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearlv. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : — 
Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  kxtew*^  I 
love  her ; 
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And  for  my  sake  eren  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve 

her. 
If  I  loae  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 
And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that 

loss; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain, 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 
But  here's  the  joy;  my  friend  and  I  are 


one; 


Sweet  flattery !    then   she   loves  but  me 
alone. — 12. 

It  is  probably  to  the  same  friend  that  the 
following  mild  reflections  upon  the  general 
faults  of  his  character  are  addressed : — 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces, 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  &ce8, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But,  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their 
deeds ; 

Lilies   that  fester   smell  finr  worse   than 
weeds. — 94. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the 

shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name ! 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days. 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise; 
Kaming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee ! 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot> 
And  all  things  turn  to  fiur  that  eyes  can  see ! 
Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  laige  privi- 
lege; 
The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his 
edge. — 95. 

Some  say,  thy  &ult  is  youth,  some  wanton- 


Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle 
sport; 


Both  grace  and  fioHilts  are  loved  of  more  and 

less: 
Thou  mak'st  fiiults  g^raccs  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To   truths   translated,  and  for  true  things 

deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  ! 
How  many  gazen  mightst  thou  lead  away, 
If  ihou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy 

state! 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  8ort> 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good 

report. — 96. 

But  the  poet,  true  to  his  general  principle  of 
morals,  holds  that  forgiveness  should  follow 
upon  repented  transgressions  :*- 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge: 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-eloying  sweet- 
ness. 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  fhune  my  feeding, 
And,  sick  of  welfiue,  found  a  kind  of  meet- 

ness 
To  be  diseased  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  fiiults  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be 
cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Dnigs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

—118. 
What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
.   Distill'd  from  limbecs  foul  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears. 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  com- 
mitted. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been 

fitted, 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 
0  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  fiir 
greater. 
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So  I  return  rebuked  to  mj  eonieaJL, 
And  gain  by  ill  thrioe  more  ikaa  I  have 
spent— 111). 

That  yon  w«re  once  mkind,  befnends  me  now. 
And  for  thai  lorrowy  which  I  then  did  fed. 
Needs  must  I  umder  my  tiansgreBBion  how, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammered 

steel. 
For  if  yon  were  by  my  nnkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  youn^  yon  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time: 
And  I,  a  tyiant,  have  no  leisore  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  ytrar  crime. 
0  that  oar  night  of  woe  might  have  re- 

member'd 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  aocrow  hits, 
And  soon  to  you,  as  yon  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  himUe  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee; 

Mine  ransoms  yous,  and  yonn  muafc  ransom 
me.— 120. 


II. 


We  have  thus  selected  all  the  Sonnets,  or 
stanzas,  that  appear  to  have  reference  to 
the  subject  of  love, — whether  those  which 
express  the  light  playfulness  of  affection,  the 
abiding  confidenoe,  the  distracting  doubts, 
the  reproaches  for  pnde  or  neglect,  the  fierce 
jealousies,  the  eomplaintB  that  anodier  is 
preferred.  Much  of  this  may  be  real,  much 
merely  dramatic.  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have 
maintained  that  these  fragments  relate  to  a 
particular  incident  of  the  poet's  life — the 
indulgence  of  an  iUicit  love,  with  which  the 
equally  illicit  attachment  of  a  youthful 
friend  interfered — ^unless  there  had  been  a 
forced  association  of  the  whole  series  of 
Sonnets  with  that  youthful  friend  to  whom 
the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  are  clearly  ad- 
dressed. Mr.  Brown  groups  the  Sonnets  from 
the  27th  to  the  65th  as  the  ''  Second  Poem," 
which  he  entitles,  '  To  his  Friend— who  had 
robbed  him  of  his  mistress,  foigiving  him.' 
Now,  literally,  the  Sonnets  we  have  already 
given,  the  33rd,  34th,  35th,  40th,  4l8t^  and 
42nd,  are  all  that  within  these  limits  can  be 
held  to  hare  referenoe  to  sndi  a  lubject. 
The  27th  and  28th  Sonnets  have  not  the 


slightest  allusion  to  tliis  supposed  injuiy ; 
and  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  dww 
that  they  have  been  wrested  from  their 
proper  place.  The  29th,  30th,  Slat,  and 
32nd  are  Sonnets  of  the  most  confiding 
friendship,  fiill  of  the  simplest,  and  therefore 
the  deepest  pathos,  and  which  wo  have  no 
hesitation  in  classing  amongst  those  which 
are  strictly  personal — those  to  which  the 
lines  of  Wordsworth  apply : — 

"Scorn   not   the   Sonnet:    Critic^  yon    have 
frown'd 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours.    With  this  key 
Shakspere  unlock'd  his  heart** 

The  following  exquisite  lines  are  familiar 
to  most  poetical  students : — 

When  in  diagiaoe  with  fortune  and  mens 

eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deidT  Heaven  witii  my  bootless 

cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  &te. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with   friends 

poflBess'd, 
Desiring  this  man*s  art»  and  that  man^s  scope. 
With  what  1  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising.. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee, — ^and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  aiidng 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's 

gate; 
For   thy   sweet    love   remembered,    such 

wealth  brings, 
That  then  1  soom  to  change  my  stale  with 
.—29. 


When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thoo|^t  i 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  pasi^  ^ 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought,  ! 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  times'  i 

waste: 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless 

night. 
And  weep  afresh  love*s  long  since  canceird 

woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish*d 

sight. 
Then  ean  I  grieve  at  grievances  fow^uii. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  aeeount  of  fore-bemosned  i 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  beftxn. 
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But  if  the  irkile  I  thiBk  um  thee,  dear 

friendi 
All  losses  are  restored,  and  eorrowaend.— 80. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearta. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead ; 
And  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving 

parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thongbt  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religions  love  stolen  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  removed,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  1 
Thou  art  the  grave  i^ere  buried  love  doth 

live. 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  an  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone : 
Their  images  I  loved  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of 

me. — 81. 

If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust 

shall  cover, 
And  ahalt  by  fortune  once  more  re^nrvey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time ; 
And,  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Bzceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought  I 
Had   my   Mend's   muse   grown   with  this 

growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  1 11  read,  his  for  his 
love.— 32. 

Immediately  succeeding  these  are  the  three 
stanzas  we  have  already  quoted,  in  which  the 
poet  is  held  to  accuse  his  friend  of  having 
robbed  him  of  bis  mistress.  In  these  stanzas 
the  friend  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  a 
'<  sensual  fault,"  a  "  trespass,"  &c.  But,  in 
those  which  follow,  the  "bewailed  guilt" 
belongs  to  the  poet— the  ''worth  and  truth" 
to  hi3  friend.  Surely  these  are  not  con- 
tinuous. In  tiie  36th,  37th,  38th,  and  d9th 
Sonnets,  we  have  the  expression  of  that  deep 
humility  which  may  be  tmeed  through  many 
of  these  remarkable  c<Ma!ipositiona,  and  of 
which  we  fbsd  the  first  sound  in  the  29th 
Sonnet: — 


Let  me  eonftes  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  m  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which,  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's 

delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  diould  do  thee  riiame; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  Ihou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good 
report. — 86. 

As  a  decrepit  lather  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  ail,  or  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parts,  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engmfbed  to  this  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised. 
Whilst  thai  this  shadow  doth  such  substance 

give. 
That  I  in  thy  abmidanee  am  sniBced, 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  beet  I  wish  in  thee; 

This  wish  I  have;  then  ten  times  happy 
me]--S7. 

How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour^st  into 

my  veree 
Thine  own  sweet  aigument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  reheane  ? 
0,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who 's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  1 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in 

worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  iavocate; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Etenud  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 
If  my  Elight  muse  do  please  these  curious 

days, 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the 

piaisc. — 38. 

0,  how  thy  worth  with  Hiannen  may  I  sing. 
When  theu  art  all  the  better  part  of  met 
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What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self 

bring] 
And  wiiat  is 't  but  mine  own,  when  I  piaise 

thee] 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 
And  our  dear  love  lose^name  of  single  one, 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  g^ve 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deservest  alone. 
0,  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst   thou 

prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth 

deceive,) 
And  that  thou  toachest  how  to  make  one 

twain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth   hence 

remain ! — 89. 

The  40th,  41st,  and  42nd  Sonnets  return 
to  the  complaint  of  his  friend's  faithlessness. 
Surely,  then,  the  Sonnets  we  have  just 
quoted  must  be  interpolated.  The  43rd  is 
entirely  isolated  from  what  precedes  and 
what  follows.  But  in  the  39th  we  have 
allusions  to  ^'sepaaration"  and  ^absence;*' 
and  in  the  44th  we  return  to  the  subject  of 
''  injurious  distance."  With  some  alterations 
of  arrangement  we  can  group  nine  Sonnets 
together,  which  form  a  connected  epistle  to 
an  absent  friend,  and  which  convey  those 
sentiments  of  real  affection  which  can  only 
be  adequately  transmitted  in  language  and 
imagery  possessing,  as  these  portions  do,  the 
charm  of  nature  and  simplicity.  The  tone 
of  truth  and  reality  is  remarkably  contrasted 
with  those  artificial  passages  which  have 
imparted  their  character  to  the  whole  series 
in  the  estimation  of  many : — 

How  he.a\'y  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  e2u;e  and  that  repose  to  say, 
''Thus  fiir  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy 

friend  ! " 
The  beast  that  bears  mc,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  mc, 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loved  not  speed,  being  made  from 

thee: 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan, 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 


For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my 

mind. 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

—60. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  didl  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed : 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  mc 

thence  ] 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
0,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find, 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  1 
Then  should  1  spur,  though  mounted  on  the 

wind; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made. 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiei^'  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade  ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful  slow, 
.  Towards  thee  I  '11  run,  and  give  him  leave 

to  go. — 61. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 

Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  tiua- 

siire, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  plea- 
sure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  arte. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest. 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doih 

hide, 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-bless'd, 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride. 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives 

scope. 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack*d,  to 
hope. — 52. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  vith  travel  tired ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work  's  eX' 

pired: 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  ftr  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  oj^n  wide. 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see : 
Save  that  my  goal's  imaginary  right 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sighth 
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Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  bUck  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  &ce 
new. 
Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my 

mind. 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. — 

27. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight, 
That  am  debarred  the  benefit  of  rest? 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eased  by  night, 
Bnt  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  oppress'd  ] 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me, 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  fax  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright, 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the 

heaven : 
So  flatter  I  the  swart^wmplezion'd  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  twiie  not,  thou  gild'st 
the  even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length 
seem  stronger. — 28. 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 

My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  1 

Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be 

broken. 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my 

sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  1 
O  no !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake  ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 
For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake 

elsewhere 
From  me  far  offj  with  others  all  too  near. — 

61. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best 
see. 

For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespocted: 

But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on 
thee, 

And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  di- 
rected; 

Then  thou  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make 
bright. 

How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy 
show 


To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  1 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth 
stay] 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do 
show  thee  me. — 13. 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
Ko  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  removed  from  thee, 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  akid 

land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would 

be. 
But  ah !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not 

thought. 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art 

gone, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan ; 
Beceiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe : — 

44. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought^  the  other  my  desire, 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elcAients  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee. 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone. 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melan- 
choly ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  retum'd  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow 
8ad.^5. 

The  transpositions  we  have  made  in  the 
arrangement  are  justified  by  the  considera- 
tion that  in  the  original  text  the  50th,  5Ist, 
and  52nd  Sonnets  are  entirely  isolated ;  that 
the  27th  and  28th  are  also  perfectly  uncon- 
nected with  what  precedes  and  what  follows; 
that  the  Gist  stands  equally  alone ;  and  that 
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the  43rd,  44th,  and  45th  are  in  a  similar  po- 
sition. We  hare  now  a  perfect  little  poem 
describing  the  journey — the  restless  pilgrim- 
age of  thonght — the  desire  for  retnm. 

The  thoughts  of  a  temporary  separation 
lead  to  the  fear  that  absence  may  produce 
estrangement : — 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way. 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust^ 
Thaty  to  my  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  ialsehood^  in  sure  wards  of 

trust! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are, 
Most  worthy  comibrt,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest^  and  mine  only  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chesty 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou 

art, 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast, 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thon  mayst  come 

and  part; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

-48. 

The  sentiment  is  somewhat  differently  re- 
peated in  a  Sonnet  which  is  entirely  isolated 
in  the  place  where  it  stands  in  the  original : — 

So  are  yon  to  my  thoughia,  as  food  to  life. 
Or  as  sweetHKason'd  showers  are  to  the  ground; 
And  for  the  peace  ci  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twizt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found : 
Kow  proud  as  an  ei^joyer,  and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  trea- 
sure; 
Kow  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 
Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my 

pleasure : 
Sometime,  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight. 
And  by  and  by  dean  starved  for  a  look ; 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight^ 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  yon  be  took 
Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day. 
Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away^ — 75. 

But  the  49th  Sonnet  carries  forward  the 
dread  expressed  in  the  48th  that  his  friend 
will  '^  be  stolen,"  into  the  apprehension  that 
coldness,  and  neglect^  and  desertion  may  one 
day  ensue : — 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  eome. 
When  I  diall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 


When  as  thy  love  hath  caet  his  ntmeei  ram, 
Call'd  to  tfavt  aadit  by  advked  reipeete; 
Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  sttrangely 


i 


And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  nm,  thine 

eye. 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  enseonoe  me  ha« 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  deaer^ 
And  this  my  hand  against  myadf  tqwoar. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 
To  leave  poor  me  thon  hast  the  itecngth 

of  law% 
Sinee^  wty  to  loTe,  I  can  allege  im  canse. 

— 49. 

This  Sonnet  is  also  completely  isolated; 
but  nmeh  further  on,  aceording  to  the 
original  airangement,  we  find  the  idea  here 
conveyed  of  that  self-sacrificing  humility 
which  will  endure  unkindness  without  com- 
plaint, worked  out  with  exqfuisite  tender- 
ness:— 

When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  li^^t. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  Sconi. 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  1 11  fig^ 
And  prove  thee  virtuoos,  though  thon  art 

forsworn. 
With   mine   own   weakneoi  being  beet  ac- 
quainted, 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  act  down  a  story 
Of  faults  concealed,  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  g^oiy : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  ixyuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belooE^ 
That  for  thy  right  myaelf  will  bear  all 
wrong. — 88. 


Say  that  thou  didst  fomke  me  far  some  fault. 
And  1  will  comment  upon  that  oflfeaee : 
Speak  of  my  lameneas,  and  I  stnigfat  vill 

halt; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thon  canst  not,  love,  dii^ipraee  me  lialf  so  ill,    \ 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
As  1 11  myself  disgrace :  knowing  Uiy  will,      | 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  etzange : 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  nay  tonguit  ' 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shafl  dweD ; ! 
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Lest  I  (too  mueh  profiuie)  shosld  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  >nqnMntanre  telL 
for  thee,  agUBst  myself  1 11  tow  d^Mte, 
For  I  m«st  ne*er  k)ye  him  whom  thou  dort 
hate.— ^9. 

Then  hato  me  when  thou  wiH ;  if  ever,  now; 
Now,  while  the  world  la  bent  my  deeds  to 

crofiB^ 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loss : 
Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scaped  this 

sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquefd  woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leaye  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 
When  other  petty  griefe  have  done  their  spite. 
But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  yeiy  worst  of  fortune's  ought; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem 

woe. 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem 

so.— 90. 

Some  gioiy  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Bene  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's 

loroe; 
Some  in  their  gannents,  theogh  new-fimgled 

ai; 

SoBW  m  their  hswks  and  hoondi^  some  in 

ihNr  home; 
And  ef«ry  hnaioar  haib  his  a^nnet  pleMiue, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measorey 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  besL 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments' 

cost. 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst 

take 
AH    this   away,   and   me  most  wretched 

mike. — 91. 

B«t  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  sway. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  lo^  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  diine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs, 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 


ThoQ  caast  not  vex  me  with  iiioottstaat  mind, 
Since  that  my  life  on  Uiy  revolt  doth  lie. 
0  wha;t  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die  I 
But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no 

Wot?— 
Thou  mAyst  be  fiilse,  and  yet  I  know  it 
not^-92. 

So  sUlll  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true. 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  altcr'd-new; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  &lse  heart's  history 
Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles 

strange ; 
But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  Ifeoe  sweet  tore  i^ould  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  work- 
ings be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thenoe  bat  sweet- 
ness tdl. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  ! 

—93. 

Separated  firam  the  preceding  stanzas  by 
three  Sonnets^  the  94th,  d5th,  and  96tb,  which 
we  have  already  given — (they  are  those  in 
which  a  Mend  is  mildly  upbraided  for  the 
defects  in  his  character)— we  liave  a  second 
little  poem  on  Absence.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anything  mose  perfect  in  our  own  or 
any  other  language : — 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  f^eezuigs  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days 

seen ! 
What  old  Deeembei's  bareness  everywhere  1 
And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer^s 

time; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  ihe  prime. 
Like    widow'd    wombs    after    their    lord's 

decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  mc 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfathcr'd  fruit  ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  *t  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's 

near. — 97, 
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From  you  hare  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with 

him. 
Yet  not  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summers  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  th^  where 

they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did 

play.— 98. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  :— 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet 

that  smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  1     The  purple 

pride 
Which   on   thy   soft  cheek  for  complexion 

dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both. 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath  ; 
But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from 
thee.— 99. 

But  this  poem  is  quite  unconnected  with 
what  precedes  it.  It  is  placed  where  it  is, 
upon  no  principle  of  continuity.  Are  we, 
then,  to  infer  that  the  friend  whose  ''shame" 
is  ''like  a  canker  in  the  budding  rose"  is 
the  person  who  is  immediately  afterwards 
addressed  as  one  from  whom  every  flower 
hath  stolen  "  sweet  or  colour  ?  "  If  we  read 
these  three  stanzas  without  any  impression  of 
their  connexion  with  something  that  has 
gone  before,  we  shall  irresistibly  feel  that 
they  are  addressed  to  a  female.  They  point 
at  repeated  absences ;  and  why  may  they 
not  then  be  addressed  to  the  poet's  first  love  ? 
The  Earl  of  Southampton,  or  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  to  whom  the  series  of  Sonnets  are 


held  all  to  refer,  except  when  they  specially 
address  a  dark-haired  lady  of  question&ble 
character,  would  not  have  been  greatly 
pleased  to  have  been  complimented  on  the 
sweetness  of  his  breath,  or  the  whiteness  of 
his  hand.  The  Sonnets  which  are  un- 
questionably addressed  to  a  male,  although. 
they  employ  the  term  "beauty"  in  a  way 
which  we  cannot  easily  comprehend  in  our 
own  days,  have  always  reference  to  mardy 
beauty.  The  comparisons  in  the  above  Sonnets 
as  clearly  relate  to  female  beauty.  They 
are  precisely  the  same  as  Spenser  uses  in 
one  of  his  Amoretti, — ^the  64th ;  which  thus 
concludes ; — 

"Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  most  odorous 
smell. 
But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  exceL" 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  both  the  poems  on 
Absence,  in  the  stanzas  which  anticipate  1 
neglect  and  coldness,  and  in  others  which 
we  have  given  and  are  about  to  give,  we 
must  not  be  too  ready  to  connect  their  image 
with  the  person  who  is  addressed  in  the  first 
seventeen  Sonnets ;  or  be  always  prepared  to 
"seize  a  clue  which  innumerabU  passages 
give  us,"  according  to  Mr.  Hallam,  "and 
suppose  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of 
high  rank  as  w^  as  personal  b^uty  and 
accomplishment."*  The  chief  characteristic 
of  those  passages  which  clearly  apply  to  that 
"unknown  youth"  is,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
extravagance  of  admiration  conveyed  in  veiy 
hyperbolical  language.  Much  that  we  have 
quoted  oflers  no  example  of  the  justness  of 
Mr.  Hallam*s  complaint  against  these  pro- 
ductions : — ^'^  There  is  a  weakness  and  foUy 
in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection, 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of 
nobler  sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long 
series  of  Sonnets."  It  would  be  difficult,  we 
think,  to  find  more  forcible  thoughts  expressed 
in  more  simple,  and  therefore  tousling  lan- 
guage, than  in  the  following  continuous 
verses.  They  comprise  all  the  Sonnets 
numbered  from  109  to  125,  with  the  exception 
of  118, 119, 120, 121,  three  of  whidi  we  have 
already  printed  as  belonging  to  another 
subject  than  the  poet*8  constancy  of  affection ; 

*  *  Litemiui*  of  Bnrope.'  toL  itt.  pk  sn. 
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and  one  of  which  we  shall  giye  as  an  isolated 
fragment  :-^ 

Of  nerer  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify ! 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  from  my  soul  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again ; 
Just  to   the   time,  not  with  the  time  ex- 
changed,— 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  tbat  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood, 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 
Save  thou,  my  rose;  in  it  thou  art  my 
all.— 109. 

Alas,  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is 

most  dear. 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely;  but,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  proved  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  Qod  in  love,  to  whom  1  am  confined. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the 

best. 
Even  to  thy  pure  and    most  most  loving 

breast — 110. 

0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners 

breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a 

brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

—111. 


Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamped  upon  my  brow; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er-gpreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow] 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your 

tongue; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steeVd  sense  or  changes,  right  or 

wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  other^s  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense : — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  arc 

dead.— 112. 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind ; 

And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 

Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind. 

Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 

For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 

Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth 

latch; 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight. 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  crea- 
ture, 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night, 
The  crow,  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your 
feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine 
untrue. — 118. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd 

with  you. 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery, 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy. 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  cherubims  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  last  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble? 
0,  *t  is  the  first;  't  is  flattery  in  my  seeing. 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  Ms  gust  is 

'greeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine   eye   loves  it,  and  doth  first 
begin. — 114. 
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Tlioae  lines  thai  I  before  hjkye  writ,  do  lie, 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  yoa 

dearer; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  bum 

clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vowa^  and  change  decrees  of 

kinga» 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents, 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering 

things; 
Alas !  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  say,  "  Now  I  lore  you  best," 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  ineertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest] 
Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so, 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth 

growl — 116. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impedimenta    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alterati<m  finds. 
Or  bends  with  th^  remover  to  remove : 
0  no ;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth 's  unknown,  although  his  height 

be  taken. 
Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. — 116. 

Accuse  me  thus;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay; 
Forget  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  firequent  been  with  unknown 

minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchased 

right; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  &rthest  from  your 

sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down. 
And,  on  just  proof,  surmise  accumulate. 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. — 117. 


Thy  gifk^  thy  tables»  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity : 
Or  at  the  least  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  sabshit ; 
Till  each  to  ras'd  obUvioo  yieid  his  p«rt 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miasTd. 
That  poor  retention  conld  not  so  mnA  hold, 
Kor  need  I  tallies,  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  thad  receive  thee  metre; 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  forgetfolneBS  in  mt. — ^122. 

No!  ^Rme,  thou  shalt  not  boast  timt  I  do 

change: 
Thy  pyramids  built  np  with  newer  miglit 
Tome  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old; 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them 

told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie. 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste:       ' 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be   tme,  despite   thy  scythe   and 

thee :— 123. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state,      j 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  un&thei^d,     j 
As  subject  to  time's  love,  or  to  time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowerc 

gathered. 
No,  it  was  builded  fiur  from  accideni ; 
It  suflTers  net  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  fidls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  disoQKteat» 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashkHi  calls : 
It  fean  not  policy,  that  heretic. 
Which  works  on    leases  of  shott-anmber'd 

hours. 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat^  nor  drowns  with 

showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  haf«  Hred  for 

crime. — 124. 

Were  't  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. 
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Or  l«id  great  bases  for  eternity, 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  raining  ? 
Hare  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  &Toar 
Lose  ally  and  more,  by  paying  too  mneh  rent, 
For  componnd  sweet  foregoing  simple  saTOor, 
Pitiful  thrirors,  in  ihior  gazing  spent) 
l^o,"— let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thoa  my  oUation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no 
I  art. 

But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer!    a  true 
soul, 

When  most  impeached,  stands  least  in  thy 
control — 126. 

Dr.  Brake^  in  mftintivining  that  the  Son- 
nets, from  the  Ist  to  the  126th,  were  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Southamptan,  has  alleged, 
as  ^  one  of  the  most  striking  prooft  of  this 
position,"  the  fact  '*  that  the  language  of  the 
Dedication  to  the  'Bape  of  Luerece,'  and 
that  of  the  26th  Sonnet,  are  almost  precisely 
the  same.*'    If  the  reader  will  turn  to  this 
Dedication,  he  will  at  once  see  the  resem- 
blance.   ''  The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lord- 
ship is  without  end,"  shows  that,  in  the 
Sonnets  as  in    the  works  of  contemporary 
writers,  the  perpetually  recurring  terms  of 
love  and  lover  were  meant  to  convey  the 
most    profound    respect    as    well    as   the 
strongest  affection.    In  that  age  friendship 
was  not  considered  as  a  mere  conventional 
intercourse  for  social  gratification.    There 
was  depth  and  strength  in  it.    It  partook  of 
the   spiritual  energy  which  belonged  to  a 
higher  philosophy  of  the  affections  than  now 
presides  over  clubs  and  dinner-parties.  ^'My 
friend,"  or  *my  loTor,"  meant  something 
more  than  one  who  is  ordinarily  civil,  re- 
turns our  calls,  and  shakes  hands  upon  great 
occasions.    Lord  Southampton,  in  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  grare  Lord  Chancellor, 
calls  Shakspere  ''my  especial  friend."    To 
Lord     Southampton     Shakspere    dedicates 
'  love  without  end."    This  26th  Sonnet,  we 
baTe  little  doubt,  is  also  a  dedication,  ac- 
companying some  new  production  of   the 
nighty   dramatist,  in  accordance  with  his 
ieclaration,  ''What  I  have  done  is  yours, 
what  I  have  to  do  is  yours,  being  part  in  all 
[  have  devoted  yours :" — 


Lord  of  my  lore,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 
Doty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to 

show  it; 
But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thoughty  all  naked,  will   be- 
stow it: 
Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  by  moving. 
Points  on  me  graeioosiy  with  fiur  aspect^ 
And  puts  appaiel  on  my  tattered  loving. 
To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 
Then  may  I  diure  to  boast  how  I  do  love 

thee, 
Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou 
mayst  prove  ma — ^26. 

The  Sonnet  which  precedes  this  has  also  the 
maiked  <*i>^T*^^*^r  of  the  same  respectful 
affection;  and,  like  the  26th,  in  all  pro- 
bability aoconpanied  some  offuring  of  friend- 
ship;^ 

Let  those  who  are  in  &vour  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Ilnlook'd  fbr  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Great   princes'  iavourites   their   fair  leaves 

spread. 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painfiil  warrior  famoused  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd, 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved. 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 

—25. 

Again,  the  23rd  Sonnet  is  precisely  of  the 
same  character.  All  these  appear  to  us 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  poems  which 
surround  them — ^little  gems,  perfect  in  them- 
selves, and  wanting  no '  setting  to  add  to 
their  beauty : — 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much 

rage. 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own 

heart; 
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So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 

The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 

And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to 

decay, 
Overcharged  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's 

might. 
0  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompence, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more 

express'd. 
0  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine 

wit.--23. 

Between  the  23rd  and  25th  Sonnets,  which 
we  have  just  given — ^remarkable  as  they  are 
for  the  most  exquisite  simplicity  of  thought 
and  diction— occurs  the  following  conceit : — 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  pidnter,  and  hath 

steU'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held. 
And  pcispcctive  it  is  best  painter's  art 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his 

'     skUl, 
To  find  where  your  true  ima^  pictured  lies, 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still. 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine 

eyes.  » 

Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have 

done; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine 

for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the 

sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their 

art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not 

the  heart— 24. 

But,  separated  by  a  long  interval,  we  find 
two  variations  of  the  air,  entirely  out  of 
place  where  they  occur.  Can  we  doubt  that 
these  three  form  one  little  poem  of  them- 
selves ? — 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would 

bar. 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right 


My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost 

lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierced  with  ciystal  eyes,) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  says  in  him  thy  fidr  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ;  : 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined  | 

The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart'" 

part:  t 

As  thus :  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  ontward 

part. 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of 

heart— 46. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  leagae  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the 

other :  < 

When  that  mine  eye  is  fiunish'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth 

smother. 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth 

feast,  I 

And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart :     ! 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a 

part: 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst 

move, 
And  I  am  still  irith  them,  and  they  with 

thee ; 
Or  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  aogbt 
Awakes  my  heart   to   heart's   ttid  eye's 

dclight-47. 

The  77th  Sonnet  interrupts  the  continuity 
of  a  poem  which  we  shall  presently  give,  in 
which  the  writer  refers,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  jealousy,  to  an  '^  alien  pen.*'  fDierv 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Sonnet  is  com- 
pletely isolated.  It  is  clearly  intended  to 
accompany  the  present  of  a  note-book  : — 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beiuitics 

wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  wil! 

bear, 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  maysi  thoc 

taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memoir: 
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Thou  by  thy  dial's  aluuly  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt 

find 
Those   children   nurs'd,  deliyer'd  from  thy 

brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy 

book. — 77. 

The  76th  to  the  87th  Sonnets  (omitting 
the  77th  and  81st)  haye  been  held  to  refer 
to  a  particular  eyent  in  the  poetical  career 
of  Shakspere.  He  expresses  something  like 
jealousy  of  a  riyal  poet — a  ^  better  spirit/* 
By  some,  Spenser  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to ;  by  others,  Daniel.  But  we  do  not  accept 
these  stanzas  as  a  proof  that  William  Herbert 
is  the  person  always  addressed  in  these  Son- 
nets, for  the  alleged  reason  that  Daniel  was 
patronised  by  the  Pembroke  family,  and 
that,  in  1601,  he  dedicated  a  book  to  William 
Herbert,  to  which  Shakspere  is  held  to  allude 
in  the  82nd  Sonnet,  by  the  expression 
"dedicated  words.*'  This  is  Mr.  Boaden's 
theory.  One  of  the  Sonnets,  supposed  also 
to  refer  to  William  Herbert  as  ^'  a  man  right 
fair,**  was  published  in  1599,  when  the  young 
nobleman  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 
But  in  the  stanzas  which  relate  to  some 
poetical  rivalry,  real  or  imaginary,  the  per- 
son addressed  has 

"  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing. 
And  giyen  grace  a  double  majesty." 

He  is 

"as  &ir  in  knowledge  as  in  hue." 

The  praises  of  the  "  lovely  boy,'*  be  he  Wil- 
liam Herbert  or  not,  are  always  confined  to 
his  personal  appearance  and  his  good  nature. 
There  is  a  quiet  tone  about  the  following 
which  separates  them  from  the  Sonnets  ad- 
dressed to  that  "  unknown  youth  ;**  and  yet 
they  may  be  as  unreal  as  we  believe  most  of 
those  to  be  :— 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  1 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  1 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found   methods  and  to  compounds 
strange  1 


Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same,  ■ 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  evexy  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their   birth,  and  where  they  did 
proceed) 

0  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you, 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 

For,  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 

So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. — 76. 

So  oft  have  1  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse, 
And  found  such  fidr  assistance  in  my  verse, 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyesi,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to 

sing. 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing; 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  1  compile. 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee  : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the 

style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  looming  my  rude  ignorance. 

—78. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  deca/d, 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 

1  gprant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Tet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 

He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth 

say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost 

pay.— 79. 

0,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your 

fiune  f 
But  since  your  worth  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is,) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
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Mj  saucy  hark,  inferior  far  to  hie, 
Ott  yoor  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth 

ride; 
Or,  being  wreok'd,  1  am  a  worthless  boat, 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  oast  away, 
The  worst  waa  this;— my  love  was  my 

decay. — 80. 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse. 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o*erlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fiur  subject,  blessiAg  every  book. 
Thou  art  aa  iiur  in  Icnowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforced  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathized 
In  true   plain  words,    by  thy   true-telling 

friend; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better 

us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood;  in  thee  it  is 

abusU— 82. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  £ur  no  painting  set 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant^  well  might 

show 
How  far  a  modem  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth 

grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a 

tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fidr 

eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

Who  is  it  that  saysinogtl  whidi  oan  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise, — that  yon  alone  are 

you] 
In  whose  eonfine  immnrad  is  tiie  -ston 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 


Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  sul^ject  lends  not  some  amall  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  yon  are  you,  so  dignifies  kia  fitoiy. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  wiit» 
Not  T«ftking  worse  what  nature  made  ao  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fiune  lua  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  evexywhere. 
You  te  your  beauteous  hleann^pB  add  a  eoise. 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makea  your 
praises  worse. — 84. 

My  tongue-tied  muse  in  mamiera  kolda  her 

still. 
While  commenta  of  your  pndae,  ridblj  oom- 

pird. 
Reserve  their  chancter  with  golden  qnill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  mosee  fil'd. 
I  thii^  good  thoughts,  while  others  imte  good 

words, 
And,  like  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  "  Amen" 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  afibrds. 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  *"T  ia  so,  'ttf 

true," 
And  to  the  most  of  piuse  add  aomething 

more; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought^  whose  lorre  to  you. 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank 

before. 
Then  otiiers  for  the  breath  of  words  respect. 
Me  for  my  dumb   thoogfats  speaking  in 

effect. — 86. 


I 


! 


Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  hia  great 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precioua  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brun  in- 

hearse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  whereia  ther 

grewl 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  piteh,  that  struck  me  dead ! 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ^oat 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intdligoBce, 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  tihenoe. 

But,  when  your  countenance  fil*d  np  his  line. 

Then  lack'd  I  matter :  that  enfeebled  miDf . 

— «€. 

Farewell  1  thou  art  too  dear  fi>r  my  pottrj- 

ing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  tfaj  ftatimatf : 
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The  dnrter  of  Hij  iroith  gires  thee  sflleasiag; 
My  bonds  in  iboe  toe  all  detenninftte. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  hot  hgr  thy  gmnting  1 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  n^  desenringl 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting; 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gay'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not 

knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thon  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  mak- 
ing. 
Thus  haye  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth 

ibtter. 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 

—87. 

We  cannot  tnuse  the  ooimexion  <if  tibe 
ISlst  Sonnet  with  what  precedes  and  what 
follows  it.  It  may  stand  alone — a  somewhat 
impatient  expxesaioii  of  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  which  too  often  galls 
those  moat  who,  in  the  conscioiianess  of  right, 
ongjit  to  be  best  prepared  to  be  indifferent 
toit:— 

'T  is  better  to  be  Tile,  than  vile  esteem'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being. 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem*d 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  othere*  seeing. 
For  why  should  othera'  falae  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  fhultifis  why  are  frailer  spies. 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think 

good? 
No. — ^I  am  that  I  am;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own : 
I  may  be  stiaaght  though  they  themselves  be 

bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be 
shown, 
TTnless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness 
reign.— 121. 


Lastly,  of  the  Sonnets  entirely  independent 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  series,  the  fol- 
lowing, already  mentioned,  famishes  one  of 
the  many  proofs  which  wd  have  endeavoured 
to  produce  that  the  original  arrangement 
was  in  many  respects  an  arbitrary  one : — 

Poor  soul,  the  oentre  of  my  smful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 


Why  dost  thon  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  f 
Why  so  laige  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thon  upon  thy  &ding  mansion  spend  1 
Shall  wornw,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end  ] 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  houn  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more ; 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on 
men. 

And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more 
dying  then. — 146. 


III. 


Wb  have  thus,  with  a  labour  whieh  we  fear 
may  be  disproportionate  to  the  results,  se- 
parated those  parts  of  this  series  of  poems 
which  appeared  to  be  manifestly  complete  in 
themselves,  or  not  essentially  connected  with 
what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  "leading 
idea  "  which  prevails  throughout  the  collec- 
tion. It  has  been  said,  with  great  eloquence, 
''  It  is  true  that,  in  the  poetry  as  well  as  in 
the  fictions  of  early  ages,  we  find  a  more 
ardent  tone  of  affection  in  the  language  of 
friendship  than  has  since  been  usual;  and 
yet  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of  such 
rapturous  devotedness,  saoh  an  idolatry  of 
admiring  love,  as  the  greatest  being  whom 
nature  ever  produced  in  the  human  form 
pours  forth  to  some  unknown  youth  in  the 
majority  of  these  Sonnets."*  The  same 
accomplished  critic  further  speaks  of  the 
strangeness  of  "  Shakspere's  humiliation  in 
addressing  him  (the  youth)  as  a  being  be- 
fore whose  feet  he  crouched,  whose  frown  he 
feared,  whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  most 
insulting  kind — the  seduction  of  the  mistress 
to  whom  we  have  alluded — he  felt  and  be- 
wailed ¥rithout  resenting."  We  should  agree 
with  Mr.  Hallam,  if  these  circuinstances  xoere 
mamfetty  that,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
beauties  of  theae  Sonnets^  the  pleasure  of 
their  perusal  would  be  much  diminished. 
But  we  believe  that  these  isqiressiaiis  have 
been,  in  a  great  degree,  produced  by  legard- 
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ing  the  original  arrangement  as  the  natural 
and  proper  one — as  one  suggested  by  the 
dependence  of  one  part  upon  another,  in  a 
poem  essentially  continuous.  Mr.  Hallam, 
with  these  impressions,  adds,  somewhat 
strongly,  '^  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish 
that  Shakspere  had  never  written  them." 
Let  us,  howeyer,  analyze  what  we  have 
presented  to  the  reader  in  a  different  order 
than  that  of  the  original  edition : — 

I. 

Sonnets. 

WHl 3 

Black  eyes 3 

77ie  virginal 1 

False  compare 2 

Tyranny         .        .        .        .        .3 

ISxivery 2 

Coldness 1 

I  hate  not  you 1 

The  liiile  lov&^od  (not  reprinted)    .  2 
Love  and  hatred       .        .        .        .10 

L}fiddity 3 

Injury     ......  6 

Afritn£sfav!u      ....  3 

Foryiffcness 3 

43 

II. 

Sonnets. 

Confiding  friendship       ...  4 

Humility 4 

Absence 9 

Estrangement 9 

A  second  ahsenoe      ....  3 

Fiddity 13 

Dedications 3 

The  picture 3 

Thenote^fook 1 

Rivalry 10 

Reputation 1 

Thesoul 1 

61 

We  have  thus  as  many  as  104  Sonnets  which, 
if  they  had  been  differently  arranged  upon 
their  original  publication,  might  have  been 
read  with  undiminished  pleasure,  as  &r  as 
regards  the  strangeness  of  their  author*s 
humiliation  before  one  unknown  youth ;  and 


haye  therefore  left  us  no  regret  that  he  had 
written  them.  If  we  are  to  regard  a  few  of 
these  as  real  disclosures,  with  reference  to  a 
"  dark-haired  lady  whom  the  poet  loyed,  but 
oyer  whose  relations  to  him  there  is  thrown 
a  yeil  of  mystery,  allowing  us  to  see  little 
except  the  feeling  of  the  parties — that  their 
loye  was  guilt," — we  are  to  consider,  what  is 
so  justly  added  by  the  writer  from  whom  we 
quote,  that  *^  much  that  is  most  unpleasing 
in  the  circumstances  connected  with  those 
magnificent  lyrics  is  removed  by  the  air  of 
despondency  and  remorse  which  breathes 
through  those  which  come  most  closely  on 
the  facts." ''^  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  an  age  when  the  Italian  models 
of  poetry  were  so  diligently  cultiymted, 
imaginary  loves  and  imaginary  jealousies 
were  freely  admitted  into  verses  which  ap- 
peared to  address  themselves  to  the  reader 
in  the  personal  character  of  the  poet 
Regarding  a  poem,  whether  a  sonnet  or  an 
epic,  essentially  as  a  work  of  art,  the  artist 
was  not  careful  to  separate  his  own  identity 
from  the  sentiments  and  situations  which 
he  delineated — any  more  than  the  pastoral 
poets  of  the  next  century  were  solicitous  to 
tell  their  readers  that  their  Oorjdona  and 
Phyllises  were  not  absolutely  themaelves 
and  their  mistresses.  The  'Amoretti'  of 
Spenser,  for  example,  consisting  of  eighty- 
eight  Sonnets,  is  dso  a  puzsle  to  all  those 
who  regard  such  productions  as  necessarily 
autobiographical.  These  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  1596;  in  several  passages  a  date 
is  somewhat  distinctly  marked,  for  there  are 
lines  which  refer  to  the  completion  of  the 
first  six  Books  of  the  *  Fairy  Queen,'  and  to 
Spenser*s  appointment  to  the  lauxeatship— 
"  the  badge  which  I  do  bear."  And  yet  they 
are  full  of  the  complaints  of  an  unrequited 
love,  and  of  a  disdainful  mistress,  at  a  period 
when  Spenser  was  married,  and  settled  with 
his  family  in  Ireland.  Chalmers  is  here  again 
ready  with  his  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
They  were  addressed,  as  well  as  Shakspere'^ 
Sonnets,  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  belicre 
that,  taken  as  works  of  art,  having  a  certain 
degree  of  continuity,  the  Sonnets  of  Bpenser. 
of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  of  Shakspere,  although 
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in  many  instances  they  might  shadow  forth 
real  feelings,  and  be  outpourings  of  the  in- 
most heart,  were  presented  to  the  world  as 
exercises  of  fancy,  and  were  received  by  the 
world  as  such.    The  most  usual  form  which 
such  compositions  assumed  was  that  of  love- 
verses.     Spenser's  '  Amoretti '  are  entirely 
of  this  character,  as  their  name  implies ; 
Daniel's,  which  are  fifty-seven  in  number, 
are  all  addressed  "To  Delia;"   Drayton's, 
which  he  calls  "  Ideas,"  are  somewhat  more 
miscellaneous  in  their  character.  These  were 
the  three  great  poets  of  Shakspere's  days. 
Spenser's  'Amoretti'  was  first  printed  in  1595; 
Daniel's  'Delia'  m  1592;  Drayton's  'Ideas' 
in  1594.    In  1593  was  also  published  'Licia, 
or  Poems  of  Love,  in  honour  of  the  admirable 
and  singular  virtues  of  his  Lady.'    This  book 
contains  fifty-two  Sonnets,  all  conceived  in 
the  language  of  passionate  affection  and 
extravagant  praise.     And  yet  the  author, 
in  his  Address  to  the  Reader,  says — "If 
thou  muse  what  my  Licia  is,  take  her  to 
be  some  Diana,  at  the  least  chaste,  or  some 
^linerva,  no  Venus,  fairer  far.     It  may  be 
she  is  Learning's  image,  or  some  heavenly 
wonder,  which  the  precisest  may  not  mislike: 
perhaps  under  that  name  I  have  shadowed 
Discipline."    This  fashion  of  Sonnet-writing 
upon  a  continuous  subject  prevailed,  thus, 
about  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the 
'  Venus    and   Adonis '   and   the   '  Lucrece,' 
when  Shakspere  had  taken  his  rank  amongst 
the  poets  of  his  time — ^independent  of  his 
dramatic  rank.    He  chose  a  new  subject  for 
a  series  of  Sonnets ;  he  addressed  tiiem  to 
some  youth,  some  imaginary  person,  as  we 
conceive ;  he  made  this  fiction  the  vehicle 
for  stringing  together  a  succession  of  brilliant 
images,  exhausting  every  artifice  of  language 
to  present  one  idea  under  a  thousand  different 
forms — 

"  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent." 

Coleridge,  with  his  usual  critical  discri- 
mination, speaking  of  the  Italian  poets  of 
the  fifteenUi  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
glancing  also  at  our  own  of  the  same  period, 
saysy  ''  In  opposition  to  the  present  age,  and 
perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme,  they  placed 
the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  art.     The  ex- 
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cellence  at  which  they  aimed  consisted  in 
the  exquisite  polish  of  the  diction,  com- 
bined with  perfect  simplicity."*  This,  we 
apprehend,  is  the  characteristic  excellence  of 
Shakspere's  Sonnets ;  displaying,  to  the  care- 
ful reader  "  the  studied  position  of  words 
and  phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part 
should  be  melodious  in  itself  but  contribute 
to  the  harmony  of  the  whole."  He  sought 
for  a  canvas  in  which  this  elaborate  colour- 
ing, this  skilful  management  of  light  and 
shade,  might  be  attempted,  in  an  address  to 
a  young  man,  instead  of  a  scornful  Delia  or 
a  proud  Daphne;  and  he  commenced  with 
an  exhortation  to  that  young  man  to  marry. 
To  allow  of  that  energy  of  language  which 
would  result  from  the  assumption  of  strong 
feeling,  thb  pobt  links  himself  with  the 
young  man's,  happiness  by  the  strongest 
expressions  of  friendship— in  the  common 
language  of  that  day,  love.  We  say,  ad- 
visedly, the  poet;  for  it  is  in  this  character 
that  the  connexion  between  the  two  friends 
is  preserved  throughout;  and  it  is  in  this 
character  that  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
young  man  is  made  a  constantly  recurring 
theme.  With  these  imperfect  observations, 
we  present  the  continuous  poem  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  nineteen  Sonnets: — 

From  Mrest  creatures  we  desire  increase. 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial 

fuel. 
Making  a  fiunine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  own  bud  bnriest  thy  content. 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and 
thee. — 1. 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held : 
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Then  being  adc*4  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes» 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftlen  puiiae. 
How  much  more  praiae  detenr'd  thy  beauty's 

nae, 
If  thoa  conldai  answer — **  This  fiur  child  of 


Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  ex- 
cuse— " 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine ! 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art 

old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st 
it  cold.— 2. 

Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thon 

viewest, 
Now  is  the  time  that  fhce  should  fonn  another; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  mneweat^ 
Thon  dost  beguile  the  woiid,  nnbleas  some 

mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  uncar'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-loye,  to  stop  posterity? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt 

sec. 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But,  if  thou  live  remember'd  not  to  be. 
Die  single^  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

—3. 

Unthrifty  levelineos,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  lega^l 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing  but  doth  lend. 
And,  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  laigess  given  thee  to  give  1 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live) 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  aecepteUe  audit  canst  thon  leave? 

Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with 
thee, 

Whielv  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. — i. 

Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  veiy  same, 
And  that  unfair  which  fidrly  doth  excel ; 


For  ne^er-resting  time  leada  snaisBer  on 
To  hideoua  winter,  and  oonfounds  him  Uieie : 
Sap  check'd  with  frosty  and  lusty  leaires  quite 

Beauty  o'enmoVd,  and  bareness  eveiywhere : 
Then,  were  not  summer's  distilla/^ion  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  ^ass, 
Beant/s  effect  with  beanty  were  beseft. 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  waa^ 
But   flowers    distill'd,    though,  they  with 

winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show ;  their  anbstaaoe  atill 
lives  sweet — 5. 

Then  let  not  winter^s  ragged  hand  defree 
In  tiiee  thy  summ^,  ere  thou  be  diatilTd : 
Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thon  seme 

plaee 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  aoii^kiU'd.       j 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usmy,  \ 

Which  happiea  those  that  pay  the  willing  loaa ; 
That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 
Ot  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  aji» 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refignr'd  thee : 
Then,  what  could  Death  do  if  thou  ahooldst 

depart, 
Leaving  the  living  in  posterity? 
Be  not  self-wili'd  for  thou  art  much  too  fiur  ■ 
To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms 

thine  heir. — d.  t 


Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gncious  ISght 
Lifts  up  his  bunrittg  head,  eadi  umfer  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing 
Serving  with  looks  his  Mwred  migesty 
And  having  climb'd  the  ste^^p   heaveolv  j 
WU,  '  j 

Resembling  strong  yoath  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still, 
Atten^ng  en  hie  golden  pilgriouige ; 
But  when  from  highrmost  pitch,  with 


Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  oonverted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  wmy : 
So  thon,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a 


Music  to  hear,  why  hear^st  thou  mnrie 
Sweets  with  sweets  w«r  not,  joy 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  whidi  thou 

ghMllyT 
Or  else  reeeiv'st  with  pteasure  thine 


"••  I 


aadlyi   ; 

w. ! 

t 
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If  the  true  eoaooid  of  weU^tuned  aomida^ 
By  wuoDB  nuunied,  do  oflfond  thino  ear, 
Tbey  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confoundfl 
In  siBglenefiB  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark   how  one   striiig^  swoei   hnnhmid    to 

another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  matnal  ordering ; 
Besembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  ung : 
Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seem- 
ing one. 
Sings  thia  to  thee,  **  Thou  ungle  wilt  prove 
none.** — 8. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye, 
That  then  ooneom'st  thyself  in  wagl^'  lift  ] 
Ah  !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makelcss  wife : 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep, 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in 

mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth 

spend, 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  et^joys 

it: 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it 
Ifo  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame 
commits. — 9. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bearcat  love  to  any 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many. 
Bat  that  thou  none  loy'st  is  most  evident; 
For  thoQ  art  so  poesess'd  with  murderous  hate, 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  con- 
spire; 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 
Wliich  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
O  chenge  thy  thought^  that  I  may  change  my 

mind! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  level 
Be  ae  thy  presence  is,  (pucioua  and  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind^earted  prove ; 
Make  thee  anothw  self,  for  love  of  me. 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or 
thee. — 1(K 

As  fiist  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  &8t  thou  groVst 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  de- 
partest; 


And  that  fieah  blood  iriiich  youngly  thou 

bestow'si, 
Thou  majat  eall  thtae,  whea  thoa  fimsi  yotriJi 

eooveiiosik. 
Hereia  live*  wiaiess,  beaatjf;  and  inenflw; 
Wxthont  tfaifl^  lii^y,.i^,  and  eold  deea;f : 
If  all  weie  Miaded  so,,  the  tunes  should  cease, 
And  threescore  yean  would  aiaka  the  world 

awaj. 
Let  those  whom  Katun  hath,  ael  made  for 

storey 
Harsh,  featnreleBBr  and  rode^  bacmily  perish : 
Look,  whom  she  beat  endow'd,  she  gave  thee 


Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shooldai  in  bounty 

cherish: 
She  caiVd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant 

thereby 
Thou  i^onldst  print  more,  nor  let  that  eepy 

die. — 11. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
"When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curb,  all  silver'd  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly 

beard; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweetsandbeautiesdo  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow; 
And  nothing  'gainst  Times  scythe  can  make 

defence, 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee 

hence. — 12. 

0  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself 's  decease. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should 

bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter  s  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  coldl 

0  !  none  but  unthrifts : — Bear  my  love,  you 
know 

You  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  so. — ^13. 
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Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy^ 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quality : 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind, 
Or  say,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert : 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and 
date. — ^14. 

When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but 

shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  com- 
ment; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheer'd  and  check'd  ever  by  the  selfsame  sky; 
y aunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight. 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night; 
And  all  in  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you, 
As  he  takes  fh)m  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

—15. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  Timel 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren 

rhyme  1 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset. 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living 

flowers, 
Huch  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 
Which  this,  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  &ir, 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own 
sweet  skill. — 16. 

Who  will  believe  my  verae  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  moat  high  deserts] 


Though  yet  Heaven  knows  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half 

your  parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes, 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces^ 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  This  poet  lieai, 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly 

fikces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 
Be  acom'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  j 

tongue ; ' 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that 

time. 
You  should  live  twice; — ^in  it,  and  in  mj 

rhyme. — 17. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summei^s  day  ¥ 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  o: 

May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date: 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of -heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fiur  from  fair  sometime  declinea, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  eonise,  un- 

trimm'd ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fiide, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fiur  thou  owest : 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander  st  in  hii: 

shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  aee. 
So  long  Uvea  this,  and  this  givea  life  to 

thee. — 18. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweei 

brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tigef  ^ 

jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-lWd  phoenix  in  her  blood: 
Make  glad  and  sony  seasons,  as  thou  fleets, 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time. 
To  the  wide  worid,  and  all  her  fiuUni;  sweets : 
But  I  fbrbid  thee  one  most  heinoua  crime : 
0  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  lore's  &ir  brow. 
Nor  drawno  lines  therewith  thine  antique  pen : 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst>  old  Time :  deeipite  thj 

wrong. 
My  love  shall  In  my  verse  ever  live  yoimir. 

— li. 
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That  this  series  of  Sonnets,  powerful  as 
they  are,  displaying  not  only  the  most 
abundant  variety  of  imagery,  but  the  greatest 
felicity  in  making  the  whole  harmonious, 
constitutes  a  poem  ambitious  only  of  the 
honours  of  a  work  of  Art,  is,  we  think, 
manifest.  If  it  had  been  addressed  to  a  real 
person,  no  other  object  could  haye  been  pro- 
posed than  a  display  of  the  most  brilliant 
ingenuity.  In  the  next  age  it  would  have 
been  called  an  exquisite  '^  copy  of  yerses." 
But  in  the  next  age,  probably— certainly  in 
our  own — the  author  would  haye  been  pro- 
nounced arrogant  beyond  measure  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  immortality  of  his  rhymes. 
There  is  a  show  of  modesty,  indeed,  in  the 
expressions  "barren  rhyme"  and  "pupil 
pen;"  but  that  is  speedily  cast  off,  and 
"eternal  summer"  is  promised  through 
"  eternal  lines  ;"  and 

''  3o  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee." 

Regarding  these  nineteen  Sonnets  as  a  con- 
tinuous poem,  wound  up  to  the  climax  of  a 
hyperbolical  promise  of  immortality  to  the 
object  whom  it  addresses,  we  receive  the  20th 
Sonnet  as  the  commencement  of  another 
poem  in  which  the  same  idea  is  retained. 
The  poet  is  bound  to  the  youth  by  ties  of 
strong  affection ;  but  nature  has  called  upon 
the  possessor  of  that  beauty 

"  Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls 
amas^th," 

to  cultivate  closer  ties.  This  Sonnet,  through 
an  utter  misconception  of  the  language  of 
Shakspere*s  time,  has  produced  a  comment 
sufficiently  odious  to  throw  an  unpleasant 
shade  over  much  which  follows.  The  idea 
ivhich  it  contains  is  continued  in  the  63rd 
Sonnet ;  and  we  give  the  two  in  connexion : — 

A  woman's  fiice,  with   nature's  own   hand 

painted, 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's 

fiishion; 
An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in 

rolling, 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 


A  man  in  hne,  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 
Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls 

amazeth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
Till   Nature,    as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a 

doting, 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's 

pleasure. 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their 

treasure. — 20. 

What  is  your  substance,   whereof  are  you 

made. 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you 

tendl 
Since  eveiy  one  hath,  every  one,  one's  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new : 
Speak  of  the  spring  and  foizon  of  the  year ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear, 
And  you  in  eveiy  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  aU  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant 

heart. — 53. 

Between  the  20th  Sonnet  and  the  53rd  oc- 
cur, as  it  appears  to  us,  a  number  of  frag- 
ments which  we  have  variously  classified, 
and  which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the 
praises  of  that  ''unknown  youth"  who  has 
been  supposed  to  preside  over  five-sixths  of 
the  entire  series  of  verses.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  '^ begetter"  of  the  Sonnets 
was  not  able  to  beget,  or  obtain,  all ;  and 
that  there  is  a  considerable  hiatus  between 
the  20th  Sonnet  and  the  second  hyperbolical 
close,  which  he  filled  up  as  well  as  he  could, 
from  other  ''sugared  sonnets  amongst  pri- 
vate friends :" — 

O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous 

seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth 

give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roees^ 
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Hang'  on  sach  thorns  and  play  aa  wantonly 
When,  Bimuner^  breach  their  masked  bods 

diacloees: 
Bat^  for  their  Tirtne  only  is  their  ahov, 
They  live  umroo'd,  and  nnseepeeted  &de ; 
Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  dft  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  dealiis-  are  sweetast  oiiaarB 
made: 
And  BO  of  yon,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fitde,  by  yerae  diofciis  your 
tnith.->64. 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  con- 
tents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish 

time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall 

bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Ghkinst  death  and  all  oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still 

find  room. 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  worid  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

—56. 

Wherever  we  meet  with  these  magnificent 
promises  of  the  immortality  which  the  poet's 
verses  are  to  bestow,  ire  find  them  associated 
with  that  personage,  the  representative  at 
once  of  "Adonis"  and  of  "  Helen,"  who  pre- 
sents himself  to  us  as  the  unreal  coinage  of 
the  fancy.  In  many  of  the  lines  which  we 
have  given  in  the  second  division  of  this 
inquiry,  the  reader  will  have  noticed  the 
afiTeeting  modesty,  the  humility  without 
abasement,  of  the  great  poet  comparing  him- 
self with  others.  Here  Shakspere  indeed 
speaks.  For  example,  take  the  whole  of  the 
32nd  Sonnet.  We  should  scarcely  imagine, 
if  the  poem  were  continuous,  as  Mr.  Brown 
believes,  that  the  last  stanza  of  the  second 
portion  of  it  in  his  classification  would  con- 
clude with,  these  lines  : — 


u 


Not  marble,  not  the  g^ded  monomenta 

Of  prinees,  shall  ontidve  thU  powerfid  rhyme.* 


They  contxast  resMriuibly  witk  the  toii«  of 
the  32nd  Sonnet, — 

"  These  poor  rude  lineB  of  thy  deceased  lover."" 

Marea  has  a  pamiga :  ''  As  Ovid  saith.  of  his 
works — 

'  Janaqne  opoa  exegi  qaod  nee  Joris  ia».  nee 

ignia^ 
Nee  poterit  fermm,  nee  edaz  aboki«  v«tea- 

taa;* 

and  as  Harace  saidi  of  his, 

'  Sxegi  monumentnm  ere  perennin     ftc. ; 

so  say  /  severally  of  Sir  Philip  SidxiejX 
Spenser's,.  Daniel's,  Drayton's,  Suik6apeare\ 
and  Warner's  works."  What  Ovid  and 
Horace,  said  is  imitated  in  the  55th  Sonnet 
But  we  greatly  doubt  if  what  Meres  would 
have  said  of  Shakspere  he  would  have  said 
of  himself^  except  in  some  assumed  chaEacier, 
to  which  we  have  not  the  key.  Ben  Jonson, 
to  whom  a  boastful  spirit  has  with  some 
justice  been  objected,  never  said  anything 
so  strong  of  his  own  writings  ;  and  he  mrote 
wi^  too  much  reliance,  in  this  and  other 
particulars,  upon  classical  examplea.  But 
Jonson  was  not  a  writer  of  Sonnets^  which, 
pitched  in  an  artificial  key,  made  this  boast- 
ful tone  a  constitnent  part  of  the  wh«^e  pei^ 
formance.  The  man^  who  never  once  i^eakz 
of  his  own  merits  in  his  dramas,  the  greatest 
productions  of  the  human,  intellect,  irh«n  he 
put  on  the  imaginary  character  in  which  a 
poetia  weaving  a  fiction  out  of  his  supposed 
personal  relations,  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
fonn  himaalf  to  the  praetiee  of  other  masters 
of  the  art.  Shakspere  here  adopted  t]i»  tone 
which  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Dimjton  had 
adopted.  The  parallel  appears  to  ua  very 
remarkable  ;  and  we  most  beg  &e  indulgence 
of  our  readers  while  we  present  them  a  few 
passages  from  each  of  these  writers. 

And  first  of  Spenser.  His  27th  Sonnet 
will  furnish  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
general  tone  of  his  'Amoretti,'  and  of  the 
self-exaltation  which  appears  to  belong  to 
this  species  of  poem  : — 

"  Fair  Proud  !  now  tell  me,  why  should  fiUr  be 
proud, 
Sith  all  world's  glory  is  but  dross  unclean. 
And  in  the  shade  of  death  itself  shall  shiond. 
However  now  thereof  ye  litUe  ween  ! 
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That  goodly  idol,  now  so  gay  beseen. 
Shall  doff  her  flesh's  borroVd  fiut  attire  f 
And  be  foigot  as  it  had  never  been; 
That  many  now  much  worship  and  admire  t 
Ne  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire, 
Ne  any  mention  shall  thereof  remain, 
But  what  this  verse,  that  never  shall  expire. 
Shall  to  you  purchase  with  her  thanUeas  pain  1 
Fair  t  be  no  longer  proud  of  that  shall  perish, 
But  that,  which  shall  you  make  immortal, 
cherish." 

And  the  69th  Sonnet  is  still  more  like  the 
model  npon  whidi  Bhakspere  fbnned.  his 
55th  :— 

"  The  &mous  warriors  of  the  antique  world 
Us'd  trophies  to  erect  in  stately  wise. 
In  whiefa  they  would  the  records  have  enxolFd 
Of  their  great  deeds  and  m^ofoaa  empriae. 
What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  devise. 
In  which  X  may  record  the  memoiy 
Of  my  love's  conquest,  peerless  beauty's  prize, 
Adom'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity? 
Even  this  vene,  voVd  to  eternity. 
Shall  be  theireof  immortal  monmnent ; 
And  tell  her  piaiae  to  all  posterity. 
That  may  admire  such  world's  rare  wonder- 
ment; 
The  happy  purchase  of  my  glorious  spoil, 
Gotten  at  hut  with  labour  and  long  toiL** 

Spenser^s  75th  Sonnet  also  thus  closes : 

"  My  verse  your  virtues  rare  shall  eternize. 
And  in  the  heavena  write  your  glorious  name. 
Where,  when  as  Death  shall  all  the  worid 

subdue, 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew." 

Of  Daniers  Sonnets,  the  41st  and  42nd 
furnish  examples  of  the  same  toney  though 
somewhat  more  subdued  than  in  Shakspere 
or  Spenser : — 

Be  not  displeased  that  these  my  papers  should 
Bewray  unto  the  world  how  lair  thou  art ; 
Or  that  my  wits  have  show'd  the  best  they 

could. 
(The  chastest  flame  that  ever  warmed  heart !) 
Think  not»  sweet  Delia,  this  shall  be  thy  shame. 
My  muse  should  sound  thy  praise  with  mourn- 
ful warble ; 
How  many  live,  the  glory  of  whose  name 
Shall  rest  in  ioe,  when  thine  is  graVd  in 

marble! 
Thou  mayst  in  after  ages  live  esteem'd, 
Unburied  in  these  lines,  reaerv'd  in  pureness; 
These  shall  entomb  those  eyes,  that  have  re- 

deem'd 
He  from  the  vulgar,  thee  from  all  obscureness. 
Although  my  careful  accents  never  mov'd 

thee, 
Yet  count  it  no  disgrace  that  I  have  lov'd 
thee.** 


tt 


"  Dsli%  diaae  ey«^  that  so  admire  thiae, 
Hav«  seen  those  walls  which  proud  ambition 

reared 
To  check  the  worid;  how  they  entomb'd  harve 

lien 
Within  themselves^andon  them  ploughs  have 

ear^d. 
Yet  never  fbond  that  barbarous  hand  attain'd 
The  spoil  of  fame  deserved  by  virtuous  men ; 
Whose  glorious  actions  luckily  had  gain'd 
The  eternal  annals  of  a  happy  p«i. 
And  therefore  grieve  not  if  thy  beanties  die ; 
Though  time  d^  spoil  thee  of  the  fiuieat  veil 
That  ever  yet  cover d  mortality; 
And  must  enstar  the  needle  and  liie  rail 
That  grace  which  doth  more  than  enwoman 

thee, 
Lives  in  my  lineei,  and  moat  eternal  be." 

But  Drayton,  if  he  display  not  the  energy 
of  Shakspere,  the  fancy  of  Spenser,  or  the 
sweetness  of  Daniel,  is  not  behind  either  in 
the  eztrava^pmce  of  his  admiration  or  his 
confidence  in  his  own  power.  The  6th  and 
the  44th  '  Ideas'  aca  auflicient  examples : — 

"  How  many  paltry,  foolish,  painted  tilings, 
That  now  in  coaches  trouble  every  street, 
ffliall  be  forgotten,  whom  no  poet  sings. 
Ere  they  be  well  wrapp'd  in  their  winding- 
sheet! 
When  I  to  thee  eternity  shall  give, 
YHien  nothing  else  remaineth  of  these  daya^ 
And  queens  hereafter  shall  be  glad  to  live 
Upon  the  alms  of  thy  superfluous  praise ; 
Yirgina  and  matrons,  reading  thesemy  rhymes. 
Shall  be  so  nmch  delighted  with  thy  story. 
That  they  shall  grieve  they  lived  not  in  these 

times. 
To  have  seen  thee,  their  sex's  only  glory: 
So  thou  shalt  fly  above  the  vidgar  throng. 
Still  to  survive  in  my  immortal  song* ' 

"  Whilst  thus  my  pen  strives  to  eternize  thee. 
Age  rules  my  lines  with  wrinkles  in  my  fiM;e, 
Where,  in  the  map  of  all  my  misery, 
Is  modell'd  out  the  world  of  my  disgrace : 
Whilst,  in  despite  of  tyrannizing  rfaymesi, 
Medea-like,  I  make  thee  young  again. 
Proudly  thou  scom'st  my  world  out-wearing 

rhymes. 
And  murther'st  virtue  with  thy  coy  disdain ; 
And  though  in  youth  my  youth  untimely 

perish. 
To  keep  thee  fh>m  oblivion  and  the  grave, 
Unaning  agcs  yct  my  rhymes  shall  cherish, 
Where  I  eutomb'd  my  better  part  shall  save ; 
And  though  this  earthly  body  iade  and  die, 
My  name  shall  mount  upon  eternity." 

We  now  proceed  to  what  appears  another 
continuous  poem  amongst  Shakspere's  Son- 
nets, addressed  to  the  same  object  as  the 
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first  nineteen  stanzas  were  addressed  to,  and 
deyoted  to  the  same  admiration  of  his  per- 
sonal beauty.  The  leading  idea  is  now  that 
of  the  spoils  of  Time,  to  be  repaired  only  by 
the  immortality  of  verse : — 

Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thon  forgett'st  so 

long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy 

might 1 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects 

light  1 
Eetum,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument 
Rise,  restive  Muse,  my  love*s  sweet  face  sur- 
vey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 
Give  my  love  fiune,  fisater  than  Time  wastes 

Ufe; 
So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked 

knife.— 100. 


O  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy^  amends, 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  1 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer,  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
"Tpith  needs  no  colour  with  his  colour  fix'd. 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 
But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd]"— 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be 

dumbi 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office.  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows 
now. — 101. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak 
in  seeming ; 

I  love  not  less,  though  leas  the  show  appear; 

That  love  is  merchandis'd  whose  rich  esteem- 
ing 

The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 

Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 


Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush 

the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear 
delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  1  sometime  hold  my 

tongue. 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

—102. 

Alack  !  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth. 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride. 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write  ! 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  fitce 
That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite. 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  di^pace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  I 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend. 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  rerse 
can  sit, 

Your  own  glass  shows  you  when  you  look 
in  it.— 103. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  stilL    Three  winters' 

cold 
Have  fh)m  the  forest  shook  three  aummeng' 

pride; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  antosm 

tum'd. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen. 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes 

bum'd. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  1  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd : 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinka  still  doth 

stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv'd- 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  my 

bred. 
Ere  you  were  bom,  was  beauty's  summer 

dead.— 104. 

Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry, 
Kor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show. 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praiaee  be. 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  aa 
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Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
Therefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument, 
Fair,  kind,  and  trde,  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope 
affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  tme,  have  often  liv'd  alone, 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in 
one. — 105. 

VThen  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fidreet  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights. 
Then  in  the  blason  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot^  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to 

Bing; 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present 

days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongaes  to 

praise. — 106. 

Kot  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to 

come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  trae  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured, 
And.the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Kow  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  sub- 
scribes, 
Since  spite  of  him  1 11  live  in  this  poor  riiyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and   speechless 
tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass 
are  spent. — 107. 

What 's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character,' 
Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  tme  spirit  Y 
What 's  new  to  speak,  what  now  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  t 


Nothing,  sweet  boy;   but  yet,  like  prayers 

divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  samef ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, ' 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  {air  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age. 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page  ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred, 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show 
it  dead.— 108. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguil'd. 
Which  labouring  for  invention  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child  ! 
O,  that  record  could,  with  a  backward  look. 
E'en  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun, 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book, 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  t 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could 

say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O  !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring 
praise. — 59. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled 

shore. 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes 

before. 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  Time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  con- 
found. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth,      , 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall 

stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

—60. 

Of  these  eleven  stanzas  nine  are  oonsecative 
in  the  original,  being  numbered  100  to  108. 
The  other  two,  the  fi9th  and  60th,  are 
certainly  isolated  in  the  first  arrangement ; 
but  the  idea  of  the  108th  glides  into  the 
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50th,  and  closes  appropristelj  with  the  00th. 
But  there  is  a  short  poem  which  stands 
completely  alone  in  the  original  edition,  the 
126th ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  l>eing  of  a 
dififerent  metrical  character,  wanting  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Sonnet  in  its 
number  of  lines.  Its  general  tendency, 
however,  connects  it  with  those  which  we 
have  just  given : — 

O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,   and   iheiein 

show'st 
Thy   lovers   withering,   aa   thy   eweet   self 

grow'st  ] 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistreaB  over  wack, 
As  thou  goest  onwarda,  etUl  will  -pluck  thee 

baok^ 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  Time  dii^graoe,  and  wxetched  minntes 

kill 
Yet  fear  her,  0  thou  minion  of  her  pleaanre  ; 
She   may   detain,  but  not  stiU  keep,   her 

treasure: 
Her  audit,  though  dela/d,  answered  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  the& — 126. 

There  is  an  enemy  as  potent  as  Time,  who 
cuts  down  the  pride  of  youth  as  the  flower 
of  the  field.  That  enemy  is  Death ;  and  the 
poet  most  skilfully  presents  the  images  of 
mortality  to  his  "lovely  boy"  in  connexion . 
with  the  decay  of  the  elder  friend.  In  this 
portion  of  the  poem  there  is  a  touching 
simplicity,  which,  however,  is  intermingled 
with  passages  which,  denoting  that  the  Poet 
is  still  speaking  in  character,  take  the  stanzas, 
in  some  degree,  out  of  the  range  of  the 
real : — 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
do  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  arti 
O  tiierefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  «o  waiy, 
As  I  not  iiar  myself  but  for  thee  will  ; 
Bearing -tiiy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  ehaiy, 
As  tender  nurse  her  bsibe  from  fiuing  iU. 


FieEoms  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is 
dain^  I 

mum  gav  %t  me  thine,  not  i»  give  hack 
again.— i^ 


Sin  of  seU^love  poseeaseth  all 
And  all  my  seul,  and  all  my  eveiy  part ; 
And  for  tUa  sin  then  is  no  rnmwdy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my 
Methint^s  no  fiuse  ao  gracioaa  is 
No  shi^  so  trae,  no  truth  of  saehaeeoBnt,      j 
And  for  myself  mine  own  wacth  do  define,       | 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  snimouni. 
But  when  my  glaas  shows  me  myttitf  indeed, 
Beated  and  ehopp'd  with  tann'd  asitiqoi^y 
Mine  own  aelf-love  quite  oontoxy  I  read. 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniqnitj. 
T  is  thee  (myaelf)  that  to  n^aeif  I  pnase 
Paining  my  age  with  beasty  of  tl^'  days. 

— ei 


Against  my  love  akall  be,  aa  I  sb 

With   Time'a  iiyurioua   hand   eroATd    and 

o'erwom; 
When  hours  have  dmin'd  hie  blood,  and  fill'd 

his  brow 
With  linea  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  yoathful 

mom  • 
Hath  travelled  on  to  age's  sleepy  night ;  i 

And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  be 's  king. 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight,  | 

Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortiiy 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 
That  he  shall  never  ent  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  nqr  lover's  i 

life. 
His  beauty  shaU  m  these  black  lima  be 

seen. 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them,  still 

green.— 68. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  de&c'd. 
The  lich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-iae'd. 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  oeean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shoie. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'iy  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store : 
When  I  have  seen  aueh  inteiehange  of  otaAe^ 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  niminata 
That  Time  will  eome  and  take  WQf  love  away. 
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This  tiwQght  is  as  a  desitti,  whidi  etmiot 

dioose 
Bat  ireep  to  liarve  tiMit  mta&k  it  letn  to 

lose.— 64. 

Since  bxaosy  nor  stone^  nor  earth,  nor  boond- 

lesssea^ 
fiat  sad  mortality  o'eEBwajrs  tkeir|Knrer, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beanlj  hold  a  plea> 
Whose  action  is  no  stoonger  than  a  flower? 
O,  how  shall  summer^s  honegr  breath  hold  oat 
Against  the  wrackfiil  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rodu  impregnable  are  not  so  sUmt, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  1 
0  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alaok ! 
Shall  Time's  best  jewelfrom  Time's  chest  lie  hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot 

back? 
Or  who  iiisapoil  of  bsaiity  esn  fcHbidf 
O  none,  utas-this  mimole  have  mi^t, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  jxmj  still  diine 

bright.—"^. 

Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  ay, — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity 
And  purest  .fiuth  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd. 
And  maiden  yirtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced. 
And  strength  by  limping  swi^  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controUiag  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscalled  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  w*f*ftin  ill : 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be 
gone. 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. — 66. 

Ah !  wherefore  with  in£action  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achievei. 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  1 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  1 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Boses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true? 
Why  should  he  live  now  Nature  bankrupt  is|, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

0,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth 
she  had, 

In  dflfys  long  since,  before  those  last  so 
bad.--6T. 


L- 


Thns  is  his  oheek  the  map  of  days  outworn. 
When  beauty  fiv'd  and  died  as  flowen  do  now. 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  &ir  wove  borne, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow : 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleeoe  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  tme, 
Making  no  summer  of  another^s  green. 
Robbing  no  oLA  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store. 
To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

—68. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  ^e  doth 

view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can 

mend: 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee 

that  due. 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend, 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is 

crown'd ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so 

thine  own, 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  corrTound, 
By  seeing  &rther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their 

eyes  were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of 

weeds: 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  aolve  is  this^ — that  thon  dost  oonunon 

grow.— 69. 

That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  dander  doth  bat  approve 
Thy  worth  tiie  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time : 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 
And  thou  present'st  a  pore  unstained  prone. 
Thon  hast  poB*d  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  aasail'd,  or  victor  being  charged ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  oannot  be  so  thy  praise. 
To  tie  op  envy,  evennore  enlarged : 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  ihy  show, 
l!hen    thou   .alone    kingdoms    of   hearts 
shonldstowe. — 70. 
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No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Qive  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  Tilest  wonna  to 

dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  for- 
got, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you 

woe, 
0,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  Iotc  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your 

moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

—71. 

0,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death, — dear  love,  foiget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
UnlesB  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie. 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
0,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  fistlse  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring 

forth, 
And  BO  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing 

worth. — 72. 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the 

cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choin,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consom'd  with  that  which  it  was  nonriah'd  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love 

more  strong 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave 

ei©  long. — 78. 


But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  airest 
Without  all  bail  shall  cany  me  away, 
Ky  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  veiy  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due; 
Hy  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ;         j 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contjuns. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  re> 
mains. — 74. 


Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  foigoiien. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  worid  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  oommon  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  vcne, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  peheazse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the 
mouths  of  men. — 81. 

Thirteen  of  these  stanzas,  the  G2nd  to  the 
74th,  follow  in  their  original  oider.  The 
first  of  the  fifteen,  the  22nd  Sonnety  stands 
quite  alone,  although  its  idea  is  continued 
in  the  62nd.  The  last  of  the  series,  the  81ft 
not  only  stands  alone,  but  actually  cats  off 
the  undoubted  connexion  between  the  80th 
and  the  82nd  Sonnets.  The  Tlst  to  the  74th 
Sonnets  seem  bursting  from  a  heart  oppressed  t 
with  a  sense  of  its  own  unworthinesa,  and 
^rrendered  to  some  overwhelming  miseiy. 
There  is  a  line  in  the  74th  which  points  at 
suicide.  We  cling  to  the  belief  that  the 
sentiments  here  expressed  are  essentially 
dramatic.  In  the  32nd  ^nnet,  where  we 
recognise  the  man  Shakspere  speaking  in  his 
own  modest  and  cheerful  spirit,  death  is  to 
come  across  his  ''weU^ontented  day.** 

The  opinion  which  we  have  endeaTonred 
to  sustain  of  the  probable  admixture  of  the 
artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets^  arising 
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from  their  supposed  original  fngmentaiy 
state,  necessarily  leads  to  Vhe  belief  that 
some  are  accurate  illustrations  of  the  poet's 
situation  and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from 
these  Sonnets,  for  example,  that  his  pro- 
fession as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to  him ; 
and  this  complaint  is  found  amongst  those 
portions  which  we  have  separated  from  the 
series  of  yerses  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
written  in  an  artificial  character;  it  might 
be  addressed  to  any  one  of  his  family,  or 
some  honoured  friend,  such  as  Lord  South- 
ampton : — 

"  0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide^ 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners 

breeda 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a 

brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.** 


But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his 
nature  was  felt  by  him  to  be  subdued  to 
what  it  worked  in, — ^if  thence  his  name  re- 
ceived a  brand, — if  vulgar  scandal  sometimes 
assailed  him, — he  had  high  thoughts  to  con- 
sole him,  such  as  were  never  before  imparted 
to  mortal.  This  was  probably  written  in  some 
period  of  dejection,  when  his  heart  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike. 
Every  man  of  high  genius  has  felt  something 
of  ihia.    It  was  reserved  for  the  highest  to 
throw  it  off,  *^  like  dewdrops  from  the  lion's 
mane."     But  the  profound  self-abasement 
and  despondency  of  the  74th  Sonnet,  ex- 
quisite as  the  diction  is,  appear  to  us  unreal, 
as  a  representation  of  the  mental  state  of 
William  Shakspere ;  written,  as  it  most  pro- 
bably was,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he 
revels  and  luxuriates  (in  the  comedies  which 
belong  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
in  the  spirit  of  enjoyment,  gushing  from  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  his  species,  at  peace 
with  itself  and  ^th  all  the  world. 

We  have  thus,  if  we  have  not  been  led 
away  by  imaginary  associations,  connected 
the  yerses  addressed  to 

"  the  world's  f^sh  ornament, 
And  only  henld  to  the  gaudy  spring," 


in  a  poem,  or  poems,  of  fifty  stanzas,  written 
upon  a  plan  by  which  it  is  obviously  pre- 
sented as  a  work  of  fiction,  in  which  the  poet 
displays  his  art  in  a  style  accordant  with  the 
existing  fashion  and  the  example  of  other 
poets.  The  theme  is  the  personal  beauty  of 
a  wonderful  youth,  and  the  strong  affection 
of  a  poet.  Beauty  is  to  be  perpetuated 
by  marriage,  and  to  be  inmiortalized  in  the 
poet's  verses.  Beauty  is  gradually  to  fade 
before  Time,  but  is  to  be  still  immortalized. 
Beauty  is  to  yield  to  Death,  as  the  poet  him- 
self yields,  but  its  memory  is  to  endure  in 
^  eternal  lines."  Separating  from  this  some- 
what monotonous  theme  those  portions  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets  which  do  not 
appear  essentially  to  belong  to  it,  we  separate, 
as  we  believe,  more  or  less,  what  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  these  compositions  from 
what  is  meant  to  be  dramatic— the  real  from 
the  fictitious.  Our  theory,  we  well  know, 
is  liable  to  many  objections ;  but  it  is  based 
upon  the  unquestionable  fact  that  these  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  a  continuous  poem  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  the  author  had  written 
them  continuously.  If  there  are  some  parts 
which  are  acknowledged  interpolations,  may 
there  not  be  other  parts  that  are  open  to  the 
same  belief]  If  there  are  parts  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  their  tone  from  the  bulk  of  these 
Sonnets,  may  we  not  consider  that  one  por- 
tion was  meant  to  be  artificial  and  another 
real, — that  the  poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an 
assumed  character,  sometimes  in  a  natural 
one  ?  This  theory  we  know  could  not  hold  if 
the  poet  had  himself  arranged  the  sequence 
of  these  verses;  but  as  it  is  numifest  that  two 
stanzas  have  been  introduced  from  a  poem 
printed  ten  years  earlier, — ^that  others  are 
acknowledged  to  be  out  of  order,  and  others 
positively  dragged  in  without  the  slightest 
connexion, — may  we  not  carry  the  separa- 
tion stiU  further,  and,  believing  that  the 
*<  begetter  " — the  getter^p — of  these  Sonnets 
had  levied  contributions  upon  all  Shakspere's 
''  private  friends," — assume  that  he  was  in- 
different to  any  arrangement  which  might 
make  each  portion  of  the  poem  tell  its  own 
history  ?  There  is  one  decided  advantage  in 
the  separation  which  we  have  proposed — ^the 
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idea  with  which  the  series  opens,  and  which 
is  carried,  here  and  there,  in  the  original, 
through  the  first  hundred  and  twenty-six 
Sonnets,  does  not  now  over-ride  the  whole  of 
the  series.  The  separate  parts  may  he  read 
with  more  pleasure  when  they  are  relieved 
from  this  strained  and  exaggerated  associa- 
tion. 


There  are  three  points  connected  with 
the  opinion  we  have  formed  with  regard  to 
the  entire  series  of  Sonnets,  which  we  must 
hriefly  notice  before  we  leave  the  subject. 

The  first  is,  the  inconsistencies  which  ob- 
viously present  themselves  in  adopting  the 
theory  that  the  series  of  Sonnets—or  at  least 
the  first  hundred  and  twenty-six  Sonnets — 
are  addressed  to  one  person.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  discuss  the  question  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  which  question  depends 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  theory  that  they 
are  addressed  to  one.  Drake's  opinion  that 
they  were  addressed  to  Lord  Southampton 
rests  upon  the  belief  that  Shakspere  looked 
up  to  some  friend  to  whom  they  point,  ''with 
reverence  and  homage."  The  later  theory, 
that  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  their  object,  is  supported  by  the  facts, 
derived  from  Clarendon  and  others,  that  he 
was  "  a  man  of  noble  and  gallant  character, 
though  always  of  a  licentious  life."  W.  H.  is 
held  to  be  William  Herbert;  and  Mr.  Hallam 
says,  "  Proofs  of  the  low  moral  character  of 
'  W.  H.'  are  continual."  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  term  ''continual"  is  somewhat  loosely 
applied.  The  one  "  sensual  fault,"  of  which 
the  poet  complains,  is  obscurely  hinted  at  in 
the  33rd,  34th,  35th,  40tb,  41st,  and  42nd 
stanzas;  and  the  general  faults  of  his  friend's 
character,  from  which  the  injury  proceeded, 
are  summed  up  in  the  94th,  95th,  and  96th. 
We  shall  search  in  vain  throughout  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  Sonnets  for  any  similar 
indications  of  the  "  low  moral  character " 
of  the  person  addressed.  But  the  supposed 
continuity  of  the  poem  implies  arrangement, 
and  therefore  consistency,  in  the  author. 
In  the  41st  stanza  the  one  friend,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  is  reproached  for 
the  treachery  which  is  involved  in  the  in- 


dulgence of  his  passions.  The  poet  says, 
"  thou  mlght'st 

*  chide  thy  beanty  and  thy  Mraying  yofuih. 
Who  lead  thee  in  ihnr  riot  even  tbere 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold 
truth" 

Again,  in  the  95th  stanza  we  have  these 
lines : — 

''How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the 
shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragzant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  !** 

And, 

"  0,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee ! " 

Here  are  not  only  secret "  vices,"  but  "shame,"' 
defacing  the  character.  "Tongues"  make 
"  lascivious  comments "  on  the  stoiy  of  his 
days.  Is  it  to  this  person  that  in  the  69th 
Sonnet  we  have  these  lines  addressed  1 — 

"  Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth 
view 
Want  nothing  that  the  .thought  of  hearts  can 
mend." 

Is  it  to  this  person  that  the  70th  Sonnet 
is  devoted,  in  which  are  these  remarkable 
words?— 

"  Thou  present'st  a  p\tre  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  aimbush  of  youmg 

dafs, 
Either  not  assaffd,  or  victor  being  chaig^d." 


These  lines,  be  it  remembered,  occur  hetv^en  > 
the  first  reproof  for  licentiousness  in  the  41st  • 
stanza,  and  the  repetition  of  the  blam«  in 
the  95th.    Surely,  if  the  poem  is  to  be  taken 
as  continuous,  and  as  addressed  to  one  per-  . 
son,  such  contradictions  would  make  us  be-  | 
lieve  that  the  whole  is  based  on  unreality,  | 
and  that  the  poet  was  satisfied  to  utter  the 
wildest  inconsistencies,  merely  to  produce  i 
verses  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  of  ^  true 
no-meaning." 

The  second  point  to  which  we  would  briefly 
request  attention  is  the  sup^sed  date  of  the 
series  of  Sonnets.  The  date  must,  it  is  evi- 
dent, be  settled  in  some  measure  according  to 
the  presiding  belief  in  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  held  to  be  addressed^  Mr.  HaUrnm, 
who  thinks  the  hypothesis  of  William  Her-  ' 
bert  sufiiciently  proved  to  demand  our  aaM&t,  ; 
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uys,  **  Pembroke  succeeded  io  his  father  in 
1601:  I  incline  to  think  that  the  Sonnets 
were  written  about  that  time^  some  probably 
earlier,  some  later."  Pembroke  was  bom  in 
1580.  Now,  in  the  earlier  Sonnets,  according 
to  the  hypothesis,  he  might  be  called  ''  beau- 
teous and  lovely  youth,"  or  ^* sweet  boy;" 
but  Southampton  could  not  be  so  addressed 
unless  the  earlier  Sonnets  were  written  even 
before  the  dedication  of  the  'Venus  and 
Adonis*  to  him,  in  1593,  for  Southampton 
was  bom  in  1573.  Further,  it  is  said  that, 
whilst  the  person  addressed  was  one  who 
stood  ''on  the  top  of  happy  hours,"  the  poet 
who  addressed  him  was 

"  Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity/' 

as  in  the  62nd  Sonnet; 

"  With  Time's  injarious  hand  crashed  and  o*er- 
woni," 

as  in  the  63rd;  and  approaching  the  termina- 
tion of  his  career,  as  so  exquisitely  described 
in  the  73rd : — 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  tiiose  boughs  which  shake  against  the 

cold. 
Bare  niin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang. 
In  me  thou  seeet  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  &deth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  bhick  night  doth  take  away, 
Dealh's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  adies  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire. 
Consumed  ¥rith  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  percciv'st,  which  makes  thy  love 

more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere 

long." 

Most  distinctly  in  this  particular  portion 
of  the  Sonnets  the  extreme  youth  of  the  per- 
son addressed  is  steadily  kept  in  view.  But 
some  are  written  earlier,  some  later ;  time  is 
going  on.  In  the  104th  Sonnet  the  poet  says 
that  three  winters,  three  springs,  and  three 
summers  have  passed 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green." 


u 
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But,  carrying  on  the  principle  of  continuity, 
we  find  Uiat  in  the  138th  Sonnet  the  poet's 
days  are  past  the  best;"  and  he  adds — 

"  And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  Ismoldf" 


(( 


That  Sonnet,  we  have  here  to  repeat,  was 
published  in  '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim '  when 
the  poet  was  thirty- five.  But  let  us  endeavour 
to  find  one  more  gleam  of  light  amidst  this 
obscurity.  In  one  of  the  Sonnets  in  which  the 
poet  upbraids  his  friend  with  his  licentious- 
ness, the  94th,  we  have  these  lines : — 

"  The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their 

deeds ; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  fitf  worse  than 
weeds." 

The  thought  is  here  quite  perfect,  and  the 
image  of  the  last  line  is  continued  from  the 
1 1th  and  12th,  ending  in  a  natural  climax. 
But  we  have  precisely  the  same  line  as  the 
last  in  a  play  of  Shakspere*s  age— one,  in- 
deed, which  has  been  attributed  to  himself, 
*  The  Reign  of  King  Edward  HI.'  Let  \is 
transcribe  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  in 
the  scene  where  Warwick  exhorts  his  daugh- 
ter to  resist  the  dangerous  addresses  of  the 
King:— 


tt 


That  sin  doth  ten  times  aggravate  itself 
That  is  committed  in  a  holy  place : 
An  evil  deed  done  by  authority 
Is  sin  and  subornation :  Deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  seom  unto  the  beast 
A  spacious  field  of  reasons  oonld  I  urge 
Between  his  glory,  daughter,  and  thy  shame : 
That,  poison  shows  worst  in  a  gulden  cup  ; 
Dark  night  seems  darker  by  the  lightning 

flash; 
Lilies  tiiat fester  mfMUlfar  worse  than  weeds; 
And  every  gloiy  that  inclines  to  sin. 
The  shame  is  treble  by  the  opposite." 


We  doubt,  exceedingly,  whether  the  author 
of  the  94th  Sonnet,  where  the  image  of  the 
festering  lilies  is  a  portion  of  the  thought 
which  has  preceded  it,  would  have  trans- 
planted it  from  the  play,  where  it  stands 
alone  as  an  apophthegm.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  play  would 
have  borrowed  a  line  from  one  of  the  "  sugared 
sonnets  amongst  private  friends."  The  ex- 
treme fastidiousness  required  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Sonnet,  according  to  the  poetical 
notions  of  that  day,  would  not  have  warranted 
the  adaptation  of  a  line  from  a  drama  "sundxy 
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times  played  about  the  city  of  London,"  as 
the  title-page  tells  us  this  was ;  but  the  play, 
without  any  injury  to  its  poetical  reputation 
(to  which,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  plays, 
little  respect  was  paid),  might  take  a  line 
from  the  Sonnet.  Our  reasoning  may  be  de- 
fective, but  our  impression  of  the  matter  is 
very  strong.  The  play  was  piiMished  in  1596, 
after  being  "sundry  times  played"  in  dif- 
ferent theatres.  William  Herbert  must  have 
begun  his  career  of  licentiousness  unusually 
early,  and  have  had  time  to  make  a  friend 
and  abuse  his  confidence  before  he  was  fifteen 
— ^if  the  line  is  orupnal  in  the  Sonnet. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  shall  very 
briefly  draw  the  reader's  attention,  is  the 
doubt  which  has  been  stated  whether  the 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets  published  in 
1609  were  the  same  as  Meres  mentioned,  in 
1598,  as  amongst  the  compositions  of  Shak- 
spere,  and  familiar  to  his  "private  friends." 
Mr.  Hallam  thinks  they  are  not  the  same, 
"both  on  account  of  the  date,  and  from  the 
peculiarly  personal  allusions  they  contain." 
One  of  the  strongest  of  the  personal  allusions 
is  contained  in  the  144th,  originally  printed 
in  'The  Passionate  Pilgrim.'  Where  could 
the  printer  of  *  The  Passionate  Pilgrim*  have 
obtained  that  Sonnet  except  from  some  one 
of  Shakspere's  "private  friends?"  If  he  so 
obtained  it,  why  might  not  the  collector  of 
the  volume  of  1609  have  obtained  others  of 
a  similar  character  from  a  similar  source? 
Would  such  productions  have  been  circulated 
at  all  if  they  had  been  held  to  contain  "pe- 
culiarly personal  allusions?"  If  these  are 
not  the  Sonnets  which  circulated  amongst 
Shakspere's  "private  friends,"  where  are  those 
Sonnets  ?  Would  Meres  have  spoken  of  them 
as  calling  to  mind  the  sweetness  of  Ovid 
if  only  those  published  in  'The  Passionate 
Pilgrim'  had  existed,  many  of  which  were 
"Verses  to  Music,"  afterwards  printed  as 
such  ?  Why  should  those  Sonnets  only  have 
been  printed  which  contain,  or  are  supposed 
to  contain,  "peculiar  personal  allusions?" 
The  title-page  of  the  collection  of  1609  is 
'  Shake-speare's  Sonnets.'  We  can  only  re- 
concile these  matters  with  our  belief  that  in 
1609  were  printed,  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  author,  all  the  Sonnets  which  could  be 


found  attributed  to  Sfaakspere ;  that  some  of 
these  formed  a  group  of  continuous  poems ; 
that  some  were  detached;  that  no  exact 
order  could  be  preserved ;  and  that  accident 
has  arranged  them  in  the  form  in  which 
they  first  were  handed  down  to  us. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  satis- 
factory evidence  that  many  of  the  Sonnets 
are  not  presented  in  a  natural  and  proper 
order  in  the  original  edition, — if  we  have 
shown  that  there  is  occasionally  not  only  a 
digression  from  the  prevailing  train  of 
thought,  by  the  introduction  of  an  isolated 
Sonnet  amongst  a  group,  but  a  jarring  and 
unmeaning  interruption  to  that  train  of 
thought, — ^we  have  established  a  case  that 
the  original  arrangement  is  no  part  of  the 
poet's  work,  because  that  arrangement 
violates  the  principles  of  art,  which  Shak- 
spere  clings  to  with  such  marvellous  judg- 
ment in  all  his  other  productions.  The 
inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  author  cf 
the  Sonnets  did  not  sanction  their  publica- 
tion-—certainly  did  not  superintend  it.  This, 
we  think,  may  be  proved  by  another  course 
of  argument.  The  edition  of  1609,  although, 
taken  as  a  whole,  not  veiy  inaccurate,  is  full 
of  those  typographical  errors  which  in- 
variably occur  when  a  manuscript  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  printer  to  deal  with  it 
as  be  pleases,  without  reference  to  the 
author,  or  to  any  competent  editor,  upon 
any  doubtful  points.  Malone,  in  a  note 
upon  the  77th  Sonnet,  very  truly  says, 
"  ThiSj  theivy  and  thy  are  so  often  confounded 
in  these  Sonnets,  that  it  is  only  by  attending 
to  the  context  that  we  can  discover  which 
was  the  author's  word."  He  is  speaking  of 
the  original  edition.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  progress  of  the  book  throng 
the  press  there  was  no  one  capable  of  de- 
ciphering the  obscurify  of  the  manuscript 
by  a  regard  to  the  context.  The  manuscript* 
in  all  probability,  was  made  up  of  a  copy  of 
copies;  so  that  the  printer  even  was  not 
responsible  for  those  errors  which  so  dearly 
show  the  absence  of  a  presiding  mind  in  the 
conduct  of  the  printing.  Malone  has  sug- 
gested that  these  constantly  recurring  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  Mis,  theitj  tky,  and  tkimc, 
probably  originated    in   the    words    being 
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abbreviated  in  the  manuscript,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time.  But  this  species  of 
mistake  is  by  no  means  imiform.  For  ex- 
ample :  from  the  43rd  to  the  48th  Sonnet 
these  errors  occur  with  remarkable  frequency ; 
in  one  Sonnet,  the  46th,  this  species  of  mis- 
take happens  four  times.  But  we  read  on, 
and  presently  find  that  we  may  trust  to  the 
printed  copy,  which  does  not  now  yiolate 
the  context.  What  can  we  infer  from  this, 
but  that  the  separate  poems  were  printed 
from  different  manuscripts  in  which  yarious 
systems  of  writing  were  employed, — some 
using  abbreviations,  some  rejecting  themi 
If  the  one  poem,  as  the  first  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Sonnets  are  called,  had  been 
printed  either  from  the  author's  manuscript, 
or  from  a  uniform  copy  of  the  author's 
manuscript,  such  differences  of  systematic 
error  in  some  places,  and  of  systematic  cor- 
rectness in  others,  would  have  been  vexy  un- 
likely to  have  occurred.  If  the  poem  had 
been  printed  under  the  author's  eye,  their 
existence  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  theory  that  the  first  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Sonnets  were  a  continuous  poem, 
or  poems,  addressed  to  one  person,  and  that 
a  very  young  man^and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  Son- 
nets had  reference  to  a  female,  with  whom 
there  was  an  illicit  attachment  on  the  part 
of  the  poet  and  the  young  man — involves 
some  higher  difficulties,  if  it  is  assumed 
that  the  publication  was  authorized  by  the 
author,  or  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
held  to  be  addressed.  Gould  Shakspere,  in 
1609,  authorize  or  sanction  their  publica- 
tion ?  He  was  then  living  at  Stratford,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  ;  he  was  forty-five 
years  of  age :  he  was  naturally  desirous  to 
associate  with  himself  all  those  circum- 
stances which  constitute  respectability  of 
character.  If  the  Sonnets  had  regard  to 
actual  circumstances  connected  with  his 
previous  career,  would  he,  a  husband,  a 
&ther  of  two  daughters,  have  authorized  a 
publication  so  calculated  to  degrade  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  &mily  and  his  associates,  if 
the  verses  could  bear  the  construction  now 
put  upon  them  1  We  think  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  did  the  one  person  to  whom  they 


are  held  to  be  addressed  sanction  their  pub- 
lication 1  Would  Lord  Pembroke  have  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  styled  ''  W.  H.,  the  only 
begetter  of  these  ensuing  Sonnets" — plain 
Mr.  W.  H. — ^he,  a  nobleman,  with  all  the 
pride  of  birth  and  rank  about  him — and 
represented  in  these  poems  as  a  man  of 
licentious  habits,  and  treacherous  in  his 
licentiousness  ?  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
1609,  had  attained  great  honours  in  his 
political  and  learned  relations.  In  the  first 
year  of  James  I.  he  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter ;  in  1605,  upon  a  visit  of  James 
to  Oxford,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  ;  in  1607  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Portsmouth ;  and,  more  than  all  these 
honours,  he  was  placed  in  the  highest  station 
by  public  opinion ;  he  was,  as  Clarendon 
describes,  "  the  most  imiversaUy  beloved  and 
esteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age."  Was 
this  the  man,  in  his  mature  years,  distinctly 
to  sanction  a  publication  which  it  was  un- 
derstood recorded  his  profligacy  ?  He  was 
of  '^  excellent  parts,  and  a  graceful  speaker 
upon  any  subject,  having  a  good  proportion 
of  learning,  and  a  ready  wit  to  apply  to  it," 
says  Clarendon.  Is  there  in  the  Sonnets  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  talents  of  the  one 
person  to  whom  they  are  held  to  be  ad- 
dressed ?  If,  then,  the  publication  was  not 
authorized,  in  either  of  the  modes  assumed, 
we  have  no  wairant  whatever  for  having 
regard  to  the  original  order  of  the  Sonnets, 
and  in  assuming  a  continuity  beoauae  of  that 
order.  What  then  is  the  alternative  ?  That 
the  Sonnets  were  a  collection  of  "  Sibylline 
leaves"  rescued  from  the  perishableness  of 
their  written  state  by  some 'person  who  had 
access  to  the  high  and  brilliant  circle  in 
which  Shakspere  was  esteemed ;  and  that 
this  person's  scrap-book,  necessarily  imper- 
fect, and  pretending  to  no  order,  found  its 
way  to  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  who  was 
too  happy  to  give  to  that  age  what  its  most 
distinguished  man  had  written  at  various 
periods,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  his  ''private  friends." 


We  subjoin,  for  the  more  ready  informa- 
tion of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ex- 
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amine  for  themselves  the  question  of  the 
order  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets  (and  it  really 
is  a  question  of  great  interest  and  rational 
curiosity),  the  results  of  the  two  opposite 
theories^~of  their  exhibiting  almost  perfect 
continuity,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  of  their 
being  a  mere  collection  of  fragments,  on  the 
other.  The  one  theory  is  illustrated  with 
much  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Brown ;  the  other 
was  capriciously  adopted  by  the  editor  of 
the  collection  of  1640. 

Mr.  B&owir*8  Biyision  ixto  Six  Posxs. 

First  Poem, — Stanzas  i.  to  xxvL  To  his 
Friend,  persuading  him  to  marry. 

Second  Poem. — Stanzas  xxvii.  to  Iv.  To  his 
Friend,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
Mistress— forgiving  him. 

Third  Poem, — Stanzas  Ivi.  to  Ixxvii.  To  his 
Friend,  complaining  of  his  Coldness, 
and  warning  him  of  Life's  Decay. 

Fourth  Poem. — Stanzas  Ixxviii.  to  ci.  To 
his  Friend,  complaining  that  he  prefers 
another  Poet's  Pmises,  and  reproving 
him  for  faults  that  may  injure  his  cha- 
racter. 

Fifth  Poem, — Stanzas  cii.  to  cxxvi.  To  his 
Friend,  excusing  himself  for  having 
been  sometimes  silent,  and  disclaiming 
the  charge  of  Inconstancy. 

Sixth  Poem. — Stanzas  cxxvii.  to  clii.  To  his 
Mistress,  on  her  Infidelity. 

Arbaitoexekt  of  thb  Edition  of  1640. 

*^  In  this  arrangement  the  greater  part 
of  the  Poems  of  '  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim',  are  blended,  and  are  here 
marked  P.  P.  In  this  collection  the 
following  Sonnets  are  not  found : 
—18,  19,  43,  56,  75,  76,  96, 126. 

The  Glory  of  Beauty.    [67,  68,  69.] 
Injurious  Time.  [60,  63,  64,  65,  66.] 
True  Admiration.    [53,  64.] 
The  Force  of  Love.    [67,  68.] 
The  Beauty  of  Nature.    [69.] 
Love's  Cruelty.    [1,  2,  3.] 
Youthful  Glory.    [13,  14,  15.] 
Good  Admonition.    [16,  17.] 
Quick  Prevention.    [7.] 
Magazine  of  Beauty.    [4,  5,  6.] 


An  Invitation  to  Marriage.    [8,  9,  10, 

11, 12.] 
False  Belief.    [138.] 
A  Temptation.    [144.] 
Fast  and  Loose.    [P.  P.  1.] 
True  Content.    [21.] 
A  bashful  Lover.    [23.] 
Strong  Conceit.    [22.] 
A  sweet  Provocation.    [P.  P.  11.] 
A  constant  Vow.    [P.  P.  3.] 
The  Exchange.    [20.] 
A  Bisoonsolation.    [27,  28,  29.] 
Cruel  Deceit.    [P.  P.  4.] 
The  Unconstant  Lover.    [P.  P.  6.] 
The  Benefit  of  Friendship.  [30,  31,  32.] 
Friendly  Concord.    [P.  P.  6.] 
Inhumanity.    [P.  P.  7.] 
A  Congratulation.    [38,  39,  40.] 
Loss  and  Gain.    [41,  42.] 
Foolish  Disdain.    [P.  P.  9.] 
Ancient  Antipathy.    [P.  P.  10.] 
Beauty's  Valuation.    [P.  P.  11.] 
Melancholy  Thoughto.    [44,  46.] 
Love's  Loss.    [P.  P.  8.] 
Love's  Relief.    [33,  34,  35.] 
Unanimity.    [36, 37.] 
Loth  to  Depart.    [P.  P.  12,  13.] 
A  Masterpiece.    [24.] 
Happiness  in  Contenl    [25.] 
A  Dutiful  Message.    [26.] 
Go  and  come  quickly.    [50,  61.] 
Two  Faithful  Friends.    [46,  47.] 
Careless  Kcglect.    [48.] 
Stout  ^solution.    [49.] 
A  Duel.    [P.  P.  14.] 
Love-sick.    [P.  P.  16.] 
Love's  Labour  Lost.    [P.  P.  16.] 
Wholesome  Counsel    [P.  P.  17.] 
Sat  fuisse.    [62.] 
A  living  Monument.    [66.] 
Familiarity  breeds  Contempt.   [62.] 
Patiens  Armatus.    [61.] 
ATalediction.    [71,  72,  74.] 
Nil  magnis  Invidia.    [70.] 
Love-sick.    [80, 81.] 
The  Picture  of  true  Love.    [116.] 
In  Praise  of  his  Love.    [82,  83,  84,  85.] 
A  Resignation.    [86,  87.] 
Sympathizing  Love.    [P.  P.  18.] 
A  Request  to  his  Scornful  Lore.    [88, 

89,  90,  91.] 
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A   Lover's    Affection,  though    his    Love 

proTe  Unconstant.    [92, 93^  94,  95.] 
Complaint  for  his  Lover's  Absence.    [97, 

98,  99.] 
An  Invocation  to  his  Muse.    [100, 101.] 
Constant  Affection.  [104, 105, 106.] 
AmaBement.    [102,  103.] 
A  Lover's  Excuse  for  his  long  Absence. 

[109, 110.] 
A  Complaint    [111,112.] 
Self-flattery  of  her  Beauty.    [113,  114, 

116.] 
A  Trial  of  Love's  Constancy.    [117,  118, 

119.] 
A  good  Construction  of  his  Love's  Tin- 

kindness.    [120.] 
Error  in  Opinion.    [121.] 
Upon  the  Receipt  of  a  Table-Book  from 

his  Mistress.    [122.] 
A  Vow.    [123.] 
Love's  Safety.    [124.] 
An  Entreaty  for  her  Acceptance.    [125.] 
Upon  her   playing  upon  the  Yizginals. 

[ISB.] 
Immoderate  Lust.    [129.] 
In  praise  of  her  Beauty,  though  Black. 

[127, 130, 131, 132.] 
Unkind  Abuse.    [133,  134.] 
Love-suit.    [135, 136.] 
His  Heart  wounded  by  her  Eye.    [137, 

139, 140.] 
A  Protestation.    [141,  142.] 
An  Allusion.    [143.] 
Life  and  Death.    [145.] 
A  Consideration  of  Death.    [146.] 
Immoderate  Passion.    [147.] 
Love's  powerful  Subtilty     [148, 149, 150.] 
Retaliation.    [78,  79.] 
Sunset.    [73,  77.] 

A  Monument  to  Fame.    [107, 108.] 
Perjury.    [151,  152.] 
Cupid's  Treachery.    [153,  154.] 


Of  the  estimation  in  which  Shakspere's 
'Sonnets'  were  held  some  half  century  ago, 
the  greatest  of  our  Sonnet  writers,  Words- 
worth, thus  speaks : — 


'^  There  is  extant  a  small  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems  in  which  Shakspere  ex- 
presses his  feelings  in  his  own  person.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  editor, 
George  Steevene^  should  have  been  insensible 
to  the  beauties  of  one  portiooi  of  that  volume, 
the  Sonnets;  though  there  is  not  a  part 
of  the  writings  of  this  poet  where  is  found, 
in  an  equal  compass,  a  greater  number  of 
exquisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed. 
But,  from  regard  to  the  critic's  own  credit, 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  talk  of  an 
act  of  parliament  not  being  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  perusal  of  these,  or  any  pro- 
duction of  Shakspere,  if  he  had  not  known 
that  the  people  of  England  were  ignorant 
of  the  treasures  contained  in  those  little 
pieces." 

That  ignorance  has  been  removed ;  and 
no  one  has  contributed  more  to  its  removal, 
by  creating  a  school  of  poetry  founded  upon 
Ihruth  and  Nature,  than  Wordsworth  him- 
self. The  critics  of  the  last  century  have 
passed  away  .-'— 

"PeorandBa&lim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim.** 

By  the  operati<m  of  what  great  sustaining 
principle  is  it  that  we  have  come  back  to 
the  just  appreciation  of  ^'  the  treasures  con- 
tained in  those  little  pieces"?  The  poet 
critic  will  answer  : — 

'^  There  never  has  been  a  period,  and  per- 
haps never  will  be,  in  which  vicious  poetry, 
of  some  kind  or  other,  has  not  excited  more 
zealous  admiration,  and  been  far  more 
generally  read,  than  good ;  but  this  advan- 
tage attends  the  good,  that  the  individual, 
as  well  as  the  species,  survives  from  age  to 
age :  whereas,  of  the  depraved,  though  the 
species  be  immortal,  the  individual  quickly 
perishes;  the  object  of  present  admiration 
vanishes,  being  supplanted  by  some  other  as 
easily  produced,  which,  though  no  better, 
brings  with  it  at  least  the  irritation  of 
novelty, — with  adaptation,  more  or  less 
skilful,  to  the  changing  humours  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  most  at  leisure  to 
regard  poetical  works  when  they  first  solicit 
their  attention.  Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  respected  ? 
The  thought  is  most  injurious ;  and,  could 
the  charge  be  brought  against  him,  he  would 
repel  it  with  indignation.  The  people  have 
already  been  justified,  and  their  eulogium 
pronounced  by  implication,  when  it  is  said 
above — ^that,  of  good  poetiy,  the  individval, 
as  well  as  the  species,  3urvive8.  And  how 
does  it  suTTive  but  through  the  people? 
what  preserves  it  but  their  intellect  and 
their  wisdom  ? — 

'  Past  and  future  are  the  wings 
On  whose  support,  harmoniously  co^join'd,     . 
Moves  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge/ 

—MS. 

The  voice  that  issues  from  this  spirit  is  that 
vox  populi  which  the  Deity  inspires.  Foolish 
must  he  be  who  can  mistake  for  this  a  local 
acclamation,  or  a  transitory  outcry — ^transi- 
tory,  though  it  be  for  years;  local,  though 
from  a  nation!  Still  more  lamentable  is 
his  error  who  can  believe  that  there  is  any- 
thing of  divine  infallibility  in  the  clamour 
of  that  small  though  loud  portion  of  the 
community,  ever  governed  by  factitious  in- 
fluence, which,  under  the  name  of  the  PuBUO, 
passes  itself,  upon  the  unthinking,  for  the 
Pboplb." 


It  is  the  perpetual  mistake  of  the  public 
for  the  people  that  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  period  when  Shakspere  was 
neglected.  He  was  dLway^  in  the  heart  of 
the  people.  There,  in  that  deep  rich  soil, 
have  the  Sonnets  rested  during  two  cen- 
turies ;  and  here  and  there  in  remote  places 
have  the  seeds  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers. 
All  young  imaginative  minds  now  rejoice  in 
their  hues  and  their  fragrance.  But  thu 
preference  of  the  fresh  and  beautiful  of 
poetical  life  to  the  pot-^ufri  of  the  last  age 
must  be  a  regulated  love.  Those  who,  seeing 
the  admiration  which  now  prevails  for  these 
outpourings  of  "exquisite  feelings  feli- 
citously expressed,"  talk  of  the  'Sonnets' 
as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  greatest  of 
the  poet's  mighty  dramas,  compare  things 
that  admit  of  no  comparison.  Who  would 
speak  in  the  same  breath  of  the  gem  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  of  the  Parthenon  ? 
In  the  '  Sonnets,'  exquisite  as  they  are,  the 
poet  goes  not  out  of  hilnself  (at  least  in  the 
form  of  the  composition),  and  he  walks, 
therefore,  in  a  narrow  circle  of  art.  In  the 
'  Yenus  and  Adonis,'  and  the  '  Lucreoe^'  the 
circle  widens.  But  in  the  Dramas,  the  centre 
is  the  Himian  Soul,  the  circumference  the 
Universe. 
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SHAKSPERE'S    CRITICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MILTON.—BDWARD  PHILLIPS. 


"  Shakspebe  was  not  so  much  esteemed,  even 
during  his  life,  as  we  commonly  suppose; 
and  after  his  retirement  from  the  stage  he  was 
all  but  forgotten."  "^     So  we   read  in  an 
authority  too  mighty  to  enter  upon  evidence. 
The  oblivion  after  his  retirement  and  death 
is  the  true  pendant  to  the  alleged  neglect 
during  his  lifef.     When  did  the  oblivion 
begin  1    It  could  scarcely  have  existed  when, 
in  1623,  an  expensive  folio  volume  of  many 
hundred  pages  was  published,  without  regard 
to  the  risk  of  such  an  undertaking— and  it 
was  a  risk,  indeed,  if  the  author  had  been 
neglected  and  was  forgotten.    But  the  editors 
of  the  volume  do  not  ask  timidly  for  support 
of  these    neglected    and    forgotten    works. 
They  say  to  the  reader,  "  Though  you  be  a 
magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at 
Blackfriars  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraign  plays 
daily,  know  these  plays  have  had  their  trial 
already,  and  stood  out  all  appeals."     Bid 
the  oblivion  continue  when,  in  1632,  a  second 
edition  of  this  large  work  was  brought  out  1 
There  was  one  man,  certainly — a  young  and 
ardent  scholar — ^who  was  not  amongst  the 
oblivious.     John  Milton  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age  when  these  verses  were  pub- 
lished : — 

"An  Epitaph  osr  the  admibable  Dbahatio 
Poet,  W.  Shakespeare. 

"  'What  need  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured 
bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

*  Lift  of  Shaktpere,  In  *  Lardner's  Cyclopedic  * 
t  See  Booli  ix.  chap.  iv. 


Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  1 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir' of  fame, 
What  need'st  thou  such  dull  witness  of  thy 

namel 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  lasting  monument. 
For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow  endeavouring 

art 
Thy  easy  numbere  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression 

took. 
Then  thou,  our  fiincy  of  herself  bereaving. 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  con- 
ceiving. 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  doth  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

The  author  of  these  lines  could  not  have 
known  the  works  of  the  *'  admirable  dramatic 
poet,"  while  that  poet  was  in  life;  but 
sixteen  years  after  his  death  he  was  the  dear 
son  of  memory,  the  great  heir  of  £une ;  his 
bones  were  honoured,  his  relics  were  hal- 
lowed, his  works  were  a  lasting  monument, 
his  book  was  priceless,  his  lines  were  oracular, 
Delphic.  Is  this  oblivion  1  But  it  may  be 
said  that  Milton  was  a  young  enthusiast, 
one  who  saw  farther  than  the  million ;  that 
the  public  opinion  of  a  writer  (and  we  are 
not  talking  of  his  positive  excellence,  apart 
from  opinion)  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
voice  of  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  in  that  of 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  How  are  we  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  expression  ? 
We  can  only  know,  incidentally,  that  an 
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author  was  a  fayouiite,  either  of  a  king  or 
of  a  cobbler.  We  know  that  Shakspere  was 
the  faTOurite  of  a  king,  in  these  times  of  his 
oblivion.  A  distinguished  writer  says, ''  The 
Prince  of  Wales  had  learned  to  appreciate 
Shakspere,  not  originally  from  reading  him, 
but  from  witnessing  the  court  representations 
of  his  plays  at  Whitehall.  Afterwards  we 
know  that  he  made  Shakspere  his  closet 
companion,  for  he  was  reproached  with  doing 
so  by  Milton."'^  The  concluding  words  are 
founded  upon  a  mistake  of  the  passage  in 
Milton.  Charles  is  not  reproadied  with 
reading  Shakspere.  The  great  republican 
does  not  condemn  the  king  for  having  made 
the  dramatic  poet  the  closet  companion  of 
his  solitudes ;  but,  speaking  of  the  dramatic 
poet  as  a  well-known  author  with  whom  the 
king  was  familiar,  he  cites  out  of  him  a 
passage  to  show  that  pious  words  might  be 
found  in  the  mouth  of  a  tyrant.  The 
passage  not  only  proves  the  familiarity  of 
Charles  with  Shakspere,  but  evidences  also 
Milton's  familiarity ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  familiarity  even  of  those 
stem  and  ascetic  men  to  whom  Milton  was 
peculiarly  addressing  his  opinions.  The 
passage  of  the  ^Iconoclastes*  is  as  follows: 
''Andronicus  Comnenus,  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, though  a  most  cruel  tyrant,  is  reported 
by  Nicetas  to  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  Saint  Paul's  epistles ;  and  by  continual 
study  had  so  incorporated  the  phrase  and 
style  of  that  transcendant  apostle  into  all 
his  familiar  letters,  that  the  imitation  seemed 
to  vie  with  the  original.  Tet  this  availed 
not  to  deceive  the  people  of  that  empire, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  saint's  vizard,  tore 
him  to  pieces  for  his  tyranny.  From  stories 
of  this  nature,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
which  abound,  the  poets  also,  and  some 
English,  have  been  in  this  point  so  mindful 
of  decorum  as  to  put  never  more  pious  words 
in  the  mouth  of  any  person  than  of  a  tyrant. 
I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author, 
wherein  the  king  might  be  less  conversant, 
but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet 
companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  William 
Shakespeare,  who  introduces  the  person  of 

*  M r.'De  Quinocy's  *  Life  of  Shakeipoue'  in  the  •  Eoej- 
dopcdia  Britannica.* 


Richard  the  Third,  speaking  in  as  high  a 
strain  of  piety  and  mortification  as  is  uttered 
in  any  passage  of  this  book*,  and  sometimes 
to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some 
words  in  this  place :  *  I  intended,'  saith  he,  j 
<not  only  to  oblige  my  friends,  but  my 
enemies.'  The  like  saith  Richard,  Act  ii., 
Scene  i. — 

'  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds. 
More  than  the  in&nt  that  is  bom  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  Ood  for  my  hnmility.' 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  through- 
out the  whole  tragedy,  wherein  the  poet 
used  not  much  licence  in  departing  from  the  ' 
tmth  of  histoiy,  which  delivers  him  a  deep 
dissembler,  not  of  his  affections  only  but  of  i 
religion."     It  was  a  traditionaiy  blimder, 
which  Warton  received  and  transmitted  to 
his  saccessors,  that  Milton  reproached  Oharie» 
with  reading  Shakspere,  and  thus  inferred 
that  Shakspere  was  no  proper  cLoset  com- 
panion.   The  passage  has  wholly  the  contmy 
tendency;  and  he  who  thinks  otherwise  may 
just  as  well  think  that  the  phrase  **  other 
ttuff  of  this  sort"  is  also  used  disparagingly.  ! 
A  few  years  before--that  is  in   164^  i 
Milton  had   offered   another  testtmooij  to 
Shakspere  in  his  '^L' Allegro,"  then  pub-, 
lished: — 

"  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.* 

Milton  was  not  afraid  to  publish  these  lines, 
even  after  the  suppression  of  the  theatres  by  ' 
his  own  political  party.    That  he  went  along 
with  them  in  their  extreme  polemical  opinions 
it  is  impossible  to  believe ;  but  he  would  ; 
nevertheless  be  careful  not  to  mention,  m  > 
connexion  with   the  stage,  names  of  any 
doubtful  eminence.    He  was  not  ashamed  tc> 
say  that  the  learning  of  Jonson,  the  nature 
of  Shakspere,  had  for  him  attractions,  thou^ 
the  stage  was  proscribed.    This  contrast  of 
the  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  two  men 
is  held  to  be  one  amongst  the  many  proofs 
of  Shakspere's  want  of  learning  ;  as  if  it  was 

*  MiltoQ  here  refert  to  the  fint  eectlon  of  the  ■  Eftco 
Basilike.' 
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not  ftbsokitely  enential  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  conception  of  the  passage  that  the 
learning  of  Jonson,  thus  pointed  out  as  his 
leading  quality,  should  be  contrasted  with 
the  higher  quality  of  Shakspere— that  quality 
which  was  assigned  him  as  the  greatest 
praise  by  his  immediate  contemporaries — ^his 
nature.  No  one  can  doubt  of  Milton's  affec- 
tion for  Shakspere,  and  of  his  courage  in 
ayowing  that  affection,  liying  as  he  was  in 
the  heat  of  party  opinion  which  was  hostile 
to  all  such  excellence.  We  have  simply 
^  Jonson's  learned  sock ; "  but  the  "  natire 
wood-notes  wild"  of  Shakspere  are  associated 
with  the  most  endearing  expressions.  He  is 
*' sweetest  Shakespear,"  he  is  ^Fancy's  child." 
In  his  later  years,  after  a  life  of  contention 
and  heavy  responsibility,  Milton  still  clung 
to  his  early  delights.  The  '  Theatrum  Poe- 
taium,'  which  bears  the  name  of  his  nephew 
Edward  Phillips,  is  held  to  have  received 
many  touches  from  Milton's  pen*.  At  any 
rate  it  is  natural  that  it  should  represent 
Milton*s  opinions.  It  is  not  alone  what  is 
here  said  of  Shakspere,  but  of  Shakspere  in 
comparison  with  the  other  great  dramatic 
poets  of  his  age,  that  is  important.  Take  a 
few  examples : — 

'^Benjamin   Jomfm,   the    most    learned, 
judicious,  and  correct,  generally  so  accounted, 
of  our  English  comedians,  and  the  more  to 
be  admired  for  being  so,  for  that  neither  the 
height  of  natural  parts,  for  he  was  no  Shak- 
spere, nor  the  cost  of  extraordinary  education, 
for  he  is  reported  but  a  bricklayer's  son,  but 
his  own  proper  industry  and  addiction  to 
books,  advanced  him  to  this  perfection:  in 
throe  of  his  comedies,  namely,  'The  Fox,' 
'Alchymist,'  and  '  Silent  Woman,'  he  may 
be  compared,  in  the  judgment  of  learned 
men,    for    decorum,    language,    and    well 
humouring  of  the  parts,  as  well  with  the 
chief   of    the    ancient    Greek    and    Latin 
con^edians  as  the  prime  of  modem  Italians, 
who  have  been  judged  the  best  of  Europe 
for  a  happy  vein  in  comedies;  nor  is  his 
'  Bartholomew  Fair  *  much  short  of  them  ; 
as  for  his  other  comedies,  'Cynthia's  Revels,' 
^  Poetaster,'  and  the  rest,  let  the  name  of 

*  The  *  Theatrum  Poetanim'  was  published  to  I67fi,  the 
ye»r  after  Milton'i  death. 


Ben  Jonson  protect  them  against  whoever 
shall  think  fit  to  be  severe  in  censure  against 
them :  the  truth  is,  his  tragedies  '  Sejanus ' 
and  '  Catiline'  seem  to  have  in  them  more  of 
an  artificial  and  inflate  than  of  a  pathetical 
and  naturally  tragic  height." 

'^  ChriMopker  Marlowe^  a  kind  of  second 
Shakespeare  (whose  contemporary  he  was), 
not  only  because  like  him  he  rose  firom  an 
actor  to  be  a  maker  of  plays,  though  inferior 
both  in  fiime  and  merit ;  but  also  because, 
in  his  begun  poem  of  'Hero  and  Leander,' 
he  seems  to  have  a  resemblance  of  that  dean 
and  unsophisticated  wit  which  is  natural  to 
that  incomparable  poet." 

**  Qeorge  ChafymaUf  a  poetical  writer,  flou- 
rishing in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and 
King  James^  in  that  r^ute  both  for  his 
translations  of  'Homer'  and  'Hesiod,'  and 
what  he  wrote  of  his  own  proper  genius^  that  - 
he  is  thought  not  the  meanest  of  English 
poets  of  that  time,  and  particularly  for  his 
dramatic  writings." 

"  Jf^n  Flet^htTy  one  of  the  happy  trium- 
virate (the  other  two  being  Jonson  and 
Shakespear)  of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of 
our  nation  in  the  last  foregoing  age,  am<mg 
whom  there  might  be  said  to  be  a  symmetry 
of  perfecti<»i,  while  each  excelled  in  his 
peculiar  way :  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  elaborate 
pains  and  knowledge  of  authors ;  Shakespear, 
in  his  pure  rein  of  wit,  and  natural  poesy 
height ;  Fletcher,  in  a  courtly  elegance  and 
genteel  familiarity  of  style,  and  withal  a  wit 
and .  invention  so  overflowing,  that  the 
luxuriant  branches  thereof  were  frequently 
thought  convenient  to  be  lopped  off  by 
his  almost  incomparable  companion  Francis 
Beaumont." 

"  William  Skaie9pear,  the  glory  of  the 
English  stage ;  whose  nativity  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  is  the  highest  honour  that  town 
can  boast  of:  &om  an  actor  of  tragedies  and 
comedies,  he  became  a  maker ;  and  such  a 
maker,  that,  though  some  others  may  perhaps 
pretend  to  a  more  exact  decorum  and 
economy,  especially  in  tragedy,  never  any 
expressed  a  more  lofty  and  tragic  height, 
never  any  represented  nature  more  purely  to 
the  life ;  and  where  the  polishments  of  art 
are  most  wanting,  as  prdbably  his  learning 
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was  not  extraordinary,  he  pleaseth  with  a 
certain  wild  and  native  elegance ;  and  in  all 
his  writings  hath  an  unvulgar  style,  as  well 
in  his  'Venus  and  Adonis/  his  'Rape  of 
Lucrece/  and  other  yarious  poems,  as  in  his 
dramatics." 

Half  a  century  had  elapsed,  when  these 
critical  opinions  were  puhlished,  from  the 
time  when  Ben  Jonson  had  apostrophized 
Shakspere  as  *'  soul  of  the  age."  Whatever 
qualification  we  may  here  find  in  the  praise 
of  Shakspere,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
critic  sets  him  above  all  his  contemporaries. 
Benjamin  Jonson  was  ''learned,  judicious, 
and  correct,"  but  "he  was  no  Shakspear." 
JMarlowe  was  "a  kind  ot  a  second  Shak- 
spear ;"  and  his  greatest  praise  is,  that  "  he 
seems  to  have  a  resemblance  of  that  clean 
and  unsophisticated  wit  which  is  natural  to 
that  incomparable  poet."  Chapman  is  "  not 
the  meanest"  of  his  time.  Fletcher  is  ''  one 
of  the  happy  triumvirate^  the  other  two 
being  Jonson  and  Shakespear;"  but  the  pe- 
culiar excellence  of  each  is  discriminated  in 
a  way  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  which 
the  critic  meant  to  hold  superior.  But  there 
are  no  measured  words  applied  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Shakspere.  He  is  '^  the  glory  of 
the  English  stage" — ^"  never  any  expressed  a 
more  lofty  and  tragic  height,  never  any  re- 
presented nature  more  purely  to  the  life." 
We  can  understand  what  a  pupil  of  Milton, 
bred  up  in  his  school  of  severe  study  and 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  meant,  when  he 
says,  "Where  the  polishments  of  art  are 
most  wanting,  as  probably  his  learning  was 
not  extraordinary,  he  pleases  with  a  certain 
wild  and  native  elegance."  Here  is  no  ac- 
cusation that  the  learning  was  wholly 
absent :  and  that  this  absence  produced  the 
common  effects  of  want  of  cultivation.  Shak- 
spere, "in  all  his  writings,  hath  an  unwl^ar 
style*"  In  the  preface  to  this  valuable  little 
book— which  pre£ELce  is  a  composition  elo- 
quent enough  to  have  been  written  by  Milton 
himself-^there  is  a  passage  which  is  worthy 
of  special  observation  in  connection  with 
what  we  have  already  quoted :  "  If  it  were 
once  brought  to  a  strict  scrutiny,  who  are 
the  right,  genuine,  and  true-bom  poets,  I 
fear  me  our  number  would  fall  short,  and 


there  are  many  that  have  a  fiune  deservedly 
for  what  they  have  writ,  eyen  in  poetry 
itself^  who,  if  they  came  to  the  test^  I  ques- 
tion how  well  they  would  endure  to  hold 
open  their  eagle  eyes  against  the  sun :  wit^ 
ingenuity,  and  learning  in  verse,  even  ele- 
gancy itself  though  that  comes  nearest^  are 
one  ^ing,  true  native  poetry  is  another ;  in 
which  there  is  a  certain  air  and  spirit,  which 
perhaps  the  most  learned  and  judicioas  in 
other  arts  do  not  perfectly  apprehend,  much 
less  is  it  attainable  by  any  study  or  industry ; 
nay,  though  all  the  laws  of  heroic  poem, 
all  the  laws  of  tragedy  were  exactly  ob- 
served, yet  still  this  Umr  entreffenij  this  poetic 
energy,  if  I  may  so  call  it^  would  be  required 
to  give  life  to  all  the  rest,  which  shines 
through  the  roughest,  most  unpolished  and 
antiquated  language,  and  may  haply  be 
wanting  in  the  most  polite  and  reformed. 
Let  us  observe  Spenser,  with  all  his  rusty 
obsolete  words,  with  all  his  rough-hewn 
douterly  verses ;  yet  take  him  throughout 
and  we  shall  find  in  him  a  graceful  and 
poetic  majesty :  in  like  manner,  Shakespear, 
in  spite  of  all  his  unfiled  expressions,  his 
rambling  and  indigested  fancies,  the  laughter 
of  the  critical,  yet  must  be  oonfessed  a  poet 
above  many  that  go  beyond  him  in  literature 
some  d^prees."  Taking  the  whole  passage 
in  connection,  and  looking  also  at  the  school 
of  art  in  which  the  critic  was  bred,  it  is 
impossible  to  receive  this  opinion  as  regards 
Shakspere  in  any  other  light  than  aa  one  of 
enthusiastic  admiration.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  period  in  which  this  admiration  was 
publicly  expressed.  It  was  fifteen  years 
after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  IL,  when 
we  had  a  new  school  of  poetry  and  criticism 
in  England;  when  the  theatres  were  in  a 
palmy  state  as  far  as  regarded  courtly  and 
public  encouragement.  The  natural  asso- 
ciation of  these  opinions  with  thoee  of  Mil- 
ton's youth,  has  led  us  to  leap  orer  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  close  of 
the  Shaksperean  drama  and  the  ziae  of  the 
French  schooL  We  desired  to  dkow  the 
continuity  of  opinion  in  Milton,  and  in  Mil- 
ton's disciples^  that  had  prevailed  for  forty 
years ;  during  a  large  portion  of  whidi  civil 
war  and    polemical  strife    had  well    nieh 
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banished  poetry  and  the  sister  arts  from 
England ;  and  dramatic  poetry,  especially, 
was  proscribed  by  a  blind  fEmaticism,  wholly 
and  irredeemably,  without  discrimination 
between  its  elevating  and  its  debasing  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  morals.  Milton 
himself  had  left  ^  a  calm  and  pleasing  soli* 
tariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident 
thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes."  Let  us  retrace 
our  steps,  and  glance  a  little  at  the  prelude 
to  this  period* 

In  1633  was    published    the  celebrated 
'  Hi8trii)-Ma8tiz,  the  Player's  Scourge,'  of 
William  Piynne.    In  the  epistle  dedicatory 
to  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  says, 
that  about  seven  years  before  he  had  set 
down    all   the    play-condemning    passages 
which  he  recollected  in  the  Fathers  and 
other  authors,  and  that  he  had  since  enlarged 
the  intended  bulk  of  this  discourse,  **  because 
I  saw  the  numbers  of  players,  play-books, 
play-haunters,  and  play-houses  still  increas- 
ing, there  being  above  forty  thousand  play- 
books  printed  within  these  two  years,  as 
stationers  inform  me."    In  his  address  to 
the  Christian  reader  he  has  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  the  popularity  of  Shakspere's  col- 
lected works :  '^  Some  play-books  since  I  first 
undertook  this  subject  are  grown  from  quarto 
into  folio,  which  yet  bear  so  good  a  price 
and  sale,  that  I  cannot  but  with  grief  relate 
it,  they  are  now  new  printed  in  far  better 
paper  than  most  octavo  or  quarto  bibles, 
which  hardly  find  such  vent  as  they."    The 
two  folio  editions  of  Shakspere  are  the  only 
play-books  grown  from  quarto  to  folio  to 
which  the  zealous  puritan  can  allude,  with 
the  exception  of  Jonson's  own  edition  of  his 
plays,  completed  in  1631 ;  those  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  not  collected  till 
1647.     The  very  fact  of  the  publication  of 
the  first  two  folios  of  Shakspere  is  a  proof  of 
his  popularity  with  general  readers.    They 
were    not    exclusively  the   studies  of   the 
scholar,  such  as  Milton,  or  of  the  play- 
haunters  whom  Prynne  denounces.    A  letter 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  written  by  a  Dr. 
James,  about  this  period,  testifies  how  gene- 
rally   they  were  read :    **  A  young  gentle 
lady  of  your  acquaintance,  having  read  the 


works  of  Shakspere,  made  me  this  question," 
&c.*  When  the  London  theatres  were  pro- 
vided with  novelties  in  such  abundance  that^ 
according  to  Prynne,  ^  one  study  was  scarce 
able  to  hold  the  new  play-books,"  the  plays 
of  Shakspere  were  still  in  such  demand  for 
the  purposes  of  the  stage,  that  his  successors 
in  the  theatrical  property  of  the  Globe  and 
Blackfiriars  found  it  their  interest  to  pre- 
serve the  monopoly  of  their  performance 
(which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed),  by  a 
handsome  gratuity  to  the  Master  of  the 
Revels.  There  is  this  entry  in  the  office- 
book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  in  1627 :  ''  Re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Homing,  in  their  company's 
name,  to  forbid  the  playing  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  to  the  Red  Bull  Company,  five  pounds." 
The  people  clearly  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
^  delight  and  wonder  of  the  stage."  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  Shirley,  were  newer  favourites; 
but  the  people  could  not  forget  Shakspere. 
Neither  was  he  forgotten  by  the  great.  In 
the  very  year  of  the  publication  of  Prynne's 
book — when  St.  James's  and  Whitehall  were 
brilliant  with  the  splendid  revelries  of  an 
elegant  court,  and  the  queen  herself  took 
part  in  the  masques  and  pageantries, — the 
indecent  allusion  to  which  cost  Prynne  his 
ears — ^the  name  of  Shakspere  was  as  familiar 
to  the  royal  circle  as  in  the  days  of  James. 
From  the  seventeenth  of  November  to  the 
sixth  of  January,  there  were  eight  per- 
formances at  St.  James's  and  Whitehall, 
three  of  which  were  plays  of  Shakspere: 
namely,  Richard  III.,  IVuning  of  the  Shrew, 
and  Oymbeline;  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
records  of  the  last,  ''well  liked  by  the 
king."t  These  office  accounts  have  great 
lacuHfje;  but,  wherever  we  find  them  during 
the  reign  of  Charles,  there  we  find  a  record 
of  the  admiration  of  Shakspere. 

Dryden  lived  near  enough  to  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  to  be  good  evidence  as  to  the 
judgment  which  the  higher  circles  formed  of 
Shakspere ;  after  the  Restoration  he  was 
intimate  with  men  who  had  moved  in  those 
circles.  His*  'Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,* 
which  was  first  printed  in  1668,  contains  the 

*  See  Mr.  HalUweiri '  Chancier  of  FaUUff,"  p.  19. 
t  See  Malone's   '  Historical  Account  of  the  English 
Stage. 
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following  passage,  which  has  been  often 
cited.  Drjden  is  speaking  in  his  own  per- 
son, in  an  imaginary  conyenation  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  bears  a  part :  "  To  begin, 
then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man 
who  of  all  modem,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  Lugest  and  most  compre- 
hensiye  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were 
still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not 
laboriously,  but  luckily :  when  he  describes 
anything,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it 
too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  haye  wanted 
learning  give  him  the  greater  commenda- 
tion :  he  was  naturally  learned  ;  he  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ; 
he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I 
cannot  say  he  is  eyeiywhere  alike  ;  were  he 
80^  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him 
with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many 
times  flat,  insipid,  his  comic  wit  degenerating 
into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bom- 
bast. But  he  is  always  great  when  some 
great  occasion  is  presented  to  him  ;  no  man 
can  say  he  oyer  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit, 
and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  aboye 
the  rest  of  the  poets, 

'Quantum  lenta  sclent  inter  yibuma  cupresai/ 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of 
Eton  say,  that  there  was  'no  subject  of 
which  any  poet  eyer  writ^  but  he  would  pro* 
duce  it  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare  ;^ 
and,  howeyer  others  are  now  generally  pre- 
ferred before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he 
liyed,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him, 
Fletcher  and  Jonson,  neyer  equalled  them 
to  *  him  in  their  esteem :  and  in  the  last 
king's  court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at 
highest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him 
the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our 
Shakspeare  far  aboye  him."  No  testimony 
can  be  more  positiye  than  this,  that  the  two 
greatest  contemporaries  of  Shakspere  neyer 
equalled  him  in  the  public  estimation  during 
his  own  time ;  and  that  in  the  succeeding 
period  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  reputation  of 
Jonson  was  at  the  highest^  Suckling,  one  of 
the  wittiest  and  sprightliest  of  men,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  ^akspere 
far  aboye  him.  But  it  was  not  the  gay 
alone,  according  to  Dryden,  who  thus  le- 


yerenced  Shakspere.    He  telU  us  what  was 
the  opinion  of  *"  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton."    John 
Hales,  a  Fellow  of  Eton,  is  known  as  the 
"  learned"  Hales,  and  the  *^ eyer-memorable" 
Hales ;  and  of  him,  Aubrey  says^  ^  VThen 
the  court  was  at  Windsor  the  learned  cour- 
tiers much  delighted  in  his  company .**     His 
opinion  of  Shakspere  is  giyen  with  more 
particularity  by  Gildon,  in  an  Essay  ad- 
dressed to  Dryden  in  1694^  in  whi^  he 
appeals  to  Dryden  himself  as  the  relator  of 
the  anecdote.    It  is  not  because  Gildon  is 
satirized  in  *  The  Dunciad '  that  his  yeracity 
is  to  be  questioned*: — ^^But  to  give  the 
world  some  satisfaction  that  Su^speare  has 
had  as  great  yeneration  paid  his  excellence 
by  men  of  unquestioned  parts  as  this  I  i 
now  express  for  him,  I  shall  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  I  haye  heard  from  yo«r  mouth. 
Sir,  about  the  noble  triumph  he  gained  over 
all  the  ancients,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
ablest  critics  of  that  time.    The  matter  of 
fact,  if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  was  tiikis. 
Mr.  Hales  of  Eton  affirmed,  that  he  would 
show  all  the  poets  of  antiquity  outdone  by 
Shakspeare,  in  all  the  topics  and  oommoa 
places  made  use  of  in  poetry.    The  enemies  ' 
of  Shakspeare  would  by  no  means  yield  him 
so  much  excellence ;  so  that  it  caaae  to  a  • 
resolution  of  a  trial  of  skill  upon  thai  sub-  i 
ject.    The  place  agreed  on  for  the  di^mte  I 
was  Mr.  HsJes's  chamber  at  Eton.    A  great  j 
many  books  were  sent  down  by  the  enflsnies  j 
of  this  poet ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  my  I 
Lord  Falkland,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  all  : 
the  persons  of  quality  that  had  wit  and  , 
learning,  and  interested  themselves  in  the 
quarrel,  met  there ;  and  upon  a  thoitragh 
disquisition  of  the  point,  the  judges  chosen 
by  agreement  out  of  this  learned  and  in- 
genious  assembly,  unanimously   gare    the 
preference  to  ShsJcspeare,  and  the  Qreek  and 
Roman  poets  were  adjudged  to  veil  at 
their  glory  in  that  to  the  English  hero. 

From  the  death  of  Shakspere  to  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  a  period  is 
embraced  of  twenty-six  years.  We  haye  seen 
the  prodigious  activity  in  the  prodnctxoiB 
of  novelties  which  existed  ten  years  before 
the  suppression  of  the  theatres.     There  is 

^  Sm  OiflbnTi  *MenM»ln of  Jomon.'p.  cdx. 
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too  much  reason  to  know  that  the  stage 
had  acquired  a  more  lieentioos  tone  after 
Shakspere^s  time ;  and  although  the  puritans 
were  omr-sealous  in  their  incUseriminating 
Tiolence  against  all  theatrical  performances, 
there  is  just  cause  to  believe  that  the  senses 
of  the  people  were  stimulated  bj  excitements 
of  plot  and  character,  mingled  with  profikoe 
and  licentious  language,  much  more  thin 
in  the  days  when  Shakspere  rested  for  his 
attractions  on  a  large  exhibition  of  natural 
passion  and  true  wit ;  and  when  he  produced 
plaj  after  plaj,  history,  comedy,  tragedy — 
^  works  truly  excellent  and  capable  of  en- 
larging the  understanding,  warmiug  and  pu- 
rifying the  heart,  and  placing  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  being  the  genns  of  noble  and 
manlike  actions."*     The  nation  was  much 
divided  then,  as  it  was  long   afterwards, 
between  the  followers  of  extreme  opinions 
in  morals — ^the  over^trict  on  one  hand,  the 
wholly  careless  on  the  other.    Plynne  tells 
us  that,  upon  his  first  arrival  in  London,  he 
had  ''heard  and  seen  in  four  several  plays, 
to  which  the  pressing  importunity  of  some 
ill  acquaintance  drew  me  whiles  I  was  yet 
a  novice,  such  wickedness,  such  lewdness, 
as  then  made  my  penitent  heart  to  loathe^ 
my  conscience  to  abhor,  all  stage-plays  ever 
since."      Prynne  left  Oxford  and  came  to 
London  after  1620.    Fletcher  was  then  the 
living  idol  of  the  theatre ;  and  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  his  plays,  full  of  genius 
as  they  are,  nrast^admit  that  Prynne  had  too 
much  cause  for  his  disgust.    Lol  the  office- 
book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  in  1633,  we  find 
the  following  curious  entry:  ''The  comedy 
called  '  The  Toung  Admiral,'  being  free  from 
oaths,  piofaneness,  or  obsceneness,  hath  given 
me  much  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the 
reading,  and  may  serve  for  a  pattern  to 
other  poets."    The  play  was  Shirley's.    But 
six  months  after  there  is  a  still  more  curious 
entry  in  the  same  book :   "  This  morning, 
being  the  Oth  of  January,  1633  [1634],  the 
king  was  pleased  to  call  me  into  his  with- 
drawing chamber  to  the  window,  where  he 
went  over  all  that  I  had  crossed  in  Davenant's 
play-book,  and,  allowing  oi  faith  and  dight  to 
be  asseverations  only  and  no  oaths,  marked 

*  Coleridge. 


them  to  stand,  and  some  other  few  things, 
but  in  the  greater  part  allowed  of  my  re- 
formations. This  was  done  upon  a  complaint 
of  Mr.  Endymion  Porter's,  in  ]>ecember.  The 
king  is  pleased  to  take/ai^,  death,  dight,  for 
asseverations,  and  no  oaths,  to  which  I  do 
humbly  snbmit  as  my  master's  judgment; 
but  under  favour  conceive  them  to  be  oaths, 
and  enter  them  here,  to  declare  my  opinion 
and  submission."  But  it  was  not  the  striking 
out  of  the  asseveration,  or  even  of  the  oaths, 
which  could  purify  the  plays  of  that  period. 
Their  principal  demoralizing  power  consisted 
in  their  frdse  representations  of  human  cha- 
racter and  actions.  Take  for  example  "  the 
frightful  contrasts,"  as  they  have  justly  been 
called,  between  the  women  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  those  of  Shakspere.  He  kept 
at  all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life.  He 
"has  no  innocent  adulteries,  no  interesting 
incests,  no  virtuous  vice;  he  never  renders 
that  amiable  which  religion  and  reason  alike 
teach  us  to  detest,  or  doihes  impurity  in  the 
garb  of  virtue,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
the  Kotzebues  of  the  day."*  But  this  very 
truth  and  purity  of  Shakspere  must  have 
greatly  diminished  his  attractions,  amidst  a 
crowd  who  wrote  upon  opposite  principles. 
Nothing  but  the  unequalled  strength  of  his 
artistical  power  could  have  preserved  the 
unbroken  continuance  of  his  supremacy. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
another  cause  why  the  popular  admiration 
of  him  would  have  been  diminished  and  in- 
terrupted within  a  very  few  years  after  his 
death,  and  certainly  long  before  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  theatres,  if  his  excellences  had 
not  so  completely  triumphed  over  every 
impediment  to  his  enduring  popular  fame. 
His  plays  were  to  a  certain  extent  mixed  up 
with  the  reputation  of  the  actors  by  whom 
they  were  originally  represented.  In  that 
curious  play  'The  Return  from  Parnassus,' 
which  was  acted  by  the  students  in  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1606,  and  which  was 
clearly  written  by  an  academical  person 
inclined  to  satirize  the  popular  poets  and 
players  of  his  day,  Kempe  is  thus  made  to 
address  two  scholars  who  want  lessons  in 
the  histrionic  art :  "Be  merry,  my  lads ; 
*  Coleridg^i '  Literary  Remaim/  vol.  i).  p.  79. 
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you  have  happened  upon  the  most  excellent 
vocation  in  the  world  for  money ;  they  come 
north  and  south  to  bring  it  to  our  playhouse; 
and  for  honours,  who  of  more  report  than 
Dick  Burbage  and  Will  Kempe  1    He  is  not 
counted  a  gentleman  that  knows  not  Dick 
Burbage  and  Will  Kempe :  there  's  not  a 
country  wench  that  can  dance  Sellenger^s 
Kound,  but  can  talk  of  Dick  Burbage  and 
Will  Kempe."     Here  we  have  a  testimony 
to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  two  of  the 
original  representatives  of  Shakspere^s  clowns 
and  heroes.    Kempe  died  before  Shakspere; 
Burbage    within    three    years    after    him. 
Burbage  is  almost  identified  with  some  of 
Shakspere^d  greatest  characters,  and  espe- 
cially with  Richard  III.;  and  yet  the  at- 
traction of  the  great  tragic  plays  died  not 
with  Burbage.     Before  the  suppression  of 
the  theatres  this  actor  had  his  immediate 
successors ;  and  during  the  eighteen  years  in 
which  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  original 
hits  and  points  of  the  Richards,  and  Hamlets, 
and  Macbeths,  and  Lears,  were  diligently  re- 
corded; and  immediately  after  the  Restonir 
tion  actors  again  arose,  ambitious  to  realize 
the  mighty  cooceptions  of  the  great  master 
of  the  dramatic  art.    During  the  period  when 
the  theatres  were  shut,  the  readers  of  plays 
would  still  be  numerous,  and  they  probably 
would  be  most  found  among  the  younger 
men  who  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  re- 
presentations of  the  successors  of  Shakspere. 
We  can  understand  what  the  later  taste  was, 
by  the  mode  in  which  Shirley,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  collated  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  1647,  speaks  of  these  writers : — 
'^  Whom  but  to  mention  is  to  throw  a  doud 
upon  all  former  names,  and  benight  posterity; 
this  book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest 
monument  of  the  scene  that  time  and  hu- 
manity have  produced,  and  must  live,  not 
only  the  crown  and  sole  reputation  of  our 


own,  but  the  stain  of  all  other  nations  and 
languages ;  for  it  may  be  boldly  averred,  not 
one  indiscretion  hath  branded  this  paper  in 
all  the  lines,  this  being  the  authentic  wit 
that  made  Blackfinars  an  academy,  where  the 
three  hours*  spectacle,  while  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  presented,  was  usoail j  of  more 
advantage  to  the  hopeful  young  heir,  than 
a 'costly,  dangerous,  foreign  travel,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  governing  monsieur  or  aignor 
to  boot;  «nd  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the 
young  spirits  of  the  time,  whose  birth  and 
quality  made  them  impatient  of  the  aourer 
ways  of  education,  have,  from  the  attentive 
hearing  these  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of 
wit  and  carriage  of  the  most  severely  em- 
ployed students,  while  these  recreations  were 
digested  into  rules,  and  the  very  pleasure 
did  edify.  How  many  passable  discouning 
dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good  credit^  upon 
the  bare  stock  of  two  or  three  of  these  single 
scenes !"  This  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  power 
and  capacity  of  the  drama ;  and  one  which 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  declining  taste 
amongst  those  who  were  perforce  contented 
with  reading  plays  during  the  silence  of 
the  stage.  From  ^  the  greatest  monument 
of  the  scene  that  time  and  humanity  have 
produced,"  was  to  be  learned  what  was  of 
more  advantage  "than  a  costly,  dangerous, 
foreign  travel.'*  Hence  were  to  be  acquired 
"  wit  and  carnage,"  and  "  dining  wits  stand 
yet  in  good  credit"  by  passing  off  the  re- 
partees of  these  dramatists  as  their  own. 
Shirley  knew  the  character  of  those  whom 
he  addressed  in  this  pre&ee.  In  the  con- 
tentions of  that  tragical  age  few  of  the  se- 
rious thinkers  would  open  a  play-book  at  all. 
To  the  gay  cavaliers,  Beaumont  and  Fletdier 
would  perhaps  be  more  welcome  than  Shak- 
spere ;  and  Shirley  teUs  us  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  were  to  be  admired.  But  as- 
suredly this  is  not  oblivion  of  Skak^Mre. 
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GIBBER.— DRYDElSr.—RTMER—GILDOK—DENNIS.--ADDISON. 


The  theatres  were  thrown   open   at  the 

Restoration.     Malone,   in   his   <  Historical 

Accoimt  of  the  English  Stage,'  informs  ns, 

that,  "in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1660, 

some  months  before  the  restoration  of  King 

Charles  II.,  the  theatres,  which  had  been 

suppressed  during  the  usurpation,  b^^  to 

revive,  and  several  plays  were  performed  at 

the  Red  Bull  in  St  John's  Street,  in  that 

and  the  following  years,  before  the  return  of 

the  King."    He  Uien  adds,  that  in  June, 

1660,  three  companies  seem  to  haye  been 

f oimed,  including  that  of  the  Bed  Bull ;  and 

he  enters  into  a  history  of  the  contests 

between   the  Master  of  the  ReTels,  and 

Killigrew  and  Davenant,  who  had  received 

a  patent  from  the  king  for  the  exdudye 

performance  of  dramatic  entertainments.    It 

is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  the 

details  of  this  contest,  which,  as  is  well 

I'  known,  terminated  in  the  permanent  esti^ 
blishment  of  two  theatres  only  in  London. 
Malone  has   ransacked  the  very  irregular 
series  of  papers  connected  with  the  office  of 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  appears  to  haye  kept 
an  eye  upon  theatrical  performances  with  a 
yiew  to  demanding  his  fees  if  he  should  be 
supported   by  the   higher  powers.     From 
these,  and  other  sources,  such  as  the  List  of 
Downes,  the  prompter  of  the  principal  plays 
acted  by  Killigrew's  company,  Malone  infers, 
that  ^'euch  was   the  lamentable  taste  of 
those  times  that   the   plays   of  Fletcher, 
JoDson,  and  Shirley  were  much  oftener  ex- 
hibited than  those  of  Shakspere."   The  plays 
acted  by  this  company,  as  he  collects  fr<»n 
these  documents,  were  '  Henry  IV.,' '  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,'  'Othello,'  and  < Julius 
Ctesar.'  At  Dayenant's  theatre,  which  boasted 
of  the  great  actor  Betterton,  we  learn,  from 
Malone,  that  the  plays  performed  were '  Pe- 
ricles,'  < Macbeth,'    'The  Tempest,'  <Lear,' 
'Hanilet^'  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  'Henry  YIII.,' 
<TvrelfthNight»"Tamingof  the  Shrew,'  'Henry 
v.*     Malone  does  not  do  justice  to  the  value 


of  his  own  documents,  for,  when  he  gives  us  one 
list,  he  points  out  that  there  are  only  three 
plays  of  Shakspere — "  a  melancholy  proof"  of 
his  decline ;  and  at  another  list  he  shakes  his 
head,  reciting  "the  following  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  these  only"  Now  it  appears  to  us 
that,  if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  won- 
detfdl  hold  which  Shakspere  had  taken  of  the 
English  mind,  under  circumstances  the  most 
adverse  to  his  continued  popularity,  it  would 
be  found  in  these  imperfect  lists,  which  do 
not  extend  oyer  more  than  eight  or  nine 
years.  Here  are  absolutely  fourteen  plays  of 
Shakspere  revived — ^for  that  is  the  phrase- 
in  an  age  which  was  prolific  of  its  own 
authors,  adapting  themselves  to  a  new  school 
of  courtly  taste.  All  the  indirect  testimony, 
however  meagre,  exhibits  the  enduring  popu- 
larity of  Shakspere.  Killigrew's  new  theatre 
in  Bruiy  Lane  is  opened  with  Henry  lY. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the.  Restoration, 
when  heading  and  hanging  are  going  forward, 
Pepys  relates  that  he  went  to  see  '  Othello.' 
In  1661,he  is  attracted  by '  Romeo  and  Juliet;* 
and,  in  1662,  we  have  an  entry  in  his  diary, 
with  his  frunous  criticism:  "To  the  King's 
Theatre,  where  we  saw '  Midsummer's  light's 
Dream,'  which  I  had  never,  seen  before,  nor 
shall  ever  again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid 
ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life." 
Here,  upon  unquestionable  authority,  we 
have  a  fifteenth  play  added  to  the  fourteen 
previously  cited.  But  why  need  we  search 
amongst  such  chance  entries  for  evidence  of 
the  reputation  of  Shakspere  immediately 
after  the  Restoration?  Those  who  talk  of 
Shakspere  as  emerging  some  century  ago  into 
celebrity  after  having  fsJlen  into  neglect  for 
a  lengthened  period ;  those  who  flippantly 
affirm,  that  "the  preface  of  Pope  was  the 
first  thing  that  procured  general  admiration 
for  his  works,"  are  singularly  ignorant  of 
the  commonest  passages  of  literary  history. 
To  the  vague  and  random  assertions  and 
assumptions,  whether  old  or  new,  about  the 
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neglect  into  which  Shakspere  had  fallen  as 
a  popular  dramatist,  may  be  opposed  the 
most  distinct  testimony  of  one,  especially, 
who  was  a  most  accurate  and  minute 
chronicler  of  the  puhlic  taste.  Collet  Cibbeb, 
who  himself  became  an  actor,  in  1690,  in  the 
one  privileged  company  of  London,  of  whidi 
Betterton  was  the  head—- a  company  fanned 
out  of  the  united  strength  of  the  two 
oompanies  which  had  been  established  at  the 
Restoration^— describes  the  state  of  the  stage 
at  the  neriod  of  the  first  nviral  of  dramaiic 
performanees :  "  Besides  their  being  thorough 
masters  of  their  art,  these  actors  set  forward 
with  two  oritieal  adyantages,  which  pierhaps 
may  never  happen  again  in  many  age&" 
One  of  the  adviuitages  he  mentions,  but  a 
secondary  one,  was^  ''that  before  the  Bestora- 
tion  no  actresses  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the 
English  stage.*'  But  the  chief  advantage 
waS)  ''their  immediate  opening  after  the  so 
long  interdiction  of  plays  during  the  civil 
war  and  the  anorohy  that  followed  it."  Ha 
then  goes  on  to  say,  "  Whai  eager  appetites 
from  BO  long  a  hat  must  the  guests  of  those 
times  have  had  to  that  high  and  fresh  variety 
of  entertainments!"  Provided  by  whoml 
By  the  coaoibined  variety  of  Jonson,  and 
Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  and  Ford,  and 
Shirley,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  whose 
attactive  fare  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
eager  guests  after  so  long  a  fast  ?  No.  The 
high  entertainment  and  the  fresh  variety 
was  to  be  provided  by  one  maa  alone,— the 
man  who  we  are  told  was  neglected  in  his 
own  age,  and  forgotten  in  tiiat  which  came 
after  him.  "What  eager  appetites  from  so 
long  a  fikst  must  the  guests  of  those  times 
have  had  to  that  high  and  fresh  variety  of 
entertainments  which  JSh<ikeapeart  had  Ufi 
prepared  for  them  I  If  ever  woe  a  eUi^e  «o 
provided.  A  hundred  years  are  wasted,  and 
another  silent  oentury  well  advanced*,  and 
yet  what  unborn  age  shall  say  Shakespearo 
has  his  equal  I  How  many  shining  actors 
have  the  warm  scenes- of  his  genius  given  to 
posterity!"  Betterton  is  idolised  as  an 
aetoiv  as  much  as  the  old  maa  venerates 
Shakspere:  "Bettexten  was  an  aetos,  as 
Shakeepeare  was  km  author,  both  without 
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competitors ;  formed  for  the  mutual  assistance 
and  illustration  of  each  other's  genius.  How 
Shakespeare  wrote,  all  men  who  have  a  taste 
for  nature  may  read,  and  know ;  but  with 
what  higher  rapture  would  he  still  be  read, 
could  they  conceive  how  Betterton  played 
him ! "  Whenever  Gibber  qpeaka  of  Beifetf^ 
ton's  wondrous  ezeellenee,  it  is  alwsya  in 
Qonneetion  with  Shakspere:  "Should  I  teU 
you  that  all  the  Othellos,  HamletB^  Bbispurs, 
MacbethS)  and  Brutusee  whom  you  may  hare 
seen  sinoe  his  time,  have  fidlen  £h*  shoit  of 
him,  this  still  should  give  you  no  idea  of  his 
particular  exceUence."  For  some  years  after 
t^e  Restoration  it  seems  to  have  been  difficult 
to  satiate  the  people  with  the  repetition  of 
Shakspeze's  great  ohaEsoten  and  l<^^i^ll>g 
plays,  in  company  with  soBie  of  the  plaja  of 
Jonsou  and  Fletoher.  The  two  oompaiues 
had  an  agreement  as  to  their  perfennanoes : 
"All  the  capital  plays  of  Shakeepears^ 
Fletoher,  and  Ban  Jonsoa  were  divided  be- 
tween them  by  the  approbation,  of  the  eourt^ 
and  their  own  alternate  choice.  So  that, 
when  Hart  was  funous  for  Otholloy  Betterton 
had  no  less  a  leputetion  for  Hamlet."  Still, 
the  test  of  histrionic  excellence  was  Shak- 
spere. So  &r  from  Shakspere  being  u^gkurted 
at  this  period,  it  is  almost  evident  thsut  the 
perfoimanoe  of  him  was  overdone ;  for  eeverf 
one  knows  that  a  theeiirical  andioioey  even 
in  the  largest  city,  is^  in  a  eonsidaiahle 
degree^  composed  of  regular  frequenteiu  of 
the  theatre^  and  that  novelty  is  thorefeve  an 
indispensable  requisite  to  contiBned  sncoess. 
The  plays  of  Shaki^>ere  were  betttf  acted  by 
the  cempany  of  which  Bettertoa  was  the 
head,  than  by  the  rival  company ;  aadi  tiiia, 
according  to  Gibber,  led  to  tiie  introduciion 
of  a  new  taste: — "These  two  exedlent 
oompanies  were  both  prosperoiu  fw  somo  Urn 
years,  till  their  variety  of  plays  bogaa  to  be 
eshausted.  Then^of  courae,thebettwaetSBs 
(whieh  the  King's  seem  to  have  been  aUowied) 
could  not  fail  of  drawing  the  gieater  aadt- 
enees.  Sir  William.  Davenanty  tkecafoe, 
master  of  the  Duke's  oompao^^  te  nafce  head 
against  their  success,  was  fiwoed  to  «dd 
spectaole  and  mnsio  to  action^  and  to  intro- 
dues  a  new  species  of  ]^ys^  oaee  cfttted 
dramatis  operas^  of  which  kind  wave  'tne 
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Tempest,'  'Psjche,'  'Gxroe,'  and  others,  all 
set  off  with  the  most  ezpansiye  dscomiioiu 
of  scenes  and  habits,  irith  the  best  yoiew 
anddanoen. 

"This  sensual  supply  of  sight  and  sound 
comiiig  into  the  assistanee  of  the  weaker 
party,  it  was  no  wonder  they  should  grow  too 
hard  for  sense  and  simple  nature,  when  it  is 
considered  how  many  more  people  there  are 
that  can  see  and  hear  than  think  and  judge. 
So  wanton  a  diange  of  the  public  taste^ 
therefore,  began  to  fall  as  heavy  upon  the 
King's  compuiy  w  their  greater  exceUenee  in 
action  had  before  fallen  upon  their  competitors. 
Of  which  encroachmeni  upon  wit  seyeral 
good  prologues  in  those  days  frequently 
complained." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the 

original  performances  of  Shakspere,  inun»- 

diately  after  the  Restoration,  were   giyen 

firom  his  unsophisticated  text.     The   first 

improvements  that  were  perpetrated  upon 

this  text  resulted   from   the  cause  which 

Gibber  has  so  accurately  described.  Bavenant, 

to  make  head  against  the  success  of  the 

King's  company  ^was  forced  to  add  spectacle 

and  music  to  action.'*     What  importance 

Davenant  attached  to  these  novelties,  we  may 

leam  from  the  description  of  the  opening 

scene    of   'The  Enchanted   Island;'   that 

alteration  of  '  The  Tempest,'  by  himself  and 

Diyden,  to  which  Gibber  refers : — *^  The  front 

of  the   stage  is  opened,  and  the  band  of 

twenty-four  violins,  with  the  harpsicals  and 

theorbos  which  accompany  the  voices,  are 

placed  between  the  pit  and  the  stage.    While 

the  overture  is  playing,  the  curtain  rises, 

and  discovers  a  new  frontispiece  joined  to 

the  great  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

This  frontispiece  is  a  noble  arch,  supported 

bj  large  wreathed  columns  of  the  Gorinthian 

order ;  the  wreathings  of  the  columns  are 

beautified  with  roses  wound  round  them,  and 

several  Gupids  flying  about  them.    On  the 

cornice,  just  over  the  capitals,  sits  on  either 

side  a  figure,  with  a  trumpet  in  one  hand 

and  a  palm  in  the  other,  representing  Fame. 

A  little  fiarther  on  the  same  cornice,  on  each 

side  of  a  compass  pediment,  lie  a  Hon  and  a 

unicorn,  the  supporters  of  ^e  royal  arms  of 

England.     In  the  middle  of  the  arch  are 


seyeral  angels  holding  die  King's  arms,  as  if 
they  w«re  placing  them  in  the  midst  of  that 
compass-pediment  Behind  this  is  the  scene, 
which  represents  a  thick  cloudy  sky,  a  very 
rocky  coast,  and  a  tempestuous  sea  in  per- 
petual agitation.  This  tempest  (supposed  to 
be  raised  by  magic)  has  many  dreadful 
objects  in  it,  as  several  spirits  in  horrid 
shapes  flying  down  amongst  the  sailors,  then 
rising  in  the  air.  And,  when  the  ship  is 
sinking;  the  whole  house  is  darkened,  and  a 
shower  of  fire  falls  upon  'em.  This  is 
accompanied  with  lightning,  and  several 
claps  of  thunder,  to  the  end  of  the  storm." 

In  the  alterations  of  this  play,  which  were 
made  in  1669,  and  which  continued  to  possess 
the  English  stage  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  it  is  impossible  now  not  to  feel  how 
false  was  the  taste  upon  which  they  were 
built.  Dryden  says  of  this  play,  that  Davo- 
nant,  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it,  '^  designed 
the  counterpart  to  Shakeqware's  plot,  namely, 
that  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman ; 
that  by  this  means  those  two  characters  of 
innocence  and  love  might  the  more  illustrate 
and  commend  each  other."  Nothing  can  be 
weaker  and  falser  in  art  than  this  mere 
duplication  of  an  idea.  But  still  it  was  not 
done  irreyeiently.  The  prologue  to  this 
altered  Tempest  (of  hiff  own  part  of  which 
Bryden  says,  ^^I  never  writ  anything  with 
more  delight")  is  of  itself  an  answer  to  the 
asinine  assertion  that  Dryden,  in  common 
with  the  public  of  his  day,  was  indifferent  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspere : — 


tt 


Aa,  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  uideigroond,  and  thence  new  branches 

shoot; 
So,  from  old  Shakespear^B  honour'd  dnst,  this 

day 
Springs  up  and  buds  a  new  reviving  play. 
Shakespear,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first 

impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonson  art. 
He,  monarch  Uke,  gave  those  his  subjects 

law. 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and 

draw. 
Fletcher  reached  that  which  on  his  heights 

did  grow. 
Whilst  Jonson  crept  and  gathered  all  below. 
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This  did  his  loYe,  and  this  bis  mirth  digest : 
One  imitates  him  moBt,  the  other  best 
If  they  haye  since  out-writ  all  other  men, 
'Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shake- 
speare's pen. 
The  storm  which  vanish'd  on  the  neighboring 

shore 
Was  taught  by  Shakespeai's  Tempest  first  to 

roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grow  on  this  Enchanted  Isle. 
But  Shakespear's  magic  could  not  copied  be, 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 
I  must  confess  'twas  bold,  nor  would  you 

now 
That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  allow, 
Which  works  by  magic  supernatural  things : 
But  Shakespeai^s  power  is  sacred  as  a  king's. 
Those  legends  from  old  priesthood  were  re- 

ceiv'd. 
And  he  then  writ,  as  people  then  beliey'd. 

Of  Drtdek^s  personal  admiration  of  Shak- 
spere,  of  his  profoimd  veneration  for  Shak- 
spere,  there  is  abundant  proof.  He  belonged 
to  the  transition  period  of  English  poetiy. 
His  better  judgment  was  sometimes  held  in 
subjection  to  the  false  taste  that  prevailed 
around  him.  He  attempted  to  found  a  school 
of  criticism,  which  should  establish  rules  of 
art  differing  from  those  which  produced  the 
drama  of  Shakspere,  and  yet  not  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  tame  and 
formal  school  of  the  French  tragedians.  He 
did  not  perfectly  understand  the  real  nature 
of  the  romantic  drama.  He  did  not  see 
that,  as  in  all  other  high  poetry,  simplicity 
was  one  of  its  great  elements.  He  was  of 
those  who  would  ''gild  refined  gold.**  But 
for  genial  hearty  admiration  of  the  great 
master  of  the  romantic  drama  no  one  ever 
went  beyond  him.  Take,  for  example,  the 
conclusion  of  his  preface  to  '  All  for  Love :' 
— *'  In  my  style  I  have  professed  to  imitate 
the  divine  Shakespear  ;  which  that  I  might 
perform  moro  freely,  I  have  disencumbered 
myself  from  rhyme.  Not  that  I  condemn 
my  former  way,  but  that  this  is  more  proper 
to  my  present  purpose.  I  hope  I  need  not 
to  explain  myself  that  I  have  not  copied  my 
auUior  servilely.  Words  and  phrases  must 
of  necessity  receive  a  change  in  succeeding 


ages.  But  'tis  almost  a  miracle  that  much 
of  his  language  remaiiis  so  pure ;  and  that 
he  who  began  dramatic  poetry  amongst  na, 
untaught  by  any,  and,  as  Ben  Jonson  iella 
us,  without  learning,  should,  by  the  foxx^e  of 
his  own  genius,  perform  so  much,  that  in  a 
manner  he  haj  left  no  praise  for  any  who 
came  after  him.** 

Dryden  had  the  notion,  in  which  Shaftes- 
bury followed  him,  that  the  style  of  Shak- 
spere was  obsolete,  although  we  have  just 
seen  that  he  says,  '''Tis  almost  a  mizade 
that  much  of  his  language  remains  so  pure.'' 
Yet  with  this  notion,  which  he  puts  forward 
as  an  apology  for  tampering  with  Shakspere, 
he  never  ceases  to  express  his  admiration  of 
him ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to 
show  how  general  was  the  same  feeling. 
The  preface  to  'Troilus  and  Cresaida'  thus 
begins : — ^"  The  poet  .fischylus  was  held  in 
the  same  veneration  by  the  Athenians  of 
after-ages  as  Shakspeare  is  by  us.*'  In  this 
preface  is  introduced  the  '  Grounds  of  Criti- 
cism in  Tragedy,'  in  which  the  critic  applies 
a  variety  of  tests  to  the  art  of  Shakspere, 
which  only  show  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  principles  upon  which  Shakspere  worked: 
but  still  there  is  everywhere  the  most  un- 
qualified admiration ;  and  in  the  prologue 
to  the  altered  play,  which,  being  addressed 
to  the  people,  could  scarcely  deal  with  such 
rules  and  exceptions  for  the  formation  of  a 
judgment,  wo  have  again  the  moat  positive 
testimony  to  the  public  sense  of  Shakspere. 
This  prologue  is  "  spoken  by  Mr.  Bett^ton, 
representing  the  ghost  of  Shakspeare." 

"  See,  my  loVd  Britons,  see  your  Shakeqwar 
rise. 
An  awful  ghost  confessed  to  human  eyes ! 
IJnnam'd,  mcthinks,  distinguish'd  I  had  been 
From  other  shades,  by  this  eternal  green. 
Above  whose  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  stixre, 
And  with  a  touch  their  wither'd  bays  rt- 

vive. 
Untaught,  unpiactis'd,  in  a  barbarooa  age» 
I  found  not,  but  created  first,  the  stage. 
And,  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  storey 
'Twas,  that  my  own   abundance   gave   me 

more. 
On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely. 
Like  fruitful  Britain,  rich  without  supply. 
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In  thia  my  rough-drawn  play  you  shall  be- 
hold 
Some  master-fltiokes,  bo  manly  and  bo  bold, 
That  he,  who  meant  to  alter,  found  'em  such. 
He  shook;   and   thought   it   sacrilege   to 

touch. 
Now,  where  are  the  successors  to  my  namel 
What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poet's  fame  1 
Weak,  short-liv'd  issues  of  a  feeble  age ; 
Scarce  living  to  be  chiisten'd  on  the  stage  1" 

With  these  repeated  acknowledgments  of 
Shakspere^s  supremacy,  it  is  at  first  difficult 
to  understand  how,  in  1665,  Dryden  should 
have  written,  *' others  are  now  generally  pre- 
ferred before  him."    The  age,  as  he  himself 
I  tells  us,  differed  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
Shakspere's  own  age,  and  also  from  that  of 
Charles  I.    He  says,  in  the  same  '  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy,'  speaking  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  ^' Their  plays  are  now  the  most 
pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
stage,  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the 
year  for  one  of  Shakespear's  or  Jonson's." 
But  this  is  not  neglect  or  obliyion  of  Shak- 
spere.  We  learn  pretty  clearly  from  Diyden, 
though  he  does  not  care  to  say  so,  for  that 
would  haye  been  self-condemnation,  that  a 
licentiousness  which  was  not  found  in  Shak- 
spere  was  an  agreeable  thing  to  a  licentious 
audience :  '^They"  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher) 
''understood  and  imitated  the  conyersation 
of  gentlemen  much  better,  whose  wild  de- 
iMtucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  repar- 
tees, no  poet  before  them  could  paint  as 
they  hare  done.  .  .  .    They  represented  all 
the  passions  very  liyely,  but,  above  all,  love.*' 
The  highest  things  in  Shakspere  can  only  be 
fitly  appreciated  by  a  x>eople  amongst  whom 
there  is  a  high  moral  tone,  capable  of  under- 
standing   and  of  originating   the  highest 
poetical  things.    With  all  their  faults,  the 
a^s  of  Elizabeth  and  James  possessed  this 
tone  ;  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate 
how   greatly  Shakspere  contributed  to  its 
preeervation.    But  nine  years  after  the  Re- 
storation there  was  no  public  principle  in 
Bngland,  and  little  private  honour.     The 
keenest  relish  for  Shakspere  most  probably 
existed  out  of  the  Court ;  and  Betterton,  in 
ckll  likelihood,  felt  the  applause  of  the  pit 
more  truly  valuable  than  that  of  the  king's 


box.  One  thing  is  perfectly  cleipr :  that, 
when  Dryden  is  addressing  the  people,  he 
speaks  of  Shakspere  as  their  especial  fa- 
vourite. He  is  then  *^i^our  Shakspere."  The 
crafty  and  prosaic  Pepys,  on  the  contrary,  no 
doubt  expressed  many  a  courtier'^  sentiment 
about  Shakspere.  In  the  entry  of  his  Diary 
of  August  20th,  1666,  we  have,  ^  To  Dept- 
ford  by  water,  reading  'Othello,  Moor  of 
Venice,'  which  I  ever  heretofore  esteemed  a 
mighty  good  play ;  but,  having  so  lately  read 
'The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,'  it  seems  a 
mean  thing."  'The  Adventures  of  Five 
Hours,'  a  tragi-comedy,  by  Sir  Samuel  Tuke, 
was  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  which 
Echard  commends  for  its  variety  of  plots 
and  intrigues.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  Pepys,  and  "  my  wife's  maid,"  counted 
'Othello'  a  mean  thing  in  comparison  with 
it.  Pepys  shows  us  pretty  clearly  the  sort  of 
audience  that  in  that  day  was  ciJled  feishion- 
able,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  displayed 
their  interest  in  a  theatrical  entertainment : 
— .'*  My  wife  and  I  to  the  King's  playhouse, 
and  there  saw  'The  Island  Princess,'  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  it ;  and  it  is  a  pretty 
good  play,  many  good  things  being  in  it,  and 
a  good  scene  of  a  town  on  fire.  We  sat  in 
an  upper  box,  and  the  jade  Nell  came  and 
sat  in  the  next  box  ;  a  bold,  merry  slut,  who 
lay  laughing  there  upon  people."  Again : 
"To  the  King's  house  to  'The  Maid's  Trar 
gedy;'  but  vexed  all  the  while  with  two 
talking  ladies  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley ;  yet 
pleased  to  hear  their  discourse,  he  being  a 
stranger."  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
"jade  Nell,"  and  the  "  talking  ladies,"  were 
the  representatives  of  a  very  large  class, 
who  preferred  "other  plays"  to  those  of 
Shakspere. 

We  select  a  few  passages  from  'The 
Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,'  which 
contains  a  more  condensed  view  of  Dryden's 
opinions  of  Shakspere  than  any  other  of  his 
prefaces.  It  is  the  summary  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  critical  authority  of 
this  period, — ^when  the  public  taste  had  been 
corrupted  with  music  and  spectacle,  and 
comedies  of  licentious  intrigue  abounded,  in 
company  with  the  rhyming  tragedies  of 
Dryden  himself,  and  the  ranting  bombast  of 
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hifi  inferior  riyals.  This  essay  first  appeared 
in  1679  :— 

"  How  defective  Shakespear  and  Fletcher 
have  been  in  all  their  plots,  Mr.  Bjmer  has 
discovered  in  his  'Criticisms:'  neither  can 
we,  who  follow  them,  be  excused  from  the 
same  or  greater  errom  ;  which  are  the  more 
unpardonable  in  us,  because  we  want  their 
beauty  to  countervail  our  faults 

^The  difference  between  Shakespear  and 
Fletcher,  in  their  plotting,  seems  to  be  iiua — 
that  Shakespear  generally  moves  more  terror, 
and  Fletcher  more  compassion.  For  the 
first  had  a  more  masculine,  a  bolder,  and 
more  fiery  genius ;  the  second,  a  more  soft 
and  womanish.  In  the  mechanic  beauties  of 
the  plot,  which  are  the  observation  of  the 
three  imities — time,  place,  and  acti<m — they 
are  both  deficient;  but  Shakespear  most. 
Ben  Jonson  reformed  those  eitors  in  his 
comedies,  yet  one  of  Shakespear's  was  regular 
before  him ;  which  is,  *  The  Meny  Wives  of 
Windsor.' 

^  After  the  plot,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  play,  the  next  thing  to  which  we 
ought  to  apply  our  judgment  is  the  manners ; 
for  now  the  poet  comes  to  work  above  ground. 
The  groundwork  indeed  is  that  which  is 
most  necessary,  as  ihsA  npoa  which  depends 
the  firmness  of  the  whole  fiibric ;  yet  it 
strikes  not  the  eye  so  much  as  the  beauties 
or  imperfections  of  the  manners,  the  thoughts, 
and  the  expressions 

"From  the  mannen  the  characters  of 
persons  are  derived  ;  for  indeed  the  cfaarao- 
ters  are  no  other  than  the  inclinations,  as 
they  appear  in  the  several  persons  of  the 
poem.  A  character,  or  that  which  distin- 
guishes one  man  from  all  others,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  one  particular  virtue, 
or  vice,  or  passion  only;  but  it  is  a  com- 
position of  qualities  which  are  not  contrary 
to  one  another  in  the  same  person.  Thus, 
the  same  man  may  be  liberal  and  valiant, 
but  not  liberal  and  covetous  ;  so  in  a  eomical 
character,  or  humour,  (which  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  this  or  that  particular  foUy,)  Falstaff 
is  a  liar  and  a  oowaa-d,  a  glutton  and  a  buf- 
foon, because  all  these  qualities  may  agree 
in  the  same  man ;  yet  it  is  still  to  be  ob- 
served that  one  virtue,  vice,  and  passion. 


ought  to  be  shown  in  every  man,  ae  pre- 
dominant over  all  the  rest ;  as  covetousness 
in  Onussus,  love  of  hn  country  in  fimtas ; 
and   the   same    in    characters   which    are 

feigned 

"  The  present  French  poets  are  generally 
accused,  that,  wheresoever  they  lay  the  scene, 
or  in  whatsoever  age,  the  manners  of  their 
heroes  are  wholly  French.  Racine^s  Bajaiet 
is  bred  at  Constantinople,  but  his  civflities 
axe  conveyed  to  him  by  some  secvet  passage 
from  Yersailles  into  the  Seimglia  But  our 
Shakespear,  having  ascribed  to  Hemry  the 
Fourth  the  character  of  a  king  and  of  a 
&ther,  gives  him  the  perfect  mannen  of 
each  relation,  when  either  he  transacts  with 
his  son  or  with  his  subjects.  Fl«tcher,on.lhe 
other  side,  gives  ndther  to  Arbaces,  nor  to 
his  king  in  'The  Maid's  Tragedy,*  the  qua- 
lities which  are  suitable  to  a  monarch.  .... 
To  return  once  more  to  Shakespear:  no 
man  ever  drew  so  many  diaraeters,  or  i^eae- 
rally  distinguished  them  better  from  one 
another,  excepting  only  Jonson.  I  will  in- 
slianoe  but  in  one,  to  show  the  copiouEneas  <tf 
his  invention ;  it  is  that  of  Caliban,  or  the 
monster,  in  '  The  Tempest.'  He  seems  then 
to  have  created  a  person  which  was  not  in 
nature-^  boldness  which  at  first  sight  mmld 
appear  intolerable;  for  he  makes  him  a 
species  of  himself  begotten  by  an  incubus 
on  a  witch ;  but  this,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
proved,  is  not  wholly  bey<»d  the  bounds  ef 
credibility, — at  least  the  vulgar  still  believe 
it.  We  have  the  separated  notions  of  a 
spirit  and  of  a  witch — (and  spirits,  aeoord- 
ing  to  Plato,  are  vested  with  a  subtle  body ; 
according  to  some  of  his  followera,  have  dif- 
ferent sexes) ; — therefore,  as  from  the  dis- 
tinct apprehensions  of  a  horse  and  of  a  laan, 
imagination  has  formed  a  Centaur,  so  fraa 
those  of  an  incubus  and  a  soroetese  Shake- 
spear has  produced  his  monsten  Whether 
or  no  his  generation  can  be  defended  I  leave 
to  philosophy ;  but  of  this  I  am  eertaia, 
that  the  poet  has  most  judiciously  ivnaisbed 
him  with  a  person,  a  language,  and  a  cha- 
racter which  will  suit  him,  both  by  &tlier*s 
and  mother's  side:  he  has  all  the  disrwai- 
tents  and  malice  of  a  witch  and  of  a  dfcevil, 
besides  a  convenient  proportion  of  the  deadly 
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liiiB— gluMoBjy  iloth,  and  lu0i  are  mamfest ; 
the  dttjeetednen  «f  a  tlave  kiikMrife  given 
him,  ind  the  ignoranoe  of  ona  bzad  up  in  a 
dflfert  island.  His  panon  ia  monateoua,  at 
he  is  tha  produot  of  unnatiual  lust :  and 
his  language  is  as  hobgohlin  as  faia  person : 
in  all  things  he  is  distingoished  from  other 
mortals.  The  charaetofs  of  Fletcher  are 
poor  and  narrow  in  oomparison  of  Shake- 
spesr's:  I  remember  not  one  whioh  is  not 
bonowed  from  him,  nnleis  you  will  exoept 
that  strange  miztim  of  «  man  in  the  ^  King 
and  no  King.'  fio  that  in  this  part  Shake- 
spsar  is  generall  j  worth  our  imitntian ;  and 
to  imitate  Fletcher  is  but  to  oopj  after  him 

who  was  a  copier. 

^If  Shakespeaar  be  allowed,  as  I  think  he 
must,  to  hare  made  his  eharaoten  distinet, 
it  will  easily  he  inferred  tiiat  he  imdeiatood 
the  natnse  of  the  passions ;  beoanse  it  has 
been  proved  ahready  that  eonfdsed  passions 
make  undiatioguishaUe  chsonaoters.     Yet  I 
cannot  deny  that  he  has  his  failingB;  but 
they  are  not  so  much  in  the  passions  them- 
selves ae  in  his  manner  of  expression:  he 
often  obscures  his  meaning  by  his  words,  and 
sometimes  makes  it  unintelligible.    I  will  not 
say  of  so  great  a  poet,  that  he  distinguished 
not  the  blown  pufly  style  fitom  -true  suUhnitf , 
but  I  may  venture  to  maintain  that  the  fury 
of  his  &ncy  often  transported  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  judgment,  either  in  coining 
of  new  words  and  phrases,  or  racking  words 
which  ware  in  use  into  the  violenoe  of  a 

catachresis 

*'  To  speak  justly  of  this  whole  matter,  it 
is  neither  height  of  thought  that  is  discom- 
mended, nor  pathetic  vehemence,  nor  any 
nobleness  of  expression  in  its  proper  place ; 
imt  it  is  a  £alse  measure  of  all  these,  some- 
thing which  is  like  them  and  is  not  them: 
it  ia  the  Bristol  stone  which  appsan  like  a 
diamond;  it  is  an  extravagant  thought  in- 
stead of  a  sublime  one ;  it  is  roaring  mad- 
ness instead  of  vehemence ;  and  a  sound  of 
worda  instead  of  sense.    If  Shakespear  were 
stripped  of  all  the  bombast  in  his  passions, 
and  dnst  in  the  most  vulgar  words,  we  should 
find  the  beauties  of  his  thoughts  remaining ; 
if  bia  embroideries  were  burnt  dawn,  there 
woald  still  be  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the 


melting-pot.  But  I  fear  (at  least  let  me  fear 
it  for  myself)  that  we  who  ape  his  sounding 
words  have  nothing  of  his  thought,  but  are 
all  outside ;  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  dwarf 
within  our  giant's  clothes.  Therefore  let  not 
Shakespear  soifer  for  our  sakes;  it  is  our  fault, 
who  succeed  him  in  an  age  which  is  more 
refined,  if  we  imitate  him  so  ill  that  we  copy 
his  fulings  only,  and  make  a  virtue  of  that 
in  our  writings  which  in  his  was  an  imper- 
fection. 

"  For  what  renutins,  the  exoellenoy  of  that 
poet  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  more  manly 
passions ;  Fletcher's  in  the  softer:  Sttmkespear 
writ  better  betwict  man  and  man,  Fletcher 
betwixt  man  and  woman;  consequently  the 
one  described  friendship  better,  the  other  love; 
yet  Shakespear  taught  Fletcher  to  write  love; 
and  Juliet  and  Desdemona  are  originals.  It 
is  true  the  scholar  had  the  softer  soul,  but 
the  master  had  the  kinder.  Friendship  is 
both  a  virtue  and  a  passion  essentially :  love 
is  a  passion  only  in  its  nature,  and  is  not  a 
virtue  but  by  accident.  Good  nature  makes 
friendship,  but  effeminacy  love.  Shakespear 
had  an  universal  mind,  which  comprehended 
all  characters  and  passions ;  Fletcher  a  more 
confined  and  limited:  for,  though  he  treated 
love  in  perfection,  yet  honour,  ambition,  re- 
venge, and  generally  all  the  stronger  pas- 
sions, he  either  touched  not,  or  not  masterly. 
To  conclude  all,  he  was  a  limb  of  Shake- 
spear." 

'  The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy '  is 
held  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  an  answer  to  '  The 
Tragedies  of  the  last  Age  considered  and  ex- 
amined,' by  the  celebnited  Thokab  Rtmbb. 
Rymer's  hook  was  originally  published  in 
1678;  and  Dryden's  Pre£ftce  to  'TroHus  and 
Gresrida,'  in  which  the  supposed  answer  is 
contained,  appeared  in  the  following  year. 
Rymer  is  generally  known  as  the  learned 
editor  of  the  vast  collection  of  national  do- 
cuments, arranged  and  published  by  him  in 
his  official  capacity  of  Historiographer  Royal, 
under  the  name  of  '  Fosdera. '  But  this 
publication  was  not  commenced  till  1703, 
and  for  many  years  previous  he  had  been 
a  miscellaneous  writer  in  polite  literature. 
In  1678,  he  produced  a  tragedy  entitled 
'Edgar.'     It  is  almost  painful  to  consider 
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that  an  author  to  whose  gigantic  labours 
all  students  of  English  histoiy  are  so  deeply 
indebted  should  haye  put  forth  the  most  lu- 
dicrous criticisms  upon  Shakspere  that  exist 
in  the  English  language.  In  ^  The  Tragedies 
considered/  he  proposes  to  examine  "  the 
choicest  and  most  applauded  TCngliah  trage- 
dies of  this  last  age ;  as  ^  RoUo/  <  A  King  and 
no  King.'  ^The  Maid's  Tragedy,*  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher;  ^Othello/  and  ^Julius  Osesar/ 
by  Shakespear;  and  'Catiline,*  by  worthy  Ben.'* 
But  at  this  period  he  did  not  carry  through 
his  design.  The  whole  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  the  three  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  show  how 
he  disposes  of  them ;  but  the  following  passage 
will  exhibit  the  nature  of  his  judgment : — ^*  I 
haye  thought  our  poetiy  of  the  last  age  as 
rude  as  our  architecture.  One  cause  thezeof 
might  be,  that  Aristotle*s  'Treatise  of  Poetry' 
has  been  so  little  studied  amongst  us."  The 
completion  of  Eymer's  plan  was  deferred  for 
fifteen  years.  In  1683,  appeared  'A  Short 
View  of  Tragedy;  its  original  Excellency 
and  Corruption.  With  some  Reflections  on 
Shakespear,  and  other  Practitioners  for  the 
Stage.'  This  second  treatise  thus  begins: 
"  What  reformation  may  not  we  expect  now 
that  in  France  they  see  the  necessity  for 

a  chorus  to  their  tragedies! 

The  chorus  was  the  root  and  original,  and  is 
certainly  almost  the  most  necessary  part,  of 
tragedy.**  It  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to 
Eymer  to  collect  the  disjecta  membra  of  his 
criticism  upon,  or  rather  abuse  of,  Shakspere, 
without  exhibiting  what  were  his  own  no- 
tions of  dramatic  excellence;  and  certainly 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  ludicrous  ihere 
are  few  things  more  amusing  than  his  so- 
lemn scheme  for  a  tragedy  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  Armada^  in  imitation  of 
'The  Persians,'  of  JSschylus.  We  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  presenting  it  to  our 
readers: — 

"The  place,  then,  for  the  action  may  be 
at  Madrid,  by  some  tomb,  or  solemn  place 
of  resort;  or,  if  we  prefer  a  turn  in  it  from 
good  to  bad  fortune^  then  some  drawing- 
room  in  the  palace  near  the  king's  bed- 
chamber. 

"  The  time  to  begin,  twelve  at  night. 


"  The  scene  opening  praents  fifteen 
grandees  of  Spain,  with  their  most  aoiemn 
beards  and  acooutaraments,  met  there  (sup- 
pose) aAer  some  ball,  or  other  public  oc- 
casion. They  talk  of  the  state  of  affidrs, 
the  greatness  of  their  power,  the  yastness 
of  their  dominions,  and  prospect  to  be  in- 
fallibly, ere  long,  lords  of  alL  With  this 
prosperity  and  goodly  thoughts  transported, 
they  at  last  form  themselyes  into  the  dioiras, 
and  walk  such  measures,  with  mnsie,  as  may 
become  the  gravity  of  such  a  chorus. 

"  Then  enter  two  or  three  of  the  cabinet 
council,  who  now  have  leave  to  tell  the  se- 
cret that  the  preparations  and  the  invincible 
Aimada  was  to  conquer  England.  These^ 
with  part  of  the  chorus,  may  communicate 
all  the  particulars— the  provisions,  and  the 
strength  by  sea  and  land;  tiie  certainty  of 
success,  the  advantages  by  that  aroMwion ; 
and  the  many  tun  of  tar-banels  for  the 
heretics.  These  topics  may  afibrd  mftiter 
enough,  with  the  chorus,  for  the  second  act. 

"  In  the  third  act,  these  gentlemen  of  the 
cabinet  cannot  agree  about  sharing  the  pre- 
ferments of  England,  and  a  mi|^ty  bmil 
there  is  amongst  them.  One  will  not  be 
content  unless  he  is  King  of  Man ;  another 
will  be  Duke  of  Lancaster.  One;,  that  had 
seen  a  coronation  in  England,  will  by  all 
means  be  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  or  else  Duke 
of  Normandy.  And  on  this  oocaeion  two 
competitors  have  a  juster  occasion  to  w<^ 
up  and  show  the  muscles  of  their  panioD 
than  Shakespear's  Cassius  and  Brutus. 
After,  the  chorus. 

*^  The  fourth  act  may,  instead  of  Atossa, 
present  some  old  dames  of  the  court,  need  to 
dream  dreams,  and  to  see  sprites,  in  their 
night-rails  and  forehead-cloths,  to  alarm  cur 
gentlemen  with  new  apprehensionfl,  which 
make  distraction  and  disorders  sufficient  to 
furnish  out  this  act. 

"  In  the  last  act  the  king  enters,  and  wiaely 
discourses  against  dreams  and  hobgoblins,  to 
quiet  their  minds :  and,  the  more  to  satisfy 
them,  and  take  off  theur  fright,  he  leia  them 
to  know  that  St  Loyola  had  speared  to  him, 
and  assured  him  that  all  is  well.  Thia  said, 
comes  a  messenger  of  the  ill  news;  hie  ac- 
count is  lame,  suqtected,  he  sent  to  pmon. 
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A  second  meBSfinger,  that  came  away  long 
after,  but  had  a  speedier  paseage :  hiB  ac- 
count is  distinct,  and  all  their  loss  credited. 
Bo,  in  fine,  one  of  the  chorus  concludes  with 
that  of  Suripides,  Thus  you  see  the  gods 
biing  things  to  pass  often  otherwise  than 
was  by  man  proposed.'* 

After  this,  can  we  wonder  that  the  art 
of  Thomas  Bymer  is  opposed  to  the  art  of 
William  Shakspere)  Let  us  hear  what  he 
says  of  Othello— '^  of  all  the  tragedies  acted 
on  oar  Knglish  stage,  that  which  is  said  to 
bear  the  bell  away."  He  first  gives  the  fabley 
of  which  the  points  are,  the  marriage  of 
Othello,  the  jealousy  firom  the  incident  of  the 
handkerchid^  and  the  murder  of  Besdemona. 
The  facetious  critic  then  proceeds: — 

^  Whateyer  rubs  or  difficulty  may  stick  on 
the  barky  the  moral,  sure,  of  this  fable  is  yeiy 
instructiTe. 

^  First,  This  may  be  a  caution  to  all  maidens 
of  quality  how,  without  their  parents'  consent, 
they  run  away  with  blackamoors. 

*^  Secondly,  This  may  be  a  warning  to  all 
good  wives,  that  they  look  well  to  their 
linen. 

^Thirdly,  This  may  be  a  lesson  to  hus- 
bands, that,  before  thdr  jealousy  be  tragical, 
the  proo&  may  be  mathematical." 

The  whole  story  of  Othello,  we  learn,  is 
founded  upon  ^'an  improbable  lie:"— 

'^The  character  of  that  state  (Venice)  is 
to  employ  strangers  in  their  wars;  but  shall 
a  poet  thence  fancy  that  they  will  set  a 
negro  to  be  their  general,  or  trust  a  Moor 
to  defend  them  against  the  Turk?    With  us, 
a  blackamoor  might  rise  to  be  a  trumpeter ; 
but  Shakespear  would  not  have  him  less  than 
a  lieutenant-general    With  us,  a  Moor  might 
many  some  little  drab,  or  small-coal  wench : 
Shakespear  would  provide  him  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  some  great  lord  or  privy-coun- 
cillor; and  all  the  town  should  reckon  it  a 
very  suitable  match:  yet  the  English  are  not 
bred  up  with  that  hatoed  and  aversion  to  the 
Moors  as  axe  the  Venetians,  who  suffer  by  a 
perpetual  hostility  from  them,-* 

Litton  litioiibuB  contraiia  .... 


Nothing  is  more  odious  in  nature  than  an 
improbable  lie;  and,  certainly,  never  was 


any  play  iraught,  like  this  of  Othello,  with 
improbabilities." 

We  next  are  told,  that  ''the  characters 
of  manners,  which  are  the  second  part  in  a 
tragedy,  are  not  less  unnatural  and  improper 
than  the  fable  was  improbable  and  absurd." 
From  such  characters  we  axe  not  to  expect 
thoughts  ''that  are  either  true,  or  fine,  or 
noble;"  and  further,  ''in  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  or  in  the  growling  of  a  mastiff,  tiiere 
is  a  meaning,  there  is  as  lively  expression, 
and,  may  I  say,  more  humanity,  than  many 
times  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shakespear." 
The  crowning  glory  of  the  treatise  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  critic  disposes  of  the 
scene  between  Othello  and  lago  in  the  third 
act: — 

"  Then  comes  the  wonderful  scene  where 
lago,  by  shrugs,  half-words,  and  ambiguous 
reflections,  works  Othello  up  to  be  jealous. 
One  might  think,  after  what  we  have  seen, 
that  there  needs  no  great  cunning,  no  great 
poetry  and  address,  to  make  the  Moor  jealous. 
Such  impatience,  such  a  rout  for  a  hand- 
some young  fellow,  the  .very  morning  after 
her  marriage,  must  make  him  either  to  be 
jealous,  or  to  take  her  for  a  changeling  be- 
low his  jealousy.  After  this  scene  it  might 
strain  the  poet's  skill  to  reconcile  the  couple, 
and  allay  the  jealousy.  lago  now  can  only 
actum  agttty  and  vex  the  audience  with  a 
nauseous  repetition.  Whence  comes  it,  then, 
that  tlus  is  the  top  scene— the  scene  that 
raises  Othello  above  all  other  tragedies  in 
our  theatres)  It  is  purely  from  the  action, 
from  the  mops  and  die  mows,  the  grimace^ 
the  grins  and  gesticulation.  Such  scenes 
as  this  have  made  all  the  world  run  after 
Harlequin  and  Scaramuocio." 

The  conclusion  of  this  prodigious  piece  of 
criticism  must  conclude  our  Ixtracts  from 
Thomas  Bymer: — 

"  What  can  remain  with  the  audience  to 
cany  home  with  them  from  this  sort  of 
poetry,  for  their  use  and  edification  ?  How 
can  it  work  unless  (instead  of  settling  the 
mind,  and  purging  our  passions)  to  delude 
our  senses,  disorder  our  thoughts,  addle  our 
brain,  pervert  our  affections,  hur  our  imagina- 
tions, corrupt  our  appetite,  and  fill  our  head 
with  vanity,  confusion,  tintamarre,  and  jingle- 
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jangle  beyond  wfaaA  all  the  pasish-cLedu  of 
London,  with  their  Old  Testament  ianeiond 
interludes,  in  Richard  the  Second's  time, 
could  ever  pretend  to  ]  Our  only  hopes,  for 
the  good  of  titeir  souls,  can  be,  that  these 
people  go  to  the  playhouse  as  they  do  to 
church,  to  sit  still,  look  on  one  anothei^  make 
no  reflection,  nor  mind  the  play  more  than 
they  would  a  sennon.  There  is  in  this  play 
some  burlesque,  some  humour  and  ramUe  of 
comical  wit,  some  show,  and  some  mimicry 
to  divert  the  spectators :  but  the  tragical 
part  is  plainly  none  other  than  a  bloody 
farce,  without  salt  or  savour." 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  authsr  of  an 
able  article  in  *  The  BetrospeotiTe  Reviefw,' 
that  '<  these  attacks  on  Shakespear  are  yery 
curious,  as  eyincin^  how  gradual  has  been 
the  increase  of  his  fame ; "  that  *<  their  whole 
tone  shows  that  the  author  was  notadvancing 
what  he  thought  the  world  would  r^;ard  as 
paradoxical  or  strange ;"  that  ^  he  speaks  as 
one  with  authority  to  decide."  So  £ur  from 
receiying  Rymer*s  frensied  denunciations  as 
an  expression  of  public  opinion,  we  regaird 
them  as  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  yeiy  singular 
individual,  who  is  furious  in  the  exact  pro- 
porti^  that  the  public  opinion  differs  from 
his  own.  He  attacks  'Othello*  and  *  Julius 
Oeesar,'  especially,  because  Betterton  had  for 
years  been  drawing  crowds  to  his  performance 
in  those  tragedies.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
glory  in  opposing  the  general  opinion.  In 
his  first  book,  he  says,  "  With  the  remaining 
tragedies  I  diall  also  send  you  some  reflec- 
tions on  that  'Paradise  Lost'  of  Milton's, 
which  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  poem.'* 
Diyden,  the  great  critical  authority  of  his 
day,  before  whose  opinions  all  other  men 
bowed,  had  in  1679  thus  spoken  of  the  origin 
of  his  greaif  scene  between  TroUus  and 
Hector:  ''The  occasion  of  raising  it  was 
hinted  to  me  by  Mr.  Betterton*;  <^e  con- 
trivance and  working  of  it  was  my  own. 
They  who  think  to  do  me  an  injury  by  saying 
that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  scene  betwixt 
Brutus  and  Oassius,  do  me  an  humour  by 
supposing  I  could  imitate  the  inoompaiable 
Shakespear."  Bryden  then  goes  on  to  con- 
trast the  modes  in  which  Buripides,  Fletcher, 
and  fihakspere  have  maiMged  tiie  quarrsl  of 


two  virtuous  men,  raised  to  the  eautreniity  of 
passion,  and  endii^  in  the  renewal  of  their 
friendship;  and  he  says,  ^The  pottiealar 
groundwork  which  Shakespear  has  taken  is 
incompaiably  the  best"  This  decision  of 
Diyden  would  in  these  days  diipeee  of  the 
matter  as  a  question  of  critaeianL  But  oat 
comes  Eymer,  who,  in  opposition  to  Diyden's 
judgment,  and  Betterton's  applause,  trils  us, 
that  Bnitus  and  Gassius  here  act  the  part  of 
mimics;  axe  bullies  and  buflSsons;  are  to 
exhibit  ''a  trial  of  skill  in  huffing  and 
swaggering,  like  two  drunksn  Hectors  for  a 
twopenny  reckoning.**  It  may  be  true  that 
''the  airthor  was  not  advancing  what  he 
<Aoi^^  tiM  world  would  regard  as  paradoxical 
and  strange ;"  for  it  is  the  commoBest  of 
self-delusions,  even  to  the  delueions  of  in- 
sanity, to  belktve  that  the  iriiole  world  agrees 
with  the  most  extravagant  mistakes  asid  the 
strangest  paradoxes ;  and  when  Rymer,  upon 
his  critical  throne,  "speaks  as  one  with 
authority  to  decide;,^  his  authority  is  as 
powerless  as  thai  of  the  madman  in  Hegarth, 
who  sits  in  solitary  nakedness  upon  hia  straw, 
with  crown  on  head  and  sceptre  in  hand. 
Rymer  is  a  remaikable  example  of  aa  able 
man,  in  his  own  {ffovinoe,  meddimg  with  ttat 
of  which  he  has  not  the  slighteet  tme  con- 
ception. He  is,  periiaps,  more  denuded  of 
the  poetical  sense  than  any  maa  whe  ever 
attempted  to  be  a  critic  m  poetry :  but  he 
had  real  learning.  Shakspere  fell  into  worse 
hands  after  fiymer.  The  **  Man  M<nmtain  " 
was  fastened  to  the  earth  by  the  lalli- 
pntians,  and  the  strings  ars  only  josi  now 
broken  by  which  he  was  bound. 

In  the  quotations  whidi  wa  hwe  given 
from  Diydoi,  it  may  be  seen  how  reverently 
criticism  was  based  upon  certain  laws  which, 
however  fidse  mig^t  be  their  applicatisfB, 
weore  nevertheless  held  to  be  tests  of  Ae 
merit  of  the  highest  poetical  produetioM. 
Dryden  was  always  balancing  between  the 
rigid  applicatien  of  these  laws,  and  his  own 
hearty  admiratum  of  these  whose  art  had 
rejected  them.  If  he  had  been  less  ef  a  real 
poet  himself  he  might  have  become  as 
a  stickler  for  the  canons  of  the  ancients 
Rymsr  was.  With  all  his  occasic 
pressions  of  hatvsd  towards  the  FrsMch  achsol 
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of  tragedj,  he  was  unconfiNdoosl j  walking  in 
tbe  eirde  which  the  ftslrioii  of  his  ag«  had 
drawn  aioimd  aU  poetical  inyeBtion.  It  was 
asnuedly  not  jetH^e  fiwhion  of  the  people ; 


for  they  ching  to  the  school  of  poeliy  and 
passion  with  a  love  which  no  critical  opinions 
could  wholly  subdue.    It  was  not  the  faidkion 
of  those  who  had  drunk  their  inspazatioo 
from  the  Elizabethan  poets.    It  was  not  the 
£Mhion  of  Milton  and  his  disciples.    Hew 
how  Edward  IHiillips  speaks  of  OoomeiUe  in 
1675 : — **  Comeille,  the  great  dramatic  writer 
of  France,  wonderfully  vpplauded  by  the 
present  age,  both  among  his  own  countryioen 
and  our  Frenohly-affected  Englidi,  for  the 
amorous  intrigues  which,  if  not  there  before, 
he  commonly  thrusts  into  his  tragedies  and 
acted  histories ;  the  imitation  whereof  ameng 
us,  and  of  the  perpetual  colloquy  in  rhyme, 
hath  of  late  yery  much  coirupted  our  En^iA 
stage."    It  was  the  spread  of  this  fariuon 
amongst  the  courtly  littSrateu/rs  of  the  day 
that  gave  some  enoouragement  to  the  ex- 
traTBgance  of  By mer.   The  solemn  harangues 
about  decorum  in  tiagedy,  the  unities,  moral 
fitness,  did  not  always  present  tiie  hidicrous 
side,  as  it  did  in  this  learned  madman,  who 
sublimated  the  whole  aifiur  into  the  meet 
delicious  absurdity.    We  lore  him  for  it.   fiis 
application  of  a  ''rule"  to  Fletdier's  ^M8rid*s 
Tragedy'    is   altogetiier   such   a  beautiful 
exempli6cation  •of  his  mode  of  applying  his 
critical  knowledge,  that  we  cannot  finrbear 
one    more    quotation   from    him: — ''If  I 
mistake  not,  in  poetry,  no  woman  is  to  kill  a 
man,  except  her  quality  gires  her  the  ad- 
vantage abore  him ;  nor  is  a  serysnt  to  kill 
the  master,  nor  a  privaie  man,  nrach  less 
a  subject,  to  kill  a  king ;  nor  on  the  contrary. 
Poetical  decency  will  mot  suffer  death  to  be 
dealt  to  each  other  by  such  persons  whom 
the  laws  of  duel  allow  not  to  enter  the  lists 
together."  Rymer  never  changes  his  opittions. 
The  principles  upon  which  he  founded  his 
first  book  were  carried  to  a  greater  height  of 
extravagance  in  his  second.     Diyden,  on 
the  contrary,  depreciates  Shakspere,  though 
timidly  and  doubtfully,  in  his  early  eriti- 
cisms,  but  warms  into  higher  and  faaglier 
admiration  as  he  grows  <^der.    The  '  Defence 
of  the  Epilogue  to  the  Conquest  of  Grenada,' 


written  in  167S,  presents  a  eurious  contrast 
to  'The  Qrounds  of  Qritunsm.'  fie  was 
then  a  young  poet,  and  wanted  to  thrust 
aside  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  stage 
popularity :  "  Let  any  man  who  understands 
English,  read  diligently  the  works  of  Shake- 
spear  aad  Fletcher ;  and  I  dare  undertake 
that  he  will  find  in  every  page  some  solecism 
of  speech,  or  some  notorious  flaw  in  sense : 
md  yet  these  m^i  are  reyerenced  when  we 

are  not  forgiven. But  the 

times  were  ignorant  in  which  they  liyed. 
Poetry  was  then,  if  not  in  its  in&ncy  among 
us,  at  least  not  anrived  to  its  rigour  and 
maturity;  witness  the  lameness  of  their 
plots."  This  was  the  self-oomplaoenoy  which 
the  maturer  thoughts  of  a  yigorous  mind 
conoeoted.  But  nothing  could  correct  the 
critical  obstinacy  of  Rymer.  Diyden's 
poetical  soul  mounted  above  the  growing 
foebleness  of  his  age's  criticism,  till  at  last^ 
when  he  attempted  to  deal  with  Shakspeve 
in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  became  a  wor- 
shipper instead  of  a  modker : — 

"  Shakespeare,  thy  gift  I  place  before  my  sight: 
With  awe,  I  ask  his  blessing  ere  I  write. 
With  reverence  look  on  his  nu^estie  face. 
Proud  to  be  less,  bnt  of  his  godlike  race."* 

The  age  laid  its  leaden  sceptre  upon  the 
smaller  minds,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
approached  Shakspere  with  a  cold  and 
creeping  admiration.  Of  such  was  Chables 
GiLDON.  In  1694  he  api>eared  in  the  world 
with  '  Some  Reflections  on  Mr.  Rymer*B  Short 
View  of  Tragedy,  and  an  Attempt  at  a 
Vindication  of  Shakespear.'  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  produce  the  antagonist  of 
Rymer  armed  cap-d-pie,  and  set  these  two 
doughty  combatants  in  mortal  fight  with  their 
sacks  of  sand.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
quote  a  few  passages  from  Qildon's  'Essay 
on  the  Art,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the  Stage,' 
1710,  by  way  of  showing,  what  indeed  may 
be  inferred  from  Rymer's  own  book,  that  the 
people  were  against  the  critics : — ^"Tis  my 
opinion  that,  if  Shakespear  had  had  those 
advantages  of  learning  which  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  would  have  given 
him,  so  great  a  genius  as  his  would  have 
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made  him  a  Y&rj  dangerous  rival  in  fame  to 
the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity ;  so  fur  am  I 
from  seeing  how  this  knowledge  could  either 
have  curbed,  confined,  or  spoiled  the  natural 
excellence  of  his  writings.  For,  though  I 
must  always  think  our  author  a  miracle  for 
the  age  he  lived  in,  yet  I  am  obliged,  in 
justice  to  reason  and  art^  to  confess  that  he 
does  not  come  up  to  the  ancients  in  all  the 
beauties  of  the  drama.  But  it  is  no  small 
honour  to  him,  that  he  has  surpassed  them  in 
the  topics  or  commonplaces.  And  to  oonfinn 
the  victory  he  obtained  on  that  head  at  Mr. 
Hales's  chamber,  at  Eton,  I  shall,  in  this 
present  undertaking,  not  only  transcribe  the 
most  shining,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
same  subjects  in  the  Latin  authors.  This  I 
do  that  I  might  omit  nothing  that  could  do 
his  memory  that  justice  which  he  really 
deserves ;  but  to  put  his  errors  and  his  ex- 
cellences on  the  same  bottom  is  to  injure  the 
latter,  and  give  the  enemies  of  our  poet  an  ad- 
vantage against  him,  of  doing  the  same ;  that 
is,  of  rejecting  his  beauties,  as  all  of  a  piece 
with  his  faults.  This  unaccountable  bigotiy 
of  the  town  to  the  very  errors  of  Shakespear 
was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bymer's  criticisms, 
and  drove  him  as  far  into  the  oontrazy 
extreme.  I  am  fur  from  approving  his 
manner  of  treating  our  poet;  though  Mr. 
Dryden  owns,  that  all,  or  most,  of  the  faults 
he  has  foimd  are  just;  but  adds  this  odd 
reflection  :  And  yet,  says  he,  who  minds  the 
critic,  and  who  admires  Shakespear  less? 
That  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Mr.  Rymer  has 
indeed  made  good  his  charge,  and  yet  the 
town  admired  his  errors  still :  which  I  take 
to  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  folly  and  aban- 
doned taste  of  the  town  than  of  any  imper- 
fections in  the  critic ;  which  in  my  opinion, 
exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  age  he  lived  in ; 
to  which  Mr.  Bowe  very  justly  ascribes  most 
of  his  fetults.  It  must  be  owned  that  Mr. 
Bymer  carried  the  matter  too  far,  since  no 
man  that  has  the  least  relish  of  poetry  can 
question  his  genius;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
known  and  visible  errors,  when  I  read  Shake- 
spear, even  in  some  of  his  most  irregular 
plays,  I  am  surprised  into  a  pleasure  so  great, 
that  my  judgment  is  no  longer  free  to  see 
the  fiikults,  thovigh  they  are  never  so  gross  and 


evident.  There  is  such  a  witchery  in  him 
that  all  the  rules  of  art  which  he  does  not 
observe,  though  biiilt  on  an  equally  solid  and 
infallible  reason,  vanish  away  in  the  tnuis- 
ports  of  those  that  he  does  observe;,  so 
entirely  as  if  I  had  never  known  anything 
of  the  matter.*'  The  rules  of  art !  It  was 
the  extraordinary  folly  of  the  age  which 
produced  these  observations  to  beliere  tliat 
Shakspere  realized  his  great  endeavoaxB 
without  any  rule  at  all,  that  is,  without  any 
method.  Bymer  was  such  a  thorough  be- 
liever in  the  infallibility  of  these  rales  of 
art,  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  very  highest 
power  of  Shakspere,  because  it  did  not  agree 
with  these  rules.  Qildon  believed  in  the 
power,  and  believed  in  the  rules  at  the  same 
time:  hence  his  contradictions.  ''The  un- 
accountable bigotry  of  the  town  to  the  very 
errors  of  Shakespear**  was  the  best  piroof  of 
the  triumphant  privilege  of  genius  to  abide 
in  full  power  and  tranquillity  amidst  its  own 
rules.  The  small  poets,  and  the  smaller 
critics,  were  working  upon  mechanic  rules. 
When  they  saw  in  Shakspere  something  like 
an  adherence  to  ancient  rules  of  ait^  th^ 
cried  out,  Wonderful  power  of  nature !  When 
they  detected  a  deviation,  they  exclaimed. 
Pitiable  calamity  of  ignorance !  It  is  evident 
that  these  critics  could  not  subject  the  people 
to  their  laws ;  and  they  despise  the  ignoiaat 
people,  therefore,  as  they  pity  the  ignorant 
Shakspere.  Hear  Gildon  again : — **  A  judi- 
cious reader  of  our  author  wiU  easily  dieeover 
those  defects  that  his  beauties  wcmld  make 
him  wish  had  been  corrected  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  art  of  the  drama.  Fotr  it  is 
evident  that,  by  the  force  of  his  own  ju^- 
ment,  or  the  strength  of  his  imagination,  he 
has  followed  the  rules  of  art  in  all  thoee 
particulars  in  which  he  pleases.  I  know 
that  the  rules  of  art  have  been  sufficiently 
clamoured  against  by  an  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  sort  of  men  of  our  age ;  but  it 
was  because  they  knew  nothing  of  them,  and 
never  considered  that  without  some  standaid 
of  excellence  there  could  be  no  juatice  done 
to  merit,  to  which  poetasters  and  poets  must 
else  have  an  equal  claim,  which  is  the 
highest  degree  of  baxbarinn.  Nay,  without 
an  appeal  to  these  very  rules,  Shakespear 
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himself  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
most  worthless  pretenders,  who  haye  often 
met  with  an  undeserved  applause,  and  chal- 
lenge the  title  of  great  poets  from  their 
success.*'  We  will  only  anticipate  for  a 
moment  the  philosophical  wisdom  of  a  later 
school  of  criticism,  to  supply  an  answer  to 
Gildon :  *^  The  spirit  of  poetry,  like  all  other 
living  powers,  must  of  necessi^  drcumseribe 
itself  by  rules,  were  it  only  to  unite  power 
with  beauty.  It  must  embody  in  order  to 
reveal  itself ;  but  a  living  body  is  of  necessity 
an  organized  one ;  and  what  is  organization 
but  the  connection  of  parts  in  and  for  a 
whole,  so  that  each  part  is  at  once  end  and 
means?"* 

The  redoubted  John  Denitis  was  another 
of  the  antagonists  of  Bymer.  He  earned 
heavier  metal  than  Gildon ;  but  he  never- 
theless belonged  to  the  cuckoo  school  of 
^  rules  of  art."  He  had  a  just  appreciation 
of  Shakspere  as  1^  as  he  went ;  and  a  few 
of  his  judgments  certainly  here  deserve  a 
place :— ^  Shakespear  was  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  the  world  ever  saw  for  the 
tragic  stage.  Though  he  lay  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  any  of  his  successors, 
yet  had  he  greater  and  more  genuine 
beauties  than  the  best  and  greatest  of  them. 
And  what  makes  the  brightest  glory  of  his 
character,  those  beauties  were  entirely  his 
own,  and  owing  to  the  force  of  his  own 
nature ;  whereas  his  £ebttlts  were  owing  to 
his  education,  and  to  the  age  that  he  lived 
in.  One  may  say  of  him  as  they  did  of 
Homer — ^that  he  had  none  to  imitate,  and  is 
himself  inimitable.  His  imaginations  were 
often  as  just  as  they  were  bold  and  strong. 
He  had  a  natural  discretion  which  never 
could  have  been  taught  him,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  strong  and  penetrating.  He  seems 
to  have  wanted  nothiug  but  time  and  leisure 
for  thought,  to  have  found  out  those  rules  of 
which  he  appears  so  ignorant.  His  charac- 
ters are  always  drawn  justly,  exactly,  gnqphi- 
cally,  except  where  he  fuled  by  not  know- 
ing history  or  the  poetical  art.  He  has  for 
the  most  part  more  fairly  distinguished  them 
than  any  of  his  successors  have  done,  who 
have  falsified  them,  or  confounded  them,  by 

*  Coleridge. 


making  love  the  predominant  quality  in  all. 
He  had  so  fine  a  talent  for  touching  the 
passions^  they  are  so  lively  in  him,  and  so 
truly  in  nature,  that  they  often  touch  us 
more  without  their  due  preparations  than 
those  of  other  tragic  poets  who  have  all  the 
beau^  of  design  and  all  the  advantage  of 
incidents.  His  master-passion  was  terror, 
which  he  has  often  moved  so  powerfully  and 
so  wonderfully,  that  we  may  justly  conclude 
that,  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  art 
and  learning,  he  would  have  surpassed  the 
very  best  and  strongest  of  the  ancients.  His 
paintings  are  often  so  beautiful  and  so  lively, 
so  graceful  and  so  powerful,  especially  where 
he  uses  them  in  order  to  move  terror,  that 
there  is  nothing  perhaps  more  accomplished 
in  our  English  poetry.  His  sentiments,  for 
the  most  part,  in  his  best  tragedies,  are 
noble,  generous,  easy  and  natural,  and 
adapted  to  the  persons  who  use  them.  His 
expression  is  in  many  places  good  and  pure 
after  a  hundred  years ;  simple,  though 
elevated — graceful,  though  bold — and  easy, 
though  strong.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  original  of  our  English  tragical  hai^ 
mony;  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank  verse, 
diversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  trisyl- 
lable terminations.  For  that  diversity  dis- 
tinguishes  it  from  heroic  harmony,  and, 
bringing  it  nearer  to  common  use,  makes  it 
more  proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit 
for  action  and  dialogue.  Such  verse  we 
make  when  we  are  writing  prose  ;  we  make 
such  verse  in  common  conversation.  If 
Shakespear  had  these  great  qualities  by 
nature,  what  would  he  not  have  been  if  he 
had  joined  to  so  happy  a  genius  learning 
and  the  poetical  art ! " 

It  was  this  eternal  gabble  about  rules  of 
art,— this  blindness  to  the  truth  that  the 
living  power  of  Shakspere  had  its  own  or- 
ganization,— that  set  the  metre-mongers  of 
that  day  upon  the  task  of  improving  Shak- 
spere. Dennis  was  himself  one  of  the  great 
improvers.  Poetical  justice  was  one  of  the 
rules  for  which  they  clamoured.  Duncan  and 
Banquo  ought  not  to  perish  in  'Macbeth,' 
nor  Desdemona  in  'Othello,'  nor  Cordelia  and 
her  father  in  '  Lear,'  nor  Brutus  in  '  Julius 
Cecsar,'  nor  young  Hamlet  in  '  Hamlet.'    So 
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Desmis  argues  :--^T1m  good  and  the  bad 
perishing  promiscuoiulj  in  the  best  of  Shake- 
spear's  tragedies,  there  csal  be  either  noae 
or  verj  ireak  instractioa  in  them."  In  this 
spirit  Dennis  himself  sets  to  work  to  remodd 
'Ooriolanus:* — ^"Not  only  Aufidius,  but  the 
Roman  tribunes  Sicinius  and  Brutua,  appear 
to  me  to  cry  aloud  for  poetic  Tengeanee ;  for 
they  are  guilty  of  two  faults,  neither  of 
which  ought  to  go  unpunished."  Dennis  is 
not  only  a  mender  of  Shakspere'a  cata- 
strophes, but  he  applies  himself  to  make 
ISkakspere*s  Terses  ail  smooth  and  proper, 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.  One  example 
mH  be  sufficient.  He  was  no  common  man 
who  attempted  to  reduce  the  following  lines 
to  classical  regularity: — 

"Boy!  False  hound! 
If  yon  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there, 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  doyecote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Yolsces  in  Corioii. 
Alone  I  did  it-Boy!" 

John  Dennis  has  accomplished  the  feat ; — 

"  This  boy,  that,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote, 
Plutter^d  a  thousand  Yolsces  in  Corioii, 
And  did  it  without  second  or  acquittance, 
Thus  sends  their  mighty  chief  to  moum  in 
heU." 

The  alteration  of  'The  Tempest*  by 
Dayenant  and  Dryden  was,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, an  attempt  to  meet  the  taste  of  the 
town  by  music  and  spectacle.  Shadwell 
went  farther,  and  turned  it  into  a  regular 
opera ;  and  an  opera  it  remained  even  in 
Gairick's  time,  who  tried  his  hand  upon  the 
same  experiment.  Dennis  was  a  reformer 
both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  He  metamor- 
phosed *The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  into 
'The  Comical  Qallant,'  and  prefixed  an 
essay  to  it  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  taste 
for  poetry.  Dayenant  changed  'Measure  for 
Measure'  into  '  The  Law  against  Lovers.'  It 
is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  a  clever  man 
and  something  of  a  poet  should  have  set 
about  his  work  after  this  fashion.  This  is 
Bhakspeue's  Isabella : — 

"  Could  great  men  tiiunder 
As  Jove  himself  ^oes,  Jove  would  ne'er  be 
quiet, 


For  eveiy  pelting,  petty  officer 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thnnder :  nothing 

but  thunder. 
Merciful  heaven ! 
Thou  rather,  with  thy  ahaxp  and  sulphurous 

bolt, 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle." 

This  is  Dayenant's : — 

"  If  men  could  thunder 
As  great  Jove  does,  Jove  ne'er  would  quiet 

be; 
For  every  choleric  petty  officer. 
Would   use    his    magazine   in   heayen   ibr 

thunder : 
We  nothing  should  but  thunder  hear.    Sweet 

Heaven  ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  stiff  and  sulph'rous 

bdt 
Dost  split  the  knotty  and  obdurate  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle." 

'The  Law  against  Loyers'  was  in  prin- 
ciple one  of  the  woiat  of  these  alteratioiis; 
for  it  was  a  hash  of  two  plays— of  'Meaame 
for  Measure,'  and  of  'Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing.' This  was  indeed  to  destroy  tlie  or- 
gsnic  life  of  tho  author.  But  it  ia  one  of 
tiie  manifestations  of  the  vitality  of  Shak- 
spere  tbot^  going  about  thair  alterataoDa  in 
tiie  regular  way,  aeeordingto  the  mka  of 
art,  the  most  Btiq>id  and  prosaic  of  his  im- 
provers have  been  unable  to  depiiT«  the 
natural  man  of  his  vigour,  eyen  by  tbcir 
moat  violent  depletions.  His  robustBCBs  was 
too  great  eyen  few  the  poetical  doctoia  to 
destroy  it.  Lard  Lanedowne  actually  atripped 
the  fledi  off  Shylock,  but  the  amtomy 
walked  about  yigotDUsly  for  sixty  yeui,  tiU 
Macklin  put  the  muscles  on  again.  QoU^ 
Cibber  turned  'King  John'  into  'F^psd  Ty- 
ranny,' and  the  stage  'Kiag^  John'  mm  mnde 
to  denounoe  the  Pope  and  Guy  I'bnx  fiir  a 
oamtuxy,.  till  Mr^  Macready  gw«  us  baek 
again  the  weak  and  crafty  king  in  Ida  ori- 
ginal tniih  of  charaotor.  Kahnm  Tate  de- 
poeed  the  'Richard  H'  of  Sbakspese  ydiolly 
and  inedeemably^  tuzning  him  into  'The 
Sicilian  Usurper.'  How  Gibber  mannfiae- 
tured  'Bichaxd  IIL'  is  known  to  all  men. 
Durfey  melted  down  'Gymbeline*  with  no 
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slight  portion  of  alloy.     Tate  remodelled 
'Lear/ — and  such  a 'Lear!'   Darenant  man- 
gled '  Macbeth ;'  but  we  can  hardly  quarrel 
with  him  for  it,  for  he  gave  us  the  music  of 
Locke  in  company  with  his  own  verses.    It 
has  been  said,  as  a  proof  how  Mttle  Shak- 
spere  was  once  read,  that  Davenant's  altera- 
tion is  quoted  in  'The  Tatler'  instead  of 
tiie  original.    This  is  the  reasoning-  of  Stee- 
▼ens ;  but  he  has  not  the  candour  to  teU  us, 
that  in  *  The  Tatkr,'  Ko.  Ill,  tiiere  is  a 
quotation  from  *  Hamlet,'  with  the  following 
remarks : — **  This  admirable  author,  as  well 
as  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  nations,  seems  to  have  had  his  mind 
thoroughly  seasoned  with   religion,  as   is 
evident  by  many  passages  in  his  plays,  that 
would  not  be  suffered  by  a  modem  audience." 
Steevens  infers,  that  Steele,  or  Adbiboh,  was 
not  a  reader  of  Shakspere,  because  'Maobeth' 
is  quoted  from  an  acted  edition ;  and  that, 
therefore,  Shakspere  was  not  read  generally. 
If  a  hurried  writer  in  a  daily  paper  (as  '  The 
Tatler'  was)  were  to  quote  from  some  acted 
editions  at  the  present  day,  he  might  &11 
into  the  same  error;  and  yet  he  might  be 
an  ardent  student  of  Sbkakspere,  in  a  nation 
of  enthusiastic  admirers.  The  early  Essayists 
offer  abundant  testimonies,  indeed,  of  their 
general  admiration  of  the  poet.    In  No.  66 
of 'The  Tatler,'  he  is  ''the  gnat  master 
who  ever  commands  our  tears."    In  Ko.  160 
of '  The  Spectator '  Shakspere  is  put  amongst 
the  first  class  of  great  geniuses,  in  company 
with  Homer;    and  this  paper  contains  a 
remarkaUe  instance  of  a  juster  taste  than 
one  might  expect  from  the  author  of  '  Gate  :* 
— *^  We  are  to  conrader  that  the  rule  of  ob- 
serving what  the  French  call  the  bienaianee 
in  an  allusion  has  been  found  out  of  later 
years,  and  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  world ; 
where  we  could  make  some  amends  for  our 
want  of  force  and  spirit,  by  a  scrupulous 
nieety  and  exactness  in  our  compositions."* 


*  Mr.  D«  QttiBoar  is  ocitalnly  miitalGSB  whan  ha  says* 
that  "  AddiMD  has  neyer  in  one  Inttanoe  quotad  or  made 


In  'The  Spectator,'  419,  amongst  the  pa- 
pers on  'The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,' 
Shakspere's  delineations  of  supernatural 
beings  are  thus  mentioned: — ^" Among  the 
English,  Shakspeare  has  incomparably  ex- 
celled all  othersL  That  noble  extravagance 
of  femcy,  which  he  had  in  so  great  perfection, 
thoroughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak 
superstitious  part  of  his  reader's  imagioar 
tion ;  and  made  him  capable  of  succeeding 
where  he  had  nothing  to  suj^rt  him  besides 
the  strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is 
something  so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the 
qMeches  of  his  ghosts,  fiuries,  witches,  and 
the  like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  thinking  them  natural,  though  we 
have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them ; 
and  must  confass,  if  there  are  such  beings 
in  the  world,  it  looks  highly  probable  they 
should  talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented 
them. 

We  have  again  an  instance  of  Addison's 
good  taste  in  his  remarks  upon  the  critical 
notions  of  poetical  justice  which  he  caUs 
"  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modem  criticism*" 
Of  the  best  plays  which  end  unhappily  he 
mentions  'Othello,'  with  others,  and  adds^ 
^  'King  Lear'  is  an  admirable  tragedy  of  the 
same  kind,  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it ;  but  as 
it  is  refoimed,  according  to  the  chimerical 
notion  of  poetical  justice,  in  my  humble 
ojMnion  it  has  lost  half  its  beauty."  All 
this  exhibits  a  better  taste  than  we  find  in 
Gildon  and  Dennis ;  and  it  certainly  is  very 
remarkable  that  Addison,  who  in  his  own 
tragedy  was  laboriously  correct,  as  it  was 
called,  should  have  taken  no  occasion  to 
comment  upon  the  irregularities  of  Shak- 
spere. Mr.  De  Quincey  says  of  Addison, 
"  The  feeble  constitution  of  the  poetic  fiiculty 
as  existing  in  himself  forbad  him  sympa- 
thising with  Shakespear."  The  lisebleness 
of  the  poetic  faculty  makes  the  soundness  of 
the  judgment  more  conspicuous. 

any  reference  to  Shakspear."  No.  ISO  bean  the  lignature 
ore,  and  Immediately  ADows  "The  Vlaioa  of  Mlm,' 
bcaiing  the  lame  dgnature. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
ROWa— POPE.— THEOBALD.— HANMEE.—WARBUBTON. 


Thb  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury produced  the  first  of  the  critical 
editions  of  Shakspere.  In  1709  appeared 
*  Shakespeare's  Plays  Bevised  and  Corrected, 
with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
hy  N.  BowE.'  We  should  mention  that  the 
third  edition  of  Shakspere's  Comedies,  His- 
tories, and  Tragedies,  in  folio,  appeared  in 
1664.  It  has  been  said  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  copies  of  this  edition  were 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London;  and  a 
writer  whom  we  must  once  more  quote  says, 
«Dunng  a  whole  century,  only  four  editions 
of  his  complete  works,  and  these  small,  were 
published ;  and  there  would  only  hare  been 
three,  but  for  the  destructiye  Fire  of  London 
in  1666."^  The  destruction  by  the  fire  is 
just  as  much  proved  as  the  smaQness  of  the 
edition.  One  of  our  best  bibliographers,  Mr. 
Lowndes,  whose  '  Bibliographer's  Manual '  is 
a  model  of  accuracy,  doubts  the  statement 
of  the  destruction  by  the  fire,  'though  it  has 
been  frequently  repeated."  Upon  the  &ce  of 
it  the  statement  is  improbable.  If  it  were  a 
good  speculation  to  print  the  book  two  years 
before  the  fire,  and  the  stock  so  printed  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  fire,  it  would  hare 
been  an  equally  good  speculation  to  hare  re- 
printed it  immediately  after  the  fire;  and  yet 
the  fourth  edition  did  not  appear  till  1685. 
Some  of  the  copies  of  the  third  edition  bear 
the  date  of  1663;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  book  was  then  generally  published ; 
for  Pep3rs,  under  the  date  of  December  10th, 
1663,  has  a  curious  bibliographical  entry: — 
"To  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  to  my  bookseller's, 
and  could  not  tell  whether  to  lay  out  my 
money  for  books  of  pleasure,  as  plays,  which 
my  nature  was  most  earnest  in ;  but  at  last, 
after  seeing  Chaucer,  Dugdale's  '  History  of 
Paul's,'  Stow's  'London,'  Qesner,  'History 
of  Trent,'  besides  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and 
Beaumont's  playSy^'I  at  last  chose  Dr.  Fuller's 

*  Life  of  Shakcfpcar  In '  Lardnei'a  CyclogMedfau' 


'Worthies,'  'The  Cabbala,  or  Collections  of 
Letters  of  State,'  and  a  Uttle  book,  'Delices 
de  Hollande,'  with  another  little  book  or 
two,  all  of  good  use  or  serious  pleMure; 
and  'Hndibras,'  both  parts,  the  book  now 
in  greatest  fashion  for  drollery,  thcmi^  I 
cannot,  I  confess,  see  enough  where  the  wit 
lies."    These  two  folio  editions  supplied  the 
readers  of  Shakspere  for  more  than  forty 
years,  but  we  are  not  hence  to  conclude  that 
he  was  neglected.     Of  Ben  Jonson  during 
the  same  period  there  was  only  one  edi- 
tion; of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  only  one; 
of  Spenser  only  one.      Bowe's  edition  of 
Shakspere,  we  doubt  not,  supplied  a  geneial 
want.     Its  critical  merits  were  but  small 
The  facts  of  the  'Life'  which  he  prefixes 
have   been  sufficiently  noticed   by  us  in 
another  place.     The  opinions  expressed  in 
that  '  Life '  are  few,  and  are  put  forth  with 
little  pretension.  As  might  be  expected,  th^ 
fully  admit  the  excellence  of  Shakspere^  bat  | 
they  somewhat  fall  into  the  besetting  sin  | 
of  attempting  to  elevate  his  genius  by  de- 
preciating his  knowledge: — ^"It  is  without 
controyersy  that  in  his  works  we  acaioe  find 
any  traces  of  anything  that  looks  like  an 
imitation  of  the  ancients.    The  delicacy  of 
his  taste,  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  own 
great  genius  (equal,  if  not  superior,  to  some 
of  the  best  of  theirs),  would  certainly  hare 
led  him  to  read  and  study  them,  irith  so 
much  pleasure  that  some  of  their  fine  images 
would  naturally  hare  insinuated  themaelTes 
into,  and  been  mixed  with,  his  own  wxitingt; 
so  that  his  not  copying  at  least  something 
from  them  may  be  an  argument  of  his  never 
having  read  them.    Whether  his  ignorance 
of  the  ancients  were  a  disadvantage  to  him 
or  no,  may  admit  of  a  dispute :  lor,  though  | 
the  knowledge  of  them  might  have  made  I 
him  more  correct,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  ' 
but  that  the  regularity  and  deference  lor 
them,  which  would  have  attended  that  cat- 
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rectness,  might  have  restrained  some  of  that 
fire,  impetuosity,  and  even  beautiful  ex- 
travagance, which  we  admire  in  Shakspere: 
and  I  belieye  we  are  better  pleased  with 
those  thoughts,  altogether  new  and  uncom- 
mon, which  his  own  imagination  supplied 
him  so  abundantly  with,  than  if  he  had 
given  us  the  most  beautiful  passages  out  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  that  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  master  of  the  English  language  to 
deliver  them."  Rowe  also  falls  into  the 
notion  that  Shakspere  did  not  arrive  at  his 
perfection  by  repeated  experiment  and  as- 
siduous labour, — a  theory  which  still  has  its 
believers : — "  It  would  be  without  doubt  a 
pleasure  to  any  man,  curious  in  things  of 
this  kind,  to  see  and  know  what  was  the 
first  essay  of  a  fancy  like  Shakspeaie's. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  be- 
ginnings, like  those  of  other  authors,  among 
their  least  perfect  writings ;  art  had  so  little 
and  nature  so  large  a  share  in  what  he  did, 
that,  for  aught  I  know,  the  performances  of 
his  youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous, 
and  had  the  most  fire  and  strength  of  imsr 
gination  in  them,  were  the  best.  I  would 
not  be  thought  by  this  to  mean  that  his 
&ncy  was  so  loose  and  extravagant  as  to 
be  independent  on  the  rule  and  government 
of  judgment;  but  that  what  he  thought  was 
commonly  so  great,  so  justly  and  rightly 
conceived  in  itself,  that  it  wanted  little  or 
no  correction,  and  was  immediately  approved 
by  an  impartial  judgment  at  the  first  sight." 
He  then  enters  into  a  brief  criticism  of  some 
of  the  leading  plays.  In  speaking  of  'The 
Tempest,'  he  mentions  the  observation  upon 
the  character  of  Caliban  ^  which  three  very 
great  men  concurred  in  making" — telling  us 
in  a  note  that  these  were  Lord  Falkland, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Yaughan,  and  Mr.  Selden 
— ^  That  Shakspeare  had  not  only  found  out 
a  new  character  in  his  Caliban,  but  had 
also  devised  and  adapted  a  new  manner  of 
l&Dguftg«  for  that  character."  Of  Shakspere's 
plays,  with  reference  to  their  art,  he  thus 
spmJcs :— ''  If  one  undertook  to  examine  the 
greatest  part  of  these  by  those  rules  which 
are  established  by  Aristotle  and  taken  from 
the  model  of  the  Grecian  stage,  it  would 


be  no  very  hard  task  to  find  a  great  many 
fftults;  but,  as  Shakspeare  lived  under  a 
kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had  never 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  regularity  of 
those  written  precepts,  so  it  would  be  hard 
to  judge  him  by  a  law  he  knew  nothing  of. 
We  are  to  consider  him  as  a  man  that  lived 
in  a  state  of  almost  universal  licence  and 
ignorance :  there  was  no  established  judge, 
bitt  every  one  took  the  liberty  to  write  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  fancy. 
When  one  considers  that  there  is  not  one 
play  before  him  of  a  reputation  good  enough 
to  entitle  it  to  an  appearance  on  the  pre- 
sent stage,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of 
great  wonder  that  he  should  advance  dra- 
matic poetry  so  far  as  he  did."  A  second 
edition  of  Bowe*s  'Shakespeare'  appeared 
in  1714. 

In  1725  Pope  produced  his  edition,  magni- 
ficent as  far  as  printing  went,  in  six  volumes 
quarto.  Of  its  editorial  merits  we  may  say  a 
few  words  when  we  have  to  speak  of  Theobald. 
His  Pre&ce  is  a  masterly  composition,  con- 
taining many  just  views  elegantly  expressed. 
The  criticism  is  neither  profound  nor  original; 
but  there  is  a  tolie  of  quiet  sense  about  it 
which  shows  that  Pope  properly  appreciated 
Shakspere's  general  excellence.  He  believes, 
in  common  with  most  of  his  time,  that  this  ex- 
cellence was  attained  by  intuition,  and  that 
the  finest  results  were  produced  by  felicitous 
accidents : — 

**  If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of 
an  origimdy  it  was  Shakspeare.  Homer  him- 
self drew  not  his  art  so  immediately  from 
the  fountains  of  nature ;  it  proceeded  through 
Egyptian  strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to 
him  not  without  some  tincture  of  the  learn- 
ing, or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those 
before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was 
inspiration  indeed:  he  is  not  so  much  an 
imitator  as  an  instrument  of  Nature ;  and  it 
is  not  so»  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  frx)m  her 
as  that  she  speaks  through  him. 

*^  His  eharwiers  are  so  much  Nature  her- 
self, that  it  is  a  sort  of  injury  to  call  them 
by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those 
of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance, 
which  shows  that  they  received  them  from 
one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of 
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the  same  image :  each  picture,  like  a  mock- 
rainbow,  is  but  tke  reflection  of  a  reflection. 
But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is 
as  much  an  indiiridual  as  those  in  Itfa  itsetf ; 
it  is  as  impossible  to  find  anj  two  alike ;  and 
such  as  from  their  relation  or  affinky  in  any 
respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon 
comparison,  be  found  remarkably  distinct. 
To  this  life  amd  variety  of  character  we  must 
add  the  wonderful  preseryaticm  of  it;  which 
is  such  throughout  his  plays,  that,  had  all 
the  speeches  been  printed  without  the  yery 
names  of  the  persons,  I  belieTe  one  might 
haye  applied  them  with  certainty  to  every 
speaker. 

''  The  pnwer  oyer  our  panUma  was  neyer 
possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  dis- 
played in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all 
along  there  is  seen  no  labour,  no  pains  to 
raise  them ;  no  preparation  to  guide  or  guess 
to  the  effect,  or  be  pereeived  to  lead  toward 
it ;  but  the  heart  sweUs,  and  the  tears  burst 
out,  just  at  the  proper  places:  we  are  sus^ 
prised  the  moment  we  weep;  and  yet  upon 
reflection  find  the  passion  so  just)  that  we 
should  be  surprised  if  we  had  not  wept,  and 
wept  at  that  yery  moment. 

^  How  astonishing  it  is  again  that  the  pas- 
sions directly  opposite  to  these,  laughter  and 
spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  command !  That  he 
is  not  more  a  master  of  the  greoEt  than  of  the 
ridioidoua  in  human  nature ;  of  our  noblest 
tendernesses,  than  of  our  vainest  foibles ;  of 
our  strongest  emotions^  than  of  our  idlest 
sensations ! 

**  Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions ; 
in  the  coolness  of  reflection  and  reasoning  he 
is  full  as  admirable.  His  mntimenta  are  not 
only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  ju- 
dicious upon  every  subject ;  but,  by  a  talent 
very  peculiar,  something  between  penetration, 
and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular 
point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument 
turns,  or  the  foroe  of  each  motive  depends. 
This  is  perfectly  amazing  from  a  man  of  no 
education  or  experience  in  thoee  gveat  and 
public  scenes  of  life  which  are  usually  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts ;  so  that  he  seems  to 
haye  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have 
looked  throu^  humaift  nature  at  one  glance, 
and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 


for  a  very  new  opinion-*that  the  philoeophery 
and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  hoim 
as  well  as  the  poet." 

These  aan  the  excellences  e£  Shakspere; 
but  Pope  holds  that  he  has  as  great  defiscts, 
and  he  seta  himself  to  excuse  these  by  aigaing 
that  it  wae  necessary  to  please  the  populace. 
He  then  proceeds : — 

^To  judge,  tiierefore,  of  Shakspeare  by 
Aristotle's  rules,  is  like  trying  a  nam  by  the 
laws  of  one  country  who  acted  undcar  thoee  of 
another.  He  wrote  to  the  jmo^,  and  wrote  at 
first  without  patronage  firam  the  better  acot, 
and  therefore  without  aims  of  pleasing  them; 
without  assistance  or  advice  from  the  leaznad, 
ae  without  the  advantage  of  education  or 
quaintance  among  them;  without  that 
ledge  of  the  best  models,  the  aneientay  to  in- 
^ire  him  with  an  emulation  of  them ;  is  a 
word,  without  any  views  of  leputatioBy  and 
of  what  poets  are  pleased  to  call  immortality; 
some  or  aU  of  which  have  encouiaged  the 
vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition,  of  other 
writers; 

"  Tet  it  must  be  observed,  that,  when  his 
performances  had  merited  the  proteetion  of 
his  piince,  and  when  the  encouragement  of 
the  court  had  succeeded  to  that  of  tiie  town, 
tibe  wodcs  of  his  riper  years  ai»  maBifeady 
raised  above  those  of  his  former.  The  dates 
of  his  plays  sufficiently  eiidence  tiiat  his 
productions  improved  in  pioportioB.  to  the 
respect  he  had  for  his  auditora.  And  1 
make  no  doubt  this  ofaeervatioii  would  be 
found  true  in  every  instance,  weie  but  edi- 
tions ffiEtant  from  which  we  might  learn  the 
exact  tune  when  every  piece  was  ooBipoBed, 
and  whether  wrote  for  the  towa  or  tha  eoorL 

^  Another  cause  (and  no  less  tknfo%  thao 
the  former)  may  be  deduced  from  our  poct^s 
being  a^yer,  and  fomung  himself  first  upon 
the  judgments  of  that  body  of  men  whereof 
he  was  a  member.  They  hare  ever  had  a 
standard  to  themselves^  upon  otiier  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  Aristotla  As  they  live 
by  tiie  majority,  they  know  no  nde  but  that 
of  pleasing  the  present  humour,  and  oomply- 
ing  with  the  wit  in  foshion — i 
which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a 
point  Flayers  are  just  sudi  judges  of  what 
is  righi  as  tailors  are  of  what  ia  ffmo^id. 
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And  in  thia  view  it  irill  be  bufc  fair  to  allow 
that  zBost  of  otir  antbor's  faults  are  leu  to 
be  ascribed  to  bia  wrong  judgment  as  &  poet 
than  to  bis  right  judgment  as  a  player." 
Of  Shak^iere^s  learning  bis  editor  tbus 
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''As  to  bis  wani  9f  Uamvi^  it  maj  be 
necessary  to  say  sometbing  more:  there  is 
certainly  a  yast  difference  betweea  Itamitig 
and  Umgwatgei,    How  far  be  was  ignorant  of 
the  latter  I  cannot  detennine;  but  it  is  plain 
he  had  mueb  reading  at  least,  if  tbey  will 
not  eall  it  learning.     Kor  is  it  any  great 
matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  be 
has  it  from  one  language  or  from  another. 
Nothing  is  m(«e  eyident  than  that  he  had  a 
taste    of    natural    philosophy,    mechanics, 
ancient  and  modem  history,  poetical  learning, 
and  mythology :  we  find  him  very  knowing 
in  the  costoms^  rites,  and  manners  of  an- 
tiquity.   ....     The  manners  of  other 
nations  in  general,  the  £gyx>tians,  Venetians, 
French,  &c.,  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety. 
Whatever  object  of  nature   or  branch  of 
science  he  either  speaks  of  or  describes,  it  is 
always  with   competent   if  not   eztenaiTe 
knowledge ;  his  descriptions  are  still  exact ; 
all  his  metaphors  appropriated^  and  remark- 
ably drawn  from  the  true  nature  and  inherent 
qualities  of  each  subject.     When  be  treats 
of  ethic  or  politic,  we  may  constantly  obsenre 
a  wonderful  justness  of  distinction  as  well  as 
extent  of  eomprehension.    Ko  one  is  more  a 
master  of  the  poetical  story,  or  has  more 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Tarkms  parts  of  it 
Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated  for  this 
last  particular)  has  not  shown  more  learning 

this  way  than  Sbakspeare 

<<  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  seal  of  the  parti- 
sans of  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson,  as  they 
endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.    It  is  ever  the  nature  of  parties 
to  be  in  extremes ;  and  nothing  is  so  {»robable 
as  that,  because  Ben  Jonson  had  much  the 
more  learning,  it  was  said  on  the  one  hand 
that  Sbakspeare  had  none  at  all ;  and,  because 
ShaJcspeare   had   much  the  most  wit  and 
fancy,   it  was  retorted  on  the  other  that 
Jonson  wanted  both.     Because  Sbakspeare 
borrowed  nothing,  it  was    said    that  Ben 


Jonson  bcMrrowedeTerytbing.  Because  JonsoA 
did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached 
with  being  a  year  about  erery  piece;  and, 
because  Sbakspeare  wrote  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  tbey  cried,  he  nerer  once  made  a 
blot.  Nay,  the  sjarit  of  opposition  ran  so 
liigh,  that  whaterer  those  of  the  one  side 
objected  to  the  other  was  taken  at  the 
rebound,  and  turned  into  praises,  as  inju- 
dicKNislj  as  their  antagonists  before  Ittd 
made  them  objections." 

Much  of  Pope's  Preface  is  then  occu^d 
with  illustratioDS  of  bis  opinion  that  Shak- 
qiere's  works  have  come  down  to  us  de£aced 
with  innumerable  blunders  and  absurdities 
which  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  author. 
We  cannot  at  all  yield  our  consent  to  this 
opinion,  which  goes  upon  the  assumption 
that,  wheneyer  there  is  an  obscure  passage ; 
whenever  ''mean  conceits  and  ribaldries" 
are  found ;  whenever  ''low  scenes  of  mobs, 
plebeians,  and  clowns"  are  vary  prominent ; 
there  the  players  have  been  at  work ;  and  he 
thus  argues  upon  the  assumption : — ^"  If  we 
give  in  to  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  passages  might  no  longer 
reflect  upon  this  great  genius^  but  appear 
unworthily  charged  upon  him !  And,  even 
in  those  which  are  really  bis,  he^r  many 
£aults  may  have  been  unjustly  laid  to  bis 
account  from  arbitrary  additions,  expunc- 
tioDs,  transpositions  of  scenes  and  lines, 
confusion  of  characters  and  persons,  wrong 
application  of  speeches,  corruptions  of  in- 
numerable passages  by  the  ignorance,  and 
wrong  corrections  of  them  again  by  the 
impeitinenee,  of  his  first  editors !  From  one 
or  other  of  these  considerations  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  the  greatest  and  the  grossest 
part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would 
vanish,  and  leave  his  character  in  a  light 
very  different  from  that  disadvantageous  one 
in  which  it  now  appears  to  us."  There  is  a 
larger  question  even  than  this  that  Pope 
propounds.  Are  these  parts  and  passages 
low  and  vicious  %  Have  we  these  corruptions 
and  imperfections  ?  We  believe  not.  Pope 
accepted  Sbakspere  in  the  spirit  of  bis  time, 
and  that  was  not  favourable  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  him.  His  concluding  ob- 
servations are  characteristic  of  bis  critical 
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power :  —  "I  will  conclude  by  saying  of 
Shakspeare,  that,  with  all  his  faults,  and  with 
all  the  irregularity  of  his  drama^  one  may 
look  upon  his  works,  in  comparison  of  those 
that  are  more  finished  and  regular,  as  upon 
an  ancient  majestic  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture compared  with  a  neat  modem  build- 
ing ;  the  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring, 
but  the  former  is  more  strong  and  more 
solemn.  It  must  be  allowed  tluLt  in  one  of^ 
these  there  are  materials  enough  to  make 
many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the  greater 
variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments; 
though  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by^ 
dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  passages.  Nor  does 
the  whole  fail  to  strike  us  with  greater 
reverence,  though  many  of  the  parts  are 
childish,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its 
grandeur." 

In  1726  Lewis  Theobald  published  a  tract 
entitled  '  Shakespear  Restored,  or  Specimens 
of  Blunders  Committed  and  Unamended  in 
Pope's  Edition  of  this  Poet.'  In  Pope's  second 
edition  of  Shakspere,  which  appeared  in 
1728,  was  inserted  this  contemptuous  notice : 
— "^  Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition, 
there  having  been  some  attempts  upon 
Shakspeare  published  by  Lewis  Theobald 
(which  he  would  not  communicate  during 
the  time  wherein  that  edition  was  preparing 
for  the  press,  when  we,  by  public  advertise- 
ments, did  request  the  assistance  of  all  lovers 
of  this  author),  we  have  inserted,  in  this 
impression,  as  many  of  *em  as  are  judged  of 
any  the  least  advantage  to  the  poet;  the 
whole  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  words.'* 
In  the  same  year  came  out  '  The  Dunciad,' 
of  which  Theobald  was  the  hero : — 

"  High  on  a  gorgeous  seat  that  fiir  outshone 
Henley's  gilt  tub,  or  Flecknoe's  Irish  throne, 
Great  Tibbald  nods." 

In  a  few  years  Theobald  was  deposed  from 
this  throne,  and  there,  then,  '*  Great  Gibber 
sate."  The  facility  with  which  Theobald 
was  transformed  to  Gibber  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  Pope  threw  his  darts  and  dirt 
about  him  at  random.  But  Theobald  took  a 
just  revenge.  In  1733  he  produced  an 
edition  of  Shakspere,  in  seven  volumes  octavo, 
which  annihilated  Pope's  quartos  and  duo- 


decimos.   The  title-page  of  Theobald's  Shak- 
spere bore  that  it  was  'collated  with  the 
oldest   copies,  and  corrected,  with  Kotes.' 
Pope's  edition  was  not  again  reprinted  in 
London ;  but  of  Theobald's  there  have  been 
many  subsequent  editions,  and  Steevens  as- 
serts that  of  his  first  edition  thirteen  thousand 
copies  were  sold.    Looking  at  the  advantage 
which  Pope  possessed  in  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  literary  reputation,  the  preference  which 
was  so  decidedly  given  to  Theobald's  editions 
is  a  proof  that  the  public  thought  for  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  Shakspere.    Pope  was 
not  fitted  for  the  more  laborious  duties  of  an 
editor.    He  collated,  indeed,  the  early  copies, 
but  he  set  about  the  emendation  of  the  test 
in  a  maimer  so  entirely  arbitrary,  suppressing 
passage  after  passage  upon  the  principle  that 
the  players  had   been  at  work  here,  and 
a  blundering  transcriber  there,  that  no  reader 
of  Shakspere  could  rely  upon  the  inte^prity 
of  Pope's  version.    Theobald  states  the  con- 
trary mode  in  which  he  proceeded :—  | 

"  Wherever  the  author's  sense  is  dear 
and  discoverable  (though,  perchance,  low 
and  trivial),  I  have  not  by  any  innovation 
tampered  with  his  text,  out  of  an  ostentation 
of  endeavouring  to  make  him  speak  better 
than  the  old  copies  have  done. 

*'  Where,  through  all  the  former  editions, 
a  passage  has  laboured  under  flat  nonsense 
and  invincible  darkness,  if,  by  the  addition 
or  alteration  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  trans- 
position in  the  pointing,  I  have  restored  to 
him  both  sense  and  sentiment,  such  cor- 
rections, I  am  persuaded,  wiU  need  no 
indulgence. 

**And  whenever  I  have  taken  a  greater 
latitude  and  liberty  in  amending,  I  have 
constantly  endeavoured  to  support  my  cor- 
rections and  conjectures  by  parallel  passages 
and  authorities  from  himscdf,  the  surest  means 
of  expounding  any  author  whatsoever." 

Dr.  Johnson  accurately  enough  describes 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  Pope's  i 
failure : — ''  Gonfidence  is  the  cominon  eon-  - 
sequence  of  success.  They  whose  excelienee  t 
of  any  kind  has  been  loudly  celebrated  are 
ready  to  conclude  that  their  powers  are 
universal  Pope's  edition  fell  below  his  own  . 
expectations,  and  he  was  so  much  odended,  I 
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when  he  was  found  to  have  left  anything  for 
others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Terhal 
criticism."  Bat  Johnson  does  not  exhibit 
his  usual  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind when  he  attributes  Theobald's  success 
to  the  world's  compassion.  He  calls  him 
weak  and  ignorant,  mean  and  faithless, 
petulant  and  ostentatious ;  but  he  affirms 
that  this  editor,  '^  by  the  good  luck  of  haxing 
Pope  for  his  enemy,  has  escaped,  and  escaped 
alone,  with  reputation,  from  this  undertaking. 
So  willingly  does  the  world  support  those 
who  solicit  favour  against  those  who  command 
reverence ;  and  so  easily  is  he  praised  whom 
no  man  can  envy."  This  is  mere  fine 
writing.  The  re«d  secret  of  Theobald's 
success  is  stated  by  Johnson  himself:  — 
''Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
narrow  comprehension  and  small  acquisitions, 
with  no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of 
genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of 
learning,  but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy, 
and  not  negligent  in  pursuing  it.  He  collated 
the  ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many  errors. 
A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might  have 
been  expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he 
did  was  commonly  right."  It  was  because 
Theobald  was  ''anxiously  scrupulous,"  be- 
cause he  did  not  attempt  "  to  do  more"  than 
an  editor  ought  to  do,  that  he  had  the  public 
support.  Nearly  every  succeeding  editor,  in 
his  scorn  of  Theobald,  his  confidence  in 
himself,  and,  what  was  the  most  influential, 
his  want  of  reverence  for  his  author,  en- 
deavoured to  make  Shakspere  "  speak  better 
than  the  old  copies  have  done."  Each  for 
a  while  had  his  applause,  but  it  was  not  a 
lasting  fame. 

There  is  little  in  Theobald's  Preface  to 
mark  the  progress  of  opinion  on  the  writings 
of  Shakspere.  Some  parts  of  this  Preface 
are  held  to  have  been  written  by  Warburton ; 
but,  if  so,  his  arrogance  must  have  been  greatly 
modified  by  Theobald's  judgment.  There  is 
not  much  general  remark  upon  the  character 
of  the  poet's  writings ;  but  what  we  find  is 
sensibly  conceived  and  not  inelegantly  ex- 
pressed. We  shall,  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  one  passage:  —  "In  how  many 
points  of  sight  must  we  be  obliged  to  gaze  at 


this  great  poet !  In  how  many  branches  of 
excellence  to  consider  and  admire  him! 
Whether  we  view  him  on  the  side  of  art  or 
nature,  he  ought  equally  to  engage  our 
attention :  whether  we  respect  the  force  and 
greatness  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  reading,  the  power  and 
address  with  which  he  throws  out  and  applies 
either  nature  or  learning,  there  is  ample 
scope  both  for  our  wonder  and  pleasure.  If 
his  diction  and  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts 
attract  us,  how  much  more  must  we  be 
charmed  with  the  richness  and  variety  of  his 
images  and  ideas  !  If  his  images  and  ideas 
steal  into  our  souls  and  strike  upon  our 
fancy,  how  much  are  they  improved  in  price 
when  we  come  to  reflect  with  what  propriety 
and  justness  they  are  applied  to  character ! 
If  we  look  into  his  characters,  and  how  they 
are  furnished  and  proportioned  to  the  em- 
ployment he  cuts  out  for  them,  how  are  we 
taken  up  with  the  mastery  of  his  portraits ! 
What  draughts  of* nature!  What  variety 
of  originals,  and  how  diflering  each  from  the 
other ! " 

Undeterred  by  the  failure  of  Pope  in  his 
slashing  amputations,  Sir  Thomas  Hakmer 
appeared,  in  1744,  with  a  splendid  edition  in 
six  volumes  quarto,  printed  at  the  Oxford 
University  Press.     Nothing  can   be   more 
satisfactory  than  the  paper  and  the  type. 
The  work  was  intended  as  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspere ;  one  of  the  modes 
in  which  the  national  homage  was  to  be 
expressed: — "As  a  fresh  acknowledgment 
hath  lately  been  paid  to  his  merit,  and  a 
high  regard  to  his  name  and  memory,  by 
erecting  his  statue  at  a  public  expense ;  so 
it  is  desired  that  this  new  edition  of  his 
works,  which  hath  cost  some  attention  and 
care,  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  small 
monument  designed  and  dedicated  to  his 
honour."     Capell,  who  came   next    as    an 
editor,  says  truly  of  Hanmer  that  he  "pur- 
sues a'  tnick  in  which  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  he  will*  never  be  followed   in   the 
publication  of  any  authors  whatsoever,  for 
this  were  in  efiect  to  annihilate  them  if 
carried  a  little  further."    Collins's  '  Epistle 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  on  his  Edition  of 
Shakspeare's  Works'  is  an  elegant  though 
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not  very  yigorons  attempt  to  express  the 
imiyersal  admiration  tiiat  the  people  of 
finglaiid  felt  for  the  great  national  poet. 
The  yerse-homage  to  Shakspere  after  the 
days  of  Milton  had  no  yery  original  character. 
The  cuckoo-note  with  which  these  warblers 
generally  interspersed  their  yaried  lays  was 
tiie  echo  of  Milton's  ''wood-notes  wild,*' 
whidi  they  did  not  peroeiye  had  a  Ihnited 
applicatian  to  some  particular  play — As  You 
Like  It,  for  instance.  In  Bowe's  prologue  to 
*  Jane  ESiore'  we  have, — 

"  In  such  an  age  immortal  Shakspeare  wrote^ 
By  no  quaint  rules  nor  hampering  critics 

taught; 
With  rough  miQestie  force  he  mov 'd  the  hearty 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for 
art." 

Thomson  asks — 

"  For  lofty  se&ae, 
Creatiye  fimcy,  and  inspection  keen 
.    Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human 
heart. 
Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  thine  and  nature's 
boast  1" 

T.  Seward,  addressing  Stratford,  says, — 
"  Thy  bard  was  thine  unschoolU** 

Gollins's  Epistle  begins  thus,  speaking  of  the 
works  of  l^akspere : — 

"  Hard  was  the  lot  those  ii^jui'd  strams  endured, 
Unown'd  by  science." 

But  Collins,  in  many  respects  a  true  poet, 
has  a  higher  inspiration  in  his  inyocations  of 
the  great  master  of  the  drama  than  most  of 
his  fellows : — 

**  0  move  than  all  in  poweifol  genius  blesa'd, 
C<»Be,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  wiUisg 

breast! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall 

feel. 
Thy  seogs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal. 
There  eyexy  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may 

raise, 
There  natire  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays.** 

To  Haamer  succeeded  Wabburton,  with  a 
new  edition  of  Pope,  enriched  with  his  own 
moat  original  notes.  If  it  were  not  painAil  to 
associate  Shakspere,  the   great   master   of 


practical  wisdom,  with  a  critic  who  delights 
in  the  most  extrayagant  paradoxes,  we  might 
prefer  the  amusement  of  Warburton's  edition 
to  toiling  dirough  the  hdaps  of  y^nJ 
eriticinn  which  later  years  saw  heaped  up. 
Warburton,  of  course,  belonged  to  tl»e  school 
of  slashiDg  emendators.  The  opening  of  his 
pre&ce  tells  us  what  we  are  to  expect  from 
him: — 

^Ji  hath  been  no  unusual  thing  lor 
wiiters,  when  dissatisfied  with  the  patronage 
or  judgment  of  their  own  times,  to  appeal  to 
posterity  for  a  fair  hearing.  Some  haye  eyen 
thought  fit  to  ap|dy  to  it  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  decline  acquaintance  with  the  public 
till  enyy  and  prejudice  had  quite  subsided. 
But,  of  all  the  tzusters  to  futurity,  commend 
me  to  the  au^or  of  the  following  poems,  who 
not  only  left  it  to  time  to  do  him  justiee  as 
it  would,  but  to  find  him  out  as  it  could : 
for,  what  between  too  great  attention  to  his 
profit  88  a  player,  and  too  little  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet,  his  worths,  left  to  the  care  of 
door-keepers  and  prompters,  hardly  escaped 
the  common  fate  of  those  writings,  hcnr  good 
Boeyer,  which  are  abandoned  to  their  own 
fortune,  and  unprotected  by  party  or  cabal. 
At  length,  indeed,  they  struggled  into  light ; 
but  so  disguised  and  trayestied,  that  no 
classic  author,  after  haying  run  ten  secular 
stages  through  the  blind  cloisters  of  monks 
and  canons,  oyer  came  out  in  half  so  maimed 
and  mangled  a  condition." 

There  is  little  in  Warburton's  piefiace 
which  possesses  any  lasting  interest,  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  his  defeoce  against  the 
charge  that  editing  Shakspere  was  unsnitaUe 
to  his  clerical  professicii : — 

*'The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name 
consecrated  to  immortality  by  his  yirtne  and 
eloquence,  is  known  to  haye  been  so  food  of 
Aristophanes  as  to  wake  with  him  at  his 
studies,  and  to  sleep  with  him  under  his 
pillow;  and  I  neyer  heard  that  this  was 
objected  either  to  his  piety  or  his  preaehiag, 
not  eyen  in  those  times  of  pure  seal  and 
primitiye  religion.  Yet,  in  respect  of  8hak- 
speaie'a  great  sense,  Aristophaaes's  best  wit 
is  but  bufibonery ;  and,  in  comparison  of  Axis- 
tophanes's  freedoms,  Shakspeare  writes  with 
the  purity  of  a  yestaL  ...  Of  all  the  liteiaiy 
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«Kereitfttioin8  of  speculative  men,  wlieihcr 
designed  fm  the  use  or  eiitertainmeiit  of 
ike  world,  theve  jure  none  of  bo  much  im- 
portance, or  what  are  more  our  immediate 
concern,  tlian  tiiose  which  let  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  our  nature.  Others  may  ex- 
erdse  the  veasona^  -at  amuse  the  imagina^on ; 
hut  these  oodIj  can  improve  the  heart,  and 
form  the  human  mind  to  wisdom.  Mow,  in 
this  seienee  our  Shakspeare  is  confessed  to 
ooonpy  tiie  foremost  place,  whether  we  ooa- 
sider  the  amawng  sagadtj  with  which  he 
investigates  every  hidden  spring  and  wheel 
a£  human  action,  or  his  happy  manner  of 
oosmnnnicatiDg  this  knowledge,  in  the  just 
and  living  paintings  which  he  has  given  us 


of  all  our  pasBionB,  appetites,  and  pursuits. 
These  afford  a  lesson  which  can  never  be  too 
often  repeated,  or  too  constantly  inculcated ; 
and  to  engage  the  reader's  due  attention  to 
it  hath  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
this  edition. 

''  As  this  science  (whatever  profound  phi- 
losophers may  think)  is,  to  the  rest,  in  ikingsy 
so,  in  words  (whatever  supercilious  pedants 
may  talk),  evezy  one's  motheivtongue  is  to 
all  other  languages.  This  hath  still  been  the 
sentiment  of  nature  and  true  wisdom.  Hence, 
the  greatest  men  of  antiquity  never  thought 
themselves  better  employed  than  in  cul- 
tivating their  own  oountiy  idiom." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
JOHKSON.— VOLTAIKB.— MES.  MONTAGU.— MABmST  8HBEL0OK.--HirMB. 


It  was  in  the  year  1741  that  David  Qanick 
at  once  leaped  into  eminence  as  an  aotor, 
such  as  had  not  been  won  by  any  man  for 
half  a  oentury.  He  was  the  true  successor 
of  Borbage,  Betterton,  and  Hazris.  His 
principal  fame  was,  however,  like  theirs, 
founded  upon  Shakspere.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  there  had  not  been  a  constant 
BUOceBsion  of  actor«  of  Shakspere's  great 
characters,  from  the  death  of  Betterton  to 
Chnriok's  appearance.  His  first  character  in 
London  was  Bdchard  III.  He  made  aU  the 
great  parts  of  Shakspere  ^miliar  to  the  play- 
going  public  for  five-and- thirty  years.  '  The 
Alchymist*  and  the  ^  Volpone*  of  Ben  Jonson 
were  sometimes  played ;  ^  The  Chanoes,'  and 
'  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,'  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher ;  but  we  are  told  by  Davies,  in 
his  ^Dramatic  Miscellanies,*  that,  of  their 
fifty-four  plays,  only  these  two  preserved 
their  rank  on  the  stage.  This  is  a  ps«t^ 
convincing  proof  of  whatt  the  public  opinion 
of  Shakspere  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
oentury.  The  Prologue  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
spoken  by  Garrick  at  the  opening  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  in  1747,  is  an  element  expres- 
sion of  the  same  opinion : — 


**  When  Leaming^s  trivmph  o'er  her  barbarous 

foes 
FiiBt  reared  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare 

rose^ 
Eaoh  change  of  maay-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new : 
Bxistence  saw  him  Bpnm  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
His  poweifiil  strokes  preuding  tmth  Im- 

press'd. 
And  anremsted  paadon  stoim'd  the  breast 

"Then  Jonson  came,  instnicted  from  the 

school 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rale; 
His  studions  patience  and  laborious  art 
By  regular  approach  easay'd  the  heart ; 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays  ; 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

"  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to 

fame, 
STor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Sbakspeare's 

fame. 
Themselves  they  studied;  as  they  felt,  they 

writ: 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit 
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Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to 

mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  gen'ral,  their  supports  were 

strong; 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 

long: 
Till  Shame  regained  the  post  that  Sense  be- 

tray'd. 
And  Virtue  calFd  Obliyion  to  her  aid. 

"Then,  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as 
refin'd. 
For  years  the  pow*r  of  Tragedy  declined ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  declamation  roared  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Yirtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philosophy  remained  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  Wit ; 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day. 
And  pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway." 

It  is  tolerably  eyident,  from  the  whole  tenour 
of  this  celebrated  prologue,  that  of  the  early 
dramatists  Shakspere  reigned  upon  the  stage 
supreme,  if  not  almost  alone.  It  has  been 
the  fault  of  actors,  and  the  flatterers  of 
actors,  to  belieye  that  a  dramatic  poet  is 
only  known  to  the  world  through  their  lips. 
Garrick  was  held  to  have  given  life  to  Shak- 
spere. The  following  inscription  on  Ganick's 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  truly 
held  by  Charles  Lamb  to  be  ''  a  farrago  of 
false  thoughts  and  nonsense :" — 

"  To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command. 
Her  mag^c  pencil  in  her  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose ;  then,  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  breathing  world,  a  Qanick 

came. 
Though  sunk  to  death  the  forms  the  Poet 

drew. 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew; 
Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  they 

lay. 
Immortal  Qarrick  call'd  them  back  to  day : 
And  tm  Eternity  with  power  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin  stars  shall 

shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine." 

Up  to  the  end  of   the  first  half   of   the 


eighteenth  century,  when,  aco(»'ding  to  the 
epitaph,  the  poet's  forms  were  sunk  in  death 
and  lay  in  night,  there  had  been  thirteen 
editions  of  Shakspere's  collected  works,  nine 
of  which  had  appeared  during  the  preceding 
forty  years.  Of  Ben  Jonson  there  had  been 
three  editions  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  one  in  the  eighteenth ;  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  two  in  the  seventeenth  oentuiy,  and 
one  in  the  eighteenth.  Yet,  absurd  and 
impertinent  as  it  may  be  to  talk  of  immortal 
Garrick  calling  the  plays  of  Shakspere  back 
to  day,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  very 
power  of  those  plays  to  create  a  school  of 
great  actors  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  their 
extension  amongst  readers.  The  most  mon- 
strous alterations,  perpetrated  with  the  worst 
taste,  and  with  the  most  essential  ig;normnce 
of  Shakspere's  art,  were  still  in  some  sort 
tributes  to  his  power.  The  actors  sent  many 
to  read  Shakspere  with  a  true  delight ;  and 
then  it  was  felt  how  little  he  needed  the 
aid  of  acting,  and  how  much  indeed  of  his 
highest  excellence  could  only  be  receiyed 
into  the  mind  by  reverent  meditation. 

In  1765  appeared,  in  eight  volunkes  octavo, 
'  The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the 
Corrections  and  Illustrations  of  various  Com- 
mentators: to  which  are  added  Notes  by 
Samuel  Johnsoit.'  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  variorum  editions,  the  principle  of 
which  has  been  to  select  frY>m  all  the  com- 
mentary, or  nearly  all,  that  has  been  pro- 
duced, every  opinion  upon  a  passage^  however 
conflicting.  The  respective  value  of  the 
critics  who  had  preceded  him  are  fully 
discussed  by  Johnson  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  Preface:  this  branch  of  the  subject 
was  only  of  temporary  interest.  But  the 
larger  portion  of  Johnson's  Pre&ce  not  only 
to  a  certain  extent  represented  the  tone  of 
opinion  in  Johnson's  age,  but  was  written  with 
so  much  pomp  of  diction,  with  such  appaPttat 
candour,  and  with  such  abundant  manifesta- 
tions  of  good  sense,  that,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  production,  it  has  influenced  the 
public  opinion  of  Shakspere  up  to  this  day. 
That  the  influence  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  evil,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believiag. 
This  celebrated  Preface  is  accessible  to  most 
readers  of  Shakspere. 
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It  was  observed  by  Wmrburton,  in  1747, 
that  the  fit  criticism  for  Shakspere  was  not 
such  "as  niay  be  raised  mechanically  on  the 
rules  which  Dacier,  Bapin,  and  Bossu  have 
collected  firom  antiquity :  and  of  which  such 
kind  of  writers  as  Rymer,  Qildon,  Dennis, 
and   Oidmixon,  have   only   gathered    and 
chewed  the  husks."   But  he  goes  on  to  infer 
that  *' crude  and  superficial  judgments  on 
books  and  things"  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  older  mechanical  criticism;  and  that 
there  was  ''a  deluge  of  the  worst  sort  of 
critical  jargon — that  which  loots  moat  like 
«n«."  The  rules  of  art,  as  they  were  called, 
hayiug   been  rejected   as   inapplicable   to 
Shakspere,  a  -swann  of  writers  arose  who 
considered  that  he  was  to  be  judged  without 
the  application  of  any  general  principles  at 
all.    They  held  that  he  wrote  without  a 
system ;  that  the  absence  of  this  system 
produced  his   excellences  and  his  &ults ; 
that  his  absurdities  were  as  striking  as  his 
beauties ;  that  he  was  the  most  careless  and 
hasty  of  writers ;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
the  business  of  all  grave  and  discreet  critics 
to  warn  the  unenlightened  multitude  against 
his  blunders,  his  contradictions,  his  violfr- 
tions  of  sense  and  decency.    This  was  the 
critical  Khocl  of  individual  judgment^  which 
has  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  amongst 
us  ;  and  which,  to  our  minds,  is  a  far  more 
corrupting  thing  than  the  pedantries  of  all 
the  Gildons  and  Dennises  who  have  eat  paper 
and  drunk  ink.    Before  the  publication  of 
Johnson's  preface  (which,  being  of  a  higher 
order  of  composition  than  what  had  pre- 
viously  been    produced    upon    Shakspere, 
seemed  to  establish  fixed  rides  for  opinion), 
the  impertinences  which  were  poured  out 
by  the  feeblest   minds    upon   Shakspere's 
merits  and  demerits  surpass  all  ordinaiy 
belief.    Mrs.  Charlotte    Lennox,  in   whose 
^Shakespear   Illustrated'  Johnson    himself 
is   reputed  to  have  had  some  hand,  is  an 
average  specimen  of  the  insolence  of  that 
critical    jargon    ''which    looks    most    like 
sense."    Mrs.  Lennox  was  evidently  a  very 
small-minded  person  attempting  to  form  a 
judgpnent  upon  a  very  high  subject.    But  it 
was  not  only  the  small  minds  which  uttered 
such   babble  in  the  last  century.    Samuel 


Johnson  himself,  in  some  of  his  critical 
opinions  upon  individual  plays,  is  not  very 
£Eur  above  the  good  lady  whom  he  patronized. 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  prosaic  appro- 
bation of  'A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  V — 
^  Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  the 
parts  in  their  various  modes  are  wcdl  written." 
What  of  his  praise  of '  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?' — 
''  His  comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  but 
his  pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with 
some  unexpected  depravations."  What  of 
the  imputed  omissions  in  'As  Tou  Like  It  V — 
"  By  hastening  to  the  end  of  this  work  Shak- 
speare  suppressed  the  dialogue  between  the 
usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  which 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his 
highest  powers."  What  of  the  pompous  see- 
sawing about  'Macbeth?' — ^"It  has  no  nice 

discriminations  of  character The 

danger  of  ambition  is  well  described 

The  passions  are  directed  to  the  true  end. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested;  and, 
though  the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves 
some  esteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his 
fall."  What,  lastly,  shall  we  say  to  the 
bow-wow  about  '  Oymbeline  ?'— "  To  remark 
the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the 
conduct,  the  confusion  of  the  names  and 
manners  of  different  times,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  the  events  in  any  system  of 
life,  were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting 
imbecility — ^upon  faults  too  evident  for  de- 
tection, and  too  gross  for  aggravation."  All 
that  we  can  in  truth  say  of  these  startling 
things  is  this—that  this  learned,  sensible, 
sometimes  profound,  and  really  great  man, 
haymg  trampled  upon  the  unities  and  other 
tests  of  poetical  merit,  the  &shion  of  Dry- 
den's  age  but  not  of  his  own,  is  perpetually 
groping  about  in  the  mists  of  his  private 
judgment,  now  pursuing  a  glimmering  of 
light,  now  involved  in  outer  darkness.  This 
system  of  criticism  upon  Shakspere  was 
rotten  to  the  foundation.  It  was  based  upon 
an  extension  and  a  misapplication  of  Ben 
Jonson's  dogmatic  assertion — ^"He  wanted 
art."  The  art  of  Shakspere  was  not  revealed 
to  the  critics  of  the  last  century.  Let  us 
hear  one  to  whom  the  principles  of  this  art 
were  revealed  : — *^  It  is  a  painful  truth,  that 
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not  only  individuak,  but  even  whole  nations, 
ure  ofttimes  so  enslaved  to  the  habits  of 
&eir  education  and  immediate  cireomstanoeBi, 
as  not  to  judge  disinteiestedlj  even  on  those 
subjects  the  yery  pleasure  ajrising  from  ifUch 
oansists  in  its  disinterestedness,  samely,  on 
subjects  of  taste  and  polite  litenture.  in- 
stead of  deciding  eoneeming  their  own  modes 
a&d  eustoms  by  amy  rule  of  xeasoBy  nothing 
appears  rational,  becoming,  or  beautifiil  txf 
ihsm  but  what  eoincides  with  the  peeutiari- 
ties  of  their  education.  In  this  narrow 
circle  indxvidiiab  may  attain  to  exquisite 
discrimination,  as  the  French  critics  have 
done  in  their  own  literature;  but  a  true 
cride  can  no  move  be  such,  wkhont  placing 
himself  on  some  central  point,  from  which 
he  may  oommand  the  whole,— -that  is,  some 
general  rale,  which,  founded  in  reason,  or 
the  faculties  jconanon  to  all  men,  mmt  l^eve- 
fore  apply  to  each, — than  an  astzonomer  can 
ezplaan  the  movements  of  the  solar  system 
without  taking  his  stand  in  the  sun.*** 

BasBuel  Johnson  proposes  to  inquire,  in 
his  pre&ce,  "  by  whtkt  peculiaritifis  of  ex« 
eellence  Shakspeare  has  gained  and  kept 
the  &vour  of  his  countrymen."  He  answers 
the  question  at  oensidetable  length,  by  dis- 
pilling  what  he  holds  to  be  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  his  excellenoe : — **  Shakspeare  is, 
above  all  writers,  at  least  above  all  modem 
writers,  the  poet  of  natnre ;  the  poet  that 
holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  minor  of 
manners  and  of  life.  ....  This,  therafere, 
is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare — thai  his  drama 
is  <&e  mirror  of  life."  Boch  is  the  leading 
idea  of  the  critic  He  sees  nothing  higher 
in  Shakspere  titasn  an  cshibition  of  tiie  twl. 
"  He  who  has  maoed  his  imagination  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  wriiers 
raise  up  before  liim  may  here  be  cared  of  his 
delirious  acstacies,  by  reading  human  senti- 
ments in  human  language ;  by  soenes  from 
which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the  tanaao- 
tions  of  the  world,  imd  a  confessor  predict 
the  progress  of  the  passions.'*  When  John- 
son  is  UBiable  to  trace  this  actual  pictmre  of 
life  in  Shakspere,  when  he  perceives  any 
deviations  hom  the  regular  ^  transactioas  of 
the  world,"  or  the  due  *'  progress  of  the  pas- 

*  C  oteridge*t « LiCenry  Ronann/  vdL  H.  p.  6a 


sions,"  then  he  is  bewildered ;  and  he  gene- 
rally ends  in  blaming  his  author.  The  cha- 
racteristic exoeOenoe,  he  says,  of  the  tragedy 
of  <Hamlet,'is^vaxie<7."  According  to  his 
notion  that  in  all  Shakspeve's  dramas  we 
find  ''an  interchange  of  seriousneas  and 
merrimeot,  by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at 
one  time  and  exhilarated  at  another,'*  he 
holds,  that  ''the  pretended  madness  of  Haok- 
let  causes  much  mirth."  But,  in  ^e  con- 
duct of  the  plot,  tiie  business  of  life  and 
the  course  of  the  passions  do  not  proceed 
with  the  regularity  whidi  he  desires : — *^  Of 
the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there  aj^ieais 
no  adequate  cause.  ....  Hamlet  is,  through 
the  whole  pieoe,  raUier  an  instrumemt  than 
an  agent.  After  he  has  by  the  stratagem  of 
tioLO  play  convicted  the  king,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  punish  him.  ....  The  cata- 
stn^e  is  not  very  hi^Dy  prcdaced.*' 
Where  is  the  mistake  in  all  this  1  It  is  in 
taking  a  very  limited  view  of  the  object  and 
scope  of  Art.  '^  It  is  its  object  and  aim  to 
l»ang  within  l&e  drde  of  our  senseSy  per- 
ceptionBy  and  emotions,  everything  vrhidi 
has  existence  in  tibee  mind  of  aaaii.  Art 
should  realise  in  us  the  weU-known  aayij^, 
ITihd  humani  a  me  aUenum  fnUo.  Its  ap- 
pointed aim  is  to  awake  and  give  'vitality  to 
all  slnmbering  feali^s,  affeetionSy  and  pas- 
rions ;  to  fill  and  expand  the  heart ;  mud  to 
make  man,  whether  developed  or  unde- 
Teloped,  feel  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  a£ 
that  human  nature  can  endure,  experience, 
and  bring  forth  in  her  inueimost  and  most 
secret  recesses— <ii2?  that  has  power  to  move 
and  axottse  'tia  heart  of  man  in  ita  pro- 
foondest  depte,  manifold  capabiiitica,  and 
various  phases ;  to  gamer  up  for  oar  enjoy- 
ment whatever,  in  the  exercise  of  tlMy^ght 
and  imagiaation,  the  mind  diseovcra  of  high 
and  intrinsic  merit,  the  grandenr  of  the 
kfiy,  the  eternal,  and  the  true^  and  pnismt 
it  to  oar  feeling  and  oontemplatioii.  In  like 
manner,  ^  make  pain  and  soirew,  and  even 
vice  and  wrong,  become  dear  to  na ;  to  bring 
the  heart  into  immediate  acquaintance  with 
the  awfei  smd  the  terrible,  as  weli  na  with 
the  joyous  and  pleasurable ;  aaid,  htftly.  So 
lead  the  fency  to  hover  gently,  dreamily,  on 
the  wing  of  imagination,  and  entice  her  to 
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rerel  in  tiw  seductive  witchery  of  its  Tolup- 
tuous  emotion  and  eonteiD|>lataon.  Art 
should  emploj  this  manilbld  richness  of  its 
Bubject-fltttter  to  supply  on  the  one  haad 
the  defieieneies  of  our  Skotud  experienoe  of 
extenud  lUe,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  excite 
in  us  those  paosioBs  which  shall  cause  the 
actual  events  of  life  to  more  ns  more  deeply 
and  awaken  ocir  siueeptihifity  for  reoeiTing 
impressions  of  all  kinds."* 

This  is  Bomethiag  hi^er  than  Johmon^ 
notion  of  fihakspere's  art — higher  as  that 
notion  was  than  the  mechanical  criticism  of 
the  age  which  preceded  him.    Bat  the  in- 
consistencies into  which  the  critic  is  betrayed 
show  the  narrowness  and  weakness  of  his 
foundations.     The  dntOA  of   Shakspere  is 
^  a  minror  of  }kSe ;"  and  yet,  acoerding  to 
the  critic^  it  is  the  great  sin  of  Shakspere 
that  he  is  perpetually  violating  ^poetical 
justice.'*    Thna  Johneon  says  in  the  pre&oe, 
«  He  makes  no  juat  distrihation  of  good  or 
eyil,  nor  is  alwmya  carelnl  to  show  in  the 
virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the  wicked ;  he 
carries  his  persons  indifferently  throng  right 
and  wnmg,  and  at  the  close  dismisses  them 
without  furdker  care,  and  leaves  their  ex- 
amples to   operate  by  chance.*'     Johnson 
could  not  have  avoided  seen^  that,  if  Shak- 
spere had  not  carried  his  persons  '^indiffer- 
ently  i&ough  right  and  wrong,*'  he  would 
not  have  exhibited  ^  the  real  state  of  eab- 
lunary  nature."    But  thera  was  something 
much  lugher  that  Shakspere  would  not  then 
have  done.    Had  he  gone  upon  the  principle 
of  teaching  an  impracticabie  and  therefore 
an  unnatural  theory  of  rewards  and  punirii- 
mente  in  human  afiairs,  if  he  had  not  in- 
tended that  **  his  precepts  and  axioms  "  should 
^drop  casually  from  him,"  he  would  hwve 
lost  his  superennnent  power  of  gradually 
raising  the  mind  into  a  cosaprehension  of 
what  bdongs  to  <he  spiritual  part  of  our 
nature ;  <tf  exciting  a  deep  sympa4iiy  with 
strong  emotioa  and  lofty  passion ;  of  pro- 
ducing an  expansion  of  the  heart,  which 
embraces  all  tiie  aanifiMtations  of  human 
goodness  and  human  sorrow ;  and^  what  is 


*  We  quote  tlili  ftom  a  Tcry  able  aitide  in  the  '  British 
and  Foreign  Revieir/  on  Hegel** '  .Athetics.'  The  punge 
is  Heg^e. 


more,  which  penetrates  into  the  abysses  of 
guilt  and  degradation,  and  shews  that  there 
is  no  true  peace,  and  no  real  resfcing-plaoe, 
for  what  separatee  ub  from  our  fellow  men  ' 
and  fiom  our  Qod.  This  is  not  to  be  effected 
by  didactic  precepts  nti  dropped  casually; 
by  false  representatioBS  of  the  course  of 
worldly  affairs  and  the  workings  of  man's 
secret  heart.  The  mind  comprehends  the 
whole  truth,  when  it  is  elevated  by  the  art 
of  the  poet  into  a  fit  state  for  its  compre- 
hension. The  whole  moral  purpose  is  then 
evolved,  through  a  series  of  deductions  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  is  thus  moved.  This 
is  the  highest  logic,  becaiue  it  is  baeed  upon 
the  broadest  premises.  Bymer  sneers  at 
Shakspere  when  he  says  that  the  moral  of 
'Othello*  is,  that  maidens  of  quality  shonld 
not  ran  away  with  bladaanoors.  ^e  sar- 
casm only  tells  upon  those  who  demand  any 
literal  moral  in  a  high  work  of  art. 

Beeanae  Johnaen  only  saw  in  Shakqwre's 
dramas  'a  mirror  of  life,"  he  prefers  his 
comedy  to  his  tragedy.  **  His  tragedy  seems 
to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct."  When 
the  poet  is  working  with  grander  materials 
than  belong  to  the  ^Wmilimjp  gcenes  of  life, 
however  natural  and  luoivenal,  the  critic 
does  not  see  that  the  VQgian  of  literal  things 
is  necessarily  abandoned — ^that  skill  must 
be  more  manifest  in  its  effects.  We  are  then 
in  a  worid  of  higher  reality,  than  evecy-day 
reality.  '<  In  tragedy  he  often  writes  with 
great  appearance  of  toil  and  study  what  is 
written  at  Ust  with  little  felicity."  This 
now  strikes  the  most  sopeifictal  student  of 
Shakspere  as  monstrous.  We  open  *  Irene,' 
and  we  uademtand  it.  ^  He  emits  oppor- 
tunities of  instracting  or  deUghttng  which 
the  train  of  has  story  seems  to  force  upon 
him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhflntions 
which  would  be  more  afEscting  for  the  sake 
flf  those  wlbdh  are  more  easy."  It  is  a  great 
privilege  of  the  art  of  ^lakspere,  that  in 
his  most  tragical  scenes  he  never  takes  us 
out  of  the  region  of  pleasurable  emotions, 
it  was  his  higher  art,  as  compared  with  the 
lower  art  of  Otway.  He  does  rqject  "  those 
exhibitions  which  wdnld  be  more  affocting," 
but  not  ^for  the  sake  of  those  which  are 
more  easy."    Let  any  one  try  which  is  the 
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more  easy,  '*  to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick,  to 
lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to 
wean  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to 
drop,"  as  Charles  Lamb  describes  the  tragic 
art  of  Webster ;  or  to  moke  a  Desdemona, 
amidst  the  indignities  which  are  heaped 
upon  her,  and  the  fears  which  subdue  her 
sou],  move  tranquilly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
poetical  beauty,  thinking  of  the  maid  that 

"  had  a  song  of— willow ; 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  for- 
tune, 
And  she  died  singuig  if 

It  is  a  rude  conception  which  Johnson  has  of 
Shakspere's  art,  when  he  says  of  the  play  of 
<  Hamlet,'  ''The  scenes  are  interchangeably  di- 
versified with  merriment  and  solemnity. .... 
The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth ;  the  mournful  distraction  of 
Ophelia  fills  the  heart  with  tenderness ;  and 
every  personage  produces  the  efiect  intended." 
True.  But  it  was  no  intended  efiect  of  the 
madness  of  Hamlet  to  cause  ''much  mirth." 
Every  word  that  Hamlet  utters  has  some- 
thing in  it  which  sounds  the  depths  of  our 
intellectual  being,  because  every  word  is 
consistent  with  his  own  character,  which, 
of  all  poetical  creations,  sends  us  most  to 
search  into  the  mysteries  of  our  own  in- 
dividual natures.  This,  if  we  imderstand 
it  aright,  is  foetry.  But  Johnson  says, 
"  Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder  that  our 
author's  extravagances  are  endured  by  a  na- 
tion which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  'Cato.' 
Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks  the 
language  of  poets,  and  Shakspeare  of  men. 
We  find  in  'Oato'  innumerable  beauties  which 
enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing 
that  acquaints  us  with  human  sentiments  or 
human  actions ;  we  place  it  with  the  fairest 
and  noblest  progeny  which  Judgment  pro- 
pagates by  conjunction  with  learning;  but 
'Othello'  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  ofi^- 
spring  of  observation,  impregnated  with  ge- 
nius." If  Addison  speaks  "  the  language  of 
poets,"  properly  so  adled, '  Caio '  is  poetry. 
If  Shakspere  speaks  the  language  of  men,  as 
distinct  from  the  language  of  poets,  'Othello ' 
is  not  poetry.  It  needs  no  further  argument 
to  show  that  the  critic  has  a  false  thedry  of 


the  poetical  art.    He  has  here  nanrowed  the 
question  to  an  abstxrdity. 

We  may  observe,  from  what  Johnson  says 
of  "  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of 
YoLTAiBB,"  that  the  English  critics  fancied 
that,  doing  Shakspere  ample  justice  them- 
selves, they  were  called  upon  to  defend  him 
from  the  mistaken  criticisms  of  a  foreign 
school.  Every  Englishman,  from  the  period 
of  Johnson,  who  has  fancied  himself  abeolved 
from  the  guilt  of  not  admiring  and  undei^ 
standing  Shakspere  has  taken  up  a  stone  to 
cast  at  Voltaire.  Those  who  speak  of  Voltaire 
as  an  ignorant  and  tasteless  calumniator  of 
Shakspere  forget  that  his  hostility  was  based 
upon  a  system  of  art  which  he  conceived, 
and  righUy  so,  was  opposed  to  the  system 
of  Shakspere.  He  had  been  bred  up  in  the 
school  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  the  glories  of 
his  countrymon ;  and  it  is  really  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  vigour  of  his  mind  that  he 
tolerated  so  much  as  he  did  in  Shakspere, 
and  admired  so  much ;  in  this  respect  going 
farther  perhaps  than  many  of  our  own 
countrymen  of  no  mean  reputation,  such 
as  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke  in  1730. 
In  his  'Discourse  on  Tragedy,*  prefixed  to 
'Brutus,'  and  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  in 
that  year,  he  says,  "  Not  being  able,  my  lord, 
to  ride  upon  the  French  stage  verses  without 
rhyme,  such  as  are  the  usage  of  Italy  and  of 
England,  I  have  at  least  desired  to  transport 
to  our  scene  certain  beauties  of  yours.  It  is 
true,  and  I  avow  it,  that  the  English  theatre 
is  very  faulty.  /  have  heard  from  your  mauih 
that  ycu  have  not  a  good  tragedy.  But  in  com- 
pensation you  have  some  admirable  scenes  in 
these  very  monstrous  pieces.  Until  the  pre- 
sent time  almost  all  the  tragic  aathora  of 
your  nation  have  wanted  that  purity,  that 
regular  conduct,  those  bientiaincee  of  action 
and  style,  that  elegance,  and  all  thoee  re- 
finements of  art,  which  have  established  the 
reputation  of  the  French  theatre  tinoe  the 
great  Comeille.  But  the  most  inr^^ular  of 
your  pieces  have  one  grand  merit — it  is  that 
of  action,*^  In  the  same  letter  we  have 
his  opinion  of  Shakspere,  which  is  certainly 
not  that  of  a  cold  critic,  but  of  one  who 
admired  even  where  he  could  not  approve, 
and  blamed  as  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
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blame: — ^^With  what  pleasure  hare  I  seen 
in  London  jour  tragedy  of  'Julius  OGesar/ 
which  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
been  the  delight  of  your  nation!   I  assuredly 
do  not  pretend  to  approve  the  barbarous 
irregularities  with  wbdch  it  abounds.    It  is 
only  astonishing  that  one  finds  not  more 
of  them  in  a  work  composed  in  an  age  of 
ignorance,  by  a  man  who  even  knew  not 
Latin,  and  who  had  no  master  but  his  own 
genius.    But,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  gross 
faults,  with  what  rayishment  have  I  seen 
Brutus,"  &c.     All  this  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, and  demands  no  harsher  censure 
than  we  hare  a  right  to  apply  to  Dryden, 
who  says  nearly  as  strong  things,  and  writes 
most  of  his  own  tragedies  in  the  spirit  of 
a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  French  school. 
In  1761,  some  thirty  years  after  his  letter  to 
Bolingbroke^  Yoltaire  writes  >  An  Essay  on 
the  English  Theatre,'  in  which  he  expresses 
the  wonder,  which  Johnson  notices,  that  the 
nation  which  has  'Cato'  can  endure  Shak- 
spere.    In  this  essay  he  has  a  long  analysis 
of  'Hamlet,'  in  which,  without  attempting  to 
penetrate  at  all  into  the  real  idea  of  that 
drama,  he  gives  such  an  account  of  the 
plot  as  may  exaggerate  what  ne  regards  as 
its  absurdities.    He  then  says,  "  We  cannot 
have  a  more  forcible  example  of  the  differ- 
ence of  taste  among  nations.    Let  us,  after 
this,  speak  of  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
three  unities,  and  the  hiens^neesy  and  the 
necessity  of  never  leaving  the  scene  empty, 
and  that  no  person  shoidd  go  out  or  come 
in  without  a  sensible  reason.     Let  us  talk, 
after  this,  of  the  artful  arrangement  of  the 
plot  and  its  natural  development ;  of  the  ex- 
pressions being  simple  and  noble;  of  making 
princes  speak  with  the  decency  which  they 
always  have,  or  ought  to  have;  of  never 
violating  the  rules  of  language.    It  is  clear 
that  a  whole  nation  may  be  enchanted  with- 
out giving  oneself  such  trouble."     No  one 
can  be  more  consistent  than  Voltaire  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions.      It  is  not  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  man  betraying 
him  into  a  doubtful  and  vaiying  tone,  but 
his  uniform  theory  of  the  poetical  art,  which 
directs  all  his  censure  of  Shakspere;  and 
which  therefore  makes  his  admiration,  such 


as  it  is,  of  more  value  than  the  vague  homage 
of  those  who,  despising,  or  affecting  to  despise, 
Voltaire's  system,  have  embraced  no  system 
of  their  own,  and  thus  infallibly  come  to  be 
more  dogmatical,  more  supercilious,  in  their 
abuse,  and  more  creeping  in  their  praise, 
than  the  most  slavish  disciple  of  a  school 
wholly  opposed  to  Shakspere,  but  consecrated 
by  time,  by  high  example,  and  by  national 
opinion.  The  worst  things  which  Voltaire 
has  said  of  Shakspere  are  conceived  in  this 
spirit,  and  therefore  ought  not  in  truth  to 
offend  Shakspere's  warmest  admirers.  ''He 
had  a  genius  full  of  power  and  firuitfulness, 
of  the  natural  and  the  sublime" — ^this  is 
the  praise.  The  dispraise  is  linked  to  it  :— 
"  Without  the  least  spark  of  good  taste,  and 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  rules." 
We  may  dissent  from  this,  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  quarrel  with  it.  He  then  goes  on  :— 
"  I  wili  say  a  hazardous  thing,  but  true, 
that  the  merit  of  this  author  has  ruined  the 
English  theatre.  There  are  so  many  fine 
scenes,  so  many  grand  and  terrible  passages 
spread  through  his  monstrous  farces  which 
they  call  tragedies,  that  his  pieces  have 
always  been  represented  with  extreme  suc- 
cess."* We  smile  at  the  man's  power  of 
ridicule  when  he  travesties  a  plot  of  Shak- 
spere, as  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to 
'  Semiramis.'  But  his  object  is  so  manifest 
— ^that  of  the  elevation  of  his  own  theoiy  of 
art — ^that  he  cannot  outrage  us.  For  what 
is  his  conclusion?  That  Shakspere  would 
have  been  a  perfect  poet  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  time  of  Addison  f. 

The  famous  'Letter  to  the  Academy,'  in 
1776,  was  the  crowning  effort  of  Voltaire's 
hostility  to  Shakspere.  In  that  year  was 
announced  a  complete  translation  of  Shak- 
spere ;  and  several  of  the  plays  were  pub- 
lished as  a  commencement  of  the  imder- 
taking.  France,  according  to  Grimm,  was 
in  a  ferment  t>  The  announcement  of  this 
translation  appears  to  have  enraged  Voltaire. 
It  said  that  Shakspere  was  the  creator  of  the 
sublime  art  of  the  theatre,  which  received 
from  his  hands  existence  and  perfection; 

*  '  Lettres  Philowphiques/    LeCtre  18. 

\  '  DictKmnaire  Philoaophiqiie.* 

t  '  Correspondum/ S«  panle,  tome  ]••. 
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and,  what  was  personallj  offensire,  it  added 
that  Shakspere  was  unknown  in  Francs^  or, 
lather,  disfigured.  Voltaire  tells  the  Aeademj 
that  ]u  was  the  first  who  made  Shakspere 
known  in  France,  hf  the  tran8latio&  of  some 
of  hiv  passages;  tisat  he  had  translated,  too> 
the  'Julius  GflBsarJ  But  he  is  indignant  that 
the  new  translaton  would  sacrifice  France  to 
Bngland,  m  paying  no  homage  to  the  great 
French  dramatists,  whose  pieces  are  acted 
throughout  Europe;  He  notices,  then,  the 
four  plays  which  they  hare  transkited,  and 
calls  upon  them,  of  course  in  his  tone  of  ex- 
aggezatioa  and  ridicule,  to  render  faithfully 
certain  passages  which  they  hare  shixred 
over.  But  Toltaive  aTows  the  support  which 
he  receifes  from  the  English  themselTes  in 
his  condemnation  ef  what  he  holds  to  he 
the  absurdities  of  Shakspere,  quoting  from 
Mazmontel  in  this  matter: — ^  The  English 
hare  learned  to  correct  and  abridge  ^ak- 
spare.  Garrickhas  banished  from  his  scene  the 
GraTe-diggers  in '  Hamlet,'  and  haa  omitted 
nearly  all  the  fifth  act."  Yoltaire  then  adds^ 
— ^''The  translator  agrees  not  with  this  truth; 
he  takes  the  part  of  the  gravediggers ;  he 
would  preserve  them  as  a  respectable  monib- 
ment  of  an  umque  genius.'*  The  critic  then 
gives  a  scene  of  '  Bajaset,'  contrasting  it 
with  the  opening  scene  of  'Borneo  and  Juliet*' 
^  It  is  for  you,"  he  says  to  the  Acadenudans, 
''to  decide  wliieh  method  we  ought  to  loUow 
— that  of  Shakspere,  tiie  god  of  tragedy,  or 
of  Bacine."  In  a  similar  way  he  conteasts 
a  passage  in  Cemeille  and  'Lear : '— '^  Let  the 
Academicians  judge  if  the  nation  which  has 
produced  'Iphigteie'  and  'Athalie'  ou^t  to 
abandon  them,  to  behold  men  and  women 
strangled  upon  the  stage,  street-portos, 
sorcerera,  buflbons,  and  drunken  prisets — if 
our  court,  so  long  renowned  for  its  politeness 
and  its  taste,  ought  to  be  dianged  into  an 
alehouse  and  a  wine-shop."  In  this  letter  to 
the  Academy  Yoltaire  loses  his  temper  and 
his  candour.  He  is  afraid  to  risk  any  ad^ 
nuration  of  Shakspere.  But  thie  intoleiance 
is  move  inteUigibk  than  the  apologies  of 
Shakspere's  defenders  in  England.  We  must 
confess  that  we  have  more  sympathy  with 
Voltaire's  earnest  attack  upon  Shakspere 
than  with  Mis.  MovT^au's  matidlin  defence. 


Take  a  specimen: — ^^'Our  author,  by  foUow- 
ing  minutely  the  cfanmides  of  the  times, 
has  ensbarrassed  his  dramas  with  too  great 
a  number  of  persons  and  events.  The  hurly- 
burly  of  these  piays  recommended  theas  to 
a  rude,  iUitesate  audience^  who^  as  he  es^a, 
kved  a  noise  of  targets^  His  p<yverty,  and 
the  low  condition  of  the  stage  (which  at  that 
time  was  not  frequented  by  persona  ef  rank), 
obliged  him  to  this  complaisance;  and,  un- 
fintunately,  he  had  not  been  tut<H«d  bj  any 
rules  of  art,  or  infonned  by  aoymintanice 
with  just  and  regular  dramas."  *  She  ginrcs 
a  speech  of  Lear,  and  say%  "Thus  it  is 
that  ffltakapeaze  redeems  the  aonsewae,  the 
indecorums,  the  irregnlarities  of  his  plnya" 
Again,  in  hei  criticism  en '  Maebe^  :* — "^  Our 
author  is  too  much  addicted  to  the  obeeare 
bombaat  much  affected  bj  all  sorta  of  wiiieis 
in  that  age.  ....  There  are  many  bombast 
speeches  in  the  tragedy  of  ^MacbeAh,'  and 
these  are  the  lawful  priie  of  the  critic^ 
The  exhibition  of  the  fickle  humour  of  the 
mob  in  Julius  'Gbsar'  is  net  to  be  ^entirely 
condemned."  "  The  quarrel  betweon  Brutus 
and  Gassina  does  not,  by  any  meansy  deserve 
the  ridicule  thsown  iqisn  it  by  tke  Freneh 

critic: but  it  rather  retaida  than 

briags  forward  the  catastrophe^  and  ia  use- 
ful only  in  setting  Brutus  in  a  ge<»d  lig^kL" 
One  more  extract  from  Mx&  Montagu,  and 
we  have  done : — ^"  It  has  beat  deraonsfaated 
with  great  ingenuity  and  candour  thai  he 
was  destitute  of  learning:  the  age  was  lude 
and  void  of  taste ;  but  what  had  a  still  mme 
pernicious  influence  on  his  works  waa,  that 
the  court  and  the  universities,  the  trfisl^CT 
men  and  scholar%al^ted  a  scientific  jargen. 
An  obscurity  of  expression  waa  thou^t  the 
veil  of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  »nd  that 
mist,  common  to  the  morn  and  eva  of 
literature,  which  in  £sct  proves  it  is  aat  at 
its  high  meridisny  was  afifectedly  thvewn  over 
the  writings,  and  ev^  the  oonversalion  of 
the  learned,  who  often  preferred  imsigee  dis- 
torted or  magnified,  to  a  simi^  ezpoeitian 
of  their  thoughts.  Shaksfeare  is  never  more 
worthy  of  the  true  critic^s  censure  than  in 
those  instances  in  whidi  he  camf^lies  with 
this  frtlse  pomp  of  manner.     It 

*  '  Etny  on  Chi  Wiitiags  and  OMifais 
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donabla  in  a  nui  if  his  nak  not  to  be 
m»r6  polite  and  dalieate  tluu  hie  eeatem- 
pororiei;  bvl  ire  caamot  so  eanlj  ezciue 
suck  soperioiity  of  talcate  lev  stoopiDg  to 
anj  afieetation."  Tfada  kalfi>atraMBaig^  haU- 
YJndieatiBg  tone  b  yerf  ipell  meaai ;  and  ire 
leflpeet  Mn«  Montagu  far  eovtamg  fwwatd 
to  break  a  lanoe  with,  the  gxeat  Bnxopean 
critic  'r  but  the  Tery  eMtaikj  of  Shakapeve's 
^Mr  waaior"  is  one  of  the  proofii  that  then 
was  no  real  sohool  of  eritidsm  amongst  ns. 

ApologieB  for  Shakspese,  kmentatienfl  0T«r 
his  dafeetS)^  expkmationa  of  the  canees  of 
them,  —  inde  age,  unlettered  andienoe,  the 
poet  himself  working  without  knowledge^— aU 
thisy  the  inTuiable  kngvage  of  the  Bnglish 
critics,  is  eagerlj  laid  hdid  oi^  not  only  to 
justify  the   hostility  of  YoHam,    but   to 
perpetuate  the  reign  of  a  system  altogether 
opposed  to  the  system  of  8hakspere^  up  to  the 
present  hour.     M.  Yillnmain,  in  the  new 
edition  of  his   'Essay  npen   Shakspeare,' 
paUished  in  1830^  gives  ne  as  much  inter- 
jectional  oology  of  oar  national  poet  as  might 
satisfy  the  most  eager  appetite  of  those 
admirers  iriK>  think  such  praJM  woiih  any- 
thing.  The  French  critic^  of  nearly  a  oentmy 
later  than  Toltair^  holds  that  Shakspete  has 
no  other  system  than  las  genxos.    It  is  in 
this  chaos  th«t  we  mnst  seek  his  splendowr. 
His  absurdities,  his  buffooneries,  belong  to 
the  gross  theatre  of  his  period.    In  judging 
Shakspere  we  must  reject  the  mass  of  bar- 
barism and  fidse  taste  with  which  he  is 
surdiarged.      But   then,   apart   from   any 
system,*' quelle  passion  }quellopo6sie!  ^pieUe 
Eloquence!"     ''This  rude   and   barbarous 
genius  discovers  an  unknown  delicacy  in  the 
development  of  his  female  efaaiactera"   And 
why  1    "  The  taste  whidi  is  so  often  misnng 
in  him  is  here  supplied  by  a  delicate  instinct, 
which,  makes  him  even  anticipate  what  was 
wanting  to  the  civilisation  of  his  time."  The 
critic  reposes  somewhat  on  English  authority : 
«— "  Mrs.  Montagu  has  repelled  the  contempt 
of  Yoltaare  by  a  judicious  criticism  of  some 
defects  of  the  French  theatre,  but  she  cannot 
palliate  the  enormous  extravagancies  of  the 
pieces  of  Shakspere.    Let  us  not  forget,  she 
says,   that  these  pieces  were  played  in  a 
miserable  inn  before  an  unlettered  audience, 


scarcely  emerging  out  of  harbarim."  *  But 
Mrs.  Montagu  is  not  alone  ha  this.  Other% 
aa  angry  with  Yoltaire  as  prodigal  of  their 
admiiation  of  Shakspere,  quietly  anmnder 
what  Yoltaire  really  attacks,  feigetiing  thai 
his  praises  have  been  nearly  as  strong^  and 
sometimes  a  little  more  judidoue  than  their 
own.  HearMABBUiSnnHUHaLapiMtniphiaing 
Shakspere:-^ 

"AltDeti/a  ^kenfoTt  study  Nahtre. 

^It  is  she  who  was  thy  book,  O  Shak- 
speare ;  it  is  she  who  was  ^y  study  day  and 
night ;  it  is  she  £Dom  whom  thou  hast  drawn 
those  beauties  which  are  at  once  the  gloiy 
and  delight  of  thy  nation.  Thou  wert  the 
eldest  son,  the  darling  child,  of  nature  ;  and 
like  thy  mother,  enchanting,  astonishing, 
sublime,  graceful,  thy  variety  is  inexhaustible. 
Always  original,  always  new,  thou  art  the 
only  prodigy  which  nature  has  produced. 
Homer  was  the  first  of  men,  but  thou  art 
more  than  man.  The  reader  who  thinks  this 
eulogium  extravagant  is  a  stranger  to  my 
subject.  To  say  that  Shakspeare  had  the 
imagination  of  Dante,  and  the  deptL  of 
Machiavel,  would  be  a  weak  encomium :  he 
had  them  and  more.  To  say  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  terrible  graces  of  Michael  Angelo^ 
and  the  amiable  graces  of  CorreggiO|  would 
be  a  weak  encomium:  he  had  them,  and 
more.  To  the  brilliancy  of  Yoltaire  he  added 
the  strength  of  Demosthenes;  and  to  the 
simplicity  of  La  Fontaine  the  majesty  of 
YirgiL — ^But,  say  you,  we  have  never  seen 
such  'a  being*'  You  are  in  the  right; 
Nature  made  it,  and  broke  the  mould." 

This  is  the  first  page  of  '  A  Fragment  on 
Shakspeare'  (1786).  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  tike  last  page :— "  The  only  view 
of  Shakspeare  was  to  make  his  fortune,  and 
for  that  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  play- 
house. At  the  same  time  that  he  caused  a 
duchess  to  enter  the  boxes,  he  would  cause 
her  servants  to  enter  the  pit.  The  people 
have  always  money ;  to  make  them  spend  it, 
they  must  be  diverted;  and  Shakspeare 
forced  his  sublime  genius  to  stoop  to  the 
gross  taste  of  the  populace^  as  Sylla  jested 
with  his  soldiers." 

*  '  Bmi  tar  Sbakip«ai«f  Puts,  1890. 
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Datid  Httmb,  the  most  popular  historian 
of  England,  thus  writes  of  Shakspere: — 
'^Bom  in  a  rude  age  and  educated  in  the 
lowest  manner,  without  any  instruction  either 
from  the  world  or  from  books."  The  con- 
sequence of  this  national  and  individual 
ignorance  was  a  necessary  one : — **•  A  reason- 
able propriety  of  thought  he  cannot  for  any 
time  uphold."  What  right  haye  we  to  abuse 
Voltaire,  when  we  hear  this  from  an  English 
writer  of  the  same  period  ?  We  fully  agree 
with  Schlegel  in  this  matter :  —  ^  That 
foreigners,  and  Frenchmen  in  particular,  who 
frequently  speak  in  the  most  strange  language 
of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  as  if 
cannibalism  had  been  first  put  an  end  to  in 
Europe  by  Louis  XIY.,  should  entertain  this 
opinion  of  Shakspere,  might  be  pardonable ; 
but  that  Englishmen  should  adopt  such  a 
calumniation  of  that  glorious  epoch  of  their 
history,  in  which  the  foxmdation  of  their 
greatness  was  laid,  is  to  me  incompre- 
hensible."* But  it  is  not  wholly  incom- 
prehensible. Schlegel  has  in  part  explained 
it: — ^^I  have  elsewhere  examined  into  the 
pretensions  of  modem  cultivation,  as  it  is 
called,  which  looks  down  with  such  contempt 
on  all  preceding  ages.  I  have  shown  that  it 
is  all  little,  superficial,  and  unsubstantial  at 
bottom.  The  pride  of  what  has  been  called 
the  present  maturity  of  human  reason  has 
come  to  a  miserable  end  ;  and  the  structures 
erected  by  those  pedagogues  of  the  human 
race  have  fiJlen  to  pieces  like  the  baby- 
houses  of  children."  So  &r,  of  the  critical 
contempt  of  the  age  of  Shakspere.  Schlegel 
again,  with  equal  truth,  lays  bare  the  real 
character  of  the  same  critical  opinions  of  the 
poet  himself: — ^  It  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  time  which 
preceded  our  own,  a  tendency  displayed  also 
in  physical  science,  to  consider  what  is 
possessed  of  life  as  a  mere  accumulation  of 
dead  parts ;  to  separate  what  exists  only  in 
connection  and  cannot  otherwise  be  con- 
ceived, instead  of  penetrating  to  the  central 

4>  *  Lcctureioii  Dmnatic  Lltenture/Bkck'g  trantUdon. 


point,  and  viewing  all  the  parts  as  so  many 
irradiations  from  it.  Hence,  nothing  is  so 
rare  as  a  critic  who  can  elevate  himself  to 
the  contemplation  of  an  extensive  work  of 
art.  Shakspere*s  compositions,  from  the  very 
depth  of  purpose  displayed  in  them,  have 
been  exposed  to  the  misfortune  of  being 
misunderstood.  Besides,  this  prosaical  species 
of  criticism  applies  always  the  poetical  form 
to  the  details  of  execution ;  but,  in  so  fiir 
as  the  plan  of  the  piece  is  ooncemed,  it 
never  looks  for  more  than  the  logical  con- 
nection of  causes  and  effects,  or  ipme  partial 
and  trivial  moral  by  way  of  application ;  and 
all  that  cannot  be  reoondleil  to  this  is 
declared  a  superfluous,  or  even  a  detrimental, 
addition.  On  these  principles  we  must 
equally  strike  out  most  of  the  choral  songs 
of  the  Greek  tragedies,  which  also  contribute 
nothing  to  the  development  of  the  action, 
but  are  merely  an  hannonious  echo  of  the 
impression  aimed  at  by  the  poet  In  this 
they  altogether  mistake  the  rights  of  poetry 
and  the  nature  of  the  romantic  drama,  which, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  and  ought  to  be 
picturesque,  requires  richer  accompaniments 
and  contrasts  for  its  main  groups.  In  all 
art  and  poetiy,  but  more  especially  in  the 
romantic,  the  fieuicy  lays  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  mental  power 
governed  according  to  its  own  laws."  I 

The  tianslation  of  Schlegel's  woric  in  1815,  > 
in  conjunction  with  the  admizahle  lectures  I 
of  Coleridge,  gave  a  new  direction  amongst  . 
the  thinking  few  to  our  national  opinion  of  I 
Shakspere.    Other  critics  of  a  higher  achool  t 
than  our  own  race  of  commentators  had  • 
preceded  Schl^el  in  Germany;  and  it  would  > 
be  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that^  as  the 
reverent  study  of  Shakspere  has  principally 
formed  their  SBsthetic  school,  so  that  sesthetic 
school  has  sent  us  back  to  the  reverent  study  ; 
of  Shakspere.    He  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  ' 
people,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Rugi^h 
critics.     The  learned,  as  they  were  called, 
understood  him  least.  Let  the  lovers  of  truth 
rejoice  that  their  despotism  is  over. 
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Ovs  notice  of  Shakspere*8  crities  has  now 
led  us  to  what  may  be  called  the  second  raee 
of  commentators. 

The  English  editors  of  Bhakspere  hare 
certainly  brought  to  their  task  a  great  Tariety 
of  qualities,  from  which  combination  we 
might  expect  some  Tery  felidtoua  results. 
They  divide  themselres  into  two  schools, 
which,  like  all  schools,  have  their  sub- 
diTisions.  Bowe,  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer, 
Johnson,  belong  to  the  school  which  did  not 
seek  any  yery  exact  acquaintance  with  our 
early  literature ;  and  which  probably  would 
have  despised  the  exhibition,  if  not  the 
reality,  of  antiquarian  and  bibliographical 
knowledge.  A  new  school  arose,  whose 
acquaintance  with  what  has  been  called 
black-letter  literature  was  extensive  enough 
to  produce  a  decided  revolution  in  Shak- 
sperean  commentary.  Capell,  Steevens,  Mar 
lone.  Reed,  Douce,  are  the  representatives  of 
the  later  school.  The  first  school  contained 
the  most  brilliant  men ;  the  second,  the  most 
painstaking  commentators.  The  dullest  of 
the  first  school, — a  name  hung  up  amongst 
the  dunces  by  his  rival  editor, — poor, 
^  piddling  Tibbald,*'  was  unquestionably  the 
best  of  the  first  race  of  editors.  Bowe  was 
indolent ;  Pope,  flashy ;  Warburton,  paradox- 
ical ;  Johnson,  pedantic  Theobald  brought 
his  common  sense  to  the  task,  and  has  left 
us,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  the  best  of  all 
the  conjectural  emendations.  Of  the  other 
school,  the  real  learning,  and  sometimes 
sound  judgment,  of  Capel],  is  buried  in  an 
obscurity  of  thought  and  style,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  his  comment  being  printed 
separately  from  his  text, — ^which  puts  all 
ordinary  reading  for  purposes  of  information 
at  complete  defiance.  Of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  they  have  had,  more  or  less,  the 
glory  of  having  linked  themselves  to  Shak- 
spere  during  the  last  half  century.     Reed 


and  Chalmers  were  mere  supervisors  and 
abridgers  of  what  they  did. 

The  edition  of  Capell  was  published  in 
ten  small  octavo  volumes,  three  years  after 
that  of  Johnson— that  is,  in  1768.  His 
preface  is  printed  in  what  we  call  the 
variorum  editions  of  Shakspere,  but  Steevens 
has  added  to  it  this  depreciating  note: — 
*'  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  this  perfonnance 
may  be  known  from  the  following  passage  in 
Mr.  Boswell's  '  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson : '— <  If 
the  man  would  have  come  to 'me,  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  endow  his  purpose 
with  words,  for,  as  it  is,  he  doth  gabble 
monstrously.' "  Certainly  '*  the  man  "  does 
write  a  most  extracwdinary  style ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  his  edition, 
from  the  great  bulk  of  the  notes  and  various 
readings  ''being  published  in  a  separate 
form,"  with  references  to  previous  editors  so 
obscure  and  perplexed  that  few  would  take 
the  trouble  to  attempt  to  reach  his  meaning. 
Capell  was  a  man  of  fortune ;  and  he  devoted 
a  life  to  this  labour,  dying  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Steevens  never  mentions  him  but  to  insult 
him;  and  amongst  the  heaps  of  the  most 
trashy  notes  that  encumber  the  variorum 
editions,  raked  together  from  the  pamphlets 
of  every  dabbler  in  commentary,  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  single-minded  quotation 
from  Capell.  John  Collins,  the  publisher  of 
his  posthumous  Notes  and  Various  Readings, 
brings  a  charge  against  Steevens  which  may 
account  for  this  unrelenting  hostility  to  a 
learned  and  amiable  man  labouring  in  a 
pursuit  common  to  them  both.  He  says  that 
Capell's  edition  'Ms  made  the  groundwork  of 
what  is  to  pass  for  the  genuine  production 
of  these  combined  editors"  (Johnson  and 
Steevens).  This,  he  says,  may  be  proved  by 
a  comparison  of  their  first  edition  of  1773 
with  that  of  Johnson's  of  1766,  Capell's 
having  been  published  during  the  interval. 
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He  then  proceeds  further  in  the  chaxge : — 
"  But  the  re-publication  of  their  work,  as  it 
Ms  reyised  and  augmented,'  makes  further 
advances  upon  the  same  pUn,  abounding 
with  fresh  matter  and  accumulated  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  industry  with  which  the 
purloining  trade  has  been  pursued,  and  of 
the  latitude  to  which  it  has  been  extended, 
in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars. 
For,  differing  as  it  does  from  its  former  self 
in  numberless  instances,  in  all  of  them  it  is 
stUl  found  to  agree  with  that  edition,  which, 
we  are  gravely  told  in  so  many  words  by  the 
apparent  manager  of  the  business, '  has  not 
been  examined  beyond  one  play.* " 

But  there  was  another  cause  of  the  hos- 
tility of  Steevens  and  his  school  of  com- 
mentators. Fabmeb  was  their  GoriphsBus. 
Their  souls  were  prostrate  before  the  extent 
of  his  researches  in  that  species  of  litera- 
ture which  possesses  thiB  singular  advantage 
for  the  cultivator,  that,  if  he  studies  it  in 
an  original  edition,  of  which  only  one  or 
two  copies  are  known  to  exist  (the  merit  is 
gone  if  there  is  a  baker's  dozen  known),  he 
is  immediately  pronounced  learned,  judicious, 
laborious,  acute.  And  this  was  Farmer's 
praise.  He  wrote, '  An  Sssay  on  the  Learn- 
ing of  Shakspeare,'  which  has  not  one  pas- 
sage of  solid  criticism  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last,  and  from  which,  if  the  name 
and  the  works  of  Shakspere  were  to  perish, 
and  one  copy — ^an  unique  copy  is  the  affec- 
tionate name  for  these  things — could  be 
miraculously  preserved,  the  only  inference 
from  the  book  would  be  that  William  Shak- 
spere was  a  very  obscure  and  ignorant  man, 
whom  some  mi^udging  admirers  had  been 
desirous  to  exalt  into  an  ephemeral  reputa- 
tion, and  that  Richard  Farmer  was  a  very 
distinguished  and  learned  man,  who  had 
stripped  the  mask  off  the  pret^ider.  The 
first  edition  of  Farmer's  pamphlet  appeared 
in  1767. 

Capell,  who  had  studied  Shakspere  with 
far  more  accuracy  than  this  mere  pedant, 
who  never  produced  any  literary  perform- 
ance in  his  life  except  this  arrogant  pamph- 
let, held  a  contrary  opinion  to  Farmer  :-*- 
"It  is  our  firm  belief  that  Shakspeare  was 
Tery  well  grounded,  at  least  in  Latin,  at 


school.  It  appears,  from  the  clearest  evidence 
possible,  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  no 
little  substance^  and  very  well  able  to  give 
him  such  education ;  which,  perhaps,  he 
might  be  inclined  to  carry  further,  by  send- 
ing him  to  a  university ;  but  was  prevented 
in  this  design  (if  he  had  it)  by  his  son's 
early  marriage,  which,  from  monuments  and 
other  like  evidence,  it  appears  with  no  less 
certainty  must  have  happened  before  he  waa 
seventeen,  or  very  soon  after :  the  displeasure 
of  his  &ther,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
this  marriage^  or  else  some  excesses  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of,  it  is  pro- 
bable drove  him  up  to  town ;  where  he  en- 
gaged early  in  some  of  the  theatres,  and  wa« 
honoured  with  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton :  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis'  is  ad- 
dressed to  that  Earl  in  a  veiy  pretty  and 
modest  dedication,  in  which  he  calls  it  '  the 
first  heire  of  his  invention ;'  and  ushers  it 
to  the  world  with  this  singular  motto : — 
'  y ilia  miretor  vulgus,  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua;' 

and  the  whole  poem,  as  well  as  his  '  Lucrece,' 
which  followed  it  soon  after,  together  with 
his  choice  of  those  subjects,  are  plain  marks 
of  his  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  Latin 
classics,  at  least,  at  that  time.    The  dissipa- 
tion of  youth,  and,  when  that  was  over,  the 
busy  scene  in  which  he  instantly  plunged 
himself,  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  hare 
hindered  his  making  any  great  progress  in 
them  ;  but  that  such  a  mind  as  his  dbould 
quite  lose  the  tincture  of  any  knowledge  it 
had  once  been  imbued  with  cannot  be  ima- 
gined :  accordingly  we  see  that  this  school- 
learning  (for  it  was  no  more)  stuck  with 
him  to  the  last ;  and  it  was  the  recordations, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  that  learning  which 
produced  the  Latin  that  is  in  many  of  his 
plays,  and  most  plentifully  in  those  thai  are 
the  most  early :  ereiy  seTcral  piece  of  it  is 
aptly  introduced,  given  to  a  proper  charac- 
ter, and  uttered  upon  some  proper  occasion ; 
and  so  well  cemented,  as  it  were,  and  joined 
to  the  passage  it  stands  in,  as  to  deal  con- 
viction to  the  judicious,  that  the  whole  was 
wrought  up  together,  and  fetched  frxnn  his 
own  little  store,  upon  the  sudden,  and  with- 
out study. 
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'^  The  other  languages  which  he  has  some- 
times made  use  of — that  is,  the  Italian  and 
French — are  not  of  such  difficult  conquest 
that  we  should  think  them  beyond  his  reach. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  first  of  them  was 
a  sort  of  fashion  in  his  time.  Surrey  and 
the  sonnet-writers  set  it  on  foot,  and  it  was 
continued  by  Sidney  and  Spenser :  all  our 
poetry  issued  from  that  school ;  and  it 
would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  he,  whom  we 
saw  a  little  before  putting  himself  with  so 
much  zeal  under  the  banner  of  the  Muses, 
should  not  have  been  tempted  to  taste  at 
least  of  that  fountain  to  which  of  all  his 
other  brethren  there  was  such  a  continual 
resort :  let  us  conclude,  then,  that  he  did 
taste  of  it ;  but,  happily  for  himself,  and 
more  happy  for  the  world  that  enjoys  him 
now,  he  did  not  find  it  to  his  relish,  and 
threw  away  the  cup.  Metaphor  apart,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Italian — ^perhaps  just  as  much  as  enabled 
him  to  read  a  novel  or  a  poem,  and  to  put 
some  few  fragments  of  it,  with  which  his 
memory  furnished  him,  into  the  mouth  of  a 
pedant  or  fine  gentleman. 

"  How  or  when  he  acquired  it  we  must  be 
content  to  be  ignorant ;  but  of  the  French 
language  he  was  somewhat  a  greater  master 
than  of  the  two  that  have  gone  before  ;  yet, 
unless  we  except  their  novelists,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance  with 
any  of  their  writers  ;  what  he  has  given  us 
of  it  is  merely  colloquial,  flows  with  great 
ease  from  him,  and  is  reasonably  pure. 
Should  it  be'said  he  had  travelled  for  it,  we 
know  not  who  can  confute  us." 

The  principle  of  Capeirs  edition,  as  de- 
scribed by  himself  in  the  title-page,  was  to 
give  the  plays  of  Shakspere  as  *^  set  out  by 
himself  in  quarto,  or  by  the  players,  his 
fellows,  in  folio."  His  introduction  consists 
of  an  analysis  of  the  value  of  these  various 
authorities  ;  and  he  discriminates  very  justly 
between  those  plays  in  quarto  which  "  have 
much  resemblance  to  those  in  the  folio,"  and 
those  which  were  ''first  drafts  or  else  im- 
perfect and  stolen  copies."  His  text  is 
formed  upon  this  discriminating  principle, 
not  attaching  an  equal  value  to  all  the  origi- 
nal copies  in  quarto,  or  superseding  the  text 


of  the  folio  by  thrusting  in  passages  out  of 
the  first  drafts  and  imperfect  copies.  To  say 
that  his  text  is  the  result  invariably  of  a 
sound  judgment  would  be  to  say  too  much ; 
and  indeed  some  of  his  emendations  approach 
a  little  to  the  ridiculous.  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  better  text, 
because  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
originals,  than  that  of  many  of  those  who 
came  after  him,  and  went  on  mending  and 
mending  for  half  a  century  till  the  world 
was  tired  with  the  din  of  their  tinkering. 
The  race  which  succeeded  him  was  corrupted 
by  flattery.  Take  a  specimen  :  — ''  Shak- 
speare's  felicity  has  been  rendered  complete 
in  this  age.  His  genius  produced  works 
that  time  could  not  destroy:  but  some  of 
the  lighter  characters  were  become  illegible; 
these  have  been  restored  by  critics  whose 
learning  and  penetration  have  traced  back 
the  vestiges  of  superannuated  opinions  and 
customs.  They  are  now  no  longer  in  danger 
of  being  effaced."*  These  critics  had  an 
accurate  perception  of  part  of  their  duty 
when  they  set  out  upon  their  work.  -  The 
first  labour  of  Stbbteits,  which  preceded  the 
edition  of  Oapell  by  two  years,  was  to  reprint 
in  flic-simile  "  twenty  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,  being  the  whole  number  printed  in 
quarto  during  his  lifetime,  or  before  the 
Restoration  ;  collated  where  there  were  dif- 
ferent copies,  and  published  from  the  ori- 
ginals." Most  accurately  did  he  execute 
this  laborious  duty.  The  two  great  public 
libraries  of  England,  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Bodleian,  possess  all  the  originals. 
The  next  progressive  movement  of  Steevens 
was  still  in  the  same  safe  path.  He  became 
united  with  Johnson  in  the  edition  of  1773. 
In  his  advertisement  he  says, — **  The  labours 
of  preceding  editors  have  not  left  room  for 
a  boast  that  many  valuable  readings  have 
been  retrieved ;  though  it  may  be  &irly 
asserted  that  the  text  of  Shakspeare  is  re- 
stored to  the  condition  in  which  the  author, 
or  rather  his  first  publishers,  appear  to  have 
left  it,  such  emendations  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  alone  admitted."  He  defines 
what  are  absolutely  necessary,  such  as  a 
supply  of  particles  when  indispensable  to 

*  Mn.  Montagu :— '  Introdtiction.* 
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the  senfle.  He  rejects  with  indignation  all 
attempts  to  tamper  with  the  text  by  in- 
troducing a  syllable  in  aid  of  the  metre. 
He  declines  suggestions  of  correspondents 
''that  might  have  proved  of  great  ad- 
yantage  to  a  more  daring  commentator." 
Upon  such  safe  foundations  was  the  edi- 
tion of  1773  reared.  In  1778  it  was  "re- 
vised and  augmented"  and  in  1785  it 
was  reprinted  with  additions  by  Isaac  Reed, 
Steevens  having  declined  the  further  care  of 
the  work.  Steevens  also  in  1779  rendered 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  students  of  our 
dramatic  history,  by  the  publication  of  '  Six 
old  plays,  on  which  Shakspeare  founded  his 
Measure  for  Measure,  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Taming  the  Shrew,  King  John,  King  Henry 
lY.,  King  Henry  Y.,  and  King  Lear.'  In 
1780  Malone  appeared  as  an  editor  of  Shak- 
spere.  He  came  forward  with  'A  Supple- 
ment' to  the  edition  of  1778,  in  which  he 
republished  the  poems  of  Shakspere,  and  the 
seven  doubtful  plays  which  had  been  printed 
as  his  in  the  third  and  fourth  folios.  The 
encouragement  which  he  had  received  in- 
duced him,  in  1790,  when  Steevens  had  re- 
tired from  his  editorial  labours  in  connection 
with  the  bookseller's  edition,  to  publish  a 
complete  edition  of  his  own,  but  which  was 
still  a  variorum  edition,  "  with  the  correc- 
tions and  illustrations  of  various  commenta- 
tors." In  this  first  appeared  his  'Disserta- 
tion on  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  YI.,'  and 
his  'Historical  Account  of  the  English 
Stage.*  Malone  professes  the  same  anxiety 
to  adhere  to  the  genuine  text  of  Shakspere 
as  Steevens  had  professed  before  him ;  but 
he  opened  a  wide  field  for  editorial  licence, 
in  his  principle  of  making  up  9^  text  out  of 
the  folio  edition  and  the  previous  quartos ; 
and,  to  add  to  the  apparent  value  of  his  own 
labours,  he  exaggerated,  as  others  have  since 
done,  the  real  value  of  these  quartos : — 
"  They  in  ^general  are  preferable  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  £ame  plays  in  the  folio ;  for 
this  plain  reason,  because,  instead  of  print- 
ing these  plays  from  a  manuscript,  the 
editors  of  the  folio,  to  save  labour,  or  from 
some  other  motive,  printed  the  greater  part 
of  them  from  the  yctj  copies  which  they  re- 
presented as  maimed  and  imperfect,  and  fre- 


quently firom  a  late,  instead  of  the  earliest, 
edition ;  in  some  instances  with  additions 
and  alterations  of  their  own."  This  is  not 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  question ;  for 
the  large  additions  to^he  folio  copy  when 
compared  with  the  quartos,  the  careful  emen- 
dations, and  even  the  omissions,  which  are 
seldom  without  some  sound  apparent  reason, 
could  not  have  been  the  additions  and  alte- 
rations of  the  editors  of  the  folio,  but  must 
have  been  the  result  of  the  author's  labours, 
perhaps  during  a  series  of  years. 

It  appears  from  Malone's  preface  that  a 
feeling  was  gaining  ground  that  the  con- 
stant accession  of  notes  to  Shakspere  was 
becoming  an  evil : — ^  The  admirers  of  thhi 
poet  will,  I  trust,  not  merely  pardon  the 
great  accession  of  new  notes  in  the  present 
edition,  but  examine  them  with  some  degree 
of  pleasure. — An  idle  notion  has  been  pro- 
pagated that  Shakspeare  has  been  hiried 
UThder  his  cwnmentaton;  and  it  has  again 
and  again  been  repeated  by  the  tasteless  and 
the  dull, '  that  notes,  though  often  necessary, 
are  necessary  evilsJ*  ....  During  the  era 
of  conjectural  criticism  and  capricious  in- 
novation, notes  were  indeed  evils :  while  one 
page  was  covered  with  ingenious  sophistiy 
in  support  of  some  idle  conjecture,  and 
another  was  wasted  in  its  overthrow,  or  in 
erecting  a  new  fabric  equally  unsubstantial 

as  the  foimer While  our  object 

is  to  support  and  establish  what  the  poet 
wrote,  to  illustrate  his  phraseology  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  explain  his  fugitive  allusions  to  cus- 
toms long  since  disused  and  forgotten, — 
while  this  object  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  if 
even  every  line  of  his  plays  were  accom- 
panied with  a  comment,  every  intelligent 
reader  would  be  indebted  to  the  industry  of 
him  who  produced  it.  Such  uniformly  has 
been  the  object  of  the  notes  now  presented 
to  the  public.  Let  us  then  hear  no  more  of 
this  barbarous  jargon  concerning  Shak- 
speare's  having  been  ducidaUd  into  obscurity, 
and  buried  under  the  load  of  his  commenta- 
tors." There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  ; 
but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  Malone  disagrees 
with  the  following  observation  of  Johnson  : 
— "  It  is  not  (he  remarks)  very  grateful  to 
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oonsider  how  little  the  succession  of  editors 
has  added  to  this  author's  power  of  pleasing. 
He  was  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imitated, 
while  he  was  jet  deformed  with  all  the  im- 
proprieties which  ignorance  and  neglect 
could  accumulate  upon  him."  The  new 
editor,  with  a  pardonable  complacency  to- 
wards his  caUing,  says, — "  He  certainly  was 
read,  admired,  studied,  and  imitated  at  the 
period  mentioned;  but  surely  not  in  the 
same  degree  as  at  present.  The  succession 
of  editors  has  effected  this ;  it  has  made 
him  understood ;  it  has  made  him  popular ;  it 
has  shown  every  one  who  is  capable  of  read- 
ing how  much  superior  he  is  not  only  to 
Jonson  and  Fletcher,  whom  the  bad  taste  of 
the  last  age  from  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  century  set  above 
him,  but  to  all  the  dramatic  poets  of  an- 
tiquity." Jonson  and  Fletcher  were  not  set 
above  Shakspere,  as  we  have  demonstratively 
shown,  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  But,  even  if  they 
were,  it  was  not  the  succession  of  editors 
that  had  made  Shakspere  popular.  A  plain 
reprint  of  Shakspere  without  a  single  note, 
but  with  the  spelling  modernized,  would 
have  made  him  more  popular  than  all  the 
critical  editions  which  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  produced.  Malone  says,  that 
during  that  century  *'  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  Shakspeare  have  been  dispersed  through 
England."  The  number  would  have  been 
quadrupled  if  Shakspere  had  been  left  to 
his  own  unaided  power.  Much  of  what  the 
commentators  did,  especially  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  Shakspere's  phraseology  and  the  ex- 
planation of  his  fugitive  allusions,  they  did 
well.  But  they  must  needs  be  critics,  with- 
out having  any  system  of  criticism  more 
profound  than  the  easy  task  of  fault-finding; 
and  thus  they  rendered  Shakspere  less  popu- 
lar than  he  would  have  been  in  an  age  when 
criticism  was  little  understood,  and  men's 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  an  array  of  names  to 
support  some  flippant  remark  upon  Shak- 
spere's  want  of  art,  some  exhibition  of  his 
ignorance,  some  detection  of  his  anachron- 
isms, some  discovery  of  a  quibble  beyond 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  a  scene  of  the  variorum 


Shaksperes  without  feeling  the  utter  want 
of  a  reverent  spirit  towards  the  author. 
These  things  sank  more  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  the  readers  of  Shakspere  than  the 
general  expressions  of  the  commentators' 
admiration;  which  after  all  seemed  little 
more  than  compliments  to  themselves  in 
their  association  with  the  poet.  Schlegel, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  has  stated  the 
truth  with  tolerable  exactness :  —  ^  Like 
Dante,  Shakspere  has  received  the  indis- 
pensable but  cumbersome  honour  of  being 
treated  like  a  classical  author  of  antiquity. 
The  oldest  editions  have  been  carefully  col- 
lated, and  where  the  readings  seemed  cor- 
rupted many  improvements  have  been  at- 
tempted ;  and  the  whole  literature  of  his 
age  has  been  drawn  forth  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  it  had  been  consigned,  for  the  sake 
of  explaining  the  phrases,  and  illustrating 
the  allusions,  of  Shakspere.  Commentators 
have  succeeded  one  another  in  such  num- 
bers, that  their  labours,  with  the  critical 
controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
constitute  of  themselves  a  library  of  no  in- 
considerable magnitude.  These  labours  are 
deserving  of  our  praise  and  gratitude ;  and 
more  especially  the  historical  inquiries  into 
the  sources  from  which  Shakspere  drew  his 
materials,  and  into  the  formet  state  of  the 
English  stage.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
criticisms  which  are  merely  of  a  philological 
nature,  I  am  frequently  compelled  to  differ 
from  the  commentators ;  and  where  they 
consider  him  merely  as  a  poet,  endeavour  to 
pronounce  upon  his  merits,  and  to  enter  into 
his  views,  I  must  separate  myself  from  them 
entirely.  I  have  hardly  ever  found  either 
truth  or  profundity  in  their  observations  ; 
and  these  critics  seems  to  me  to  be  but  stam- 
mering interpreters  of  the  general  and  al- 
most idolatrous  admiration  of  his  country- 
men."* 

The  editors  of  the  first  collection  of  the 
works  of  Shakspere,  in  their  *  Address  to  the 
great  Variety  of  Readers,'  say — ^  Read  him 
therefore ;  and  again,  and  again :  and,  if  then 
you  do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some 
manifest  danger  not  to  understand  him." 

•  '  LecCurei  on  DnmAtic  Utenture,'  BUek'i  Tmul*- 
fcion,T(rf.ii.p.l03. 
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This  yf&a  adyice  that  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  any  common  mind.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  right  understanding  of  Shakspere  is 
loTe.    Steevens  read  again  and  again  with- 
out love,  and  therefore  without  understand- 
ing.   Boswell,  the  editor  of  Malone's  post- 
humous edition,  speaking  of  a  note  on  *  Ham- 
let,' says,  that  Steevens  has  expressed  him- 
self ''  with  as  much  asperity  as  if  he  had 
had  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  author." 
Steerens  had  a  pettifogging  mind,  without  a 
particle  of  lofty  feeling,  without  imaginar 
tion,  without  even  a  logical  apprehension  of 
the  small  questions  to  which  he  applied  him- 
self.    But   he  ^as  wonderfully  laborious. 
ELnowing  nothing  of  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophical criticism,  he  spared  no  pains  in 
hunting  up  illustrative  facts  ;  he  dabbled  in 
classical  learning  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  a 
quotation  with  considerable  neatness;  and 
he   laboured    his  style  into  epigrammatic 
smartness  which  passed  for  wit.  The  yicious 
style  of  the  letters  of  Junius  was  evidently 
his  model ;  and  what  that  cowardly  libeller 
had  been  in  the  political  world  Steevens 
was  ambitious  to  be  in  the  literary.   He  very 
often  attacked,   under  a  mask,  those  with 
whom  he  mixed  in  intimate  companionship ; 
till  at  last  his  name  became  a  byword  for 
meanness  and  malignity.    It  was  impossible 
that  such  a  man  could  have  written  about 
Shakspere   without   displaying    ''as   much 
asperity  as  if  he  had  had  a  personal  quarrel 
with  him."    And  yet  he  was  to  be  pitied. 
Like  Hamlet,  he  had  a  task  laid  upon  hini 
above  his  powers.     Early  in  life  he  attached 
himself  to  literature  and  literary  pursuits, 
not  from  any  necessity,  for  his  fortune  was 
ample,  but  with  a  real  and  sincere  devotion. 
He  attached  himself  to  Shakspere.    He  be- 
came an  editor  of  Shakspere.    He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Johnson  in  the  preparation  of  an 
edition,  and  what  he  did  in  his  own  way 
was  far  superior  to  what  hia  colleague  had 
effected  without  him.    He  gave  a  new  tone 
to  the  critical  illustration  of  Shakspere,  by 
bringing  not  only  the  elegant  literature  of 
Shakspere's  own  age  to  compare  with  him, 
but  by  hunting  over  all  the  sweepings  of  the 
book-stalls  of  the  same  age,  to  find  the  ap- 
plication of  a  familiar  allusion,  or  the  mean- 


ing of  an  uncommon  word.    But  he  became 
ambitious  to  show  his  power  of  writing,  as 
well  as  his  diligence.    If  we  turn  over  the 
variorum  editions,  and  light  upon  a  note 
which  contains  scnnething  like  a  burst  of 
genial  admiration  for  the  author,  we  find  the 
name  of  Warburton  affixed  to  it    Warbur- 
ton's  intellect  was  capacious  enough  for  love 
of  Shakspere.  But  he  delighted  in  decorating 
his  opinions  with  the  tinsel  of  his  own  para>- 
doxes.    Steevens  was  the  man  to  pull  off  the 
tinsel ;  but  he  did  it  after  the  fashion  in 
which  the  lace  was  stripped  from  Brother 
Jack's  coat: — ^"Courteous  reader,  you  are 
given  to  understand  that  zeal  is  never  so 
highly  obliged  as  when  you  set  it  a-tearing  ; 
and  Jack,  who  doted  on  that  quality  in  him- 
self, allowed  it  at  this  time  its  fall  swing. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  stripping  down  a 
parcel  of  gold  lace  a  little  too  hastily,  he 
rent  the  main  body  of  his  coat  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  and,  whereas  his  talent  was  not  of 
the  happiest  in  taking  up  a  stitch,  he  knew 
no  better  way  than  to  dam  it  again  with 
packthread  and  a  skewer."*    The  seal  for 
tearing  increased  with  Steevens.    He  retired 
for  fifteen  years  from  the  editorship  of  Shak- 
spere, to  recreate  himself  in  the  usual  way 
in  which  such    minds  find    diversion — by 
anonymous  attacks  upon  his  literaiy  contem- 
poraries.   But  in  1793  he  returned  with  re- 
newed vigour  to  his  labour  of  love,  the  de- 
facing of  Shakspere.  Malone,  in  the  interval, 
had  been  working  hard,  though  perhaps  with  ! 
no  great  talent,  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  ; 
every  vestige  of  his  author.    He  was  suc- 
cessful, and  Steevens  was  thenceforward  his 
enemy.    He  would  no  longer  walk  in  the 
path  that  he  had  once  trod.    He  rejected  all 
his  old  conservative  opinions.    In  his  edi- 
tion of  1793,  he  sets  out  in  his  Advertisement 
with  the  following   well-known   manifesto 
against  a  portion  of  the  works  of  ^lakspere, 
the  supposed  merit  or  demerit  of  which,  it  is 
perfectly  evident,  must  have  been  applied 
as  a  standard  for  other  portions  of  Shak- 
spore's  poetical  excellence : — "  We  have  not 
reprinted  the  Sonnets,  ^c,  of  Shakspeare, 
because  the  strongest  Act  of  Pkrliaraent  that 
could  be  framed  would  ^1  to  comp^  readers 
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into  their  service;  notwithstanding  these 
miscellaneous  poems  hare  deriyed  erery  pos- 
sible advantage  from  the  literature  and 
judgment  of  their  only  intelligent  editor, 
Mr.  Malone,  whose  implements  of  criticism, 
like  the  ivorj  rake  and  golden  spade  in 
Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced 
by  the  objects  of  their  culture.  Had  Shak* 
speare  produced  no  other  works  than  these, 
his  name  would  hare  reached  us  with  as 
little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that 
of  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more 
elegant  sonnetteer."  Brother  Jack  is  here 
not  only  tearing  the  coat,  but  throwing  the 
waistcoat  into  the  fire.  Let  us  hear  how  he 
means  to  deal  with  the  coat  itself : — '^  But, 
as  we  are  often  reminded  by  our  '  brethren 
of  the  crafb '  that  this  or  that  emendation, 
however  apparently  necessary,  is  not  the 
genuine  text  of  Shahtpearty  it  might  be 
imagined  that  we  had  recMved  this  text 
from  its  fountain-head,  and  were  therefore 
certain  of  its  purity.  Whereas  few  literary 
occurrences  are  better  understood  than  that 
it  came  down  to  us  discoloured  by  Hhe 
Tariation  of  every  soil'  through  which  it 
had  flowed,  and  that  it  stagnated  at  last  in 
the  muddy  reservoir  of  the  first  folio :  in 
plainer  terms,  that  the  vitiations  of  a  care- 
less theatre  were  seconded  by  those  of  as 
ignorant  a  press.  The  integrity  of  dramas 
thus  prepared  for  the  world  is  just  on  a  level 
with  the  innocence  of  females  nursed  in  a 
camp  and  educated  in  a  bagnio.  Ab  often, 
therefore,  as  we  are  told  that,  by  admitting 
corrections  warranted  by  common  sense  and 
the  laws  of  metre,  we  hare  not  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  we  shall 
entreat  our  opponents  to  exchange  that 
phrase  for  another  '  more  germane,*  and  say, 
instead  of  it,  that  we  have  deviated  from 
the  text  of  the  publishers  of  single  plays  in 
quarto,  or  their  successors,  the  editors  of  the 
first  folio  ;  that  we  have  sometimes  followed 
the  suggestions  of  a  Warburton,  a  Johnson, 
a  Farmer,  or  a  Tyrwhitt,  in*  preference  to 
the  decisions  of  a  Hemings  or  a  Oondell,  not- 
wi^tanding  their  choice  of  readings  might 
have  been  iDfluenced  by  associates  whose 
high-sounding  names  cannot  fail  to  enforce 
respect,  viz.,  William  Ostler,  John  Shanke, 


William  Sly  and  Thomas  Poope."  Again  :— 
"  It  is  time,  instead  of  a  timid  and  servile 
adherence  to  ancient  copies,  when  (offending 
against  sense  and  metre)  they  frmush  no 
real  help,  that  a  future  editor,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  phraseology  of  our  author's 
age,  should  be  at  liberty  to  restore  some  ap- 
parent meaning  to  his  corrupted  lines,  and  a 
decent  flow  to  his  obstructed  versification. 
The  latter  (as  already  has  been  observed) 
may  be  frequently  effected  by  the  expulsion 
of  useless  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and 
an  occasional  supply  of  such  as  might  for- 
tuitously have  been  omitted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  declaration  of  Hemings  and  Condell, 
whose  fraudulent  preface  asserts  that  they 
have  published  our  author's  plays  '  as  abso- 
lute in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them.' 
Till  somewhat  resembling  the  process  above 
suggested  be  authorized,  the  public  will  ask 
in  vun  for  a  commodious  and  pleasant  text 
of  Shakspeare.  Nothing  will  be  lost  to  the 
world  on  account  of  the  measure  recom- 
mended, there  being  folios  and  quartos 
enough  remaining  for  the  use  of  antiquarian 
or  critical  travellers,  to  whom  a  jolt  over  a 
rugged  pavement  may  be  more  delectable 
than  an  easy  passage  over  a  smooth  one, 
though  they  both  conduct  to  the  same  ob- 
ject." 

And  this,  then,  is  the  text  of  Shakspere 
that  England  has  rejoiced  in  for  half  a  cen- 
tury !  These  are  the  labours,  whether  of 
correction  or  of  critical  opinion,  that  have 
made  Shakspere  '^  popular."  The  critical 
opinions  have  ceased,  we  believe,  to  have 
any  effect  except  amongst  a  few  pedantic 
persons,  who  fancy  that  it  is  cleverer  to  dis- 
praise than  to  admire.  But  the  text  as  cor- 
rupted by  Steevens  is  that  which  is  generally 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  Shak- 
spere. The  number  of  editions  of  the  text 
alone  of  Shakspere  printed  during  the  pre- 
sent century  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable ; 
and  of  these  editions,  which  are  constantly 
multiplying,  there  are  many  thousand  copies 
year  by  year  supplying  the  large  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  knowledge  of  our 
greatest  poet.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
indeed,  all  these  editions  are  copies  of  some 
edition  whose  received  text  is  considered  as 
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a  standard—- even  to  the  copying  of  typo- 
graphical errors.  That  receired  text,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  title-page  of  what  is  called 
the  trade  edition,  is  "  From  the  text  of  the 
corrected  copies  left  by  the  late  Qeorge 
Steevens,  Esq.,  and  Edmund  Malone,  Esq." 
If  we  were  to  suppose,  from  this  title,  that 
Steevens  and  MaJone  had  agreed  together  to 
leave  a  text  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  we 
should  be  signally  deceived.  The  reeeiTed 
text  is  that  produced  by  Steevens,  when  he 
fancied  himself  "  at  liberty  to  restore  some 
apparent  meaning  to  Shakq>eare's  corrupted 
lines,  and  a  decent  flow  to  his  obstructed 
rersification.*'  Malone  was  walking  in  his 
own  track,  that  of  extreme  caution,  and  an 
implicit  reliance  on  the  very  earliest  copies. 
The  text  of  his  edition  of  1821,  though  de- 
formed with  abundant  marks  of  carelessness, 
is  an  honest  text,  if  we  admit  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  But  the  text  of 
Steevens,  .in  which  the  peculiar  yersification 
of  Shakspere,  especially  its  freedom,  its 
vigour,  its  variety  of  pause,  its  sweetness, 
its  majesty,  are  sacrificed  to  what  he  called 
^*  polished  versification,"  has  been  received 
for  nearly  half  a  century  as  the  standard 
text. 

Hayley,  .the  head  of  the  school  of  English 
poetry  "  in  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  " 
of  Steevens,  wrote  his  epitaph,  which  con- 
cludes with  these  lines  : — 

"  This  tomb  may  perish,  but  not  so  his  name. 
Who    shed   new  lustre    upon   Shakspeare's 

This  may  run  by  the  side  of  Johnson^s  praise 
of  a  sermonizing  note  of  Warburton  : — **  It 
almost  sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the 
author."  Steevens,  shedding  new  lustre  upon 
Shakspere  !  Warburton,  almost  upon  a  level 
with  Shakspere  !  Thus  men  talked  in  those 
days,  when  their  notion  of  poetry  was  simply 
that  it  was  not  prose.  Something  in  which 
the  mechanical  form  was  to  be  obviously  dis- 
tinguished from  other  forms  of  composition 
— a  sermon,  an  essay— was  poetry.  They 
looked  for  no  inner  life  in  poetry,  no  oigani- 
zation  of  its  own,  that  should  determine  its 
form.  They  looked  for  eight  or  ten  syllable 
verse,  for  blank  vene  or  couplet.     They 


looked  for  syllabic  regularity  in  Shakspere, 
and  a  moraL  When  they  found  not  the 
moral,  they  shook  their  heads.  When  they 
found  what  they  called  ^  superfluous  sylla- 
bles" in  Shakspere*s  lines,  out  went  the 
syllables,  by  cairying  over  a  word  to  the 
next  line,  sometimes  of  two,  somettmes  of 
three  syUables.  If  there  was  a  gap  left,  it 
was  filled  up  with  rubbish.  The  excess  of 
the  second  line  was  carried  over  to  the  third, 
till  a  halting^place  was  found  or  made.  This 
was  mending  the  metre.  Mending  the 
moral  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  the  editors ; 
they  left  that  task  to  the  players,  who,  to  do 
them  justice,  were  in  no  degree  slow  to  set 
about  the  work  with  the  most  laudahle  emu- 
lation of  the  labours  of  the  critics.  Thej 
cut  out  a  scene  here,  and  put  in  another 
there.  '  Lear'  was  to  end  with  a  jig,  and '  Ham- 
let' witii  a  song.  The  manager-botchers, 
however,  in  time  grew  timid.  They  wanted 
new  Tates  to  make  new  happy  endings,  but 
the  age  of  Qeorge  IIL  was  not  luxuriant 
enough  to  produce  such  daring  geniuses. 
The  managers,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  glorious  improvements  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  all  esaentiala. 
But  they  did  what  they  could.  Shakspere's 
songs  were  poor  simple  things;  they  had 
no  point;  not  much  about  love  in  them; 
nothing  of  loyalty;  and  so  Shakspere's 
oomedies  were  always  presented  with  new 
songs  by  the  salaried  poet  of  ''the  house," 
for  *'  the  house  "  kept  a  poet,  as  the  maker  of 
razor-strops  did  in  those  days.  But  GUbbics, 
the  twin-star  of  Shakspere — 

"  Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin-stars  shall 
shine, 
And  earth  Irradiate  with  a  beam  divine  * — 

had  many,  a  twinkle  of  his  own.  In  the 
'  Biographia  Dramatica'  we  have  a  list  of 
thirty-nine  plays  by  Garrick : — "  He  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
following,  some  of  which  are  originals^  and 
the  rest  translations  or  alterations  from  other 
authors,  with  a  design  to  adapt  them  to  the 
present  taste  of  the  public"  (A  predecessor 
printed  upon  the  title  of  a  tragedy  of  which 
in  a  similar  way  he  was  "the  author," 
<  King  Lear,  a  Tragedy :  by  Kahum  Tate.') 
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Qaxrick*8  Shaluperean  authorship  was  con- 
fined to  '  Borneo  and  Juliet,'  '  The  Fairies' 
('MidsununerNight'sDream'),  <TheTempest»' 
'  Catherine  and  Petruchio*  ('  Taming  of  the 
Shrew'),  'Florizel  and  Perdita'  ('Winter's 
Tale'),  <Cjmbeline',  <Hamlet.'  Thiswas  pretty 
well  for  a  twin-star.  Is  it  \mcharitable  to 
infer  that  the  Stratford  Jubilee  in  1769  was 
something  as  much  for  the  honour  of  Dayid 
Garrick  as  of  William  Shakspere  ?  On  this 
memorable  occasion  the  corporation  of  Strat- 
ford opened  their  proceedings  by  thus 
addressing  Qarrick: — ^^'Sir,  you  who  hare 
done  the  mexborj  of  Shakspere  so  much 
honour  are  esteemed  the  fittest  person  to  be 
appointed  the  first  steward  of  his  jubilee." 
The  ode  upon  dedicating  the  town-hall,  and 
erecting  a  statue  to  Shakspere,  was  written 
by  Garrick,  as  well  as  spoken  by  him.  It  is 
quite  as  good  as  birthday  odes  used  to  be. 
It  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  describe 
the  effect  which  this  ode  produced;  how 
rapturous  was  the  public  dinner;  how 
brilliant  were  the  transparencies  in  the  hall ; 
and  how  appropriate  were  the  characters  of 
the  masquerade,  at  which  a  thousand  persons 
were  present.  Garrick  spoke  an  oration  in 
honour  of  Shakspere^  and  thus  he  honours 
him : — **  We  get  knowledge  £rom  Shakspeare, 
not  with  painful  labour,  as  we  dig  gold  from 
the  mine,  but  at  leisure,  and  with  delight, 
as  we  gain  health  and  vigour  from  the  sports 
of  the  field.  A  picture  frequently  pleases 
which  represents  an  object  that  in  itself  is 
disgustful.  Teniers  represents  a  number  of 
Dutch  boors  drunk  and  quarrelling  in  a 
wretched  horel,  and  we  admire  the  piece  for 
a  kind  of  relatiye  beauty,  as  a  just  imitation 
of  life  and  nature :  with  this  beauty  we  are 
struck  in  Shakspeare ;  we  know  his  originals, 
and  contemplate  the  truth  of  his  copy  with 
delight." 

This  is  the  narrow  view  of  the  art  of 
Shakspere  which  Johnson  impressed  upon 
his  pupiL  We  read  on,  and  we  are  be- 
wildered. Slightingly  have  we  spoken  of 
Garrick,  because  we  felt  that  to  do  what  he 
has  done  with  the  masterpieces  of  Shakspere, 
and  especially  with  '  Hamlet,'  was  to  show 
that  he  did  not  understand  them.  But  there 
is  something  in  this  *  Oration  in  Honour  of 


Shakspere,'  spoken  by  him  at  Stratford  in 
1769,  and  written  by  him,  as  it  is  said,  which 
shows  to  us  that  the  author  of  that  oration, 
or  parts  of  that  oration,  was  far  in  adyance 
of  the  critical  opinions  of  his  day.  Let  us 
present  a  consecutive  passage  which  im- 
mediately follows  that  already  transcribed : — 
"  It  was  happy  for  Shakspeare,  and  for  us, 
that  in  his  time  there  was  no  example  by 
the  imitation  of  which  he  might  hope  to  be 
approved.  Me  painted  nature  <u  it  appeared 
to  hie  own  eye,  and  not  from  a  transcript  of 
what  was  seen  in  nature  by  another.  The 
genius  looks  not  upon  nature,  but  through 
it ;  not  at  the  outline  only,  but  at  the 
differences,  nice  and  innumerable,  within  it ; 
at  all  that  the  variation  of  tints,  and  the 
endless  combinations  of  light  and  shade,  can 
express.  As  the  power  of  perception  is  more, 
more  is  still  perceived  in  the  inexhaustible 
varieties  of  life;  but  to  copy  only  what 
another  has  seen  is  to  render  superior 
perspicacity  vain;  and  neither  the  painter 
nor  the  poet  can  hope  to  excel  who  is  content 
to  reflect  a  reflection,  and  to  seek  for  nothing 
in  nature  which  others  have  not  found. 

'^  But  there  are  beauties  in  Shakspeare  not 
relative— powers  that  do  not  imitate,  but 
create.  -He  wm  as  another  Nature:  he 
represents  not  only  actions  that  were  not 
performed,  but  beings  that  do  not  exist ;  yet 
to  these  beings  he  assigns  not  only  faculties, 
but  character ;  he  gives  them  not  only  pe- 
culiar dispositions,  but  characteristic  modes 
of  expressing  them :  they  have  character, 
not  merely  from  the  passions  and  under- 
standings, but  from  situation  and  habit; 
Caliban  and  Ariel,  like  Shallow  and  Falstaff, 
are  not  more  strongly  distinguished  in  con- 
sequence of  different  natures  than  of  different 
circumstances  and  employments. 

''  As  there  was  no  poet  to  seduce  Shakspeare 
into  imitation,  there  was  no  critic  to  restrain 
his  extravagance ;  yet  we  find  the  foroe  of 
his  oton  jttdffment  sufficient  to  rein  his 
imoffinatian,  and  to  reduce  to  system  the  new 
world  which  he  made. 

**  Does  any  one  now  inquire  whether  Shak- 
speare was  learned  9  Do  they  mean  whether 
he  knew  how  to  call  the  same  thing  by 
several  names  ?  for  learning,  with  respect  to 
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languages,  teaches  no  more ;  learning,  in  its 
best  sense,  is  only  nature  at  the  rebound; 
it  is  only  the  discovery  of  what  is ;  and  he 
who  looks  upon  nature  with  a  penetrating 
eye  derives  learning  from  the  source.  Enles 
(^  podfy  have  been  de<hteed  from  examples,  OTid 
not  examples  from  rules:  as  a  poet,  therefore, 
Shakspeare  did  not  need  books;  and  in  no 
instance  in  which  he  needed  them  as  a 
philosopher  or  historian  does  he  appear 
ignorant  of  what  they  teach. 

''His  language,  like  his  conceptions,  is 
strongly  marked  with  the  characteristic  of 
nature ;  it  is  bold,  figurative,  and  significant ; 
his  terms,  rather  than  his  sentences,  are 
metaphorical ;  he  calls  an  endless  multitude 
a  sea,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  the  perpetual 
succession  of  ware  to  wave;  and  he  im- 
mediately expresses  opposition  by  taking  up 
arms,  which,  being  fit  in  itself,  he  was  not 
solicitous  to  accommodate  to  his  first  image. 
This  is  the  language  in  which  a  figuratiye 
and  rapid  conception  will  always  be  ex- 
pressed :  this  is  the  language  both  of  the 
prophet  and  the  poet,  of  native  eloquence 
and  divine  inspiration. 

'^  It  has  been  objected  to  Shakspeare  that 
he  wrote  without  any  moral  purpose ;  but  I 
boldly  reply  that  he  has  effected  a  thousand. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  always  contrived  a  series 
of  events  from  the  whole  of  which  some  moral 
precept  may  be  infeired ;  but  he  has  con- 
veyed some  rule  of  conduct,  some  principle 
of  knowledge,  not  only  in  almost  every  speech 
of  his  dialogue,  but  in  eveiy  incident,  cha- 
racter, and  event.** 

We  would  attempt  to  deprive  no  man  of 
his  fame ;  but  the  passage  which  we  have 
just  transcribed  appears  to  us  so  contrary  to 
the  habits  of  thought  which  Garrick  must 
have  acquired  from  his  theatrical  practice, 
so  opposed  to  the  recorded  opinions  to  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  almost 
with  slavish  reverence,  that  we  cannot  receive 
the  records  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee  as 
evidence  that  he  wrote  it.  What — ^was  the 
manufacturer  of  Shakspere*s  plays  into  farces, 
and  operas,  and  tragedies  with  moral  endings, 
to  be  the  first  man  in  England  to  discover 
that  Shakspere  was  a  creator ;  that  he  lived 
in  a  world  of  his  own  creation;  that  the  | 


practice  of  art  went  before  the  rules ;  that 
the  question  of  his  learning  was  to  be  settled 
contrary  to  the  way  in  which  the  pedants  of 
criticism  had  settled  it^  by  the  proof  that 
his  knowledge  was  all-abundant;  that  his 
judgment  was  sufficient  to  rein  his  imagina- 
tion; that  he  worked  upon  system,  and 
was  therefore  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word ;  that  what  has  been  called  the 
confusion  of  Ms  metaphors  was  the  language 
both  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet ;  that  his 
moral  purpose  was  to  be  collected  inddeni- 
ally,  not  only  through  informal  speediea, 
but  in  every  character  and  event?  The 
beginning  and  the  end  of  Garriok*B  oration 
is  commonplace.  Here  is  a  fiood  of  light 
shed  upon  the  English  opinion  of  Shakspere;. 
Was  there  any  man  in  England,  at  that  time, 
whose  philosophy  was  laige  enough,  whose 
knowledge  was  comprehensive  enough,  to 
allow  him  to  think  thus?  Was  there  any 
man  in  England  who  dared  so  to  express 
himself,  in  the  &oe  of  authorities  who  bad 
so  recently  propounded  a  totally  different 
system  ?  There  was  but  one  man  that  we 
can  dream  of,  and  he  was  Edmund  Buxke: 
We  cannot  think  that  Garrick  wrote  these 
sentences.  -We  can  hardly  think  that  he 
knew  the  full  force  of  what  he  was  uttering. 
It  would  be  a  dreary  task  to  attempt  to 
trace  all  that  was  published  about  Shakspere 
from  the  date  of  Johnson's  first  edition  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  few 
out  of  the  heap  of  these  forgotten  emana- 
tions of  the  critical  mind,  the  multitude  of 
which  proves  the  strong  direction  of  the 
national  admiration,  may  not  be  unprofitably 
noticed.  Johnson,  when  he  has  diawiiiwed 
Shakspere  from  the  shackles  of  the  unities, 
says,  ''I  am  almost  frighted  at  my  own 
temerity.*'  He  dreaded  the  advocates  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  '^  as  JSneas  withdrew  from 
the  defence  of  Troy  when  he  saw  Mepiune 
shaking  the  wall.**  A  Neptune  arrived  from 
Scotland  in  the  shape  of  *  Cursory  Bemarks 
on  Tragedy.'  This  work,  though  it  dropp^ 
into  oblivion,  was  the  performance  of  W. 
RiOHABDflON, ''  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.**  A  small  specimen 
will  suffice: — ^''with  an  impartiality  whidi 
becomes  every  man  that  dares  to  think  for 
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himself,  let  ub  allow  him  (Shakapere)  great 
merit  as  a  oomic  writer,  greater  still  as  a 
poet,  but  little,  yery  little,  as  a  tragedian. 

And  is,  then,  poor  Shakespeare 

to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  great 
tragedians  ?    He  is ;  but  let  him  be  banished, 
like  Homer  from  the  republic  of  Plato,  with 
marks  of  distinction  and  yeneration;  and 
may  his  forehead,  like  the  Grecian  bard's,  be 
bound  with  an  honourable  wreath  of  ever- 
blooming  flowers."    There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  paternity  of  this  production.     The 
same  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Qlasgow  produced,  in  the  same 
year,   <A  Philosophical  Analysis  and  Illus- 
tration of  some  of  Shakespeare's  Characters  ;* 
and  this  book  has  gone,  with  the  appendage 
of  new  characters,  through  many  editions ; 
and  is  allied,  moreover,  to  Essays  on  this  and 
that  Shaksperean   thing,  and   a    ''perilous 
shot"  indeed  in  '  An  Essay  on  the  Faults  of 
Shakespeare.*     We  shall  give  no  more  than 
a  sentence : — "  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  and 
shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  that  the 
greatest  blemishes  in  Shakespeare  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  want  of  consummate  taste. 
Having  no  perfect  discernment,  proceeding 
from  rational  investigation,  of  the  true  cause 
of  beauty  in  poetical  composition,  he  had 
never  established  in  his  mind  any  system  of 
regular  process,  or  any  standard  of  dramatic 
excellence."    Tet  this  solemn  person,  who 
thinks  that  Shakspere  had  never  established 
in  his  mind  any  system  of  regular  process, 
had  no  perfect  discernment  of  the  true  cause 
of  beauty,  has  the  temerity  to  write  a  book 
of   four    hundred    pages   on  his  dramatic 
characters.     Something  of  a  very  diflerent 
description  was  produced  three  years  after: 
'An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff.'    The  author  was  Mauriob 
MoRQAirsff  once  Under  Secretary  of  Sfcate. 
The  book  is  fieur  above  the  age.    The  author 
is  a  thinker,  and  one  who  has  been  taught 
to  think  by  Shakspere.    Take  an  example : 
— ^"In  the  groups  of  oth&t  poets,  the  parts 
which  are  not  seen  do  not,  in  fact,  exist. 
.    .    .    .    Those  characters  in  Shakespeare, 
which  are  seen  only  in  part,  are  yet  capable 
of  being  unfolded  and  understood  in  the 
whole;  every  part  being,  in  fiact,  relative, 


and  inferring  all  the  rest."    The  'Remarks 
on  some  of  the  CSiaracters  of  Shakespeare,' 
by  Thomas  Whately,  published  in  1785,  is 
something  different  from  the  performance  of 
the  Scotch  professor.     What  could  induce 
his  eminent  relation,  who  republished  it  in 
1839,  to  write  thus?— « Mr.  Whately,   it 
should  be  observed,  is  merely  pointing  oat 
that  such  and  such  speches  da  indicate  cha- 
racter; not  that  they  were,  in  each  case, 
written  with  that  daiffT^,     It,  then,  they 
really  are  characteristic,  the  criticism  is  fully 
borne  out,  whatever  may  have  been   the 
design  of  Shakespeare.     I  doubt  whether 
Shakespeare  ever  had  any  thought  at  all  of 
making    his   personages    speak   charaoter^ 
istically.    In  most  instances^  I  conceive— 
probably  in  all — ^he  drew  characters  correctly, 
becouse  he  could  not  avoid  it,  and  would 
never  have  attained,  in  that  department, 
such  excellence  as  he  has^  if  he  had  made 
any  studied  efforts  for  it.     And  the  same, 
probably,  may  be  said  of  Homer,  and  of  those 
other  writers  who  have  excelled  the  most  in 
delineating  characters."     Was  the   '  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,'  with  the  Apostle  chi^ 
racterised  in  his  majesty,  the  sceptic  in  his 
doubt,  and  the  enthusiast  in  his  yeneration, 
(characters  marked  as  deeply  as  the  Richard 
and  Macbeth  upon  which  the  relation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  writes,) — ^was  this  pro* . 
duoed  by  Rafiaelle  because  he  could  not 
avoid  it?     We  would   willingly   give    an 
extract  or  two  from  this  clever  book,  but 
its  republication  renders  such  unnecessary. 
There  is  one  more  work,  and  one  only,  to 
which  we  may  point  as  being  superior  to  the 
ordinary  criticism  of  that  age — *^  the  butter* 
woman's  rank  to  market.''   It  is  Mr.  Whiter's 
'  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeaxe^' 
published  in  1794. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  writers;,  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  were  adding  to  the  mass  of  comment 
upon  Shakspere,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
essay,  letter,  poem,  philosophical  analysis, 
illustration,  there  was  (me  who,  not  especially 
devoting  himself  to  Shaksperean  criticism, 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  sound  national  taste.  The 
'  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'   by 
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Thokas  Perot,  originally  published  in  1765, 
showed  to  the  world  that  there  was  something 
in  the  early  writers  beyond  the  use  to  which 
they  had  been  applied  by  Sh&kspere's  com- 
mentators. In  these  fragments  it  would  be 
seen  that  England,  from  the  earliest  times, 
had  possessed  an  inheritance  of  real  poetry  ; 
and  that  he  who  had  breathed  anew  life  into 
the  forms  of  the  past,  and  had  known  how  to 
call  up  the  heroes  of  chivalry, — to 

'*  Enlive  their  pale  tninks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage/' 

was  not  without  models  of  earnest  passion 
and  noble  simplicity  in  the  ancient  baUads. 
The  publication  of  these  'Reliques^  led  the 
way,  though  slowly,  to  the  study  of  our 
elder  poets ;  and  every  advance  in  this  di- 
rection was  a  step  towards  the  more  extended 
knowledge,  and  the  better  understanding,  of 
Shakspere  himself.  Percy,  in  one  part  of 
his  first  voliune,  collected  "  such  ballads  as 
are  quoted  by  Shakespeare,  or  contribute  in 
any  degree  to  illustrate  his  writings."  He 
did  this  with  his  usual  good  taste ;  and 
every  one  knows  with  what  skill  he  con- 
nected in  the  tale  of  '  The  Friar  of  Orders 
Grey*  those  ^'innumerable  little  fragments 
of  ancient  ballads  "  which  we  find  dispersed 
through  the  plays  of  Shakspere.  In  his 
introduction  to  this  division  of  his  work  he 
gives  some  very  sensible  observations  upon 
the  origin  of  the  English  stage.  In  the 
following  remarks  on  the  Histories  of  our 
poet  he  takes  a  different,  and  we  think  a 
juster,  view  of  their  origin  and  purpose  than 
Malone  and  the  other  commentators.  Al- 
though Percy  puts  his  own  opinions  cau- 
tiously, if  not  timidly,  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  higher  notions  of  Shakspere  as  an  artist 
than  those  who  were  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  merit  of  having  made  him  '^  po- 
pular." He  who  holds  that  it  is  '*  the  first 
canon  of  sound  criticism  to  examine  any 
work  by  whatever  rule  the  author  prescribed 
for  his  own  observance"  is  not  far  from  a 
right  appreciation  of  Shakspere: — "But^ 
while  Shakespeare  was  the  favourite  dra- 
matic poet,  his  Histories  had  such  superior 
merit,  that  he  might  well  claim  to  be  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  historic  dramatist  that 


kept  possession  of  the  English  stage ;  which 
gives  a  strong  support  to  the  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Gildon,  that,  in  a  conversation 
with  Ben  Jonson,  our  bard  vindicated  his 
historical  plays,  by  urging  that,  as  he  had 
found  '  the  nation  in  general  very  ignorant 
of  history,  he  wrote  them  in  order  to  instruct 
the  people  in  this  particular.'  This  is  as- 
signing not  only  a  good  motive,  but  a  Yerj 
probable  reason,  for  his  preference  of  this 
species  of  composition,  since  we  cannot 
doubt  but  his  illiterate  countrymen  would 
not  only  want  such  instruction  when  he  first 
began  to  write,  notwithstanding  the  obscure 
dramatic  chroniclers  who  preceded  him,  but 
also  that  they  would  highly  profit  bj  his 
admirable  Lectures  on  English  History  so 
long  as  he  continued  to  deliver  them  to  his 
audience.  And,  as  it  implies  no  claim  to 
Ids  being  the  first  who  introduced  our  chro- 
nicles on  the  stage,  I  see  not  why  the  tradi- 
tion should  be  rejected. 

<<  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  had  abundant 
proof  that  both  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries considered  his  Histories,  or  His- 
torical Plays,  as  of  a  legitimate  distinct  spe- 
cies, sufficiently  separate  from  Tragedy  and 
Comedy;  a  distinction  which  deserves  the 
particular  attention  of  his  critics  and  com- 
mentatoxs,  who,  by  not  adverting  to  it, 
deprive  him  of  his  proper  defence  and  best 
vindication  for  his  neglect  of  the  unities 
and  departure  from  the  classical  dramatic 
forms.  For,  if  it  be  the  first  canon  of  sound 
criticism  to  examine  any  work  by  whatever 
rule  the  author  prescribed  for  bis  own  ob- 
servance, then  we  ought  not  to  try  Shake- 
speare's Histories  by  the  general  laws  of 
tragedy  or  comedy.  Whether  the  rule  itself 
be  vicious  or  not,  is  another  inquiry:  but, 
certainly,  we  ought  to  examine  a  work  only 
by  those  principles  according  to  which  it 
was  composed.  This  would  save  a  deal  of 
impertinent  criticism." 

<The  History  of  English  Poetry/  by 
Thomas  Warton,  published  in  1774,  was 
another  of  those  works  which  advanced  the 
study  of  our  early  literature  in  the  spirit  of 
elegant  scholarship  as  opposed  to  biblio- 
graphical pedantry.  Warton  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  Shakspere,  as  we  may  collect  itom 
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seyeral  little  poems ;  but  he  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  trammels  of  the  classical  school. 
His  education  had  taught  him  that  Shak- 
spere  worked  without  art,  and  indeed  he 
held  that  most  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  so 
worked : — ^^  It  may  here  be  added  that  only 
a  few  critical  treatises,  and  but  one  '  Art  of 
Poetry/  were  now  written.  Sentiments  and 
images  were  not  absolutely  detennined  by 
the  canons  of  composition  ;  nor  was  genius 
awed  by  the  consciousness  of  a  future  and 
final  arraignment  at  the  tribunal  of  taste. 
A  certain  dignity  of  inattention  to  niceties 
is  now  yisible  in  our  writers.  Without  too 
closely  consulting  a  criterion  of  correctness, 
every  man  indulged  his  own  capriciousness 
of  invention.  The  poet's  appeal  was  chiefly 
to  his  own  Toluntary  feelings,  his  own  im- 
mediate and  peculiar  mode  of  concepdon. 
And  this  freedom  of  thought  was  often  ex- 
pressed in  an  undisguised  frankness  of  dic- 
tion ;  a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  that 
greatly  contributed  to  give  the  flowing  mo- 
dulation which  now  marked  the  measures  of 
our  poets,  and  which  soon  degenerated  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  dissonance  and 
asperity.  Selection  and  discrimination  were 
often  overlooked.  Shakespeare  wandered  in 
pursuit  of  universal  nature.  The  glancings 
of  his  eye  are  from  heaven  to  earth,  from 
earth  to  heaven.  We  behold  him  breaking 
the  barriers  of  imaginary  method.  In  the 
same  scene  he  descends  from  his  meridian  of 
the  noblest  tragic  sublimity  to  puns  and 
quibbles,  to  the  meanest  merriment  of  a 
plebeian  farce.  In  the  midst  of  his  dignity 
he  resembles  his  own  Richard  II.,  the  skip- 
ping hin^y  who  sometimes,  .discarding  the 
state  of  a  monarch, 

'  Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools.' 

He  seems  not  to  have  seen  any  impropriety 
in  the  most  abrupt  transitions,  from  dukes 
to  buffoons,  from  senators  to  sailors,  from 
counsellors  to  constables,  and  from  kings  to 
clowns.    Like  Yirgil^s  majestic  oak— 

'  Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
JSthereas^  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit*  ** 

All  this  is  prettily  said ;  but  it  would  not 
have  been  said  if  Warton  had  lived  half  a 
century  later.    Scattered  about  the  periodi- 


cal *  Essayists*  are  many  papers  on  Shak- 
spere,  worth  consulting  by  the  student,  which, 
if  not  very  valuable  in  themselves,  indicate 
at  least  the  progress  of  opinion.  Joseph 
Warton,  in  'The  Adventurer,*  where  he 
reviews  '  The  Tempest*  and  'Lear,*  is  a  great 
stickler  for  the  imities.  Mackenzie,  in  '  The 
Mirror,'  has  a  higher  reverence  for  Shak- 
spere,  and  a  more  philosophical  contempt  for 
the  application  of  the  ancient  rules  to  works 
having  their  own  forms  of  vitality.  Cum- 
berland, in  'The  Observer,*  contrasts  'Mac- 
beth* and  'Richard  IIL;'  and  he  compares 
Shakspere  with  iBschylus  in  a  way  which 
exhibits  the  resources  of  his  scholarship  and 
the  elegance  of  his  taste.  All  the  fragmen- 
tary critical  opinions  upon  Shakspere,  from 
the  time  of  Johnson*s  Preface  to  the  end  of 
the  century,  exhibit  some  progress  towards 
the  real  faith  ;  some  attempt  to  cast  off  not 
only  the  authority  of  the  ancient  rules  of 
art,  but  the  smaller  authority  of  that  lower 
school  of  individual  judgment,  which  the 
Shaksperean  commentators  had  been  prop- 
ping up,  as  well  as  they  could,  upon  their 
own  weak  shoulders.  €!oleridge  has  w^ 
described  their  pretensions  to  authority: — 
"  Every  critic,  who  has  or  has  not  made  a 
collection  of  black-letter  books, — in  itself  a 
useful  and  respectable  amusement^ — ^puts  on 
the  seven-league  boots  of  self-opinion,  and 
strides  at  once  from  an  illustrator  into  a 
supreme  judge,  and,  blind  and  deaf,  fills  his 
three-ounce  phial  at  the  waters  of  Niagara ; 
and  determines  positively  the  greatness  of 
the  cataract  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
his  three-ounce  phial  has  been  able  to  re- 
ceive.** Such  a  critic  was  Mr.  Francis  Douce ; 
who  has  been  at  the  pains  of  making  a 
formal  essay  'On  the  Anachronisms  and 
some  other  Incongruities  of  Shakspeare.* 
The  words  by  which  Mr.  Douce  describes 
these  are,  of  course,  "  absurdities,**  "  blun- 
ders,*' **  distortions  of  reality,**  "  negligence, 
"absurd  violations  of  historical  accuracy. 
Some  concessions  are,  however,  made  by  the 
critic : — "  His  bestowing  the  epithet  oigipty 
on  Cleopatra  is  whimsical ;  but  may,  per- 
haps, admit  of  defence.*'  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  a  man  who  talks  thus  has  not  the 
slightest  philosophical  comprehension  of  the 
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objects  of  Art,  and  the  mode  in  which  Art 
works.  The  domain  of  the  literal  and  the 
ideal  is  held  to  be  one  and  the  same.  It  is 
truly  said  of  the  formatiye  arts,  by  a  living 
painter  who  knows  the  philosophy  of  his 
own  art  as  much  as  he  excels  in  its  practice, 
that  ^tk  servile  attention  to  the  letter  of 
description,  as  opposed  to  its  translateable 
spirit,  accuracy  of  historic  details,  exactness 
of  costume,  drc,  are  not  essential  in  them- 
selres,  but  are  valuable  only  in  proportion 
as  they  assist  the  demands  of  the  art,  or 
produce  an  effect  on  the  imagination.  This 
may  sufficiently  explain  why  an  inattention 
to  these  points,  on  the  part  of  great  painters 
(and  poets,  as  compared  with  mere  his- 
torians), has  interfered  so  little  with  their 
reputation."  ♦ 

One  of  the  critics  upon  Shakspere  has 
sought  to  apologize  for  his  anachronisms  or 
''absurdities*'  by  showing  the  example  of 
the  greatest  of  painters,  that  of  Rafiaelle, 
in  the  'Transfiguration:' — ^"  The  two  Do- 
minicans on  their  knees  are  as  shocking  a 
violation  of  good  sense,  and  of  the  unities 
of  place,  of  time,  and  of  action,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine."  It  is  clear  that  Martin 
Sherlock,  who  writes  thus,  did  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  Rafiaelle.  This  was  the 
spirit  of  all  criticism  upon  painting  and 
upon  poetry.  The  critic  never  laboured  to 
conceive  the  great  prevailing  idea  of  *<  the 
maker"  in  either  art  He  had  no  central 
point  from  which  to  regard  his  work.  The 
great  painters,  especially  in  their  treatmoit 
of  religious  compositions^  had  their  whole 
soul  permeated  with  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treated. 
Their  art  was  in  itself  a  worship  of  the 
Qreat  Infinite  Idea  of  beauty  and  truth. 
The  individual  forms  of  humanity,  the  tem- 
porary fiwhions  of  human  things,  were  lifted 
into  the  region  of  the  universal  and  the  per- 
manent The  Dominicans  on  their  knees  in 
the  'Transfiguration'  were  thus  the  repre- 
sentatives of  adoring  mortality  daring  the 
unfolding  to  the  bodily  sense  of  heavenly 
glory.  Who  can  see  the  anachronism,  as  it 
is  called,  till  a  small  critic  points  it  outf 

*  Preface  to  KuRler^i  '  History  of  Paintiog/  by  C.  L. 
Ea«tl«ke,  Esq.,  R.  A. 


Art  changes  the  very  nature  of  those  ele- 
ments by  which  the  imagination  is  affected. 
She  touches  them,  and  the  things  are  pio- 
pertied  for  her  use.  What  is  mean,  sepa- 
rately considered,  is  harmonised  by  her  into 
greatness ;  what  is  rude,  into  beauty ;  what 
is  low,  into  sublimity.  We  fear  that  it  was 
a  want  of  comprehending  the  high  powers 
and  privileges  of  Art^  whether  in  poetry  or 
painting,  that  made  the  'Shakspere  Gallery,* 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
was  to  raise  up  an  historic  school  of  painting 
amongst  us,  a  lamentable  failure.  l%e  art 
of  painting  in  Sngland  was  to  do  homage 
to  Shakspere.  The  commercial  boldness  of 
a  tradesman  built  a  gallery  in  which  the 
Reynoldses,  and  Wests,  and  Ronmoys,  and 
Fuselis,  and  Northootes,  and  Opies^  might 
consecrate,  by  the  highest  efforts  of  painting, 
the  inspiration  which  was  to  be  borrowed 
from  Shakspere.  The  gallery  was  opened ; 
the  works  were  munificently  paid  for;  they 
were  engraved ;  the  text  of  Shakspere  was 
printed  in  larger  type  than  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  to  be  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  engiwings. 
People  exclaimed  that  Italy  was  outdone. 
With  half  a  doaen  exceptions,  who  can  now 
look  upon  those  works  and  not  feel  that 
the  inspiration  of  Shakspere  was  alt<^ether 
wanting?  It  is  not  that  they  violate  the  pro 
prieties  of  costume,  which  are  now  better  un- 
derstood ;  it  is  not  that  we  are  often  shocked 
by  the  translation  of  a  poetical  image  into 
a  palpable  thing — ^like  the  grinning  fiend  in 
Reynolds's  'Death  of  Beaufort;'  but  it  is 
that  the  Shaksperean  inspiration  b  not  tibere. 
Lord  Thurlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  in 
his  coarse  way,  to  one  not  wanting  in  talent, 
"Romney,  before  you  paint  Shakspere,  do. 
for  God's  sake,  read  him."  But  the  proper 
reading  of  Shakspere  was  not  the  fragmentary 
reading  which  Thurlow  probably  had  in  lus 
mind.  The  picturesque  passages  are  to  bo 
easily  discovered  by  a  painter's  eye ;  but 
these  are  the  things  which  most  painters 
will  literally  translate.  Shakspere  is  always 
injured  by  such  a  literal  translation.  Deeply 
meditated  upon,  his  scenes  and  characten 
float  before  the  mind's  eye  in  forms  which 
no  artifices  of  theatrical  illusion,  no  embodi- 
ments of  painting  and  sculpture^  have  ever 
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presented.  If  such  yisions  are  to  be  fixed 
by  the  pencil,  so  u  to  elevate  our  delight 
and  add  to  our  reverence  of  the  great  ori* 
ginal,  that  result  must  be  attained  bj  such 
a  profound  study  of  the  master,  as  a  whole, 
as  may  place  him  in  the  light  of  the  greatest 
of  auggestive  poets,  instead  of  one  whose  de- 
tails are  to  be  enfeebled  by  a  literal  tran- 
script. 

We  have  little  of  importance  left  to  notice 
before  we  reach  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  about  which  period  we  ought  to  rest. 
Opinions  upon  our  contemporaries,  except 
very  general  ones,  would  be  as  imprudent 
as  misplaced.  Perhaps  we  should  notice  in 
a  few  words  the  extraordinary  forgeries  of 
WiLLiAK  Heh&t  I&sland.  We  consider  them 
as  the  result  of  the  all-engrossing  character 
of  Shaksperean  opinion  in  the  days  of  the 
rivalries  and  controversies  of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  of  Bitson  and  Chalmers : — 

"Take  Markham's  Armoury,  John  Tayloi^s 
Sculler, 

Or  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  or  proverbial  Fuller; 

With  Upton,  Fabell,  Dodypoll  the  nice, 

Or  Qibbe  our  cat,  White  Devils,  or  Old  Yice ; 

Then  lead  your  readers  many  a  precious 
dance. 

Capering  with  Banks's  '  Bay  Horse  in  a 
Trance:' 

The  'Housewife's  Jewel'  read  with  care  ex- 
act, 

Wit  from  old  Books  of  Cookery  extract ; 

Thoughts  to  Btew'd  prunes  and  kissing  com* 
fits  suit. 

Or  the  potato,  vigour-stirring  root ; 

And  then,  returning  from  that  antique  waste, 

Be  hail'd  by  Parr  the  Guide  of  Public 
Taste."* 

A  clever  boy,  who  had  a  foolish  father 
whose  admiration  of  Shakspere  took  the 
form  of  longing,  with  an  intensity  which 
Mrs.  Pickle  could  not  have  equalled,  for 
the  smallest  scraps  of  Shakspere's  writing, 
thought  he  would  try  his  hand  at  the  ma- 
nufacture of  a  few  such  scraps — a  receipt; 
a  mortgage-deed ;  a  Protestant  Confession  of 
Faith  by  William  Shakspere,  to  be  placed 
in  opposition  to  another  forgery  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Confession  of  Faith.    This  precious 

*  '  PunuiU  of  Litentuie.' 


production  thus  concludes : — ^^  0  cheiyshe 
usse  like  the  sweete  Chickenne  thatte  under 
the  covert  offe  herre  spreadynge  Winges  fie- 
ceyves  herre  lyttle  Broode  ande  hoveiynge 
overre  themme  keepes  thenune  harmlesse 
ande  in  safetye,*'  Learned  men  came  to  read 
the  confession  of  faith,  and  one  affirmed  that 
it  was  finer  than  anything  in  the  Church 
Liturgy.  Witty  conundrums  succeeded; 
letters  to  Anne  Hathaway;  memorandums 
connected  with  the  theatre;  a  new  edition  of 
'  King  Lear,'  with  the  author's  last  alterations; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  an  original  play, 
'  Yortigem  and  Rowena.'  The  boy  was  evi- 
dently imbued  with  the  taste  of  his  time,  and 
reaUy  fiEuicied  that  he  could  mend  Shakspere. 
Hear  one  of  his  confessions : — ^''In  King  Lear 
the  following  lines  are  spoken  by  Kent  after 
the  King's  death : — 

'  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go : 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say  no.' 

As  I  did  not  conceive  such  a  jingling  and 
unmeaning  couplet  very  appropriate  *to  the 
occasion,  I  composed  the  following  lines : — 

'  Thanks,  sir ;  but  I  go  to  that  unknown  land 
That  chains  each  pilgrim  fiist  within  its  soil ; 
By  living  men  most  shunn'd,  most  dreaded. 
Still  my  good  master  this  same  journey  took: 
He  calls  me;  I  am  content,  and  straight 
obey: 

Then,  farewell,  world  I    the  bu^  scene  is 

done: 
Kent  liv'd  most  true,  Kent  dies  most  like  a 
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The  documents  were  published  in  the  most 
expensive  form.  All  the  critics  in  the  land 
came  to  look  upon  the  originals.  Some  went 
upon  their  knees  and  kissed  them.  The 
^'black-letter  dogs"  began  to  tear  each  other 
in  pieces  about  their  authenticity.  Hard 
names  were  given  and  returned ;  dunce  and 
blockhead  were  the  gentlest  vituperations. 
The  whole  controversy  turned  upon  the  co» 
lour  of  the  ink,  the  water-mark  of  the  paper, 
the  precise  mode  of  superscription  to  a  letter, 
the  contemporary  use  of  a  common  word,  the 
date  of  the  first  use  of  promissory  notes,  the 
form  of  a  mortgage.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
learned  went  boldly  to  the  root  of  the  im- 
posture, and  showed  that  Shakspere  could 
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BOt  haye  written  such  utter  trash.  The  case 
of  Ohatterton  was  altogether  a  different  one. 
There,  indeed,  was  high  genius  wrongfully 
employed ;  bu(|  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  thing  produced  might  well  shut  the 
eyes  of  the  most  acute  to  the  inconsistencies 
which  surrounded  it.  Not  so  with  the  new 
treasures  which  William  Henry  Ireland  dis- 
covered from  the  pen  of  Shakspere.  The 
people,  however,  settled  the  question.  The 
play  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane:  and 
the  prologue  by  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess 
is  another  instance  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  poetasters  and  witlings  venerated  Shak- 
spere:— 

"From  deep  oblivion  snatch'd,  this  play  ap- 
pears: 
It  claims  respect,  mnce  Shakspeare's  name  it 

bears; 
That  name,  the  source  of  wonder  and  delight^ 
To  a  &ir  hearing  has  at  least  a  right 
We  ask  no  more.     With  you  the  judgment 

jies: 
No  forgeries  escape  your  piercing  eyes ! 
Unbiass'd,  then,  pronounce  your  dread  de- 
cree, 
Alike  from  prejudice  or  &vour  free. 
If,  the  fierce  ordeal  pass'd,  you  chance  to 

find 
Rich  sterling  ore,  though  rude  and  unr^n'd, 
Stamp  it  your  own,  assert  your  poet's  fiune, 
And  add  fresh  wreaths  to  Shakspeare's  ho- 
noured name." 

The  people  did  pronounce  their  "  dread 
decree."  When  Mr.  Kemble  uttered  the 
Ime— 

"  And  when  this  solemn  mockeiy  is  o'er** — 

"the  most  discordant  howl  echoed  from  the 
pit  that  ever  assailed  the  organs  of  hearing." 
Shakspere  was  vindicated. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  new  school  of  criticism  began  to  establish  it- 
self amongst  us.  Ch  a  rTiIM  Ti  a  hb  and  Wiijjam 
Hazlitt  led  the  way  in  aj^miaching  Shak- 
spere, if  not  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  Esthetics, 
yet  with  love,  with  deep  knowledge,  with 
surpassing  acuteness,  with  unshackled  minds. 
But  a  greater  arose.  A  new  era  of  critical 
opinion  upon  Shakspere,  as  propounded  by 
Englishmen,  may  be  dated  from  the  delivery 
of  the  lectures  of  Sajcvkl  Taylor  Colbbidok, 
at  the  Surrey  Institution,  in  1814.  What 
that  great  nuin  did  for  Shakspere  during  the 
remainder  of  his  valuable  life  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  the  public.  For  his  opinioni 
were  not  given  to  the  world  in  formal  trea- 
tises and  ponderous  volumes.  They  were 
friigmentary;  they  were  scattered,  as  it  were, 
at  random ;  many  of  them  were  the  oral 
lessons  of  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
he  poured  out  to  a  few  admiring  disciples. 
But  they  have  had  their  effect.  For  our- 
selves, personally,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  that  iUustrious  man  that  can  never  be 
repaid.  If  in  any  degree  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  present  Shakspere  to  the  popular 
mind  under  new  aspects,  looking  at  him  from 
a  central  point,  which  should  permit  us, 
however  imperfectly,  to  comprehend  some- 
thing of  his  wondrous  system,  we  owe  the 
desire  so  to  understand  him  ourselves  to 
the  germs  of  thought  which  are  scattered 
through  the  works  of  that  philosopher ;  to 
whom  the  homage  of  future  times  will 
abundantly  compensate  for  the  partial  neg- 
lect of  his  contemporaries.  We  desire  to 
conclude  this  outline  of  the  opinions  of 
others  upon  the  works  of  Shakspere,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imperfect  expression  of  our 
own  sense  of  those  opinions,  with  the  name  of 
COLERIDGE. 


THE  END. 


O.  Woodfall  and  Son,  PHnten,  Angel  Court,  Skihner  Street 
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